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Rgveda, 1.48.9 


O Mother of dawn (L/sfl)! Graciously re¬ 
veal yourself along with your blissful light 
(which is soothing). Day after day, bestow all 
that is good on us. Please dispel the darkness 
in and around us. 





H, 
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Rgveda, 10.81.7 


Today, at the beginning of this sacrifice, 
we fervently pray for protection to the su¬ 
preme Being (who is the creator of the uni¬ 
verse, Visvakarmd). He is the ruler of speech 
(Vdcaspati). May our minds rest in Him. He is 
the source of all benevolence and well-being. 
All His actions are excellent. May He accept 
all the fruits of our sacrifices and protect us 
always. □ 





To Our Readers 


Prabuddha Bharata, with this issue, is entering its 104th year of publication. Started in July 
1896 at Madras (now called Chennai), the Journal lost its gifted and young Editor, Mr. Rajam 
Iyer, in 1898 May and the Journal ceased publication in 1898 July. It was revived by Swami 
Vivekananda who infused fresh life and vigour into it. Stationed at Almora in the Thompson 
House, Swami Swarupananda became its Editor and the Sevier couple helped him in every 
way. The first issue of the revived Jpumal came out in August 1898. But Mr. Sevier keenly felt 
the inadequacy of the solitude of Almora, and so he and Swami Swarupananda looked for a 
place deeper in the Himalayas. Thus came to be established the Ashrama at Mayavati as the 
permanent home of Prabuddha Bharata. 

The Journal is naturally grateful to the Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati for providing it a 
home a hundred years ago, in March 1899, before when it was moving about as a wandering 
mendicant, and to commemorate the centenary of that memorable occasion this special issue 
is being brought out. The Ashrama too considers itself fortunate to provide a home for this 
Journal, which was always uppermost in the thoughts of Sv\ ami Vivekananda, for being an 
instrument for disseminating Vedantic thought throughout the world. The Swami, it must be 
noted, gave the Journal its beautiful and meaningful name. So it is very special. 

In this issue the reader will find a narration of the Ashrama's history since inception and 
some of the memorable events of the early days of the Ashrama. There is a section dealing 
with reminiscences from the pen of a few gifted ex-inmates and visitors. There is, as in the 
previous years, an attractive section devoted to special articles from eminent writers covering 
a wide range of topics. It is our fervent hope that the reader will like the issue, illustrated as 
it is, and find himself/herself transported to this Himalayan habitat. Had he/she been here 
earlier, surely the reader will find many descriptions in this issue which will kindle pleasant 
memories of his/her stay here. 

We record our gratefulness to Most Revered Srimat Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, 
the twelfth President of the Ramakrishna Order, for his enlightening message and benediction 
on this happy occasion. We are grateful too to Most Revered Swami Ranganathanandaji 
Maharaj, President of the Ramakrishna Order, and Revered Swamis Gahananandaji Maharaj 
and Atmasthanandaji Maharaj, Vice-Presidents of the Ramakrishna Order, for giving us their 
message. All these, we earnestly believe, will inspire the inmates, visitors, guests and well- 
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wishers of the Ashrama. 

We are thankful to the contributors of reminiscences and articles for the special issue. The 
former provide great insight into the different facets of the Ashrama. The articles throw much 
light on a wide range of topics. Every reader will find these very inspiring. 

We are grateful to the advertisers who, despite the increase in the tariff rates, have 
supported the Journal in its humble endeavour. Without their help and cooperation it would 
not have been possible for us to maintain the quality of the Journal. 

To the reviewers we have not sufficient words to express our gratefulness. Some of them 
have regularly contributed articles too, besides doing an excellent job of reviewing books for 
the Journal as a labour of love. We are also immensely grateful to the contributors of articles 
who have had to wait patiently to see their contribution in print in the other issues. 

The reader would most certainly have seen the revised subscription rates which became 
effective from June 1998. This was unavoidable. We hope you would do all that is in your 
power to increase the size of the Prabuddha Bharata family. □ 




I Am He' 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Let people say whatever they like, stick to 
your own convictions, and rest assured, the world 
will be at your feet. They say, ‘Have faith in this 
fellow or that fellow’, but I say, Have faith in your¬ 
self first’, that’s the way. Have faith in yourself — 
all power is in you — be conscious and bring it 
out...Beware! No saying ‘nay’, no negative 
thoughts! Say, ‘Yea, Yea,’ ‘So’ham,'So'ham’— 7 
am He! I am He!’ 




What makes you weep, my friend? In you is 
all power. Summon up your all-powerful nature, O 
mighty one, and this whole universe will be at your 
feet It is the Self alone that predominates, and not 
matter. 


To work with undaunted energy! What fear! 
Who is powerful enough to thwart you! 

We shall crush the 
stars to atoms, and unhinge the universe. Don’t 
you know who we are? We are the servants of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 


Fear? Whom to fear, forsooth? 

TR ^ yPdMi 

R )^ h : ^^11 


It is those foolish people who identify them¬ 
selves with their bodies, that piteously cry, ‘We are 
weak, we are low.’All this is atheism. Now that we 
have attained the state beyond fear, we shall have 
no more fear and become heroes. This indeed is 
theism which we, the servants of Sri Ramakrishna, 
will choose 


Giving up attachment for the world and drink¬ 
ing constantly the supreme nectar of immortality, 
forever discarding that self-seeking spirit which is 
the mother of all dissension, and ever meditating 
on the blessed feet of our Guru which are the 
embodiment of all well-being, with repeated salu¬ 
tations we invite the whole world to participate in 
drinking the nectar. 


w -ql ct^diP<PH^ 

'OTfWJIWj,' TO ^:li 

That nectar which has been obtained by 
churning the infinite ocean of the Vedas, into which 
Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva and other gods have 
poured their strength, which is charged with the 
life-essence of the Avataras — God Incarnate on 
earth — Sri Ramakrishna holds that nectar in his 
person, in its fullest measure! 


Complete Works of Sivami Vivckananda, 

voL 6, pp. 274-6 




Ramakrishna Math 
P.O. Belur Math 
Dist. Howrah 
West Bengal 711 202 


02 August 1998 


MESSAGE 


It is a matter of joy to know that the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, has completed one 
hundred years of its existence. A special issue of the Prabuddha Bharata, an English organ of 
the Ramakrishna Math & Ramakrishna Mission, will be published to mark this glorious 
occasion. 

Swami Vivekananda had great love and admiration for the Himalayas. How often he 
said that, giving up all his work, he would like to go to the lap of the Himalayas to sit in 
meditation there. It was also his ardent desire to have a centre at the Himalayas, away from 
the din and bustle of the world. It was this desire that took shape in the form of the Advaita 
Ashrama at Mayavati in the heart of the Himalayas. Advaita is the greatest spiritual ideal 
humanity can conceive of. Swami Vivekananda wanted this supreme ideal to be made 
practical here so that all may benefit from it. It was with this idea that he made the Ashrama 
at Mayavati the home of Advaita. He wrote in a pamphlet on the Advaita Ashrama: 'Jo give 
this one truth a freer and fuQer scope in elevating the lives of individuals and leavening the 
mass of mankind, we start this Advaita Ashrama on the Himalayan heights, the land of its 
first expiration.' It is well known how it has kept alive the spirit of Advaita during these last 
one hundred years. What with poor living conditions, the biting cold, the little food to eat and 
so on, the life, at Mayavati has never been comfortable. In spite of all these, the Advaita 
Ashrama has been a source of inspiration to both monks and laity to struggle for Advaitic 
consciousness. It is a centre not meant only for sadhana, but also is the home of some of the 
greatest publications of the Ramakrishna Movement, including the monthly journal, Prabiid- 
dha Bharata, which has completed 100 years recently. I’hus, the Advaita Ashrama has a unique 
distinction in the annals of the Ramalaishna Movement and I hope that in the years to come, 
it will grow in strength to be a centre of the grandest truth of learning and spirituality. Swami 
Vivekananda's dream that the world wOl fod inspiration for the highest truths of Vedanta 
from here may be fulfilled, is my prayer. 








Prabuddha Bharata 



January 


On this joyous occasion of the Centenary of the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, I convey 
my hearty best wishes to everyone associated with the centre as well as its activities and wish 
the special issue of the Prabuddha Bharata a grand success. 




(Swami Bhuteshananda) 

President 

Ramakrishna Math & Ramakrishna Mission 


This message by Most Revered Srimat Swami Bhuteshanandaji 
Maharaj, twelfth President of Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion, was sent to Revered Swami Mumukshanandaji Maharaj, President 
of Advaita Ashrama, three days before Most Revered Maharaj went to 
the hospital for the last time. We are extremely grateful to Most Revered 
Maharaj for this valuable message. 

Most Revered Maharaj was exceedingly happy to see the figure 100 
on the cover of the Centenary Issue of Prabuddha Bharata brought out in 
1995, when a copy of it was presented to him. He said, 'hundred', with 
great joy. Pointing to the first floor northern verandah of the Ashrama in 
the picture he said, '[The snow ranges] look grand from here.' It is a matter 
of great regret that Most Revered Maharaj, who had a special love for the 

Ashrama and its publications including the Prabuddha Bharata, entered 
mahasamadhi on 10 August 1998. 





Ramakrishna Math 
Ramakrishna Math Marg 

Domalguda 
Hyderabad - 500 029 


MESSAGE 


7 September 1998 


The Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, in the heart of the Himalayas, is celebrating its Centen¬ 
ary in 1999. Swami Vivekananda strongly wished it to be a unique institution meant to 
cultivate and uphold Advaita and Advaita alone. What is this Advaita? 

Gaudapada, Adi Sahkaracarya's teacher's teacher, expounds this in one great verse in his 
Mandukya Upanisad Kdrikd (4.2): 

Asparsa-yogo vai ndma sarua-sattva-sukho hitah; 

Avivddo-aviruddha§ca de^itas-tam namdmyaham. 

T salute this well-known yoga of non-duality dedicated to the happiness and welfare 
of all beings and which is free from all disputation and contradiction.' 

This Mount Everest of Advaita philosophy and spirituality is what has held India 
together, in spite of her many diverse mutually quarreling religious sects, ethnic groups, and 
languages, and in spite of its long political subjection. It is this Advaita that has inspired and 
enabled India to successfully adopt a policy of unity in diversity, instead of a policy of 
uniformity which all dualistic religions foUow. 

Swami Vivekananda wanted India to hold fast to this Advaitic vision and strengthen it 
in the modern period. Strongly presenting this truth, Swamiji said in his'1897 Lahore lecture 
on 'The Vedanta' {The Complete Works, vol. 3, pp. 430-1): 

Therefore, young men of Lahore, raise once more that mighty banner of Advaita, for on 
no other ground can you have that wonderful love until you see that the same Lord is 
present everywhere. Unfurl that banner of love! 'Arise, awake, and stop not till the goal is 
reached.' Arise, arise once more, for nothing can be done without renunciation. If you want 
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to help others, your little self must go. ... The nation is sinking, the curse of unnumbered 
millions is on our heads — those to whom we have been giving ditch-water to drink when 
they have been dying of thirst and while the perennial river of water was flowing past, the 
unnumbered millions whom we have allowed to starve in sight of plenty, the unnumbered 
millions to whom we have talked of Advaita and whom we have hated with all our 
strength, the unnumbered millions for whom we have invented the doctrine of lokdcdra 
(usage), to whom we have talked theoretically that we are all the same and all are one with 
the same Lord, without even an ounce of practice. 'Yet, my friends, it must be only in the 
mind and never in practice!' Wipe off this blot. 'Arise and awake.' What matters it if this 
little life goes? Everyone has to die, the saint or the siimer, the rich or the poor. The body 
never remains for anyone. Arise and awake and be perfectly sincere. Our insincerity in 
India is awful; what we want is character, that steadiness and character that make a man 
cling on to a thing like grim death. 

Concluding that lecture, Swamiji said (Ibid., p. 433): 

For in the West the old order of things is vanishing, giving way to a new order of things, 
which is the worship of gold, the worship of Mammon.... No nation, however strong, can 
stand on such foundations, and the history of the world tells us that all that had such 
foundations are dead and gone. In the first place we have to stop the incoming of such a 
wave in India. Therefore preach the Advaita to every one, so that religion may withstand 
the shock of modem science.... 

It is this Advaitic vision and action that will promote national integration as well as global 
unity. 

The Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, was meant by Swamiji to be a centre to uphold this 
Advaita philosophy and spirituality in its pure form for the good of India and the world. 




(Swami Ranganathananda) 

President 

Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission 




Ramakrishna Math 
P.O. Belur Math 
Dist. Howrah 


West Bengal 711 202 


September 17 ,1998 

CENTENARY OF THE ADVAITA ASHRAMA, MAYAVATI 

MESSAGE 

I am glad to know that the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, is going to celebrate the 
Centenary of its founding and that the January 1999 number of Prabuddha Bharata will be a 
special issue in commemoration of this event. 

The founding of the Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati is a landmark event in the annals of 
the Ramakrishna Movement. It is the first monastic institution of its kind which does not allow 
any form of ritualistic worship on its premises, not even the worship of Shiva which is normally 
done in traditional Advaita monasteries. It is the first monastic institution in India founded 
with the financial assistance of Western devotees who became its members. It is administered 
by a separate Board of Trustees, although the members of this Board are all members of the 
Ramakrishna Order. 

What were the considerations that prompted Swamiji to start this unique institution? It 
is said that the idea of starting it occurred to him for the first time when he was travelling on 
the Alps in Switzerland. Apart from his own love for the Himalayas and the natural inclination 
of his mind to solitude and contemplation, Swamiji wanted to have a place where his Western 
disciples could have protection from the oppressive heat of the plains. Above all, Swamiji 
wanted to recover the pristine purity of Advaita and make it a living force without the support 
of dualistic concepts and practices. 

Swamiji himself set forth the aim of starting the Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati in the 
following lines: The Advaita is the only system which gives unto man complete possession 
of himself, takes off all dependence and its associated superstitions, thus making us brave to 
suffer, brave to do, and in the long run attain to Absolute Freedom. Hitherto it has not been 
possible to preach this Noble Truth entirely free from the settings of dualistic weakness; this 
alone, we are convinced, explains why it has not been more operative and useful to mankind 
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at large. To give this ONE TRUTH a freer and fuller scope in elevating the lives of individuals 
and leavening the mass of mankind^ we start this Advaita Ashrama on the Himalayan heights, 
the land of its first expiration.' 

A hundred years have passed since Mayavati Advaita Ashrama came into existence. 
During this period humanity has made giant strides in the field of science and technology. But 
rational thinking has eroded the foundations of religious faith and morality especially in the 
West. Many people now find that they can no longer believe in a personal Deity, in divine 
dispensation and other dogmatic assertions of traditional religions. Thi^ has led to the break¬ 
down of family life and the widespread prevalence of loneliness, meaninglessness, anxiety, 
violence and other problems in the present-day society. 

It is obvious that modern man needs a view of life and Reality that can fulfil his spiritual 
aspirations and also meet the challenges of science and rational thinking. This is precisely what 
the Advaita system as interpreted by Swami Vivekananda provides. While dualistic systems 
of religious faith and scientific concepts deal with objective reality, Advaita goes directly to 
the subjective reality, the true Self of man whose existence is self-evident, and reveals the 
oneness of this Self with the Supreme Self, the ultimate Reality behind the universe. This truth 
of the oneness of all selves provides an immutable spiritual foundation to all nobler forms of 
human relationships such as love, compassion and morality. 

Advaita, however, is not a mere mental attitude or intellectual concept. As Swamiji has 
repeatedly pointed out, 'Religion is realization, not mere talk.' The truth of the non-dual nature 
of the ultimate Reality is to be realized through direct experience. The ancient sages of India 
attained this experience through deep contemplation. Contemplation is the attunement of the 
mind to the natural silence and stillness that pervade all existence. The Chmdogya Upanisad 
(7.6.1) says. The earth appears as if rapt in contemplation; the sky appears as if rapt in 
contemplation; the heaven appears as if rapt in contemplation; the waters appear as if rapt in 
contemplation; the mountains appear as if rapt in contemplation; gods and humans appear 
as if rapt in contemplation.' One can actually experience this truth in the forest retreat of 
Mayavati. That is why Swamiji wanted to spend his last days in contemplation at Mayavati. 
Even now we can feel the spirit of Vivekananda enveloping the whole place like the light of 
an eternal dawn. 

May the celebration of the Centenary of Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, inspire people 
everywhere to hearken to Swamiji's unceasing call: 'Arise! Awake! And stop not till the goal 
is reached!' 



(Swami Gahanananda) 

Vice-President 

Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission 



Ramakrishna Math 
P.O. Belur Math 
Disk Howrah 
West Bengal 711 202 


7 September 1998 


Centuries of exploitation and slavery debased the Indians. As a result, Aryan culture was 
on the verge of getting uprooted. Swami Vivekananda, the awakener of the soul of man, 
therefore, gave his clarion call to all mankind, in particular Indians, to 'arise, awake and stop 
not till the goal is reached'. Indians must arise for a rejuvenated India will alone be able to 
preserve the glories and lofty heritage of the nation and broadcast the same the world over 
calling on man to strive for freedom from the fetters of false identity. That was one of the great 
promises for which the Nara-Narayana, the Nara-rsi, the Nara-sakha, Narendranath visited 
the earth. 

Prabuddha Bharata is to accomplish this lofty mission through its pages, calling on man, 
at home and abroad, to become aware of the treasure-chest within him. 

True, India has since then attained political freedom. But that is just the beginning of the 
awakening. Now is the time when greater attention is to be given to the dissemination of the 
Eternal Values India achieved in the past, for the global welfare of man. So, Prabuddha Bharata 
has now an even greater responsibility to guide humanity in a world rendered almost crazy 
by the unbelievable, glamorous achievements of science and technology, which after all 
concerns only the temporal. Prabuddha Bharata has to bless man with the Eternal which alone 
is fulfilment. So, Prabuddha Bharata has to spread the message of awakening and onward march 
more vigorously now than ever before until mankind as a whole awakes and marches towards 
illumination. Many more busy centuries are looking forward to the Prabuddha Bharata. 

However, the Prabuddha Bharata, a few years after its first appearance, was like an itinerant 
monk. This was, of course, a great problem then. Fortunately, some of Swamiji's western 
disciples, specially Capt. J.H. Sevier and Mrs. Sevier, who were determined to follow Swamiji 
to India, needed a retreat centre for Advaita Sadhana as taught by their master, preferably in 
the cool and quiet of the Himalayas. So, finally, 810 nalis (roughly 41 acres) of forest land in 
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the bosom of the Himalayas at an altitude of about 6800 feet, completely green, covered on 
three sides by huge mountains, with one side overlooking a running rivulet, a village at a 
distance, and at the horizon, in a crescent shape, the snow-capped inspiring Himalayas, was 
purchased with a house and one or two huts thereon — part of a tea estate — in March 1899. 
The Mayavati Advaita Ashrama was established. Swami Vivekananda visited it in January 
1901 and sanctified it by his stay of fifteen days. 
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Mayavati (Maipata, the original name) fulfilled the need of great many seekers of Truth 
— specially those who chose to practise Advaita. It continues to fulfil this great urge in human 
hearts. 


Secondly, Mayavati Advaita Ashrama, finally housed the Prabuddha Bharata editorial 
office. Its Publication Department in Calcutta now engages itself in the propagation of Advaita 
Vedanta and the message of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda. Many luminaries of the Ramakrishna 
Order lived and worked at Mayavati and its Calcutta branch. 


In fact, there are not many places on the face of the earth like Mayavati, for intense 
spiritual practice. The perfect silence in and around the Ashrama cut off as it is from all noisy 
localities, the whisper of the wind through the leaves of the pines, oaks and deodars, mingled 
with the sweet melody of the chirping of birds, though sometimes disturbed by the roars of 
tigers or the cries of barking deer or stags, naturally has a very deep effect on inward minds 
— so helpful for deeper spiritual practice and concentrated literary work to propagate 
Vedantic truth. 


There has never been a crowd of even monks and devotees at Mayavati. Generally, some 
six monks live there. And they live a wonderfully punctuated life of work and worship. It is 
true that there are hours when a visitor would feel as if there was no living being there. These 
are the hours for spiritual practice •— meditation. Isn't it wonderful! And then to be in 
Swarupanandaji's kutia! Grand! 

The Mother's Bungalow and the Guest House have been housing eminent, sincere people 
of the East and the West who visit Mayavati seeking Truth. The whole place has an extraor¬ 
dinary spiritual charm. None can escape its subtle and sublime influence if one but stays there 
even for a few days. 

As such Mayavati Advaita Ashrama has to continue for centuries ahead fulfilling the 
highest spiritual aspiration of man and propagating the great message of Practical Advaita as 
demonstrated in the lives and teachings of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. It has been a great 
spiritual fountain for the past one hundred years and may it remain so for many more years 
to come. 


.-^ 

(Swami Atmasthananda) 
Vice-President 

Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission 




Advaita Ashrama: The Prospectus 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


in Whom is the UniversOj Who is in the Universe, Who is the 
Universe; in Whom is the Soul, Who is in the Soul, Who is the Soul of 
Man; knowing Him — and therefore the Universe — as our Self, alone 
extinguishes all fear, brings an end to misery and leads to Infinite 
Freedom. Wherever there has been expansion in love or progress in 
weihbeing, of individuals or numbers, it has been through the percep¬ 
tion, realisation, and the practicalisation of the Eternal Truth — THE 
ONENESS OF ALL BEINGS. 'Dependence is misery. Independence is 
happiness.' The Advaita is the only system which gives unto man 
complete possession of himself, takes off all dependence and its 
associated superstitions, thus making us brave to suffer, brave to do, 
and in the long run attain to Absolute Freedom. 

Hitherto it has not been possible to preach this Noble Truth entirely 
free from the settings of dualistic weakness; this alone, we are con¬ 
vinced, explains why it has not been more operative and useful to 
mankind at large. 

To give this ONE TRUTH a freer and fuller scope in elevating the 
lives of individuals and leavening the mass of mankind, we start this 
Advaita Ashrama on the Himalayan heights, the land of its first expira¬ 
tion. 

Here it is hoped to keep Advaita free from all superstitions and 
weakening contaminations. Here will be taught and practised nothing 
but the Doctrine of Unity, pure and simple; and though in entire 
sympathy with all other systems, this Ashrama is dedicated to Advaita 
and Advaita alone. 







Prabuddha Bharata, June 1900, pp. 83-4 


The Advaita Ashrama 

A Few Explanatory Words 

This may he said to constitute the commentary on the Prospectus of the Advaita 
Ashrama. With very small changes as required due to changing times, the practices 
enunciated hereunder are followed to this day. However, the central guiding principle is kept 


intact. 

The Ashrama aims at helping with its 
best might, such men as sincerely long for a 
life truly suited for the.culture of the deep 
spiritual instincts abiding in the human heart. 
While believing naturally in the elevating 
power of all systems of religion and allowing 
its members full liberty to choose and follow 
their own ways of upasana, the Philosophy of 
Advaita — which derives its support not only 
from the simple unequivocal text of the Srutis 
but also from the results of modem scientific 
research — forms the basic principle of its 
thought and action. And education which is 
nothing more or less than the unfoldment of 
the within, is accordingly, in keeping with the 
Advaita view-point, imparted more by assist¬ 
ing each member to think out for himself 
from, and adjust himself in his own way to, 
the facts of Being and Existence than by press¬ 
ing upon him the opinions formed by others, 
thus gently leading him to develop and har¬ 
monize, to the fullest extent and satisfaction 
of his heart and reason, his individual ways 
of thought with conclusions directly deduc- 
ible from the Advaita. 

Those who struggle to be entirely free 
from sensual appetites are capable of walking 
on the path, 'sharp like the edge of a razor and 
pronounced extremely difficult by the wise.' 
The Ashrama, therefore, lays down, as the 
first condition for membership, the rule that 
every member should take the vows of pov¬ 
erty, chastity and obedience. This excludes all 
those who have not that longing for spiritual¬ 


ity which ever delights in the freedom of re¬ 
nunciation. It also precludes the possibility of 
the members having to bear their own ex¬ 
penses of living in the Ashrama. 

Love and sympathy unite man with man 
and unconsciously lead him to the realization 
of his kinship with all. Hatred and jealousy 
widen the gap of separation and bar the way 
to true knowledge. The two following rules, 
therefore, enjoin upon every one of the mem¬ 
bers to give that respect and toleration to the 
habits and religious opinions of others, which 
he would, they should accord to his, and to 
practise in daily life his belief in the Brother¬ 
hood of man and the Selfhood of all. 

Now, as everything depends upon a 
strong physique, and as a good climate and 
moderate exercise almost ensure it to those 
whose habits are regulated by strict disci¬ 
pline, the Ashrama deems it wise to have 
some of its manual work done by the mem¬ 
bers. This will not only make them strong and 
healthy and, to some extent, independent of 
outside help, but will advance the growth of 
fellow-feeling and sympathy among its mem¬ 
bers by making them thus minister to one 
another's needs and comforts. It will also 
prove a great preventive against that sloth 
and inactivity which often makes its way into 
suchbodies in the garb of meditative stillness. 

Study would form another important 
and necessary occupation of the members. 
The usefulness of discriminative study in an 
institution of this character cannot be too 
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much emphasized. It prevents the spirit of 
religion from lapsing into dead formalities 
and weakening superstitions, by bringing the 
touchstone of a refined understanding to bear 
upon whatever comes in its garb and lifts the 
mind pleasantly and unconsciously from the 
sense-plane to the region illumined with ex¬ 
alted thought. The subject of study will, of 
course, be made as far as possible, to agree 
with the intellectual capacity of individual 
members. But the Upanishads, the six sys¬ 
tems of Vedic Philosophy and the chief philo¬ 
sophical and metaphysical works of Western 
thinkers, will constitute the fixed course of 
study for members having a fair knowledge 
of Sanskrit and English. For students of lesser 
literary capacities, such books will be chosen 
as will make them acquainted with the gen¬ 
eral principles of these philosophical systems, 
by means of simple lessons. Members whose 
aptitude for study is meagre and who would 
therefore prefer to attend, in the hours of 
study, to the manual work of the Ashrama 
need not join the classes. 

The last, though not the least object to be 
particularly attended to by the members of 
the Advaita Ashrama, is Yoga. This is the 
channel through which the energy acquired 
by judiciously following the disciplinary 
methods indicated above, should be directed 
in order that they may lead up to the highest 
point of spiritual evolution cind ground the 
character firmly on the adamcintine rock of 
conviction, gained through practical experi¬ 
ence of spiritual truths. 

Those Sannyasin members of the 
Ashrama who can give satisfactory testimony 
of their abilities — physical, intellectual and 
spiritual — to take the responsible position of 


teachers, will be sent out to teach what they 
themselves have learnt by study, meditation 
and Yoga. 'Example is better than precept,' 
and the Ashrama will always look to the all- 
sided development of the members as its sole 
concern, rather than seek to swell its body by 
indiscriminate admission. 

But as the Advaita Ashrama believes 
that a single day spent in religious discipline 
in the company of men leading a higher life, 
may leave impressions capable of proving a 
tower of strength in trying circumstances, it 
will gladly admit members who have a mind 
to take up the householder's life, after making 
them, to some extent, fit for its heavy respon¬ 
sibilities, by receiving some training in the 
Ashrama. It should be clearly understood 
that during the period of training, these mem¬ 
bers will have to abide strictly by the rules 
stated above. 

No one, as a rule, will be initiated into 
Sannyasa* before the completion of at least 
twelve months of Brahmacharya at the 
Ashrama. But the Ashrama and every one of 
its members will have perfect liberty to part 
with each other whenever they think such a 
course advisable, after due consideration. 

[Our contemporaries who kindly no¬ 
ticed the Prospectus of the Advaita Ashrama 
when it was issued, are requested to do us the 
same favour in respect to the above. 

— Swami Swarupananda, Ed.] 

* At present ordination into Brahmacharya/ 
Sannyasa is decided by the Headquarters of 
the Ramakrishna Order at Belur. — Ed. 


I seek shelter in that eternally existent One from whom this universe has come, 
in whom it subsists, who is its instrumental cause, ofzvhom it is a manifestation, and 

who at the same time transcends that world-manifestation 
both in the causal and the effect conditions. —^rimad-Bhagavatam, 8.3.3 






Advaita and the Advaita Ashrama 


An Inmate from Southern India 

Arise! Awake! and reaching the worthy teachers, learn. For the way, say the sages, is 
sharp like the edge of a razor and hard to cross. — Katha Upanishad 


'Revered Sir, I am sorrowing. Take me 
across the ocean of grief.' This agonizing cry 
of a distressed soul approaching the teacher, 
comes to us from the far-off ages, recorded in 
one of the oldest Upanishads, the Chhandogya. 

Today, the world is richer with the expe¬ 
rience of more than a thousand years and yet 
man is none the happier nor nearer the solace 
of the spirit than his remote ancestor. Hun¬ 
dreds of prophets and sages have brought 
tidings of a Peace of which their own soul was 
full. 'Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,' so 
preached the Christ. 'Leave all questions of 
duty and non-duty, and seek shelter with Me. 
I will deliver you from all evil. Do not grieve,' 
so said Sri Krishna. The Buddha also brought 
the message of the Peace of Nirvana through 
Renunciation and an unbounded Love to oth¬ 
ers. So did a host of others, each according to 
his own measure. 

But Peace and Good-will on earth are as 
far off as ever. On the other hand, the cold 
white light of modem science and thought is 
mercilessly showing up the grotesqueness, 
childishness or baselessness as the case may 
be, of many of the stoutest and dearest conso¬ 
lations and beliefs of the past, and revealing 
in the inmost recesses of the human heart, the 
presence of many a germ of weakness, super¬ 
stition and disease, which manifest as part of 
human nature and escape from which ap¬ 
pears impossible. The thoughtful man may 
well stand aghast at the odds against him. 


When such is the inner desolation of the heart, 
the questions of life and death, are daily press¬ 
ing more and more to the front and demand¬ 
ing a satisfactory solution. 

Lest, borne on the hurrying waters of the 
workaday world, we be tossed up and down 
by the waves of pleasure and grief, lest, in the 
rapidity of the march of events, we, in the 
weakness of our ignorance, should lag be¬ 
hind, it is necessary to take a strong central 
position, whence we can reconcile ourselves 
to all the contrasts and divergences of our 
surroundings, and whence we can keep our¬ 
selves in touch with and be abreast of the 
times. 

In vain shall we seek in the West for such 
a point d'appui, neither the ancient Greek and 
Roman philosophers nor the modem meta¬ 
physicians are able to supply us with such a 
synthesis. The verdict of Western thought, 
both ancient and modem, may very well be 
summed up in the words of Mathew Arnold, 
the apostle of 'Sweetness and Light,' and the 
fairest representative of what was best and 
highest in the life and thought of the Europe 
of the Nineteenth Century: 'Calm is not life's 
crown, though calm is well' 

When such is the despair of the West, the 
East, which has ever been the land of religion 
and philosophy, boldly proclaims through 
the Upanishads that the Peace, which the 
prophets found, can be obtained here in this 
life, and is the birth-right of every human 
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being. In these Upanishads we meet with 
such passages as '(This Self is) all 

Peace and Good/ The Brahman 

is all Peace and Freedom from fear,' 

^f p i l 

TCT^tl The bond of the heart is cut 
asunder, all doubts are solved, aU his actions 
lose their binding effects, when that lower 
and higher is seen/ And also such passages 
as ^ 



'If one knows the Self here in this very 
life, it is well; if not, there befalls a great 
calamity/ ST’W ^ 'O Janaka, 

thou hast indeed attained the Fearless One/ 


Built on the rock of experience of the 
ancient Rishis as revealed in the Upanishads, 
the Advaita Vedanta is the highest pinnacle 
of humAn thought and stands for the realiza¬ 
tion of Brahmavidya here in this life. Tearing 
off the of inequality and difference, it 
teinmls tfi^divinity of all nature, the solidarity 
dfHi life and the nobility of all its aspirations. 
It ia the synthesis of all thought, of all creeds 
ind of all faiths and therefore opposed to 
none. In the words of Swami Vivekananda, 
The Advaita is the only system which gives 
imto man complete possession of himself, 
takes off all dependence and its associated 
superstitions, thus making us brave to suffer, 
^fave to do, and in the long run attain to 
Adbsolule Freedom.' 


fkitvrtiat with the ignorance and selfish¬ 
ness of the few who monopolized all higher 
learrong in India, and what with the conse¬ 
quent narrowing of its ideal, the Advaita Ve¬ 
danta has not hitherto been able to leaven 
mankind as it should. To live up to the ideal 
of Advaita Vedanta: to fuse all the distinctions 
of race, colour, caste, class, creed and sect, into 
die unity of supreme selfless love, based not 
G?n sentiment or imagination, but on the ra- 
tltJifKFand spiritual perception of the unity 
and divinity of all existence, is the only means 
to permanently alleviate human misery and 
to ensure human progress. 


To give this truth, a freer and fuller 
scope in elevating the lives of individuals and 
leavening the mass of mankind, the Advaita 
Ashrama was established in Mayavati on the 
Himalayan heights, under the guidance of the 
Swami Vivekananda. 'Here it is hoped to 
keep Advaita free from all superstitions and 
weakening contaminations. Here will be 
taught and practised nothing but the Doctrine 
of Unity, pure and simple; and though in 
entire sympathy with all other systems, this 
Ashrama is dedicated to Advaita and Advaita 
alone' — thus runs the Prospectus of the 
Ashrama, inviting the co-operation of all to 
help make the institution effective in carrying 
out its noble aim. 

The two main objects of the Ashrama are 
the study and culture of Advaita by its mem¬ 
bers at home and abroad and secondly, ad¬ 
mission and training of Brahmacharins and 
Sannyasins to carry the Gospel of Advaita to 
all men in all lands. 

Admission is free and open to all without 
distinction of caste, class, race, or creed. Those 
who giving up all private concerns, desire to 
devote themselves exclusively to self-im¬ 
provement and furtherance of the objects of 
the Ashrama according to the constitution of 
the Ashrama are admitted as inmates. After a 
period of training which will be determined 
by the committee of Trustees of the Ashrama 
in each case, inmates will be admitted to the 
membership of the Ashrama. 

The most important of the General Rules 
of the Ashrama which will apply to both the 
inmates and the members are: 

1. No external worship of images, pic¬ 
tures &c., shall be practised nor any ritual 
except the Viraja Homa shall be performed 
in the Ashrama. 

2. Sadhana should consist of Japam or 
Astdnga Yoga and study and work in some 
department or other of the Ashrama. 
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3. Taking their stand on Advaita and the cause of spirituality. The Advaita 
making it the goal of their teaching, mem^ Ashrama offers a nucleus of such an organi- 
bers should think and speak respectfully of zation. It inculcates the spirit of self-sacrifice 
other systems of philosophy and religion. and intense activity and it believes in an ail- 

round growth of character. But institutions 
A copy of the Rules of the Ashrama to- depend upon men. 
gether with Application Form can be had on_ 

application to the Manager, Prabuddha * The current practice is to write to the Presi- 
Bharata, Lohaghat P.O., Almora.* dent, Advaita Ashran^a, either at P.O- 

Mayavati, via Lohaghat, Dt. Champavat, 
India today is in transition from a long PIN 262 524, U.P, or at 5 Dehi Entally Road, 

continued sleep to a slow awakening. It is the Calcutta, PIN 700 014, W. Bengal, for informa- 

duty of all who have the interest of spiritual tion— Ed. 

freedom at heart ar\d who believe in the spiri¬ 
tual genius of Hinduism, to combine and 
make a joint effort tow^ards the furtherance of 



1974: In front of the Pratniddfm Bharata building: 

Back row, standing centre, Swami Prajnnnanda: Middle rmv, standing kft, Stoami Virajaiianda: 
rrrwH' second Jrom right, Siucmi Abhayananda. 




EDITORIAL 



The Message of Mayavati 


The Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati 
Crosses a milestone: it completes a hundred 
yiears this year. The Prabuddha Bharata pays its 
respectful homage to this Ashrama, which 
hag sheltered and nurtured it all through. This 
special issue is dedicated to the Advaita 
Ashrama. 

The Inception Story 

Swami Vivekananda had great love and 
admiration for the Himalayas. It was 
SwMniji's ardent desire to establish a monas¬ 
tery there. The Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati 
is his dream come true. After the passing on 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Swamiji also took to wan¬ 
dering as many other brother disciples of his 
didiiThough he wanted to go to the Himala- 
he could not do so as early as he wished 
toi Various difficulties came in his way. In his 
letter dated 6 July 1890 to Sri Pramadadas 
Mitra, the elderly scholar-friend of Swamiji, 
the latter wrote: T am longing for a flight to 
die Himalayas/^ EXiring his wanderings, he 
went to the Himalayas no doubt, but could 
Itot settle down there, however much he 
have desired to do so. Providence had 
plans for him. 

T was never a missionary, nor ever would 
bfe one— my place is in the Himalayas,'^ 
wrote Swamiji in May 1894 to Prof. J.H. 
Wright, whom he affectionately called 'Ad- 
hyapalqi'. We see him writing to the Hale 
sisters on 26 July 1894: 'Miss Phillips has a 
beautiful place somewhere in the N.Y. state 
— mountain .... I am going to make a Hima¬ 
layas there and start a monastery.'^ This was 


1 Eastern and Western Disciples, The Life of 
Swami Vivekananda (Mayavati: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1993), vol. 1, p. 241. [Hereafter, 
Life.] 

2. Li/e, vol 1, p. 487. 


probably his first written expression of the 
desire to found a monastery in the Himalayas, 
though worded otherwise. In August 1896, 
Swamiji went to Switzerland from London 
along with his admirers, the Seviers. Captain 
James Henry Sevier and Mrs. Charlotte Eliza¬ 
beth Sevier were a pious English couple who, 
having heard the glory of Vedanta from 
Swamiji, had decided to come with him to 
India. In fact, during his very first private 
interview with them, Swamiji had asked 
'Mother' Sevier, for that was how he ad¬ 
dressed her: 'Would you not like to come to 
India? I will give you of my best realiza¬ 
tions.'^ While staying amidst the snowy Alps 
of Switzerland, which reminded him of the 
Himalayas, Swamiji's desire for a centre in the 
Himalayas must have become stronger. Hav¬ 
ing known that a few of his Western disciples, 
specially the Seviers, were keen to dedicate 
their lives to Vedanta, he wished that a centre 
was to be established for their stay some¬ 
where near Almora, about 7000 feet above sea 
level to make their stay comfortable. So, in a 
letter to his friend, Lala Badri Sah of Almora, 
Swamiji wrote that he desired to purchase a 
bungalow with gardens aroimd somewhere 
in or near Almora. Later, in November 1896, 
he reminded him about the purchase and 
added that he wanted a 'whole hill'. Now, 
probably the prophet in him imderstood that 
though he desired much, he might not be able 
to make it to the Himalayas for longer stays 
there in future. So, it was at the Himalayas of 
Europe that he satisfied the Seviers with his 
constant presence. As promised to Mother 


3. Swami Vivekananda, Complete Works (Cal¬ 
cutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1959), vol. 8, p. 317. 
[Hereafter, CW.] 

4. Life, vol. 2, p. 113. 
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Sevier, he was at his best in Saas-Fee (Switzer¬ 
land), where he spent 'some of the most lumi¬ 
nous spiritual moments of his life'.^ Before 
starting for the Alps, he had written to the 
Hale sisters: 'I expect to go to India with some 
English friends who are going to live in my 
monastery there, which by the by is in the air 
yet. It is struggling to materialize somewhere 
in the Himalayas.'^ Later on, in his lecture at 
Almora, Swami Vivekananda expressed a de¬ 
sire to spend his final days in the Himalayas. 

Swamiji returned to India, accompanied 
by the Seviers among others,: to be received 
by his motherland with great enthusiasm. 
The Seviers soon left for Almora where they 
stayed at the Thompson House, which was 
rented for their use. Meanwhile, Sri B.R. Ra- 
jam Iyer, who was the first Editor of the 
Prahuddha Bharata, passed away in Madras. 
The publication of the journal had therefore 
to be discontinued from Madras. It came as a 
rude shock to Swamiji, who had also arrived 
at Almora by that time. He told Mr. Sevier 
that the couple's intention to serve India 
could take the form of their running the jour¬ 
nal from the Himalayas. Thus, the Thompson 
House became the second home of the 
Prahuddha Bharata. Mr. Sevier acted as Man¬ 
ager and Swami Swarupananda became the 
first monastic Editor. Next, the Seviers toured 
Almora District extensively with Swami 
Swarupananda, looking for a proper place for 
the proposed Himalayan Ashrama. It is thus 
that they came upon the estate of Mayavati. 
With the hearty blessings of Swamiji, the 
Seviers purchased the land, which had been a 
tea garden before. Soon, the Prahuddha Bharata 
office was shifted over to that place. The Ad- 
vaita Ashrama was ultimately inaugurated 
on 19 March 1899, the day on which the birth 
anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna was publicly 
celebrated that year.^ Swamiji sent a letter in 
March 1899 to the joint-founders of the 


5. Li/e, vol. 2, p. 118. 

6. Life, vol. 2, p. 117. 

7. Life, vol. 2, pp. 431-2. 
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Ashrama [Swami Swarupananda], in which 
he wrote in part: 

The Advaita is the only system which 
gives unto man complete possession of 
himself, takes off all dependence and its 
associated superstitions, thus making us 
brave to suffer, brave to do, and in the long 
run attain to Absolute Freedom.... Here it 
is hoped to keep Advaita free from all 
superstitions and weakening contamina¬ 
tions... . This Ashrama is dedicated to Ad- 

o 

vaita and Advaita alone. 

From then on began the saga of hardship and 
of hard work, until Mr. Sevier succumbed to 
austerities a year later. Mrs. Sevier left India 
for good seventeen years later. The monastics 
have been running the Ashrama since then 
through thick and thin. 

Swamiji's love for the Himalayas grew 
with the passing of days. He had written to 
Swami Brahmananda on 21 November 1899: 
T am going to the Himalayas soon to retire for 
ever.' Again, to Mary Hale, he wrote on 
17 June 1900: 'So much of optimism has come 
to me, Mary, that I should fly off to the Hima¬ 
layas if I had wings.'^ 

Advaita Alone 

After his second tour of the West, 
Swamiji came back to India on 9 December 
1900. He had returned hastily only because of 
his premonition that Captain Sevier was seri¬ 
ously ill. Unfortunately, Captain Sevier 
passed away even before Swamiji reached 
India. Pained at the news, the latter instantly 
decided to leave for Mayavati from Belur 
Math to console Mrs. Sevier. His visit to 
Mayavati (beginning 3 January 1901) is an 
interesting chapter in his life story. For one, 
Swamiji was extremely happy that his desire 
to have a monastery in the Himalayas had 
come true. For another, he was sad that the 
'cause has already two European martyrs' 
(the other being J.J. Goodwin). During his 
stay for a fortnight there, on the one hand 


8. Life, vol. 2, p. 432. 

9. CW,vol.8,p. 524. 
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Swamiji was impressed by the Ashrama and 
its activities but on the other, he was sur¬ 
prised to see ritualism entering the Advaita 
Ashrama also. Swamiji strongly disapproved 
of it one evening when all were gathered 
about the fireplace. However, he did not ask 
the aahramites to remove the little shrine they 
had arranged so as not to hurt their senti¬ 
ments. But, those who had introduced the 
services themselves gave the practice up 
about a year later. Later on, when a young 
monk 'complained' through correspondence 
to the Holy-Mother, Sri Sarada Devi, about 
not being able to,.practise dualisjtic form of 
.wor^p at Mayavati, the Mother's emphatic 
Dcply eame: 'One who is our guru (Sri Rama- 
kri5hna),-he.is Advaita. Since you all are his 
di^plfis, you too are Advaitins.'^^ That put 
an end.-to any doubt that anyone might have 
had regarding the ideals of the Advaita 
Ashrama. Swami Vivekananda's explicit ad¬ 
vice to the monks of Mayavati was as fol- 
lows:^^ 

[At Mayavati,] attention was to be paid 
only to the subjective side of religion such 
as meditation, individual and collective 
study of scriptures, and the practice and 
the teaching of the highest spiritual mo¬ 
nism, free from any dualistic weakness or 
dependence^ 

The/Idem wf'Adt^aMm 

(God (Bndunah), the universe (jagat) and 
toe Atving l[>eing ijiva) —r these; are the three 
entities which poncerrt all metaphysical in* 
qukybAH philosophy centres around these 
three entities—th^ reality or unreality, their 
mutual relationships) ways of knowing them, 
and so on. Vedanta has three main streams 
and many sub-streams, all depending upon 
the differences of opinion regarding these 
three entities alone. Of the major streams of 
Vedanta, Dualism (Dvaita), regards all the 
three above entities as true, eternal and sepa¬ 
rate from one another. Qualified Non-Dual- 

10. L;/e, vol. 2, p. 572. 

11. Life, vol. 2, p. 571. 


ism (Visistadvaita) regards the last two as 
real, only as the qualifications of the first. That 
means, jagat and jiva are real insofar as they 
are qualifications of Brahman. Finally, ac¬ 
cording to Non-Dualism (Advaita), both jiva 
and jagat are illusory. Only Brahman is real 
and eternal. Thus, as Sri Ramakrishna used to 
repeatedly say, Advaita means Brahman 
alone is real and everything else is unreal. 

Swami Vivekananda says: 'All of relig¬ 
ion is contained in the Vedanta, that is, in the 
three stages of the Vedanta philosophy, the 
Dvaita, Vishishtadvaita and Advaita; one 
comes after the other. ... Now, by religion is 
meant Vedanta.The Advaita Ashrama at 
Mayavati is dedicated to the propagation of 
this highest religion. 

Is Religion Practical? 

The next point is utility. If Advaita is the 
highest type of religion and if religion is noth¬ 
ing but Vedanta alone, what is the use of it? 
'Religion, to help mankind, must be ready 
and able to help him in whatever condition he 
is, in servitude or in freedom, in the depths of 
degradation or on the heights of purity; eve¬ 
rywhere, equally, it should be able to come to 
his aid. The principles of Vedanta, or the ideal 
of religion, or whatever you may call it, will 
be fulfilled by its capacity for performing this 
great function,' says Swamiji.^^ 

AH through his life, one of the important 
questions that Swamiji thought over was, 
how to make religion practicable in day-to- 
day life. That is, he wanted to build a bridge 
between the life of the world and the highest 
religious principles. He wanted that the 'ficti¬ 
tious differentiation between religion and the 
life of the world must vanish'.^'^ Swamiji had 
first-hand experience of the religion that was 
practised in India during those days. During 
his wanderings he had come in close touch 
with the religious practices of Indians. The 
religious history of India is colourful indeed. 

12. CW, vol. 5, p. 81-2. 

13. CW, vol. 2, pp. 300-01. 

14. CW,vol. 2,p. 291. 
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All life in India is centred around religion. 
Now, the religion of the common masses con¬ 
sisted only of rituals — most of them having 
very little meaning. Ritualistic practices hav¬ 
ing continued for centuries and mythological 
stories having grown in abundance, the vari¬ 
ety in religion had increased to astounding 
proportions and thus, social differences were 
widening with the passing of time. There 
were saints and sages from time to time who 
showed the correct path. But, the situation 
remained almost the same. While the highest 
ideal of Advaita was propounded in this very 
land, the common masses were simply left 
out of consideration. Consequently, the real 
India, which is the masses, suffered on all 
fronts. For the select few, religion meant only 
discussing about God, worshipping Him in 
various forms without a clear idea that He can 
be seen and realized, and following several 
man-made rules at the cost of fellow beings. 
That was India and its religion in practice. 

It is an age-old truth that unity brings 
strength while divisions cause weakness. 
Even with the knowledge of oneness, Ad¬ 
vaita, being here for a thousand years and 
more, the land had not found out a way to 
unite people, at least at the gross level. Dis¬ 
unity caused mutual hatred and the result 
was weakness. Just as a weak body is easily 
prone to ailments, this weak race succumbed 
helplessly to various external influences. For¬ 
eign rule, alien cultures, atheism, poverty, 
disease — the list of 'infections' grew. Not 
that reformers were not trying hard to im¬ 
prove the situation — only they could not go 
to the root of the problem. 

While the situation in India till the ad¬ 
vent of Vivekananda was this, the scenario in 
many other nations of the world was of a 
different nature. When SWamiji went to the 
West, he witnessed grandeur at the physical 
level. The power of organization, education, 
social harmony, progress of women — all 
such things were too evident there. With all 
the glory of Western social structure, how¬ 
ever, there was something lacking. Though 


there was wealth and material comfort, there 
were the problems of loneliness and mean¬ 
inglessness for want of higher ideals. These 
problems had led to several complexities and 
disharmony, thereby causing unhappiness in 
the minds of those people. 

Thus, the East and the West, both had 
problems. 'My God, I saw terrible misery 
amongst my brethren; I searched and discov¬ 
ered a way out of it.'^^ Instead of suggesting 
some odd solutions to problems, Swamiji 
went deeper. He had always sought a single, 
lasting cure for all illnesses. Now, he discov¬ 
ered that Vedanta was the answer to the prob¬ 
lems of both the West and the East. Secondly, 
Swamiji also understood that no individual 
or culture can survive in isolation. There 
should be harmony or oneness, and that 
comes from living for a higher ideal. Here 
again, Vedanta comes in. 

A religion which was to help humanity 
in all respects was confined to books, and 
only the non-essentials were being practised. 
Swamiji came and changed the situation. 

The Path to Perfection 

The fundamental principle of Vedanta is 
the idea of the Self (Atman). Beyond the body, 
beyond the mind, there is the eternal Self, 
which is the repository of all powers, declare 
the scriptures. Swami Vivekananda said that 
to dwell upon weakness is not the remedy for 
weakness. Again, to dwell upon human fail¬ 
ings is not the solution to the problem of 
human failings. So, he taught the positive 
truth — the glory of the Atman. 'The ideal of 
faith in ourselves is of the greatest help to 
us,'^^ he declared. The very faith that we have 
infinite power within us brings [to] us tre¬ 
mendous strength. Through the cultivation of 
faith in ourselves, our weakness will go away 
slowly and we shall grow stronger and 
stronger day by day. Swamiji asserts that if 
matter is powerful, thought is omnipotent. 
The power of right thinking and right attitude 


15. Li/e, vol. 1, p. 487. 
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is never exaggerated. 

This is the path to perfection — to leave 
behind all our limitations and to understand 
that we are the Self/ says Swamiji. Through 
the Atman ideal, we can bring about success 
in every field. If infinite power that is within 
X 3 S is brought-to bear upon matter, it brings 
about material development. If the same 
power; is brought to bear upon the mind, it 
brings about intellectual development. If, 
however,flhis power is brought to bear upon 
itself/ it will transform us into gods. This is the 
teaching of Swami Vivekananda. 

To know that each one of us is the Self — 
the repository of all strength, purity, good¬ 
ness r^ and to manifest the same is the goal. 
■RdS is the!'essence of religion also. How to 
tnanifbst the innate divinity? There are four 
faculties in human beings: thinking, feeling, 
wtUing and action. All the four faculties can 
be utilized either singly, or in twos, or threes, 
or together, to arouse the inner Self, according 
to temperaments. Jnana yoga corresponds to 
the thinking faculty. Bhakti yoga corresponds 
fo the feeling faculty. Raja yoga corresponds 
to the willing faculty. Finally comes the path 
of karma or selfless action. For this age, this 
last path has been specially stressed by 
Swamiji as this could be the religion of the 
masses. Here again, the idea of practical Ad- 
vaita comes in. Since there is the Self in every 
being, we have to see the divinity present in 
people around us, forget all differences and 
serve God in them. This will help us grow 
spiritually. This ideal is oneness from start to 
finish. And it is universal in appeal and ap¬ 
proach. Therefore, the first step is to know the 
ideal of life as not just bare survival but as 
having a supreme purpose. The second step 
is to Imow the ideal of the Atman. Third, to 
think about the glory of the inner Self. Finally, 
to follow the practical aspect of Advaita, 
which is primarily selfless service of God in 
living beings. Such is the vast scope of the 
Vedanta of Vivekananda. And it is this Ve¬ 
danta that Swamiji wanted the Advaita 
Ashrama of Mayavati to stand for. 


The Glory of the Himalayas 

The Himalayas has been considered the 
land of renunciation {Tydga bhumi) and the 
land of yoga (Yoga bhumi) by spiritual seekers 
since ancient times. For inspiration, for soli¬ 
tude, for sadhana, for holy company, for illu¬ 
mination — for almost everything concerning 
the life of the Spirit, seekers have been resort¬ 
ing to the Himalayas. Religion is not learnt 
from books. It is through living examples that 
we learn about the truths of religion. Further, 
the higher truths of religion are not realized 
amidst the din and bustle of city life. One has 
to go far away, to places where silence reigns. 
Even amongst such 'silent zones', the moun¬ 
tain, and specially the Himalayas, is the best. 
This is because, there,. .thought will be clear 
... the nerves more settled,' says Swamiji.^^ 
The Himalayas is the birthplace of the Ad¬ 
vaita Vedanta. Thousands of yogis and sages 
have struggled hard to realize the Truth in the 
lap of the Himalayas down the centuries. 
Moreover, tradition has it that the Himalayas 
is the land of Shiva — the God of the contem- 
platives. It is the birthplace of Parvati, the 
Mother of all power and knowledge. In the 
Gita, Sri Krishna says that, of the immovables, 
He is the Himalayas. 

Swami Vivekananda was asked once: 
'Swamiji, why is it that in spite of their Vedan- 
tic thought, the Hindus are idolaters?' 
Swamiji replied: 'Because we have the Hima¬ 
layas/^^ Being the birthplace of the holy wa¬ 
ters like the Ganga, the Himalayas teaches 
human beings how to adore God and nature. 
For, the snow-clad mountain is the symbol of 
sanctity. Nivedita too got almost the same 
reply as above to a question of hers. 'Why do 
they kiss the ground before the image?' she 
had asked. Swamiji had replied: 'Is it not the 
same thing to kiss the ground before that 
image as to kiss the ground before these 


17. CW,vol. 8,p.400. 

18. ■pUWfTt — Gita, 10.25. 

19. Life, vol. 1, p. 364. 
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mountains (meanings the Himalayas)?'-*’ Be- 
mg the gigantic representative on earth of all 
that is good and glorious, all that is majestic 
and great, alt that is pure and holy, the Hima¬ 
layas can certainly be the best home of Ad- 
vaita. And so it isl 

The one-hundred-year-long history of 
the Advaita Ashrama is ample proof of the 
success of Swamiji's plan. Numerous illustri¬ 
ous monks have led austere, contemplative 
lives here and some of them have been spiri¬ 
tual guides to humanity. Life's path is not 
strewn with roses here. Therehavebeen man- 
eaters that chilled the heart and also beautiful 
song birds that filled the soul with inspira¬ 
tion. The monks have witnessed both types of 
situations. Secondly, the publications of this 
Ashrama — specially the life and works of 
Swami Vivekanarvda — have been inspiring 
people, and will be doing so, all over the 


20. l//c, vol. 2, p. 360. 


globe. The journal, Prabuddha Bharata, has 
been carrying the message of Vedanta as 
demonstrated by Pamakrishna-Vivekananda 
to many homes since the last one hundred 
years, uninterruptedly. Thirdly, the Mayavati 
Hospital, which serves God in human beings 
day and night is a living example of service as 
a form of spirituality. Fourthly, its Guest 
House helps world-weary seekers enjoy the 
charm of spiritual contemplation in the si¬ 
lence and solitude of Mayavati. All these go 
to show the truth that Swami Vivekananda's 
efforts are helping humanity. How many had 
heard about Mayavati a century ago? Thou¬ 
sands all over the world know about it today. 
True to the wishes of Vivekananda, the 
Ashrama has stood firmly for the highest 
level humanity can conceive of during the last 
one hundred years. It is earnestly hoped that 
it will continue to inspire humanity for ages 
to come. □ 



The Pine tree near the Ashrama 


Swamiji's Vision of the Ashrama at Mayavati 

and the Ashrama's Scenic Beauty 

SWAMI SATYAPRIYANANDA 

At Mayavati, as elsewhere, spring is con- March-April and leave in October. Some 


sidered the king of seasons. Nature in all its 
is all smiles and the air is laden with 
sweetness and fragrance of many flowers that 
make their appearance to the delight of the 
inmates and visitors, after the cold winter; 
birds too feel happy, so do bees and a variety 
of insects. Rhododendrons bloom and cover 
the mountains with their red flowers. Says the 
Mayavati Diary Entry of 17 February 1925: 
Signs of spring are showing themselves in 
the blossoming of the rhododendrons and in 
ttienew shoots breaking forth on trees.' A few 
days later the Entry of 27 th reads: The rhodo¬ 
dendrons are in full bloom and look grand.' 
These flowers provide an edible juice much 
enjoyable and a very good substitute to the 
canned drinks one comes across in the plains. 
Summer is the time for long walks along the 
meanderk^ road; some go as far as the 'tiffin- 
top', some as far as Phurti even. Younger 
members go as far as Lohaghat having been 
forced to remain essentially indoors during 
tfaeioold winter. The monastery, old as it is, is 
surrounded by a beautiful garden which, 
^ug^ nearly flowerless during winter is, in 
spring, summer and autunm, in full bloom 
with a variety of flowers of different hues, 
sizes, shapes and fragrances: roses, dahlias, 
chrysanthemums, lilies, magnolias, and 
many other seasonal flowers too. Each flow- 
ermg plant invites the visitors' attention as it 
does-ihe bees and other honey-sucking in¬ 
sects. Besides, one finds a number of flower- 
potS'With flower-bearing plants or cactuses of 
differ^t shapes and sizes — some bearing 
flowers even. 

Mayavati abounds in birds, big and 
small, each singing a tune characteristically 
its own, and highly attractive to the eyes and 
ears. Usually migratory, they come in 


birds sing musical notes, which can be inter¬ 
preted to imply a call to man and nature to do 
something. Kaphul Pako is such a sound from 
a bird — a call to the tree bearing the tiny and 
delicious Kaphal fruit to ripen. Bell birds go on 
calling ceaselessly at regular frequency all 
night from about 8 p.m. to early in the morn¬ 
ing. During the day, some birds give a con¬ 
tinuous call (which sounds like 'hip-hip hur¬ 
rah'). Both these birds together seem to hint 
that an aspirant should call on God likewise, 
day and night, without ceasing. Some birds 
come with the question (Diary Entry of 
30 September 1934): 'What are you doing, 
what are you doing, O dear?', reminding the 
hearer about what he should be doing! Some 
birds rise early and remind one that it is 
morning and time for spiritual practices! 
Some look delightful to the eyes — especially 
those very tiny birds with unalloyed blue, 
red, or yellow colour which fly in clusters! 
Some have a soul-captivating combination of 
colours! Two crows with a hoarse voice re- 
mind the inmates of the plains and they keep 
company through the cold winter! Then there 
is the woodpecker with the unanswered 
question: 'how much would a woodpecker 
peck if a woodpecker would peck wood?' 

The birds that remain with the inmates 
during winter are also of a variety. Some birds 
fly in swarms and, after they alight on trees 
and before starting on their next flight, make 
merry tunes — a close parallel to which one 
can recall in the cracker display on the day of 
the Public Celebration of the birthday of Sri 
Ramakrishna at Belur. These carry the mind 
across impenetrable mountains, down 
scorching plains, to the spiritual centre on the 
bank of the holy Ganges. Some birds there 
are, too small in size and with the peculiar 
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habit of most often leinding on a tree upside 
down, though they straighten up in a mo¬ 
ment! Vultures too soar in the sky and when 
one descends close enough, it makes one 
shudder on hearing the noise its flapping 
wings can emit; this itself should frighten its 
prey to death! 

The rains descend in monsoon raising a 
thunderous noise from the many streams and 
waterfalls^. One occasionally sees a rainbow 
in the sky; sometimes two^. On occasions we 
find a short rainbow caused by clouds in tlte 
direction of the sun. Unusual and rare, but true. 
Hail (called Banmora) storms which cause 
much havoc to fruits, flowers, and vegeta¬ 
tion^, high winds^, clouds of varying shapes 
and hues are common too. Sights of rising 


1. 9 August 1924: The water from our Mayavati 
Niagara & the Dhara was gushing m torrents 
in the evening. 29 September 1924: The Dhara 
looked a veritable waterfall & there was an¬ 
other across the road into the Mayavati 
streamlet. There was another near the walnut 
orchard. Both the lakes were overflowing... 
15 October 1924: Both the lakes are full. The 
Niagara is in full swing & the water near the 
Dhara comes down in torrents & has formed 
a miniature waterfall. 17 July 1942: Last night 
it rained cats & dogs. And the raining is con¬ 
tinuing even till this morning. It was raining 
all through the day. The dried up springs are 
again resonant with life. From inside the 
rooms one can hear the murmuring music of 
the rushing, leaping, gushing, steaming, and 
foaming springs. 5 August 1943: It has been 
raining since yesterd ay. We have no sun these 
days. Real rainy season starts with August. 
The torture of the monsoon makes Mayavati 
really hopeless. 

24 September 1923: It was a very beautiful 
moon-lit night. Patches of clouds enhanced 
the glory of the night and the moon rays 
reflected a rainbow over the clouds. 15 April 
1924: It rained in the evening about sunset & 
there was a beautiful double rainbow re¬ 
flected against the eastern hills. 


clouds, of clouds 'cHmbing' over the Dharam- 
garh mountains and sweeping down the 
slope towards the Ashrama, of clouds 'too 
weak to rise' and content to stay at levels 
lower than the Ashrama, are common. 

It is a rare sight to see flashes of lightning 
among clouds at a lower height; something 
one does not find in the plains. After a hail, 
the ice pellets lying on the ground melt very 

4 

soon. Quite often the atmosphere is misty, 
and as dense mists flow past, they create an 
unusual experience of rains. Of course, it is 
cold when it actually rains and there is a 
supporting cold breeze! Rains cease but then 
moisture rises from the ground and one can 
see the formation of clouds. 

In early days the Ashrama had two lakes 
near the present cowshed. Both these would 
be brimming during the rains, and the water 
overflowing the bank would cause land¬ 
slides. This was a matter of great concern until 
subsequently during the time of Swami Chi- 
datmanandaji it was decided that the lakes be 
emptied and used effectively for wheat culti¬ 
vation. Some of the Mayavati Diary Entries 

3. 29 May 1946: Lot of damage was done to 
vegetable garden and potato seedlings by the 
unprecedented hail. 9 March 1952: At about 
6.15 p.m., a heavy shower of hailstones began 
and it continued for more than 5 minutes. 
Very big hailstones fell (size: approximately 
5" {diameter or circumference?] a stone). The 
whole region became covered with a white 
sheet of hailstones, which looked like the af¬ 
tereffect of a snow-fall. 30 April 1969: There 
was heavy hailstorm this evening. All the 
hills here became covered with Vi" to V' of 
hail-stones. It is feared that all fruits, vegeta¬ 
bles and wheat will be destroyed by this hail¬ 
storm. 

4. 22 March I960: Rains, hails and strong wind 
have created a havoc. It was something like a 
tornado. It continued throughout the day. 
Some trees have fallen. One bench was car¬ 
ried away, and the wooden gate with rose 
creeper has given way to the strong wind. The 
temp, came down as if winter had started. 
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pertaining to the lakes in this connection are: 

19 September 1914: Three Brahmacharins, 
Pravash, Sitapati and Bharat, together with 
Mohan Lai go to see the condition of the lake 
which overflowing swept away along with its 
current some trees and blocked the passage 
leading to Mother's Bungalow. They waited 
there for nearly two hours and instructed the 
savants to cut passage ways for the accumu¬ 
lated water to flow down. 

24 August 1948: ...the first report we got 
from Swami Amoghananda, who was going to 
the cowshed, was that there was a landslide 
just near the small tea garden to the left of the 
Ashrama. Shastri Maharaj [Swami Yogeswar- 
ananda] went there. The two tanks in the gar¬ 
den above were overflowing and they were the 
cause for the landslide. After tea three or four 
of us went with servants carrying pick-axes 
and spades to the spring area first and directed 
the course of the water. Then two or three 
channels were made for the tank water to flow 
out from the garden above. Everywhere there 
were heavy falls — waterfalls ever 5 where. 
Rain was continuing still. With raincoats on, 
we had to work for canalising the water flow. 
Deep and huge falls were threatening our 
spring. They were also given a different direc¬ 
tion. It was said that such heavy rains and so 
many waterfalls were not seen in living mem¬ 
ory. We all enjoyed the fun. Sw. Ananyananda, 
Brs. Lakshmana and Vijaya went to the river¬ 
side. It was a grand sight. Like spun cotton, 
water was gushing in the narrow valley in its 
course. 25: The road where the landslide had 
occurred was repaired in the morning. The 
water flow was still continuing though consid¬ 
erably diminished in volume. 

15 September 1951: The water of the lakes 
were baled out by cutting outlets. 

During the rainy season, wood for light¬ 
ing fire has to be preserved in advance so that 
cooking food does not become a problem. 
When the sun rises or sets, thousands of cica¬ 
das make a crazy din in chorus! In contrast, 
there is the tiny insect pissu (flea) which likes 
to stay on clothes and move about when it is 


dark making a peculiar sensation which dis¬ 
turbs one in meditation and sleep; they even 
bite. And these appear to have spring-loaded 
feet, for once the light is switched on, lo and 
behold, they are not to be seen. Only immers¬ 
ing the clothes on one's body in a bucket of 
hot water with the room dark, is the sure way 
out of this menace. But then they are back if 
you just go through the jungles! 

Rats too are a menace. They are also of a 
variety and keep running in the gap between 
planks overhead, sometimes peeping in to see 
if there is something for them to eat. Mouse¬ 
trap is the solution, but then instead of killing 
them, some prefer to take them out for a joy 
ride (no joy to it) as one would a pet dog and 
leave them at a distant place. Then there is the 
occasional visit of locusts which feed on vege¬ 
table crops (Diary Entries of 28 December 
1902, and 17, 23, 24 July 1951). Swarms of 
insects come occasionally to feed on the petals 
of roses. One comes across parrots of two 
types: those with a short tail, and those with 
a long tail which are not seen in the plains. 
Parrots too fly about in groups and cause 
havoc to vegetation and fruit crops. An ever- 
watchful guard is the only solution. 

Then there are the caterpillars, flies, in¬ 
sects, bees and their sworn enemy—the tiger 
bee^—scorpions, butterflies, and a variety of 
other life forms. One wonders on seeing the 
ever murmuring bee, the ever busy bee with 
its store of vitality, and with the poet Isaac 
Watts one sings: 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower! 

The rainy season also invites the quiet frogs 
(indeed they do not make such noise as those 


5. 27 October 1943: 'Tiger bees' coming these 
days in large numbers to attack the small 
honey bees — a number of them were killed 
using badminton rackets. 
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in the plains which croak without break, say¬ 
ing as it were, 'Ram, rokkha koro, Rama, protect 
me'. Even the frogs here seem to respect 
Swamiji's wishes!) which getting attracted to 
the headlights of passing vehicles get crushed 
under the wheels. 

There are the blood-sucking leeches^ 
which invariably get their share of blood from 
the unwary traveller who dares to go over 
mountain paths. Leeches are to be jfound also 
on tar roads! Gum boots are not much of a 
help. So, the inmates are well prepared for 
such occasions. A pinch of salt kills the leech, 
and the blood oozing from the wound can be 
treated with medicines or left to heal on its 
own. Those who are careless and fail to ob¬ 
serve the leech at play, can have their bed¬ 
covers soaked in blood! There is another va¬ 
riety of leech^ which finds bovine blood more 
relishing. Finding their way into the noses of 
the cows and bulls or into their hoofs, these 
leeches grow in size in safety. The veterinary 
doctor knows how to get them out of their 
hiding and lead them to death! The villagers 
have a local superstition; that the leeches 
should be tied to a string and left to dry, else 
they will grow in numbers! 

Another trouble is that during the rains, 
the clouds on the north to north-west prevent 


6. 19 June 1927: Both of them are almost 
drenched in rain, and leeches were clustered 
all around their legs, right upto the knees. 
20 August 1934: Leeches drew out profuse 
blood from our all-bone and all-adventurous 
editor, Sw. Pavitrananda, the thin-as-palm- 
leaf-toy-soldier, the hero of our today's ex¬ 
pedition. 

7. 25 February 1918: A big leech is found in the 
nose of the horse. Doctor tries to bring it out 
but in vain. 26: Bharat extracts a big leech 
from Tibu's [horse] nose by means of a for¬ 
ceps. The leech is about 10" long. 27; Bharat 
extracts another leech a little smaller than 
yesterday's from Tibu's nose. 3 March 1918: 
The fourth leech is extracted today from 
Tibu's nose. 


the visitor from having a look at the Himala¬ 
yan range; this problem starts even before the 
rains actually descend and continues as long 
there are clouds. Then there is the problem of 
possible landslides which obstruct communi¬ 
cation. The Diary Entry of 23 October 1924 
gives a graphic description of the loss of com¬ 
munication during one rainy season: 

Mr. Cooke arrived at 3.30 p.m. His luggage 
arrived late in the evening. He gives a vivid 
description of the damage done by the flood to 
the bridge over the Chalti river. He says the 
bridge has lost its support at both ends and that 
it hangs mid-air on the wire-cage on the two 
sides which is supported at the ends by up¬ 
rights on both banks. So it is more like a cradle. 
One has to climb up to the bridge by catching 
hold of two trunks of trees. 

One can imagine that at such times there 
would be postal delay, and when the post 
finally arrives, one certainly finds that the 
mail is soaked in rain water! 

Another entry in the Diary dated 19 June 
1927 reads: 

At about 2 p.m. Satyen Maharaj and Pras- 
anta Maharaj arrived here from Almora. They 
have taken us by surprise as we were not at all 
ready to receive them at such an early date. 
Both of them were almost drenched in rain, and 
leeches clustered all around their legs, right up 
to the knees.... Water is leaking in every room, 
which has created a great trouble to all. 

Flies, butterflies and bees often find their 
way into the rooms! The sad part is that they 
do not themselves find their way out nor do 
they understand that the inmates are really 
guiding them to the free, fresh air outside! 
Repeatedly striking themselves against win¬ 
dow panes, they stay indoors and prefer to 
die of hunger rather than be guided by human 
beings. One cannot but muse over this and 
compare it to our own sad state of being 
bound in Maya. 

Though opinion is divided on whether it 
is a blessing or a curse, Mayavati is now more 
modern than it was in the distant past: it has 
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electrical connection^, a metalled road from 
Lohaghat^, a computer for the journal's 
work^®, a generator^^ for operation during 


8. 22 March 1964: Men of electric department at 
work at the Ashrama. They began work here 
from 19th, Yogasthananda heard from them. 
19 December 1965: Electricity has come to 
Mayavati tonight at 8.50 p.m. 1 April 1966: 
P.B. building has got the electrical connection 
today. All lights are burning there. 3 April 
1966: Ashrama building has got the electrical 
connection tonight. 4 April 1966: Hospital has 
got the electric connection tonight. 3 May 
1966: Guest House has got electric connec¬ 
tion. 27 Junel9S2: The new Goshala in the lake 
garden got first new supply of current. 

9. 7 August 1938: Makhan M. and Sachin M. 
went to Lohaghat in the afternoon to attend a 
meeting in connection with the proposed mo¬ 
tor-road from Tanakpur to Lohaghat. About 
one hundred persons attended the meeting 
and unanimous resolution was passed in fa¬ 
vour of the proposal. 15 November 1941: The 
engineer suggested that we might apply to 
the D.C. for taking up the road from Lohaghat 
to Mayavati under government care on the 
ground that it might be considered as a feeder 
to the main road from Ashkot to Tanakpur. 
31 December 1955: Road work [motor road] 
begins. 17 February 1956: The road work, it 
seems, has started on many places between 
Lohaghat and Mayavati.... 22 to 30 April 
1959: Notable event: Sanction of Rs. 1 lakh for 
the construction of pucca road from Lo¬ 
haghat to Mayavati. Work is expected to be 
completed by June '60. 

The road was metalled during 1993-1994. 

10. Thanks to the generous financial assitance 
from Prof. Shiv Kumar Gupta, USA, a long¬ 
time friend of ours, now we have got a com¬ 
puter here, thus bringing back to PE's home 
a major portion of its publication work from 
Calcutta. This will save a lot of time we for¬ 
merly lost in postal communication with dis¬ 
tant Calcutta. The final lithoprinting etc., 
however, will continue to be done at Calcutta. 
{Prabuddha Bharata, 1996, p. 451.) 14 April 


occasional emergency needs of the journal's 
work on computer and another for the hospi¬ 
tal, a dependable water-source with six stor¬ 
age tanks (one of these is named 'Swami 
Vireswarananda Tank') and a. jeep. Then 
there is the solar light^^; the gramophone, 
radio, and transistor radio^^ — which have 
been displaced by a public address / music 
system — for the patients of the dispen¬ 
sary/hospital; at various times a pedometer, 

1996; Sw. Satyapriyananda brought with him 
a set of computer machines for the P.B. Office. 
15: Sw. Satyapriyananda with the help of Br. 
Bipin [Madhavachaitanya] fixed the com¬ 
puter machine in the P.B. Office and checked 
the performance. The performance was 
found quite alright. 

Another computer and a scanner arrived 
at Mayavati on 21 October 1998. 

11. 25 June 1997: Sw. Satyapriyananda and Sw. 
Nirmohananda returned from Bareilly hav¬ 
ing purchased a new generator set for the P.B. 
computer. 

The hospital's generator was kindly do¬ 
nated by Sri Hemant Jukaria of Lohaghat in 
September 1998. 

12. 18 February 1992: Today some Govt, techni¬ 
cians came and fitted three Solar Domestic 
Light Systems — two in the hospital and one 
in the Ashrama. These Light Systems have 
been donated by the neda to our hospital, and 
have been arranged by our Dr. Swamiji. 
26 May 1998: Sw. Anubhavananda went to 
Lohaghat and returned after dusk with three 
sets of Solar Lights purchased from Pithora- 
garh. The lights will be fitted in the Ashrama 
building. 

13. 9 May 1912: Gramophone played in the 
Ashrama by Fabu before all the boys & coo¬ 
lies. 13 April 1949: A Radio has come to 
Mayavati from Calcutta thro' Swami Yo- 
geswaranandaji. For the first time in the his¬ 
tory of Mayavati, a Radio has come today for 
the use of the Ashrama & Hospital. 13 March 
1965: The transistor set, which Philips India 
Ltd. have donated to the hospital, arrived by 
rail. 
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a binoculars, or an altimeter^^ found its way 
into Mayavati; power tilling was resorted to 
for agricultural work^^. A greerihouse was set 
up in October 1998 through the generous help 
of a friend. Yet with all this it must be admit¬ 
ted that science never got a strong grip over 
the thinking of the ashramites!^^ It was only 
an aid that could be used with much comfort 
and as easily set aside. 

The Ashrama's post-office in the 
Prabuddha Bharata building (started on 
1 April 1919) has its (the post-office's) own 
telephone changed recently (May/June 1998) 
from the open line system to the MARK system. 

14. 11 October 1926: Upen took the pedometer 
with him and it was found that the distance 
from the Sui jungle to here is 6 m, 6 furlongs 
and from Lohaghat 3 m, 5 furlongs. 23 Novem¬ 
ber 1954: Sw. Nikhilanandaji presents one bin¬ 
oculars to this Ashrama. 9 September 1978: Br. 
Sushanta Chaitanya (U.S.A.), with an altime¬ 
ter, went to the different places and recorded 
the following measurements (altitudes): 
Ashrama 6400 ft.; Dharamgarh 6950 ft.; Bench 
Point 6600 ft.; Shetty Field 6650 ft.; Lake Gar¬ 
den 6500 ft.; Mother's Bungalow 6300 ft.; Lo¬ 
haghat Point 6750 ft.; River 6000 ft.; Hospital 
6300 ft. 

15. 7 June 1988: Power tiller is tilling the land in 
the kitchen garden. 

16. 15 September 1948: Our Ashrama clock was 
slow by 48 minutes. It was in a world of our 
own that we were living for the last few days. 
After the night class, the correct time was set. 
[Clocks had to be sent even then to Calcutta 
for repair!] 

17. 24 December 1991: Rain started from the morn¬ 
ing. From about 10:30 a.m. it started snowing 
and continued for about two to three hours. 
The accumulation of snow was about 8". It 
snowed again at night.... One of the twin oak 
trees [under which Swami Turiyananda, it is said, 
used to sit in meditation] that had been standing 
behind the Ashrama building (the one on the 
Ashrama side) today fell down suddenly. ... 
On examination it was found that its roots 


The rains, the snow fall and the storm which 
cause falling of branches^^ do havoc to the 
telephone system. Electricity usually gets hit 
during the snows, but one can guess that rains 
are equally effective. 

Almost imperceptibly rains give way to 
the Himalayan winter with a brief autumn in 
between. A vivid picture of Mayavati's 
autumn is found in the following description 
in the Mayavati Diary Entry of 27 September 
1942: 

A very charming day indeed! The spotless 
blue sky overhead, in the horizon the silver 
lining of the silver-bright snow with an infinite 
expansive blue behind, the murmuring of the 
streams, the smiling green hills all around — 
all these at once bring a joy illimitable, a peace 
unknown and a serenity undefined, to human 
heart. This is the autumnal Mayavati! 

There are several other entries too.^® 

Surrounded by the Champavat and 

had rotted off greatly which caused the fall, 
and added to that was perhaps the extra load 
of the accumulated snow on it. Such a sudden 
end of this 'long silent witness' of the weal 
and woe of the Ashrama for decades caused 
much grief in the brothers. 

18. 27 September 1920: In the evening when the 
shadows of the night were fast closing upon 
the earth the snow view of the Himalayas 
became a little indistinct but still the lunar 
rays flooded the atmosphere with their su¬ 
perbly glorious brilliance and the whole na¬ 
ture seemed to be sleeping in silvery silence. 
The snows glistened in the moon-rays and the 
pin-drop silence of the night broken in upon 
by the charming warblings of the nocturnal 
birds was all the more intensified and spread 
a magical panorama of beauty all round. 
With the Himalayan calm and the soothing 
grandeur of nature's beauty, it was indeed 
one of the most precious nights ever experi¬ 
enced in life. 2 October 1922: Thousands of 
cosmos are all abloom and the Ashrama is 
smiling as it were at the call of autumn. The 
silvery moon is shining in the starry sky shed- 
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Kiaramgarh mountains on three sides, the 
Ashrama receives in the cold winter that fol¬ 
lows the pleasant autumn, the very welcome 
rays of the sun from as late as 8.30 a.m. to 
about 4.30 p.m.; the Mayavati Hospital and 
the T.B. segregation ward at successively 
lower heights in the shadow region receive 
sunshine very briefly; the guest house in the 
shadow of the towering mountain practically 
receives no sunshine allowing frost to deposit 
and stay throughout the day. Fogs are com¬ 
mon and hamper visibility in-general and of 
the snow-ranges inparticular. Quite often one 
chances to see in the morning, fog over the 
Bi^en village making the village totally ob¬ 
scure to us from the Ashrama. Over the un¬ 
dulating surface of the fog float as it were 
some of the higher mountains with tree tops 
projecting over the fog. And this with the 
inow-range in the far background! Splendid 
is the word. Sometimes the sun, though set- 
tingbehind the Champavat mountains, is still 
above the horizon and gives a mystic light as 
its cool rays stream through the gap between 
the Champavat and the far mountains. 

' A snowfall which, unlike the rain, is a 
quiet affair, leaves plentiful snow on the 
shadow regions; the accumulated snow con¬ 
tinues to remain for more than a month even! 
Snow usually falls here first as fine sand 
(called hajri) and then descends as fluffy 
Show-flakes. One can better appreciate the 
beauty of variegated colours Nature provides 
to the eyes when snow settles little by little on 
the branches and leaves of trees making green 
teaves first greenish white and then a faded 
p^n. IXill — that is how it all looks with 
white snow stretching all around whither one 
teoks. It is nice to watch and hear snow held 
by leaves and br anches of trees as they melt 


ding its beautiful balmy lustre all around, & 
making the milky snow-range dimly visible. 
Some birds are cooing every now and then 
from among the bushes, breaking the sombre 
silence of the Himalayas with their melodi¬ 
ous tune. The scene is simply grand & charm¬ 
ing “ not to be described but to be enjoyed. 


in part and fall under gravity making a pecu¬ 
liar rustling sound. The Diary Entries of 
13 and 14 December 1922 picture the scenery 
in these words: 

From 6 o'clock to our great astonishment it 
began to snow which continued incessantly the 
whole day long till nightfall. The fall is from 
8 inches to 10 inches high. The scenery was 
simply grand. The earth, the trees, the distant 
hills, the sky — all white - white - white with 
snows. Many of us had not seen snowfall be¬ 
fore and it seemed to us as if we had been 
carried to a fairyland! We went out on an ex¬ 
cursion to the lake and returned through the 
garden. O! What a beautiful sight! It requires a 
Scott to give vent to the feelings of one's mind 
and to describe the scene adequately. 

The scenery is indescribable when the first 
golden sunbeams fall upon the trees and hills 
clothed in milk-white snow. For the whole day 
rustling and sliding sounds were heard on all 
sides due to the falling of snows from trees & 
roofe. Towards the evening the scenery is even 
more beautiful. 

Another set of entries in the Diary describes 
in equally sublime words the majestic scenery 
and the bitter cold in the winter of 1919: 

19 January 1919: Heavenly sight. Every¬ 
thing is wrapped up in pure whiteness — a 
sight baffling all description.... Intensely cold. 
21: The cold is most trying. 22; Most unpleas¬ 
ant.... 30: This morning on rising from bed, we 
find again a heavy snowfall about six inches 
deep. Everything again looks clothed in pure 
white garment.... Piercing wind blows accom¬ 
panied by falling of sleet. Lightning flashes and 
distant thunderstorms with the roaring of 
clouds all throughout the day. The chillness 
can better be imagined than described. In a 
word, it is most terrible! 

The sloping roof-tops (v-design is ill- 
conceived here, though soothing to the eyes, 
and a drain to lead rain water away from the 
roof is bad plarming) are several inches thick 
(sometimes even a foot) with an apparently 
never-melting snow which melts under the 
feeble solar heat slowly, drips as water while 
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it also glides down, and hangs down from the 
edge of the ropf to such distances (even as 
much as a foot) as the snow can carry without 
breaking off and falling down here and there 
with a heavy though harmless thud! One has 
to make convenient pathways through the 
snow so one can move about. 

In one winter it snowed very badly (see 
Mayavati Diary Entries dated 1-19 January 
1945^^). These are too bad days for cattle—ex¬ 
treme cold and not much fodder unless one is 
alert to stock it beforehand. On this occasion, 
the village women of Phurti came to our res¬ 
cue and carried straw from Lohaghat to the 

cost —a testimony to their 
4ove for the cows'. On 23 January 1945, the 
Diary reads, 'Now the cows are happy.' Mr. 
Feroze Gandhi who was instrumental, 'dis¬ 
tributed "Gur" [molasses] among those 
women of Phurti who had carried straw for 
our cattle'. 

Throwing snow balls at each other for 
fun and making snow man are a common 
recreation in winter, if it snows^*^. Sunshine 
reflected on the snow gives a glare which 


19. I January 1945: ... After meal two huge snow¬ 
balls were made. They're being preserved for 
people who might come later, to see. It was 
such fun. 7; Snow has confined us all to our 
rooms and it's really bad to be deprived of our 
evening walks. 9: Snow again! ... Life is be¬ 
coming boring with this sort of weather. 18: 
Mr. [Feroze] Gandhi returned today. He had 
a terrible experience coming over the snow. 
The road was so bad that his progress was 
incredibly slow and night overtook him on 
the way and he had to spend the night on the 
road. 

20. 8 February 1947: Went to Shetty Field in the 
afternoon and had a snow fight. 19 December 
1961: Br. Brihat Chaitanya made a snowman. 
16 January 1963: Swamis Yogasthanandaji, 
Smarananandaji and Br. Brihat Chaitanya 
went to Lohaghat View and the bench to see 
the depth of new snow. They made a snow¬ 
man. 


Ashrama free of 


could damage the eyes! However, in winter 
there is a greater stillness because even birds 
take to a low profile searching for food which 
is not available. Inmates usually become gen¬ 
erous and arrange for some food for these 
helpless winged companions. The road to Lo¬ 
haghat becomes unmotorable with heavy 
snow and loose telephone cables (which 
could be a positive danger); so provisions 
have to be stocked well in advance, or one has 
to depend on the hardy hill people who brave 
the climate undaunted. Winter does havoc to 
cattle as can be seen from the Diary 
25 February 1923: 

Three calves had already died of cold this 
winter and this was the last surviving calf, but 
it too could not bear the extreme continuous 
cold and at length succumbed to it.... The 
death of this last calf has given a slight shock 
to Khagen Maharaj as he left no stone unturned 
to keep it alive. 

North to west of north-west — as seen 
from the Ashrama — stretch the snow-clad 
Himalayan ranges which look gorgeous and 
spread over 250 miles from PanchachuUi in 
the north followed by Nanda Kot, Nanda 
Devi, Trishul, Nanda Ghunti, Kamet, Nilkan- 
tha, Badrinath, Kedamath and others in the 
north-west. These snow-clad ranges, receiv¬ 
ing the rays of the sun as it rises or sets, 
gradually take on different enchanting forms 
which words fail to describe. The Mayavati 
Diary Entry of 4 October 1942 records: 

Early in the morning a big party went out 
to see the sunrise from Maneshwar-Monk 
Mount [the peak above Maneswar as per Diary 
Entry of 17 October 1943]. The President organ¬ 
ized the outing. ... The party started at 5.30 
a.m. When they reached the Monk Mount, the 
first rays of the rising sun were just playing on 
the far eastern horizon. Such sun rays are seen 
nowhere. So wonderful is the sight of the hori¬ 
zon with the silver-lining of the Eternal Snow 
gradually changing into red. To give a Bengali 
analogy. Nil akaser gaye avir gule dicchilo. Then 
the first rays of the sun glowing the tip of the 
snow-peaks silenced everyone. One after an- 
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other the eternal snow peaks were shining 
gold and diamond like. Then the peep of the 
Sun God just a little below the long Himalayan 
ranges parallel with the horizon was capturing 
the attention of the seers. This part of the sun¬ 
rise cannot be described within such a short 
compass of a daily diary note. But one should 
write a line or two, just so I put some idea of 
this unsurpassed beauty on record. The 
thrown out rays on the blue sky forming seven 
distinct ray-paths were tremendous. One of the 
Swamis said that each one of them should be 

4 

considered as one of the seven horses of the 
chariot in which the Sun God travels. My read¬ 
ers of course know this reference to the Hindu 
mythology. Suddenly all eyes were surprised 
to see something like a star climbing the hills 
from just the place whence the rays were com¬ 
ing. Oh, the Sun! The morning Sun! The rising 
Sun! Nobody could speak — nobody could 
withdraw his eyes — nay, all were in a trance 
as it were, at the sight of a phenomenon which 
is really one of the most wonderful things to be 
seen on the earth. Very quickly the sun rose. 
Within a minute or two, the sun was above the 
hills — the dew-bathed green hills were gath¬ 
ering warmth — the birds began to sing—here 
and there smokes were circling round the sky 
— the Swamis then thought of tea. The Man¬ 
ager Swami had taken packets of Nimki and 
Halua with him. So there was a smile playing 
on every lip. 

Such a sight stills the mind into an internal 
silence; thus work-frenziness gets a bad jolt 
here everyday. Frost, especially predicted in 
the early hours following cloudless nights, 
are hard and slippery; it takes one down a 
slope without any effort, though the injury to 
the aged can be too deep to heal! 

The blue sky, with the sun — the solitary 
traveller during the day — sometimes cut off 
from vision by dense clouds and on rare oc¬ 
casions casting a halo(!) when its strong rays 
are shielded by a very thin layer of^clouds, 
and star-spangled at night with the moon 
shedding its sublime rays and casting its 
heavenly halo, eclipses of the moon and the 


sun whenever these occur, and an occasional 
comet (like the recent visitor, Hale-Bopp^^) 
when one chooses to visit the earth, are not to 
be seen so well in the smoke-filled industrial¬ 
ized cities of India. 

The hills have not much of an industry 
to boast of, so job opportunities are scarce and 
the people, therefore, are by and large poor. 
People depend on cultivation which is rain- 
dependent, rearing of goats, sheep and cows, 
tailoring and setting up shops for their sur¬ 
vival. Some live on pension consequent on the 
retirement of some family member from the 
military. 

An occasional earthquake of not very 
high intensity and of small duration has been 
felt in some years. At one time even the chim- 


21. 30 August 1907: A comet having the shape of 
a broomstick is visible from the Ashrama at 
4 in the night. 

'A Remarkable Aerolite', Prahuddha 
Bharata, 1907, p. 196: An event of some impor¬ 
tance to those who take an interest in mete¬ 
oric phenomena, took place on the evening of 
22 September 1907 at about 7 p.m. A meteor of 
exceptional brilliancy appeared in the east, 
swept across the heaven in a zig-zag path in 
a westerly direction, and rapidly disap¬ 
peared. About three minutes after it had 
passed over the Ashrama, which was lighted 
up as if by a powerful search light, a loud 
explosive noise was heard, which reverber¬ 
ated in the mountains. The magnificent ap¬ 
pearance presented by this meteor will not 
readily be forgotten by any of the persons 
who witnessed it, the nearness and the degree 
of illumination being altogether unusual. 

15 November 1948: Early in the morning, 
at 4.30 a.m., all ... went to the ridge above 
Shetty field to see the comet which has been 
appearing since a few days. They took Tetro- 
max' light with them and also the gun. They 
could see the comet dimly though with a long 
tail of 6 or 7 feet. 20 August 1957: A comet is 
visible towards the north-west comer of the 
sky. 
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ney of the guest house broke on account of the 
shock. The Diary Entry of 28 July 1916 reads, 
in this connection: 

At 12 a.m. [noon] we all felt a good shock of 
earthquake which continued for more than a 
minute or so. The chimney in the guest house 
broke due to the shock.... When the earthquake 
began Br. Sitapati was in his room in the up¬ 
stairs. He could not come down by the stair¬ 
case; it was such a terrible shock. He had to 
jump down from the Verandah of the 
Ashrama. He did not get any injury .... 

One finds in the forests here trees of 
various shapes and sizes, which unlike those 
of tropical forests are tall as if to touch the sky 
and without much undergrowth: the oak, 
pine, rhododendron, cypress, deodar (Indian 
cedar, highly suitable for making wooden 
furniture as they are durable, take good pol¬ 
ish, light, fine-grained and fragrant), to men¬ 
tion a few. There is the silk-cotton tree whose 
leaves move even when there is a very feeble 
wind. Standing in front of Fateh Singh's 
house at a distance of 3 kms. down the road 
from Mayavati, one can catch a magnificent 
sight of such a tree up on the mountains, 
tapering upward and with its branches full of 
leaves shaking incessantly. This draws the 
mind of a devotee to the arati of the Divine 
Mother during the Durga Puja during which 
a multi-layer pradip is waved before the 
Mother. The cotton seeds from these trees are 
also a sight to watch as they float in the air 
whither it takes them. 

Trees are a natural resource for the vil¬ 
lagers; the leaves of some trees are food for 
cattle, and the branches are used for lighting 
fire, so much so the villagers have ensured 
that most of the mountains are totally barren. 
Only the mountains under the care of the 
Ashrama are still protected from this human 
invasion. Mountain fires are usually lit by the 
villagers themselves at the foot of a mountain 
as a convenient method to burn away dry 
leaves that have fallen on the ground so that 

fresh grass for cattle may grow. The scene 
looks grand^^, but in the process many trees 


get scorched badly in the fire that moves up 
as it consumes fuel. The Ashrama has to en¬ 
sure that such fires do not spread to the 
mountains under its care. This effort has en¬ 
sured the beautiful Mayavati jungles with an 
abundance of trees with leaves of various 
shades of green. The branches of trees also 
break under the weight of the snow or in a 
gale. The falling of heavy branches often 
break water-pipes that supply water to the 
Ashrama, the Hospital, the guest house and 
the dairy. Water-pipes also get broken when 
the water in them freezes under the intense 
cold (water expands on becoming ice); the 
inmates know that water has to be left flowing 
in a trickle to avoid this. But then, if a water- 
pipe breaks, one can imagine the trouble one 
has to take to get it fixed braving all the snow! 

Another feature of Mayavati is the vari¬ 
ety of jungle life that one finds. Leopards do 
exist^^; one can hear their call in the mornings 
or in the evenings and during nights on some 


22. 24 April 1923: They have set fire to the jungles 
and at night the view is simply grand — it 
looks like a garland of fire. 8 Mm/ 2923; The 
hills are all on fire. The long fantastic lines of 
fire look very beautiful at night. 22 May 1948: 
There was bright moon in the night and fire 
in yonder hills looked like garland worn by 
these hills. The sight was enchanting. 

23. 32 December 1915: A man from Suin brought 
one little cub of a leopard. He found it while 
coming by a jungly pa th. We kept it. 4 Septem¬ 
ber 1960: One full size panther measuring 
about 8 ft. was noticed by us from the 
Ashrama. It was resting in the open field 
of the hill just in front of the urinal. 29 Febru¬ 
ary 1992: Our dog Chanda was taken away by 
a leopard yesterday night from the Kutia in 
the Lake Garden where it was kept. ...8 May 
2995; A boy bitten by a leopard was admitted 
today in our hospital. It is said that a leopard 
somewhere near Pancheshwar has become a 
man-eater and it has already killed five chil¬ 
dren. This boy is the sixth victim. The injury 
of this boy is however not very serious. He 
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days. You can see them if you are lucky. Leop¬ 
ards are usually afraid of human beings; they 
prefer dogs for a meal, choose to hunt deer 
and ottier animals by pouncing upon them by 
surprise; they sometimes settle for cows or 
goats or sheep; rarely they lurk near villages 
and pounce upon one among a group of play¬ 
ing innocent children when by chance there is 
a power shutdown. When recognized as man- 
eaters, they attract the attention of the forest 
officials who promptly trap them' in cages 
witti dog/goat as (unharmed) bait and take 
them to the Lucknow zoo.^^ There is a graphic 
description in the Mayavati Diary of an en¬ 
counter with a panther: 

10 October 1930: Shahji shoots a panther this 

morning. It is brought down to the Ashrama at 
about 2.30 p.m. The animal lay dead near the 
southern boundary of Mayavati on the western 
slope. Shahji met it for the first time on the 
public road and at once fired at it, but he got 
frightened and hastened back to the Ashrama. 
He then went out in search of it with Deven 
Maharaj after noon. The length of the animal is 
6 ft. 3 in. with tail, and the height is 2 ft. 5 in. 

26 June 1934: One of our cows has been 
killed by a panther this afternoon, near the 
lake. Pyarilal and Bhawani Dutt have gone to 
the spot and they are sitting on a tree and 
attempting to kill the panther. Our gun has 
been given to Pyarilal. 27; Early in the morning 
at about 4 a.m. some of us heard a report of 
firing. Again, at about 6 a.m. we heard 2 re¬ 
ports. At about 6.30, we heard loud shouts of 
'Jai! Maharajlogonko jai!' and we found a big 
panther in our front being carried by some of 
our servants and accompanied by Pyarilal who 
killed the panther. The panther which was 
about 7 ft. long, came to the corpse of the cow 
at about 4 a.m. and was immediately shot by 
Pyarilal. They came down from the tree at 
about 5.30 a.m. and on searching for a while 

has been given proper medical treatment. 

24. 24 June 1996: A leopard [which had devoured 
a small girl of Phurti] was trapped in the 
Bangaon village by the Forest Department 
people. All the Ashramites went to see it. 


found the panther lying nearby almost dead. 
Pyarilal again fired 2 shots at the animal and 
killed it and brought it to the Ashrama amidst 
loud shouts and rejoicing. The animal was laid 
down on the lawn and Deven M. took several 
photographs of it in different postures (singly, 
with Pyarilal only and 1 group photo). The skin 
of the panther which is about 7 ft. long has been 
preserved with nails and teeth and some fat 
also has been kept for medicinal purposes. 

7 November 1961: On their [Swami Sma- 
ranananda, Brihat Chaitanya and Niren Babu] 
return journey they found some monkeys were 
cr 3 dng and jumping from one tree to another 
tree near Gher Lake. Swami Smarananandaji 
made sound like that of a dog at the monkeys. 
Suddenly a leopard also growled again. The 
leopard, hiding itself in a small bush, growled 
under the tree in which the monkeys were 
crying and jumping. Again Smarananandaji 
made a sound like that of a dog and the leopard 
also growled again. On hearing the growling 
of the leopard, two or three monkeys fell down. 
Brihat Chaitanya at once warned Smarananan¬ 
daji not to make any more sound and requested 
all of them to come back to the Ashrama quietly 
but quickly before evening. 

Tigers were there too, in the past in 
greater numbers. One description of a tiger 
being killed by a shikari is described in the 

Diary Entry of 10 August 1912: 

A man from Bishun brought a letter at 2-30 
p.m. telling that a man-eater has been shot 
dead by one of the two Shikaris from Bishun 
who were in search of it since Bachia's death. 
Mohanlal, Nirmal, Kumtekar, Brojen, Frank, 
Udia, & Mahboob went at 3-15 [p.m.] to Lo- 
haghat where the tiger was sent. The party 
reached just in time to have a good look at the 
beast before it was skinned. It was 8 ft. 6W' in 
length and was a tigress. The Shikari, Kalu by 
name, was with his muzzle-loading gun, and 
narrated how he was informed the previous 
evening of a buffalo calf having been killed by 
a tiger. He went to the spot and sat behind a 
small shrub, when a tiger's cub came and be¬ 
gan to lick the carcass. Immediately after came 
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a majestic tigress, its mother, and on approach¬ 
ing, found the Shikari! She drew the cub to her 
lap, half standing, when the Shikari aimed and 
shot. The groan was too much, and the man 
fled for life homewards, knowing that the but- 
let had done its effect. The next morning he 
went and found the beast dead. The skin Mr. 
Nestor had bought at Rs. 10/-. The tigress had 
in its stomach what looked like the tail of a 
snake! 

15 June 1923: We have got a very interesting 
news today. Dharam Singh killed a tiger yes¬ 
terday near the Khetikhan side jungle. They 
carried it to the Ashrama in the morning. It is 
a real Royal Bengal tiger — 7 ft. 9 in. long. 
Dharam Sigh was following a deer when to his 
great surprise and alarm he came across the 
terrible creature just in front of him running 
after the same deer probably. Fortunately the 
tiger did not see him and he instantly changed 
the grape shot for a bullet and shot it down 
from a distance of say 6 or 7 yards. 

29 November 1926: Scarcely had we finished 
our meal at 12 when Bachchi Singh, the cow¬ 
herd, cried out from the lake, 'tiger, tiger'. All 
of us at once rushed to the place with lathis, 
spear, &c Bharat M. with the gun, of course after 
a little while as he had not finished his meal till 
then. One black old cow was found lying a little 
above the upper lake gasping for breath. She 
was attacked on the neck, a very convenient 
point to strike an animal to death and blood 
was welling out from the wound. Her wind¬ 
pipe was torn & breath was escaping through 
the opening. ... After a little examination we 
gave up all hope for that cow which afterwards 
succumbed to the serious wounds towards 
evening. 

16 November 1933: Priyada and Jatin Ma- 
haraj went towards Shetty field for an evening 
walk. Near Shetty field they found a big Jaraii 
lying dead, supposed to have been killed by a 
tiger. The animal seems to be about 6 mds. in 
weight and its horns are very big and beautiful. 
19: Another animal, a boar, has been found 
lying dead in a forest nearby, which seems to 
have been killed by a tiger. 


30 December 1933: The cowboy Pata Singh 
reported to us that he had seen a big tiger near 
the bench on the Lohaghat Rd., while he had 
been grazing the cows there. He had been a 
little above the bench on the hill when he found 
a big tiger passing by that side. Then he at once 
got up on an oak tree and the cows began to 
run away towards the ashrama. The tiger 
waited near the tree for a while staring at the 
cowboy several times and then went away 
downward growling. After a while the cowboy 
got down from the tree and ran away to the 
Ashrama and reported the whole thing to us, 
looking very much frightened. 

18 April 1941: The cowboy narrated the 
story: The cows were grazing there and he was 
sitting in a place and singing. All on a sudden 
he heard a groaning sound and found that the 
bull had been attacked by a tiger. First he 
thought it to be a small tiger and rushed to¬ 
wards the place crying aloud to terrify the 
tiger. But to his dismay he then found that it 
was a huge animal. His head began to reel and 
somehow he composed himself and fled away 
from the place. The other cows had already 
fled. He came to the river and saw that all the 
cows had gathered there and drove them 
home. When we searched the spot we could 
find no trace of the bull. We began to search f(^r 
it and some blood spots were discovered on the 
grass. We followed them and came to a place 
where the grass and small bushes were pressed 
down and a small path made through them. It 
was thick jungle. We followed further along 
narrow passages like this till at last we came to 
the spot where the bull was lying dead and a 
portion of its thigh had been eaten up. The spot 
was covered by thick forest and it was about 
[a] furlong from the place where the bull was 
first caught and killed. The tiger had dragged 
it down all this way. We wondered at the 
strength it possessed. The bull was a big ani¬ 
mal. 

6 July 1942: We were surprised to see Pyar- 
ilal just standing on the way to bow down to 
us. He said, on being asked the reason, that he 
somehow escaped from the clutches of a tiger 
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& that the ferocious leopard [tiger?] was shot 
down in the spot where Swami Swarupanan- 
daji used to meditate. The tiger was lying just 
near our Golkamra. It was big — its length 
being ... 6 ft. It caused a great excitement in our 
hearts. 


Bears are visitors during winter as they 
find the oak acorns delicious; sitting on a high 
branch of the tree, they pull with their mighty 
strength neighbouring branches snapping 
them in the process and winning a free access 
to the seeds on those branches! They feed on 
pumpkins too which grow in our garden! 
Bears, especially if they have little ones, like 
to go out of the way to injure badly any hu¬ 
man being going near by. Correctly has it 
been said by Rudyard Kipling in The Female of 
the Species, 

When the Himalayan peasant 
meets the he-bear in his pride. 

He shouts to scare the monster, 
who will often turn aside. 

But the she-bear thus accosted 
rends the peasant tooth and nail 
For the female of the species is 
more deadly than the male. 


Snakes are not poisonous, it is said, at these 
heights, though the Diary Entry of 19 July 
1916 mentions a case of snake-bite which 
proved fatal. Porcupines, which love to feed 
on potatoes, have their way of digging into 
the bowels of the earth and the people of the 
locality are afraid of them on account of their 
long erect quills (Diary Entries of 8 July 1904; 
19 July 1915; 16 July 1922). Even leopards take 
care to see that they are not hurt by this 
weapon of porcupines. Wild boar^^ with 
luxuriant growth roam around and some visit 
the western slope near the Prabuddha 
Bharata building to feed on fallen fruits. The 
forest gives shelter to the large deer known as 
Barasinga {Sambhar) which gives out a bugle¬ 
like sound. These consume grass specially 
grown for the dairy cows, and even satisfy 


25. 6 September 1923: Last night, a wild boar en¬ 
tered the garden and ate some good potatoes. 


themselves to a heavy meal from the kitchen 
garden^^. Then there are the diminutive bark¬ 
ing deer (Kakar), whose barking, as they flee 
from a possible attack by leopards, can be 
easily mistaken for that of dogs. There are also 
the Sharaos (locally called Jaraus), a species 
of deer.^^ Two species of monkeys (the red¬ 
faced monkey and langurs which have black 
faces and are heavily built) visit Mayavati. 
They feed on fruits and leaves, and play mon¬ 
key pranks^^. Then there are the civets (Diary 
Entry dated 30 December 1902), the weasel 
{Malposha, see Diary Entries of 4 September 
1925 and 30 January 1942), the anteater (Diary 
Entries of 31 July 1909, 3 September 1923, 
6 July 1924), the flying fox (Diary Entry of 
31 October 1967) and the flying squirrels (Di¬ 
ary Entry of 2 June 1941). Weasels love the 
rhododendron for its honey and often enter 
the apiary at night if precautions are not 
taken, and, toppling the bee-hives, eat the 
honeycombs with evident relish. Wolves and 


26. 2 October 1923: A big deer has been damaging 
the kitchen garden for some days past. 

27. 27 Jiilif 1941: In the tomato garden an animal 
called Sharao came in the night to eat tomatoes 
and was caught in the trap that was set there. 

28. 20 October 1968: At about 11.30 a.m. one most 
interesting and strange event took place here. 
The event is: one strong and heavily built 
monkey suddenly entered into the Editor's 
office. Rev. Editor Mj. was at that time in his 
bed-room. Seeing the monkey, our dogs. 
Poppy and Tudi, ran after it and they also 
entered into that office room. While in the 
room, the monkey tried to get out by way of 
breaking the glasses. It did break some two 
glasses, but could not [escape]. A small fight 
ensued between the dogs & the monkey. The 
monkey was at a loss and due to its jumping 
the books, manuscripts, pen & pencils — all 
that were on the table were scattered and 
thrown away on the floor of the room. In one 
word, everything became at sixes and sevens. 
However, the monkey somehow found his 
way through the main door and ran away. 
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wolf-like animals (wild dogs) find mention in 
the Mayavati Diary Jungle fowls exist all 
through the year and many people living 
nearby, and some from far distant places 
even, try to shoot them in the evenings. The 
Ashrama tries its best to prevent such occur¬ 
rences. 

The Ashrama is surrounded by terraced 
land which was once used for tea plantation. 
Now most of these lands are effectively used 
as vegetable gardens, fn.iit orchards (com¬ 
monly grown trees are cherry, apricot, pears, 
apples, lemons, parsimmon, etc.) and for 
growing cattle feed. 

All said and done. Nature at its best, that 
is Mayavati. The brighter points far outweigh 
the minor and occasional difficulties. Many 
are the occasions when the inmates would go 
for a picnic to one of many spots — Devid- 
hura, Dharamgarh, Ekhathiya Naola, 
Maneswar [incl. Monk Mount], Swaru- 
pananda Point, Shetty Field, Lohaghat (Dak 
Bungalow, Shiva Mandir), Lohaghat-view 
Point, Siddha Narasingh, Abbot Mount, 
Lakes, Champavat, Ozone Point. We cannot 
resist the temptation to reproduce one such 
picnic: 


29. 29 & 30 September 1909: A flock of animals 
(wolf species) numbering about 5 or 6 kills a 
Barasinga at the Ashrama orchard side & in 
two minutes finishes more than half of it. Our 
boys go and bring the killed animal and get 
about 10 seers of meat, the skin besides. The 
animals came back again and again to the 
spot. They are said to kill buffaloes, horses 
and cattle in the villages and roam in packs. 
18 March 1918: While Bahadur is grazing cat¬ 
tle in Shetty field at noon, a wolf attacks a 
she-goat and bruises her throat. On seeing 
this, Bahadur gets awfully frightened and 
cries out for help. The wolf flees. The poor 
creature bleeds profusely. Doctor applies 
medicine to the injured part. The goat has 
been kept in the Dispensary. 24 January 1921: 
While returning to the Ashrama, we saw a 
wolf near the guest-house. 


1 November 1933: A moonlight picnic was 
arranged on a peak near the Shetty field and 
we all went there. Shahji also joined with us. 
The weather was very fine and the snow ranges 
shining with moonlight looked very beautiful. 
A nice shed was erected with several posts and 
a ^satranchi' tied overhead. There was an ar¬ 
rangement of music also. We carried with us 
the big folding organ, baiin/a tabln and two sets 
of cymbals. We sang some songs of Kali kirtan 
and Siva sangeet. All these songs created a 
wonderful atmosphere on that mountain peak. 
We returned to the Ashrama at about 9.45 p.m. 
after passing such happy moments on the 
moonlit Himalayan peak. 

The inmates played a variety of games too 
depending on the season: outdoor games 
such as croquet, badminton, football, and vol¬ 
leyball; indoor games such as word-making, 
ludo, chess, draughts, carrom; or the parallel 
bars. There was of course the long walk or the 
mountain trekking. The Mayavati Diary men¬ 
tions many such entries, but we give the fol¬ 
lowing two to highlight the keen interest with 
which games used to be played even from the 
beginning, and day, or the time of the day, or 
even the weather was no weighty considera¬ 
tion! 

25 June 1910: Kali K. Maharaj [Swami Vira- 
jananda] and others had a contested game at 
croquet in the afternoon. 

1 July 1910: Croquet game in the afternoon 
in the midst of rains (with umbrellas!). 3; We 
had a game at croquet up to 9 p.m.l 
There were also occasions for humour as the 
following two Diary Entries reveal: 

23 January 1905: We found a rabbit under 
one of the big Deodar trees by the kitchen 
garden. Glama [a Bhutia dog] gave chase, cry¬ 
ing for his own slowness on the snow! 

12 December 1910: The old traditional frip¬ 
pery is distributed to us and the servants. Most 
of them looked very funny & enjoyed each 
other's new motley immensely. 

II 

As to how the Ashrama came to be estab¬ 
lished at such a scenic location is briefly nar- 
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rated below: 

When in the June of 1898 Swamiji was 
living at Almora with some of his Western 
and Indian disciples and Gurubhais, news 
reached him of the sudden and premature 
demise in May 1898 of Mr. Rajam Iyer, the 
gifted Editor of the monthly journal Prabitd- 
dha Bharata which had been started two years 
before at Madras under his auspices. He at 
once made up his mind to revive the discon¬ 
tinued paper (discontinued after the publica¬ 
tion of the June 1898 issue prepared with 
material made ready by Rhjam Iyer before his 
demise) as the organ of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion with Swami Swarupananda as its Editor 
(he having had a wide experience in this line 
as the Joint Editor of Daxvn, Calcutta, for some 
time) and Captain James Henry Sevier as its 
Manager. He told Mr. Sevier: 

Sevier, you said you would work for the 
good of India. The climate of Bengal will not 
suit you. So why don't you stay somewhere 
near Almora and undertake to conduct Prabud- 
dha Bhamta? The journal has got over three 
thousand subscribers. It xoas first printed on niy 
advice, and has gradually become a notable instru¬ 
ment for the dissemination of Vedanlic knoioledf^c. 
1 don't wish that it should be discontinued. And 1 
am giving you a capable Editor. Swami Swaru¬ 
pananda has particular experience in that line, 
and with the help of yourself and Swami Turi- 
yananda he will easily be able to run it.' (Swami 
Saradananda, Udbodhnn, vol. 11,p. Ill, quoted 
in History of Ramakrishna Math- and Mission, 
1957, p. 128) 

By common consent, the PrnbuddJm 
Bharata office was transferred to a rented 
house at Almora called 'Thompson House', 
and a hand-press with other printing requisi¬ 
tes were brought up from Calcutta to Almora 
[see St. Nihal Singh, Prabiiddha Bharata, 1945, 
for an impressive presentation of the details]. 
The first issue from this new habitation came 
out in August 1898 in a new garb. Thus, 
Prabiiddha Bharata played a key role in shifting 
the venue of action from Madras to the Hima¬ 
layas and, as we shall see, in the establishment 


of an Ashrama as its permanent home. No 
wonder, Swami Virajananda and a few others 
were keen oii retaining the press and editorial 
office of Prabiiddha Bharata at Mayavati [vide 
Mayavati Diary Entries in August and Sep¬ 
tember 1923] even though the Publication De¬ 
partment had been shifted to Calcutta as early 
as in May 1920. The publication work of 
Prabiiddha Bharata too was shifted to Calcutta 
from its January 1924 issue, the majority of the 
Trustees of Advaita Ashrama being in favour 
of it. However, the editorial office has contin¬ 
ued to remain in Mayavati. More details on 
this later in this issue. 

The idea and the necessity of starting a 
monastery in a cool, secluded hilly region 
where the East and the West could meet and 
practise the Advaita philosophy was dis¬ 
cussed and decided upon, and it was also 
thought desirable to have a permanent home 
for the paper. As Almora proved not secluded 
enough, Mr. Sevier looked for a place that 
would give him complete privacy. He and 
Swami Swarupananda at last selected after 
personal inspection the present premises of 
the Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati [the Sale 
Deed mentions this name; some say it was 
known earlier by the name (a) Maikipot, vide 
Bimal Chandra Dutta, Sri Ramakrishna Tirthas 
(Calcutta; Ramakrishna Vivekananda Insti¬ 
tute of Research and Culture, 1980), p. 171; (b) 
Mayeeput (in Hindi), vide Western Women in 
the Footsteps of Sawni Vivekananda (New 
Delhi: Ramakrishna Sarada Mission, 1995), 
p, 143; (c) Maipat, vide Mayavati Diary Entry 
dated, 10 December 1929; (d) Maipata, which 
is how it is still known among the hill people], 
then in the district of Almora and now in the 
district of Champavat, fifty miles east of the 
town — a tea estate called Glen Gyle Tea 
Estate [vide Trust Deed of Advaita Ashrama] 
owned by General MacGregor of extensive 
acreage and jungles and with three commodi¬ 
ous houses with slated roofs. 

The topmost double-storeyed building 
was where the monks lived and worked. Each 
had a cubicle on the upper storey; downstairs 
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on one side was the sitting room with a large 
fire-place, and, on the other side, the Press 
and the book-binding department. The sitting 
room also served as the Prabuddha Bharata 
Office and as the dining room. Of the other 
two buildings, the upper one, being sunnier, 
was Mother's winter residence and guest 
house in summer; the lower one, a bungalow, 
was Mother's summer residence (Prabuddha 
Bharata, 1931, p. 2). 

The site was purchased on 2 March 1899 
and the Ashrama was started on Sunday, 
19 March 1899, the day of the public celebra¬ 
tion of the birth of Sri Ramakrishna. The 
Prabuddha Bharata office was also transferred 
to Mayavati from the Thompson House at 
Almora; the Captain busied himself with re¬ 
modelling the vast tea estate: new planta¬ 
tions, a residence for sadhus, the laying down 
of cormecting pathways, cleaning the lake 
and so on; and Mother Sevier helped in edit¬ 
ing Swamiji's lectures for the purpose of pub¬ 
lication and in managing the affairs of the 
journal. These were the gods which the early 
members were content to worship through 
their work. Swami Vivekananda, who had 
always dreamt of such a place, where no cere¬ 
monial worship would be performed, and 
where the solitude, coolness, grandeur and 
natural beauty would spontaneously draw 
the mind inward, became immensely joyful 
when this dream of his was actualized. When 
did he have this dream? Perhaps often, but we 
narrate below one instance where the dream 
was as transparent as a vision. It will be clear 
that all the developments leading to the shift¬ 
ing of the Ashrama from Almora to Mayavati 
were only steps in bringing into reality this 
vision of Swamiji. 

Swami Vivekananda was then on the 
way back to India from the U.S.A. via Lon¬ 
don. The work in London had been one of 
great strain for the Swami. Those who 
planned the Swami's holiday in Switzerland 
and accompanied him on his tour—intended 
to be a rest after the strenuous exertion and 
strain of work — were Captain and Mrs. 


Sevier, and Miss Henrietta Muller. The time 
was ideal, being the holiday season when 
most of the students and admirers of the 
Swami were leaving London for a seaside or 
mountain resort. The mention of a trip to 
Switzerland and of a trip to the Alps im¬ 
mensely delighted the Swami who ex¬ 
claimed: 'Oh, I long to see the snows and 
wander on the mountain paths! Above all, I 
must cross a glacier.' 

Even before starting on this tour, on 
7 July 1896, he wrote from London to the Hale 
Sisters (CW, vol. 8, p. 379): 

I am going with three English friends to the 
Swiss Hills. Later on, towards the end of win¬ 
ter, I expect to go to India with some English 
friends who are going to live in my monastery 
there, which by the by, is in the air yet. It is 
struggling to materialize somewhere in the Hi¬ 
malayas. 

It required in the 1890s much time, 
money and physical exertion to visit this land 
of marvellous scenery, hazardous mountain 
ascents, deep snows, glacier crossings, and 
expensive resorts. Primitive conveyance and 
generally poor roads added to the discomfort. 
Leaving London on 19 July 1896, the party 
crossed the English Channel at Dover to go to 
Calais, spent the night in Paris in a hotel 
which overlooked the beautiful and peaceful 
Lake Leman, and then went to Geneva where 
Swamiji spent the greater part of the day at a 
national exhibition of Swiss products and in¬ 
dustries, and happy as a child enjoyed a bal¬ 
loon-ride in the company of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sevier. The party then reached the far-famed 
resort of Chamonix in south-east France. Here 
the grand spectacle of Mont Blanc opened up 
to view presenting a sight which the Swami 
said he had not enjoyed even in the Himala¬ 
yas! 'This is really wonderful!' he cried out. 
'Here we are actually in the midst of snows!' 
'In India', he said, 'the snow is so far distant 
that one walks and climbs for days and days 
to come near it. But then, the Alps are mere 
hills compared with those mighty peaks that 
tower on the borders of Tibet.' 'Yet,' he con- 
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tinned, 'this is beautiful! Come! Let us make 
the ascent of Mont Blanc!' That is Sv/ami 
Vivekananda. However, gazing through the 
telescope he agreed with the guides that 
climbing those steep ascents were meant only 
for skilled mountaineers. 

It is not difficult to see that memories of 
the Himalayas had already been kindled in 
the Swami. Observing the characteristics of 
the peasantry, the Swami remarked to his 
friends: 'Why, these people in many of their 
manners and in their costumes remind me of 
the peasants in the hills of the Himalayas! 
Those long baskets that they carry on their 
backs are exactly like those used in the moun¬ 
tainous districts of my country/ It was in 
these Himalayas of Europe that the Swami 
spoke to those who were to be the founders 
of the Advaita Ashrama and to dedicate their 
lives to it, of his cherished dream of estab¬ 
lishing a monastery in the heart of his own 
beloved Himalayas. 

This idea of starting a monastery in the 
Himalayas Swamiji wrote explicitly in many 
of his letters written at about this time from 
Switzerland and from London after his return 
thereto. On 5 August 1896 he wrote from 
Switzerland (postmarked Saas-Fee) to 
Christine Greenstidel (CW, vol. 9, p. 89): 

I am in Switzerland — constantly on the 
move — getting a much needed rest. It is a mini¬ 
ature Himalayas, and has the same effect of raising 
the mind up to the Self and driving a way all ea rthly 
feelings and ties. I am intensely enjoying it. 

On that very day Swami Vivekananda wrote 
to Lala Badri Shah of Almora expressing his 
desire to start a Math at Almora or near Al¬ 
mora (CW, vol. 6, p. 368): 

I want to start a Math at Almora or near 
Almora rather. I have heard that there was a 
certain Mr. Ramsay who lived in a bungalow 
near Almora and that he had a garden round 
his bungalow. Can't it be bought? What is the 
price? If not to be bought, can it be rented? Do 
you know of any suitable place near Almora 
where I can build my monastery with a garden 
etc.? I would rather like to have a hill all to 


myself. 

After travelling through Germany and Hol¬ 
land Swamiji came back to London on 17 
September 1896. On 20 November 1896, 
Swamiji wrote from London to Alasinga Pe- 
rumal of Madras (CW, vol. 5, p. 123): 

Mr. Sevier and his wife are going to start a 
place near Almora in the Himalayas which 1 
intend to make my Himalayan Centre, as well 
as a place for Western disciples to live as 
Brahmacharins and Sannyasins. 

And on the very next day he wrote to Lala 
Badri Shah (CW, vol. 6, p. 383): 

I have three English friends with me. Two 
of them, Mr. and Mrs. Sevier, are going to settle 
in Almora. They are my disciples, you know, 
and they are going to build the Math for me in 
the Himalayas. It was for that reason I asked 
you to look for some suitable site. We want a 
whole hill, with a view of the snow-range, all 
to ourselves. It would of course take time to fix 
on a site and complete the building. In the 
meanwhile will you kindly engage a small 
bungalow for my friends? The bungalow 
ought to accommodate three persons. 1 do not 
require a large one. A small one would do for 
the present. My friends will live in this bunga¬ 
low in Almora and then go about looking for a 
site and building. 

Again, a week later, in a letter to the Hale 
Sisters dated 28 November 1896, Swamiji 
wrote from London (CW, vol. 6, pp. 384-5): 

...I am going to start a centre in Calcutta 
and another in the Himalayas. The Himalayan 
one will be an entire hill about 7,000 ft. high — 
cool in summer, cold in winter. Capt. and Mrs. 
Sevier will live there, and it will be the centre 
for European workers, as I do not want to kill 
them by forcing on them the Indian mode of 
living and the fiery plains. My plan is to send 
out numbers of Hindu boys to every civilized 
country to preach — get men and women from 
foreign countries to work in India. This would 
be a good exchange. 

It is quite clear from the above letters of 
Swamiji written from Switzerland and from 
London on his return thereto at the end of the 
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tour, that the sight of the Alps and the people 
of the hill area in Switzerland had strongly 
reinforced his determination to start a mon¬ 
astery in the heart of the Himalayas with a 
very definite purpose and plan. 

In the Alpine snows Swamiji had given 
vent to his thoughts very precisely when he 
cried: 

Oh, I long for such a monastery where I can 
retire from the labours of my life and pass the 
rest of my days in meditation. It will be a centre 
for work and meditation, where my Indian and 
Western disciples can live together. I shall train 
them as workers, the former to go out as 
preachers of Vedanta to the West, and the latter 
to devote their lives to the good of India. 

A thought, something akin to a vision, also 
crossed the minds of the Seviers, and the Cap¬ 
tain, speaking for himself and his wife, ex¬ 
claimed, 'We must have such a monastery!' 
(Life ofSxuami Vivekananda, vol. 2, pp. 114-8) 
On 16 December 1896, after another spell 
of classes and lectures, Swami Vivekananda 
left London for India via the Continent. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sevier accompanied Swamiji on this 
trip. What was Mrs. Sevier, whom the Swami 
addressed from his very first contact 
'Mother', to gain from this trip to India? 
Swamiji had told her, 'Don't you feel like 
coming to India? If you do come, I will give 
you the very best of all that I have experi¬ 
enced.' Goodwin sailing from Southampton 
was to join them at Naples. They reached 
Colombo in January 1897. As is well known, 
Swami Vivekananda travelled from Colombo 
to Almora, receiving overwhelming ovation 
at many important towns and delivering 
many inspiring lectures. 

On Swamiji's arrival in Almora some¬ 
time in May 1897, an Address of Welcome in 
Hindi was presented to him by the local citi¬ 
zens. Referring to Swamiji's plan of founding 
an Ashrama in the heart of the Himalayas, the 
Address mentioned: 

We have heard with great pleasure that you 
intend establishing a Math here, and we sin¬ 
cerely pray that your efforts in this direction 


may be crowned with success. The great 
Shankaracharya also, after his spiritual con¬ 
quest established a Math at Badrikashrama in 
the Himalayas for the protection of the ancient 
religion. Similarly, if your desire is also ful¬ 
filled, India will be greatly benefited. 

In his fitting reply to the Address, Swami 
Vivekananda observed (CW, vol. 3, p. 354): 

Friends, you have been very kind to allude 
to an idea of mine, which is to start a centre in 
the Himalayas, and perhaps I have sufficiently 
explained why it should be so, why, above all 
others, this is the spot which 1 want to select as 
one of the great centres to teach this universal 
religion. These mountains are associated with 
the best memories of our race; if these Himala¬ 
yas are taken away from the history of religious 
India, there will be very little left behind. Here, 
therefore, must be one of those centres, not 
merely of activity, but more of calmness, of 
meditation, and of peace; and I hope some day 
to realize it. 

Swamiji well knew about the Ashrama's 
'materializing' in the Himalayas even before 
his leaving Calcutta on 20 June 1899 on his 
second visit to the West. He had, in response 
to a request, agreed to send four of his disci¬ 
ples—Swamis Sachchidananda (Senior), 
Virajananda and Vimalananda, and Brahma- 
chari Harendranath (Swamiji's nephew)—to 
help in the work of the Ashrama {Life ofSzuami 
Vivekananda, vol. 2, p. 433). Yet, on 27 Decem¬ 
ber 1899 he wrote to Christine from Los An¬ 
geles: 

I am making money fast — twenty-five 
dollars a day now. Soon I will work more and 
get fifty dollars a day. In San Francisco I hope 
to do still better — where I go in two or three 
weeks. Good again — better, say I — as I am 
going to keep the money all to myself and not 
squander it any more. And then I will buy a 
little place in the Himalayas — a whole hill — 
about say, six thousand feet high with a grand 
view of the eternal snows. There must be 
springs and a tiny lake. Cedars — the Himala¬ 
yan cedar forests — and flowers, flowers eve- 
r 5 nvhere. I will have a little cottage; in the mid- 
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die, my vegetable gardens, which I will work 
myself — and — and — and — my books —- 
and see the face man only once in a great 
while. And the world may go to ruin round 
about my ears, I would not care. I will have 
done with all my work — secular or spiritual 

— and retire. Mv! how restless I have been all 

✓ 

my life! Born nomad. (CW, vol. 9, pp. 131-2) 
Perhaps the reader might find clues to why 
Swamiji wrote, 'I am making money fast', and 
'I will buy a little place in the Himalayas', in 
his letters prior to thisf 

Such a monastery had been established, 
as we said before, on 19 March 1899, — 
though purchased by the Seviers — fulfilling 
Swamiji's dream, and Swami Vivekananda 
too did visit the Advaita Ashrama at 
Mayavati on his return from the West and 
stayed there between 3 January and 18 Janu¬ 
ary 1901. This only visit of Swamiji to 
Mayavati we shall recount later in this issue. 

Though the extracts from the letters of 
Swami Vivekananda give an insight into how 
the Swami wanted the Advaita Ashrama to 
grow, a precise statement in his own words 
can be had in what is popularly called the 
Prospectus of Advaita Ashrama. We resist the 
temptation to reproduce it in full once again. 
Instead, we give below the part of the Pro¬ 
spectus and several Upanishadic statements 
embodied in the Trust Deed executed by Mrs. 
C.E. Sevier on 31 March 1903, before Behari 
Lai Chandra, Registrar, at the Calcutta Regis¬ 
try Office: 

'In Whom is the Universe, Who is in the 
Universe, Who is the Universe; in Whom is the 
Soul, Who is in the Soul, Who is the Soul of 
Man; knowing Him — and therefore the Uni¬ 
verse — as our Self, alone extinguishes all fear, 
brings an end to misery and leads to Infinite 
Freedom. Wherever there has been expansion 
in love or progress in well-being, of individuals 
or numbers, it has been through the perception, 
realization, and the practicalizatiOn of the Eter¬ 
nal Truth — THE ONENESS OF ALL BEINGS. "De¬ 
pendence is misery. Independence is happi¬ 


ness." The Advaita is the only system which 
gives unto man complete possession of him¬ 
self, takes off all dependence and its associa ted 
superstitions, thus making us brave to suffer, 
brave to do, and in the long run attain to Abso¬ 
lute Freedom. 

'The Advaita is the supreme realization of 
the Upanishads as it is the highest water mark 
of the development of human thought: 

'For where there is diinJiti/ ns it were there one sees 
the other but when the Self is ail this, hozv should 
one sec another. Brhadhramjnko Upmiisad, IV.5.15. 
'When one secs nothing else, hears nothing else, 
understands nothing else, that is the greatest. When 
one sees something else, hears some thing else, 
understands something else, that is the little. The 
greatest is immortal, the little is mortal. Chhnn- 
dogxja Upanisad, VII.24.1. 

'The fundamental belief is the essential 
unity of all existence. 

'Existence is One, Sages call It varionshj. Rig Veda, 
1,164.46. 

'All this is verily Brahman. Chhandogi/a Upanisad, 
III.14.L 

'The practical Advaita life or its religion 
begins with the perception of unity between 
soul and God, or as it is usually put, between 
the self and the Self, the worship as said in the 
Gita (IX.15) 'as One', or as Emerson puts it, 'I 
the imperfect adore my own perfect'. 'That art 
Thou' {Chhandogya Upanisad, VI.8.7.) Depend¬ 
ence on one's higher self is not different from 
independence.' 

Truly, Swamiji established his pet Himalayan 
centre with the intention of performing a 
grand and lofty experiment which he re¬ 
vealed in his lecture, 'Is Vedanta the Future 
Religion?', delivered on 4 April 1900 in San 
Francisco: 

.. .on the heights of the Himalayas I have a 
place where I am determined nothing shall 
enter except pure truth. There I want to work 
out this idea.... There are an Englishman and 
an Englishwoman in charge of the place. The 
purpose is to train seekers of truth and to bring 
up children without fear and without supersti¬ 
tion. They shall not hear about Christs and Buddhas 
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and ShivnsancI Vishnm ^— uo)ic of these. They shall 
learn, fr07n the start, to stand upon tltcir oion feel. 
They shaJ} learn frorn their chihihoad that God h the 
spirit and should he xvorshipped in spirit and in 
truth. Even/oiie must be looked upon as spirit. That 
IS the tdeai ...Sometimes I agree that there is 
some good in the dualistic method; it helps 
many who «are weak. If a man wants vou to 
show him the polar star, you first point out to 
liim a bright star near it, then a less bright star, 
then a dim star, and then the polar star. This 


process makes it easy for him to see it. ...After 
all, gradual or not gradual, easy or not easy to 
the weak, is not the dualistic method based on 
falsehood? Are n^^t all the prevalent religious 
practices often weakening and therefore 
■wrong? They are ba.sed on a wrong idea, a 
wrong view of man. Would two wrongs make 
one right? W(Hild the lie become truth? Would 


darkness become light? 

some strops souls loho get over Hhision. The 

hour comes when great men sliall cast off 

these kwdergartens of religion and vivid 

and powerful the true religion, tht 'uKyrship of the 

spirit by the spirit. (CW, vol. 8, pf - 140-1; italics 

added.) 

Wc cannot but re-emphasize the vv'ords; 'They 
slmll lenrn from their chihihood Gutf is the 
spirit and should be zuorshipped id and in 
truth. Everyone ntust be looked 
That is the idea!/ For the success Ibis unique 
experiment, there is a great nee^ for quality 
input. India must agam product' mothers of 
children like Queen Madalasa, will rear 
children with the cradle-song, ‘Thou art the 
Pure One, the Stainless, the Shilc?^' bit> Mighty 
One, the Great One' (CW, vol. 3, p- ^43). □ 
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The Pioneers: Swami Swarupananda 

SWAMI SATYAPRIYANANDA 


We are referring to the time when 
Nilambar Mukhopadhyaya's residence 
housed the headquarters of the Ramakrishna 
Order. The land on which the present Head¬ 
quarters of the Ramakrishna Math and Rama¬ 
krishna Mission are located had only just 
been purchased by Swami Vivekananda. On 
it stood only a dilapidated house. Some of the 
Western disciples of Swamiji like Dhiramata, 
Nivedita and Mira were staying there. One 
day Swamiji visited that house. He was in an 
exalted mood. With evident joy he exclaimed. 
Today we have made an acquisition!.' Pres¬ 
ently it turned out that the cause of his happi¬ 
ness was that a youth had been formally initi¬ 
ated by him into the monastic Order. The 
yoiong man was none other than the famous 
Swami Swarupananda. 

Swarupananda's pre-monastic name 
was Ajay Hari Bandyopadhyaya. He was 
bom on 8 July 1871 at Bhavanipur in Calcutta 
in a Brahmin family. The parents were wor¬ 
shippers of Lord Krishna and the son too was, 
by nature, very devoted even from his early 
years. Bom in a Vaishnava family, he imbibed 
the qualities of piety and humility, and took 
delight in rendering service to fellow men. 

Once during his boyhood days Ajay 
Hari was passing through a crowded street. 
An old beggar woman had fallen down, 
pushed aside by a careless passerby. The few 
grains that she had acquired by begging lay 
scattered on the road. Shaken by the loss, the 
sobbing old woman was picking up the 
grains from the dusty ground. None had a 
word of sympathy for her, and none bothered 
to help her. Visibly moved by the sight and 
glowing red with anger, the youthful Ajay 
cried out, Tf God does exist, then what is He 
doing? Why does He not put an end to all 
such incidents?' Two or three incidents of this 
kind left a deep scar on the boy's tender mind. 
He was deeply shaken by the squalor and 


wretchedness of the poor folk. The sight of 
human woe affected his health and spirits, 
and never for the rest of his life was Ajay free 
from physical ailments caused by mental an¬ 
guish. But then he realized that this world- 
dream — the world idea made up of the pairs 
of opposites such as happiness and suffering, 
pleasure and pain, justice and injustice — 
which we see has at its root ignorance and the 
ego. This Maya, he determined, he shall con¬ 
quer. He decided firmly that he shall attain 
that Wisdom and become free from the con¬ 
tradicting sense of dualities. He shall raise 
himself to that awareness of non-dual con¬ 
sciousness which the Hindu terms Liberation. 

The boy had an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge too. He read a number of books 
during his student days. He had a passion for 
Sanskrit, and with great interest he studied 
the language, becoming quite a master of it. 
He was, therefore, very enthusiastic about 
preserving Vedic religion and heritage. His 
efforts to gather the youth of the locality and 
to shape their life on a strong moral basis 
through a number of uplifting programmes 
was unparalleled. Not content with all this, 
Ajay, along with Satish Chandra Mukhopad- 
hyaya — who in later years became well 
known as a great patriot and scholar—, 
started a Sanskrit school for imparting the 
knowledge of the scriptures, the systems of 
philosophies, grammar, etc. to the general 
public. Ajay worked hard to raise subscrip¬ 
tions and donations for meeting the expenses 
for running the school. He also succeeded in 
getting renowned Pandits to take classes in 
the school. A monthly magazine named 
Dawn, the Organ of the school, was also 
started by Ajay, who became its first editor. 
The income obtained from the sale of this 
magazine was used to conduct many works 
beneficial to the society. Ajay inspired and 
helped his friend Satish Chandra to start in 
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1897 a 'Dawn Society' which in due course 
took over the running of the magazine as its 
own Organ. As long as Ajay Hari continued 
to stay in the world, he and Satish Chandra 
functioned as Joint Editors. The monthly soon 
proved popular and became very famous. Its 
main thrust was attacking social repression 
and denouncing casteism. These describe in a 
nut-shell the makeup of the subject-matter of 
this chronicle prior to his commg in contact 
with Swami Vivekananda. 

In the year 1897 Swamiji arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta from the West, and was staying at the 

4 

Math which was then in Nilambar Mukher- 
jee's house. He had had a highly successful 
Vedanta-preaching tour in the West and also 
had a triumphal march through the Mother¬ 
land, People in large numbers gathered eve¬ 
ryday to hear him speak. Swamiji was highly 
elated to see this and the listeners too were 
filled with peace and joy. The Indian people 
looked up to him for resurgence and revival. 

One day a group of young men came to 
see and hear Swamiji, who, with his elo¬ 
quence and captivating personality, captured 
the hearts of his listeners. After Vivekananda 
had spoken to them and as evening was fast 
approaching, the visitors left one by one after 
offering their salutation to Swamiji. But one 
person stayed back. That was Ajay Hari who 
was about twenty-six years old then. Though 
he was of frail health, the sparkle in his eyes 
spoke volumes for the depth of his thought 
and the acuteness of his wisdom. He intro¬ 
duced himself to Swami Vivekananda with¬ 
out the slightest hesitation and, moved by a 
divine urge, expressed his desire to take to the 
life of a Sannyasin. Swamiji did not give a 
direct answer but just smiled with a benign 
countenance, being immensely pleased at 
Ajay Hari's firm resolution. This was Ajay's 
first meeting with Swamiji. The light had been 
lit. 

Days passed. Ajay Hari was getting dis¬ 
enchanted with worldly life. He saw that his 
social work too was becoming a bondage. 
Being married too, there was a tug of war 


between the demands of the external world 
and the inner call of the soul. The fire of 
renunciation raged furiously within him. He 
again met Swamiji, who spoke about the 
hardships one has to undergo in taking on the 
ochre robe. The Swami told him that Kdmim 
and Kdncana (lust and gold) would have to be 
eschewed in toto, down to the level of 
thought. At the Guru's bidding, one should 
not hesitate even to face a venomous snake or 
to march into the line of a canon. Not yieldmg 
to a life of pleasure, one should have to do the 
Guru's bidding with an unshaken mind giv- 
ingno scope for consideration that such an act 
would most certainly mean death. Ajay Hari 
was undeterred and assured Swamiji that his 
decision to renounce hearth and home was 
final and irrevocable, that he would dedicate 
his life for 'the liberation of the self and the 
good of the world'. Swamiji was extremely 
happy. He took him into the Order and al¬ 
lowed him to stay in the monastery. 

After a few weeks' stay at the Math as a 
novice, the most notable moment arrived in 
the life of Ajay Hari. It was a few days after 
the full-moonh The hour was the early morn¬ 
ing designated as the Brdhma-muhurta. The 
otherwise vacillating mind of man becomes, 
at that hour, stilled into an inexplicable tran¬ 
quillity and filled with fervent devotion for 
God. Swami Vivekananda was then perform¬ 
ing for his would-be Sannyasin disciple the 
Viraja Homa — the sacred ritual that precedes 
the Sannyasa ceremony. After the Homa, 
Swamiji initiated the young Ajay into 
Sannyasa, the sublime Ashrama which has 
come down to us from the hoary past of the 
Vedic age. Ajay Hari was given the name 


1. The birthday of Sri Ramakrishna {PMl^in 
sukla dvitlya) fell on 13 March 1899. FuIImoon 
was on 27 March 1899 (vide information re¬ 
ceived from Ms. Gayatri Devi Vasudev, As¬ 
sociate Editor, Raman Publications, Banga¬ 
lore 560 020). The initiation of Ajay Hari Ban- 
dyopadhyaya to sannyasa took place two 
days later on 29 March 1899. 
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Swami Swarupananda. He wrote in his diary, 
'On 29th March 1898, Tuesday, A.H.B. [Ajay 
Hari Bandyopadhyaya] became Swarup¬ 
ananda'. 

Swamiji had already initiated his de¬ 
voted Irish disciple. Miss Margaret Noble, 
into the vows of Brahmacharya a few days 
before, on 25 March, and she had come to be 
known as Sister Nivedita. At the instance of 
Swamiji, Swami Swarupananda had begun to 
teach Nivedita the Bengali language from 
28 April 1898. He also taught her the elements 
of the Hindu religion. Hje thus proved to be 
not only a teacher in Bengali but also a guide 
in the realm of spirituality. Swarupananda's 
meditative and indrawn life influenced 

Nivedita in a subtle manner and she learnt 

* 

from seeing him many traits which she ac¬ 
knowledges in her immortal book. The Master 
as I Sazu Him. Therein she also pays a sincere 
tribute to the young Swami: 'And I, reading 
the Bhagavad Gita under his guidance, long 
afterwards at Almora, was made able to con¬ 
ceive of what we call the love of God as a 
burning thirst. Under the influence of the 
Swami Swarupananda, I began seriously the 
attempt at meditation. And if it had not been 
for this help of his, one of the greatest hours 
of my life would have passed by me.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Sevier were staying at the 
high altitude of the Almora hills, bidding a 
good-bye to the torrid heat of Calcutta which 
to westerners was unbearable. They were re¬ 
peatedly requesting Swamiji to bless them 
through a visit. Swamiji agreed to visit them 
at Almora with Swami Turiyananda (his 
brother disciple) and Sadananda (the disciple 
who had followed him on the very first occa¬ 
sion of his meeting him). He also decided to 
take Swarupananda with him, thinking that 
the balmy air of the Himalayas would tone up 
Swarupananda's health. This journey to Al¬ 
mora on 11 May 1898 included also Nivedita, 
Jaya, Dhiramata, Mrs. Colonel Patterson (the 
wife of the American Consul-General in Cal¬ 
cutta) and others. 

Swamiji stayed in a bungalow of Lala 


Badri Shah called Thompson House. In this 
secluded retreat, Swarupananda had the 
great opportunity to serve Swamiji, his be¬ 
loved Guru and to stay close to him. No 
doubt, he accumulated much that was to 
stand him in good stead iia his spiritual jour¬ 
ney. Away from the noise and bustle of Cal¬ 
cutta, Swamiji too had now the time to train 
the disciple for his future work. Though many 
of his teachings have not been recorded, the 
few that have been noted down give us an 
inspiring glimpse of the greatness of 
Swamiji's thoughts. Once he said, 'Our 
method is easily described. It simply consists 
in reasserting the national life. The national 
ideals of India are renunciation and service. 
Intensify her in those channels and the rest 
will take care of itself.' This dictum has indeed 
become the leit motif of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion. 

While at Almora, news of sad import 
reached the ears of Vivekananda. Dear Good¬ 
win who had taken notes of Swamiji's lec¬ 
tures passed away in his prime. It was owing 
to Goodwin and his untiriiig labour that 
much of The Complete Works of Szvami Vivek- 
ananda had become accessible to the future 
generations. Another sad happening was the 
demise of Rajam Iyer, the brilliant young 
founder and editor of the Prabuddha Bharatn 
— a tireless worker and an inspired devotee 
rolled into one. His passing away resulted in 
the discontinuance of the journal, which was 
being published from Madras. 

Vivekananda was pained at the termina¬ 
tion of the magazine he had loved, inspired 
and motivated. This meant that an immense 
possibility for the spread of Vedantic ideas 
had been seriously threatened. He took up the 
matter with Mr. Sevier. 'Mr. Sevier, you had 
told me that you will work for the good of 
India. The water and the heat of Bengal won't 
suit your health. Why don't you, from a place 
somewhere near Almora, take up the respon¬ 
sibility of publishing the Prabuddha Bharata? 
It has over 3,000 subscribers. It was first pub¬ 
lished under my suggestion and it has gradu- 
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ally become a notable instrument for the 
preaching of Vedanta. I do not wish that it is 
stopped. I give you a suitable editor in Swami 
Swarupananda, who has the talent, experi¬ 
ence and knowledge to run the magazine. 
With your help and that of Swami Turiy- 
ananda, he will be able to conduct it with 
ease.' Sevier took up Swamiji's idea as a com¬ 
mand and a blessing, and shortly Prabuddha 
Bharata {Aivakened India) started coming out 
again, serving to illumine the* heart of many 
an aspirant, under the editorship of Swami 
Swarupananda. As was expected the maga¬ 
zine flourished. Swami Swarupananda with 
Sevier, who was on the lookout for greater 
seclusion than available at Almora, selected a 
plot of land at Mayavati, about fifty miles 
from Almora with a grand view of the tower¬ 
ing snow-capped Himalayas, and purchased 
it. Swami Swarupananda with the Seviers 
moved into the Advaita Ashrama on 
19 March 1899 on the holy occasion of the 
public celebration of the birthday anniversary 
of Sri Ramakrishna. Vivekananda's dream of 
an Advaita Ashrama in the Himalayas was 
now realized. The editorial office of Prabud¬ 
dha Bharata also was shifted to the new mon¬ 
astery. The printing press too was shifted 
thereto from the Thompson House. The 
Seviers stayed in a house not far from the 
main building of the Ashrama and looked 
upon Swami Swarupananda verily as their 
own son. Swami Swarupananda too justified 
that love showered on him, through his lov¬ 
ing heart, keen acumen and dexterity in work. 

Swami Swarupananda had thus the 
blessed privilege of being the Founder-Presi¬ 
dent of the Advaita Ashrama. The phenome¬ 
nal growth of the Advaita Ashrama, and of 
the Prabuddha Bharata as also the publication 
of many books during the initial days were all 
due to the tireless efforts of the Swami. The 
growth of the Prabuddha Bharata was indeed 
rapid, and great was its appeal to the readers, 
both Western and Eastern. Swamiji was 
happy, and he wrote in one of his letters to 
Brahmachari Harendranath in August 1900, 


Tell Swamp that I am very much pleased 
with his conducting of the paper. He is doing 
splendid work.' 

An interesting incident shows how 
deeply Swami Swarupananda was dedicated 
to the cause of Swamiji. In 1903, a magazine 

— Hindustan Reviezo from Allahabad — in one 
of its issues carried an article by one Prof. 
Nelson Fraser entitled 'Swami Vivekananda 

— A Criticism'. The writer viewed Swamiji 
compartmentally and only succeeded in mis¬ 
understanding and misinterpreting him. 
Swami Swampananda did not take this lying 
down. He instantly despatched to the editor 
of the magazine a note to clear the wrong 
notions of the author and of the gullible read¬ 
ers. Under the heading 'Swami Vivekananda 

— A Rejoinder', it appeared in the next issue 
of the Hindustan Review. The arguments were 
logical and rational, and clearly brought out 
the falsity of the implications of the critic. It 
was a scholarly article and had great depth 
and insight. It is not surprising that Swami 
Swarupananda, one of Vivekananda's most 
ardent disciples, took up the cudgels for his 
master and righted the wrong. Professor 
Fraser realized his mistake in incorrectly 
judging Swamiji and without hesitation 
wrote to the editor, 'I write to acknowledge 
the force of the rejoinder which Swami 
Swarupananda made in your February issue 
to my article on Swami Vivekananda. It is 
clear that I did not do him justice.' 

Swami Vivekananda, the inspiration be¬ 
hind the whole edifice at Almora, paid a visit 
to it in 1901 by when it had shifted to 
Mayavati. It was indeed a memorable event 
for Swami Swarupananda. Mr. Sevier had 
suddenly passed away on 28 October 1900. 
None ever had even an inkling that the dear 
Sevier, who had done so much for the Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama and who had followed 
Swamiji to India from England like a true 
soldier, would breathe his last so soon. His 
wife, Mrs. Sevier, was no doubt shocked by 
the demise of her husband and grieved very 
much. Vivekananda, who had already borne 
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the sorrow of the demise of Goodwin, was 
pained to see another of his chosen few pass 
away. He specially came up to the cold 
Mayavati in spite of his failing health to con¬ 
sole the bereaved friend and follower. 

Swami Swarupananda thus had the 
blessed opportunity to serve Swamiji again. 
Swamiji gave him his own ideas and direc¬ 
tions as to how the Mayavati Ashrama should 
progress and Swami Swarupananda carried 
them out faithfully. Though hard pressed for 
time by the twin responsibilities of editorship 
and presidentship, Swarupananda did not 
forget the memory of his boyhood days — 
concern for the poor. The illiterate and primi¬ 
tive hill people of Mayavati were very poor 
and even the bare requirements for eking out 
a livelihood were lacking. There was abso¬ 
lutely no medical service available to them. 

To start with, Swarupananda educated 
the hill people on modern methods of cultiva¬ 
tion. We must not forget that the rains in the 
hill region are always uncertain — either it is 
in excess resulting in floods and damage to 
crops, or it is the hail that destroys the crops, 
or it is drought. So, the poor had always to 
depend on the mercy of nature. With assis¬ 
tance from Mr. MacConnell, Swami Swaru¬ 
pananda endeavoured heart and soul to dis¬ 
seminate among the hill-dwellers the know¬ 
how in the field of agricultural production. 
He also started a small school for the hill 
children. Not content with this he started a 
charitable dispensary which, later taking the 
shape of a hospital with many modem ameni¬ 
ties, to this day caters to the ailing people of 
the area. Sometimes, he would go out to 
Nainital, Almora and other distant places to 
impart both secular and spiritual knowledge 
among the local people there. Thus, his feel¬ 
ing heart went out to reach the poor masses 
in an endeavour to lift them up in every con¬ 
ceivable way. 

In 1899, he went on a pilgrimage but on 
reaching Jaipur, found that there was a big 
famine in Kishenghar of Rajasthan. Happily 
for him, he accidentally met Swami Kaly- 


anananda, another monastic disciple of 
Swamiji, and both of them served the famine- 
stricken people until, about a year later, 
Swarupananda had to return to his place of 
work at Mayavati. An Ashrama too came to 
be established there. 

After the completion of the relief work, 
Swami Kalyanananda returned to Belur 
Math. Swami Vivekananda had just then re¬ 
turned from his second visit to the West. He 
had earlier acquired personal experience of 
the depth of suffering and helplessness of the 
monks living at Haridwar and nearby places. 
So, he told Swami Kalyanananda, 'My boy, 
can you do something for the ailing monks at 
Haridwar and Rishikesh? There is none to 
look after them when they fall ill. Go and 
serve them.' The disciple readily agreed. 
Swami Kalyanananda went to Mayavati and 
sought the help of Swami Swarupananda. 
Both of them literally begged from house to 
house in Nainital for one and a half months 
and succeeded in collecting some money. 
With the money thus collected they pro¬ 
ceeded to Kankhal and started a Sevashrama 
in June 1901. 

In 1902, Swarupananda went to Alla¬ 
habad for preaching work and inspired many 
ardent young people. His lectures on Vedanta 
so began to influence the people of the locality 
that they, being drawn more and more to the 
message of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda, 
started a centre in Allahabad. 

Another memorable event in the life of 
Swarupananda was the earthquake relief at 
Dharmashala in the Kangra district. On this 
occasion as well, Swami Swarupananda set 
out begging for money to bring succour to the 
victims of the terrible earthquake. His 
brother-disciple Swami Nirbhayananda and 
a brahmacharin conducted the relief activities 
as directed by him. 

In spite of all these varied service activi¬ 
ties in which he exhibited leonine strength, 
and uncommon determination and love for 
humanity, he was equally very particular 
about his studies and meditation. Even when 
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at the Ashrama, which by itself was a very 
calm and secluded place, he used to venture 
into the deep forest and, there in a Kiitia which 
he had put up, would spend long hours in 
meditation. One day, when he came out of the 
kiitia, he saw a big tiger standing. He again 
locked himself inside a long time. Hearing of 
this incident, the Swami was prevailed upon 
by Mrs. Sevier not to go to the dense forest 
any more. Instead, she constructed another 
kiitia near the Ashrama itself and Swaru- 
pananda used that whenever he wanted to be 
alone. Even today it is known as the 'Swaru- 
pananda Kutia' and stands as a mute re-' 
minder to the great spiritual practices of the 
Swami. Often looking at the sublime snow- 
peaks of the Himalayas, Swarupananda 
would become lost in the thought of Shiva, 
the great god of renunciation and meditation. 
In the company of his brother disciples he 
would, often and on, go on a tour along the 
mountain paths to enjoy the bliss and gran¬ 
deur of the Infinite. The natural scenery of the 
Himalayas would throw up an infinite vari¬ 
ety of thoughts in the mind of Swarupananda, 
naturally inclined as it was to the contempla¬ 
tion on Brahman. 

He was indefatigable in his zeal for 
spreading broadcast the teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. He 
worked untiringly especially to See that the 
youth and student community became 
blessed by imbibing the religious ideas and 
ideals fit for the present age. He was wont to 
say, Tt is in the student community alone that 
all our hope for the future rests. Today they, 
being for a time mad after name, fame, poli¬ 
tics, etc., get bound in the iron clasp of matri¬ 
mony and become forever immersed in 
worldliness. O, when shall they for the sake 
of the country learn the lesson of renuncia¬ 
tion?' He always placed renunciation as the 
ideal for the youth. 

Swarupananda's devotion for his Guru 
was immeasurable. He would always like to 
present himself as one of the least of Swamiji's 
disciples; in so saying he would feel an ex¬ 


traordinary sense of satisfaction. Coming to 
know Swarupananda, such remarks from the 
Swami would only go to enhance once admi¬ 
ration for this self-effacing monk. 

An important work the Swami under¬ 
took while at Mayavati was the bringing to¬ 
gether of some of the material that went to 
make the literary output of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda in English. He had even commenced 
the work of getting a part of it printed. But the 
illustrious Swami did not live long enough to 
see the books brought out in their final shape. 
The Swami's deep scholarship is evident in 
his beautiful English translation of the BJm- 
gavad-Gita which, even today, is one of the 
choice publications of the Advaita Ashrama. 
His various writings in the Prabuddha Bharata 
on Vedanta are in truth soul-thrilling. Swami 
Turiyananda, who used to write from Amer¬ 
ica many letters to Swarupananda, wrote to 
him. There are many eager here. If you agree 
to come, I shall make the preparations.... 
There is plenty of work here.... If you agree, 
I shall take the initiative. Come away, all will 
comeout fine.' Swarupananda, who had been 
specially commissioned by his Guru for the 
Indian work, did not respond favourably to 
going to the West. 

Swami Swarupananda's interaction 
with others was marvellous and requires spe¬ 
cial mention. 'To those who came to him to 
learn of meditation and t/oga, he was a most 
kind and patient teacher, with a wonderful 
ability to lift and aid. To those who leaned on 
him in the hour of trial, he gave unfaltering 
tenderness and protection. And to all alike his 
life made visible those ideals of purity and 
austerity which were ever the objects of his 
passionate quest. Nor were these things in 
him the expression of that cowardice which 
too often goes amongst us by the nanae of 
spirituality. He had a strong intellectual grasp 
of all the problems of the day, and was un¬ 
flinching in his outlook upon their solution.' 

In appreciation of Swami Swaru¬ 
pananda, Mrs. Sevier wrote: 

In the Swami we had one of the most 
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attractive of human characters: the pure- 
souled idealist who was also a man of 
sense and practical ability. He was by na¬ 
ture strong and self-reliant^ of unruffled 
temper, suppressing and excluding self in 
his reckonings and actions. Always on the 
side of improvement and progress, he 
won the respect and esteem of all who 
appreciate disinterested works. None who 
companied awhile with him, and he was 
sought after by many, will forget their 
converse, and the spiritual help he ren¬ 
dered them. Religion was the natural bent 
of his mind, and though essentially subjec¬ 
tive, even his friends^ seemed to imbibe 
some of his calm spirit, 'breathing of 
mountain-tops'.... 

With Swamiji it [the Prospectus he had 
framed for Mayavati Ashrama] was no 
dream to be forgotten, but a vision to be 
realized. And he entrusted Swami 
Swarupananda with the venture. Setting 
aside the difficulties arising from the limi¬ 
tations to which the Sannyasins most often 
submit, the requirements for such an un¬ 
dertaking were a peculiar sagacity, more 
than usual foresight, a conciliatory and at 
the same time a resolute temper, courage, 
and tenacity. 'As only a burning material 
can ignite other material, so also only the 
true faith and life of one man, being com¬ 
municated to other men, can spread and 
confirm religious truth. And it is only the 
spreading and confirmation of religious 
truth, which improves the condition of 
man.' 

Swami Swarupananda caught this fire 
from his Guru, and went heart and soul 
into the enterprise, his quiet nature seem¬ 
ing to veer round and organize itself about 
new centres of interest and activity, will¬ 
ing to adjust himself to the new idea, eager 
to welcome fresh light. 

The Swami p aid two visits to Belur Math 
from Mayavati. During his first visit itself it 
did not escape the keen vision of his beloved 
Guru who wrote: 'Swarupananda had his 


heart weakened by the constant uphill and 
downhill. He is here and improving'. During 
the second visit in 1906 with Mrs. Sevier on 
works relating to the Ashrama, the doctors 
pointed out that the Swami was suffering 
from weakness of the heart. He was given 
some medicines which proved slightly help¬ 
ful. But, for the Swami, Vivekananda's work 
was paramount. So, he returned to Mayavati 
and plunged himself into the work once 
again. 

He felt that some spot in Almora or 
Nainital would be better suited for the work 
of Prabuddha Bharata than Mayavati which 
though away from human habitation was dif¬ 
ficult to reach. It was with his mind preoccu¬ 
pied with this thought that on 6 June 1906, the 
Swami made his way to Nainital via Almora. 
On the way he got soaked in rain and became 
the guest of Lala Amar Shah at Nainital. The 
Swami, the very next day, became quite ill of 
common cold and fever. That was no inhibi¬ 
tion to the worker in the Swami. Looking 
steadfastly at the picture of Swami Vivek- 
ananda for inspiration and taking his seat 
below the picture mentally recalling that he 
had forever laid himself at the feet of his 
Master, he would unceasingly go on giving 
discourses on spiritual matters to eager visi¬ 
tors. Ever engaged in the good of others, he 
made little of his own physical condition and 
engaged himself in the work of preaching. 
One day his ailment took a turn for pneumo¬ 
nia. On 26 June he nearly lost the faculty of 
speech. Lala Amar Shah and his friends began 
to serve the Swami whole-heartedly. Expert 
physicians were called in. But all this was in 
vain. On 27 June at 2 p.m. he entered final 
beatitude. His final flight to his Master's feet 
was very peaceful. Swami Saradananda in his 
writing on Swami Swarupananda, says: 

The flower had blossomed. The bees 
too, greedy for the honey, assembled 
daily. But quickly, on account of the in¬ 
tense cold of the heavy rains, it dried up. 
O Divine Mother, is it because ordinary 
mortals would not understand the great- 
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ness of this incomparable blossom that 
You chose to adorn Your own hair with it 
to enhance its splendour? 

Mrs. Sevier wrote a description of the 
Swami's last moments for the Prabuddha 
Bharata (August 1906, pp. 142-3):. .he ceased 
to notice any external objects, gently closed 
his eyes on this transient world, lapsed gradu¬ 
ally into a state of tranquillity and so passed 
quietly away'. She further wrote: '...we real¬ 
ize as his spirit vanished from its earthly tene¬ 
ment, that—- 

Death hath not touched it at all. 

Dead though the house of it seems.' 

An obituary notice, which pictures viv¬ 
idly the role played by Swami Swaru- 
pananda, appeared in Prabuddha Bharata, June 
1906, p. 137: 

Swami Swarupananda had for some 
years been President of the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, and it was mainly 
owing to his exertion and zealous help 
that the monastery was started in March 
of 1899. He brought to the Ashrama an 
earnestness which compelled attention 
and all who came under his influence will 
be most ready to admit the value of his 
services, who realize how much high prin¬ 
ciple and constant effort are involved in 
fashioning the life of, and in maintaining 
such an institution. The inmates were en¬ 


couraged to meditate and study, and also 
to use their energies in various ways for 
the good of the community. It was under 
his able editorship that the Prabuddha 
Bharata attained to its present wide circu¬ 
lation. What he sought were the attain¬ 
ment of high ideals, which could have 
emanated from nothing but the greatest 
and purest aspirations, and an inextin¬ 
guishable belief in the truth of Advaita. He 
cherished meditation as a clue to which 
the soul must cling in the labyrinth of this 
mutable and fleeting world, as the means 
to inward illumination, to all that is true 
and eternal.... The Swami will be remem¬ 
bered by all for his gentleness, forbear¬ 
ance, and strength of character. Never was 
the voice of personal anger heard from his 
lips. 

The concluding lines are singularly ap¬ 
propriate to his life: 

One who never turned his back, 
but marched breast forward. 

Never doubted clouds would break. 
Never dreamed, 

though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph. 

Held we fall to rise, 

are baffled to fight better. 

Sleep to wake. □ 


We are ever free if we would believe it, only have faith enough. You are the soul, 
free and eternal, ever free, ever blessed. Have faith enough and you will be free in a 
minute. 

Everything in time, space, and causation is bound. The soul is beyond all time, all 
space, all causation. 

Therefore proclaim your freedom and be what you are—ever free, ever blessed. 

—Teachings Szvahii Vivekananda, p. 75 










The Pioneers: The Seviers 

SWAMI SATYAPRIYANANDA 

A piece ofszveetmeat tastes good zohichever zvay you eat it. The unique lives of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sevier are a source of inspiration as many times and in as many ways one may recollect 
them. The events narrated in this article may find themselves repeated in this issue in articles 
from the pen of other writers as well, but zve are sure that the readers, who cherish the ideal 
for lohich the Seviers lived, will enjoy some repetition. 


It is Hindu tradition that the wife is con¬ 
sidered a participator in the religious activi¬ 
ties of her husband. She is therefore called a 
sahadharmini. The couple we are about to 
write about, were indeed Hindus in this re¬ 
spect. Captain John Henry Sevier was a non¬ 
commissioned officer in the British army. He 
and his devoted wife, Mrs. Charlotte Eliza- 
beth Sevier, were earnest seekers after truth. 
However, the hunger of their soul was not 
appeased by what they received from the 
churches. There was too much of doctrines 
and dogmas and too little of life, they 
thought. As nature abhors vacuum, even so 
the spiritual vacuum in the heart has its own 
effect on the environment. These two noble 
souls were not alone in this; both America and 
England were eagerly awaiting a messiah 
who would bring to them great tidings. Who 
can deny that the combined pull of these great 
souls did indeed bring Swami Vivekananda 
to these Western lands carrying the message 
of Sri Ramakrishna which is what they of the 
present age were desperately in need of? 

Justifying why he considered that his 
work in England had been more satisfactory 
to him than his work in America, Swamiji 
said: 

The bold, brave, and steady Englishman, if 
I may use the expression, with his skull a little 
thicker than those of other people — if he has 
once an idea put into his brain, it never comes 
out; and the immense practicality and energy 
of the race makes it sprout up and immediately 
bear fruit.... There is less of imagination, but 
more of work, and who knows the well-spring, 
the mainspring of the English heart? How 


much of imagination and of feeling is there! 
...their education is to hide their feelings and 
never to show them. From their childhood 
they have been educated up to that.,.. I have 
seen Englishwomen go to work and do deeds 
which would stagger the bravest of Bengalis to 
follow. But with all this heroic superstructure, 
behind this covering of the fighter, there is a 
deep spring of feeling in the English heart. If 
you once know how to reach it, if you get there, 
if you have personal contact and mix with him, 
he will open his heart, he is your friend for 
ever, he is your servant.' [CW, vol. 3, 
pp. 311-12.] 

Perhaps we can say that the British cou¬ 
ple did prove that Swamiji's readings regard¬ 
ing their national trait were entirely correct. 
Swamiji was then — in the spring of 1896 — 
in England in the course of his second visit 
there on his first visit to the West. He was 
delivering his famous Jnana-yoga lectures 
that captivated his listeners. Swamiji was 
very popular even on his first visit to London 
as the guest of Mr. E.T. Sturdy. 'He lectured 
very eloquently at Princes' Hall, and the next 
day, the papers were full of the news that a 
great Indian yogi had come to London.' He 
came again to London but this time 'he estab¬ 
lished classes and began a real definite work'. 
Exposed as the British were to Swamiji's mes¬ 
sage, receptive minds were not wanting in 
London who would sit for hours to derive the 
benefit of this rare spiritual guide. 

We do not intend to give a list of names 
but we must mention Miss Josephine 
MacLeod and the Seviers in the present con¬ 
text. Once Miss Josephine MacLeod remi- 
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nisced to Remain Rolland, 'Coming out of 
one of the Swami's lectures Mr. Sevier asked 
me, "You know this young man? Is he what 
he seems?" "Yes". "In that case one must 
follow him and with him find God." He went 
and said to his wife, "Will you let me become 
the Swami's disciple?" She replied, "Yes". 
She asked him, "Will you let me become the 
Swami's disciple?" He replied with affection¬ 
ate humour, "I don't know....'" This was \he 
effect of their meeting Swami Vivekananda. 
They immediately felt that here was the man 
they had been searching for so long. The idea was 
deeply imprinted on their mind that thetpiiV' 
suit of the Advaita philosophy, without any com¬ 
promise luith dualism and its rituals, was alone 
sufficient to lead to the highest goal. Such was the 
mind-set of the Sevier couple, and such too 
was the strengthening message they received 
from their would-be Guru. 

As they associated with Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda, they came to know more and more 
of his wonderful personality and within a 
very short time made him their spiritual 
guide, placing themselves and their resources 
unreservedly at his service. In meeting the 
expense of the Swami in England, the names 
of Miss F. Henrietta Muller and Mr. E.T. 
Sturdy should also be mentioned [Life of 
Sioami Vivekananda, vol. 2, p. 308]. At this 
point our mind goes to that incident which we 
find narrated in the Holy Bible [St. Matthew, 
19: 16-22]: 

And, behold, one came and said unto him. 
Good Master, what good thing shall I do, that 
1 may have eternal life? And he said unto him. 
Why callest thou me good? there is none good 
but one, that is, God: but if thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments. He saith unto 
him. Which? Jesus said. Thou shalt do no mur¬ 
der, Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false wit¬ 
ness. Honour thy father and thy mother: and. 
Them shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The 
young man saith unto him, All these things 
have I kept from my youth up: what lack I yet? 
Jesus said unto him. If thou wilt be perfect, go 


and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come 
and follow me. But when the young man heard 
that saying, he went away sorrowful: for he 
had great possessions. 

The Seviers were awake to the message con¬ 
veyed in this passage from the Bible. They 
had not merely read it but also imbibed the 
spirit. They abided by the commandments 
and wanted eternal life and perfection. How¬ 
ever, as a glaring contrast to the young man, 
they did not lack what was essential and were 
entirely prepared to sell all that they had to 
give to the poor — to the neighbour in need 
— and to follow the great master. The Swami 
with the unerring vision of a seer, knew their 
hearts and accepted them as his disciples. We 
shall see later on that these wonderful disci¬ 
ples too got what was guaranteed to the 
young man by Jesus Christ in the passage 
quoted above; they also got the very best of 
spiritual realizations which Swamiji himself 
offered to the couple as their life incidents 
reflect unerringly. 

At the end of his strenuous summer 
work in 1896, the Swami badly needed rest, 
and the Seviers arranged a six weeks' trip for 
him to Switzerland, themselves accompany¬ 
ing him and bearing the expenses of the jour¬ 
ney. It is difficult to assess whether it was the 
surrounding that kindled in the Swami grand 
ideas, or that the inner promptings from the 
Divine took the Swami along the course of 
events. Amidst the Alpine scenery was where 
Swamiji told his disciples of his desire to 
found a monastery in the Himalayas for the 
training of students and preachers of Advaita. 
One cannot but be moved by Swamiji's far¬ 
sight He knew well that he would not live to 
see forty; that therefore the message of his 
Master was to be transmitted by a succession 
of disciples, meaning disciples and their dis¬ 
ciples, and that this required training these 
spiritual ambassadors both in the spiritual 
message of India as suited to Western minds 
and Western modes of thinking and methods 
in general; and that India then stood in need 
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of Western know-how to raise itself by the 
blessing of science and technology. A contact 
between the East and West was therefore es¬ 
sential. But then where? He did not want 
Westerners to be scorched in the heat of the 
plains; we may also say that Indians needed 
to get exposed to a climate similar to that 
which the West offers; the happy interchange 
of spiritual ideas needed a suitable natural 
setting of great beauty and solitude, prefer¬ 
ably one in which these lofty ideas first found 
expression. All this pointed to an ashrama in 
the Himalayas at an altitude which will be 
'congenial'. The idea appealed to the Seviers 
and their whole life henceforth was devoted 
to the fulfilment of it: 

This tour of Swamiji with the Seviers has 
two incidents which made a deep impression 
on Mrs. Sevier. It was from Chamounix, some 
forty miles off Geneva, that the party had 
wandered out to a village some miles away 
where they stayed for two weeks, the Swami, 
feeling himself at peace and rest as he had 
seldom been in life. They used to go on strolls 
in the woods amid scenic beauty. One day, 
however, as he was walking with his friends, 
attempting to climb up a hill-side to its top, 
reciting and translating passages from the 
Upanishads, he soon began to drop behind, 
being lost in reverent contemplation. As he 
was thus walking along, he planted his alpen¬ 
stock firmly on the ground, when it sank 
through the deep crevice, and he almost fell 
over the precipice. It was only a miracle that 
saved him. No doubt the other members of 
the party were deeply agitated and concerned 
about their leaving him alone. So they fer¬ 
vently thanked God for His favour and re¬ 
solved to take more adequate precautions. At 
a little mountain chapel on the way back, 
Swamiji gathered some sweet-smelling flow¬ 
ers and asked Mrs. Sevier to offer them on his 
behalf at the feet of the Virgin. 'For She also is 
the Mother,' he explained. He did not do it 
himself, because he was not a Christian and 
objections might be raised had he attempted. 

The second incident was at Kiel where 


Swamiji met Prof. Paul Deussen and held 
discussions. Mrs. Sevier vividly remembered 
the incident and writing an excellent account 
of this visit said, 'The vigorous and lucid 
expositions given by the Oriental exegetist 
with such firmness of conviction, and yet 
such delicacy of perception, eventually won 
over the German savant.' That conversation 
was on Vedanta, some translation the Profes¬ 
sor was making at the time and related topics. 
No doubt, Mrs. Sevier gathered much har\^est 
from this discussion. 

In the winter of that year [1896] the 
Swami left for India, through historic Italy, 
and the Seviers accompanied him. It was at 
Aden where the Swami, addressing a man — 
a betel-leaf seller — smoking his hookah as 
'Bhai', entered into conversation with him 
only to have a puff at the pipe himself. Mr. 
Sevier used afterwards to narrate this story to 
the Swami's friends, adding, 'I shall never 
forget that ingenuous look on his face when 
he said with childlike sweetness, "Brother, do 
give me your pipe.'" 

They landed at Colombo on 15 January 
1897 and were witness to the unique ovation 
that greeted their Swami on his return to his 
motherland after four years of indefatigable 
work in the West. Unprecedented enthusiasm 
met him everywhere during the hero's march 
from Colombo to Almora. The Seviers accom¬ 
panied him in most of these trips, and often 
bore the entire expenses of these journeys for 
the Swami and the whole party. The Swami, 
on his part, was very vigilant to see that his 
unique disciples were not overtaxed. 

Swami Vivekananda and his party, 
which included the Seviers, Goodwin, Swa- 
mis Shivananda and Niranjanananda, and 
some of Swamiji's disciples/admirers from 
Madras — Alasinga Perumal, G.G. Narsim- 
hacharya, B.R. Rajam Iyer and Singaravelu 
Mudaliar [Life of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 2, 
pp. 217 and 238] —, left Madras by S.S. Mom¬ 
basa. 

An interesting incident occurred when 
they had boarded the ship at Madras. The 
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Swami's friends had arranged for green coco¬ 
nuts being stored in the steamer so that 
Swarniji, who frequently became thirsty be¬ 
cause of illness he had contracted from 
strenuous intellectual work in the West 
might slake his thirst. As a huge number of 
them were being brought in boats for being 
taken aboard, Mrs. Sevier, who did not know 
what or whom they were meant for, was an¬ 
noyed, and asked the Swami, 'Is this a cargo 
boat, Swami, that they are loading so m^ny 
coconuts aboard?' The Swami then explained 
to Mrs. Sevier that this was the thoughtful¬ 
ness of his devoted friends who had acted on 
the advice of the physician to Swamiji that he 
should drink coconut milk instead of water 
during his week-long journey. They reached 
Budge Budge on 19 February 1897. 

We have in the writings of Swami Vira- 
jananda [Life of Szoami Vivekananda, vol. 2, 
p. 235] that while at Calcutta, 'Mrs. Sevier 
used to serve Swamiji at the Seal's house. 
Swamiji would take his lunch and afternoon 
tea there. Mr. and Mrs. Sevier came to the 
Math [Alambazar monastery] as well, once or 
twice.' The Seviers were taken care of [Atlter 
Smrix, p. 89] by Swami Niranjanananda, in 
praise of whom for his pleasing countenance 
and regal bearing Mrs. Sevier would say with 
evident pleasure, 'He looks like a prince'. Per¬ 
haps, this reflects on her own idea of an ideal 
person. 

Three things were prominent in the 
thoughts of Swamiji at this time; (1) plans for 
an Ashrama in the Himalayas, (2) removal of 
the Math to a permanent and healthy site on 
the bank of the Ganges, and (3) founding of 
an Organization that would provide training 
for his disciples and instruction for the many 
who came to him, and also serve the people 
through charitable activities conducted in the 
right spirit. Swamiji was also concerned with 
the work in the West under the leadership of 
two of his brother-disciples. These thoughts 
were too demanding, and added to that was 
the heat of the plains! So, on medical advice 
Swamiji went to Darjeeling on 8 March 1897 


with Swamis Brahmananda, Trigunati- 
tananda, Turiyananda, and Jnanananda, 
Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh, Goodwin, Dr. 
Turnbull [who had come to India even before 
Swamiji reached the country], and three of the 
Madrasi disciples — Alasinga Perumal, G.G. 
Narasimhacharya and Singaravelu Mudaliar. 
We find that Mr. and Mrs. Sevier had already 
gone to Darjeeling by that time. 

Swamiji returned briefly to Calcutta on 
21 March 1897 to meet the Raja of Khetri who 
had come to meet the Swami, and left for 
Daqeeling on the 23rd. Swamiji and his party 
left Darjeeling for Calcutta on 28 April 1897, 
and remaining only a week in Calcutta, pro¬ 
ceeded to Almora. During this short stay at 
Calcutta, he initiated four of his disciples into 
Sannyasa with names Virajananda (Kalik- 
rishna), Nityananda (Jogen), Nirbhayananda 
(Kanai) and Prakashananda (Sushil). This 
was the first formal ceremony of ordination 
into Sannyasa after that of the direct disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Of these four, Swami Virajananda alone 
was in the party (the others were Swamis 
Sachchidananda Senior and Vimalananda, 
and Br. Harendranath) directed by Swamiji 
(prior to his going to the West for the second 
time on 20 June 1899) to be sent to Mayavati 
to assist Swami Swarupananda, the Founder- 
President of Advaita Ashrama there, in shap¬ 
ing the institution (founded on 19 March 
1899) after the directions given by him who 
was their common sannyasa-guru. Swami 
Nirbhayananda too came to Mayavati as one 
of the workers early in the history of the 
Ashrama when Mrs. Sevier was still there. 
Swamiji had many expectations from them all 
and simulfaneously had great trust also in 
that they would live up to those expectations 
of his. 

We have mentioned above Swami 
Swarupananda whose pre-monastic name 
was Ajay Hari Bandyopadhyay. One day 
Swamiji was in an exalted mood and ex¬ 
claimed, 'Today we have made an acquisi¬ 
tion!' He had just initiated the young Ajay 
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Had into the monastic Order. That was on 
29 March 1898, many months after the ordi¬ 
nation of the first four. We mention these 
names in the narrative of the Sevier couple 
because they had close interaction during the 
early stages in the shaping the Advaita 
Ashrama. 

We left the Seviers at Darjeeling whereto 
they had gone before Swamiji's going there 
on 8 March 1897- From there the Seviers went 
to Simla and stayed there for some three 
months. We next find the Seviers at Ambala 
Cantonment where they meet Swamiji again. 
Though Darjeeling had done much good to 
Swamiji's shattered health, he went to Al- 
mora — another hill station — as we said 
before, 'to perfect this improvement'. A stay 
of about three months in Almora helped 
Swamiji to regain his health to some extent. 
But, he was still troubled in mind that a place 
could not be found suitable for starting an 
Ashrama at Almora even though he had writ¬ 
ten earlier to his friend, Lala Badri Shah, 
about his project and requested him to find a 
suitable site, preferably a whole hill with a 
view of the snow-ranges, for the Ashrama, 
and more urgently, a bungalow at Almora for 
his English friends. So he left Almora on 2 
August 1897 and reached Kathgodam, halt¬ 
ing for a day at Bhimtal. Then via Bareilly 
reached on 9 August, he went to Ambala 
Cantonment on 13 August. That was when 
the Seviers met him there to discuss what 
could further be attempted for setting up an 
Ashrama. On 20 August the Swami and his 
party which included the Seviers reached 
Amritsar. But he remained only for four or 
five hours at the house of one Mr. Todor Mall, 
Barrister-at-Law. His deteriorating health 
made it imperative for him to retire without 
delay to Dharmasala, a delightful hill-station 
nearby. He went there with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sevier, and stayed for about seven or eight 
days. Feeling a little better, Swamiji came 
back to Amritsar for two days and held relig¬ 
ious discussions with some Arya Samajists. 
On 31 August he left for Rawalpindi (now in 


Pakistan) but instead of staying there he left 
immediately for Murree (also in Pakistan) in 
company with the Seviers and his party, 
again in quest of health. On 2 September he 
reached Murree but stayed here briefly. The 
Seviers had gone to Murree with the intention 
of accompanying the Swami to Kashmir. Un¬ 
fortunately however, Mr. Sevier falling ill, the 
Seviers had to stay behind and Mr. Sevier 
chose to send a letter to the Swami with the 
news of this unexpected development. To 
cover the Swami's journey, the thoughtful 
Mr. Sevier sent a sum of eight hundred ru¬ 
pees. However, the monk in the Swami ar¬ 
gued that being fakirs they would quite natu¬ 
rally spend all that amount whereas just half 
the sum would be sufficient. So, Swamiji did 
go to Kashmir and stay for a full month and 
returned early to Murree in the first week of 
October 1897. 

On 10 October 1897, Swamiji gave vent 
to the mental condition of Mr. Sevier at this 
time and his own ideas about a suitable place 
for the proposed Ashrama: 

Captain Sevier says he is very anxious for a 
site. He wishes to have a spot near Mussourie, 
or in some other central place, as soon as pos¬ 
sible. The thing is we do not want a place which 
is too cold, at the same time it must not be too 
hot. Dehra Dun is unbearable in summer, but 
pleasant in winter; Mussourie itself is, 1 dare 
say, not the right place for many in winter. 
Above or below it, that is, in British or Garhwal 
territory, some land is sure to be found. At the 
same time there must be a supply of water at 
the place throughout the year for drinking pur¬ 
poses and for everyday use. 

Leaving Murree on 16 October with 
Swamis Achyutananda and Sadananda and 
the Seviers, Swamiji arrived at Rawalpindi 
the same day at 5 p.m. On the 20th Swamiji 
left for Jammu. 

On 28 October 1897 the Swami, still in 
Jammu, heard from Mr. Sevier that he and his 
wife were in Lahore (now in Pakistan), being 
well looked afterby a Punjabi gentleman. [Life 
of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 2, p. 287] That must 
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have been some relief to the Swami. Swamiji's 
own alternating health and his being forced 
to go to the hills to recover from the ill-effects 
of his brief stay in the plains must have made 
him think about the precarious condition of 
the Seviers in the plains of India which, to¬ 
gether with the seriousness of the Seviers in 
starting an Ashrama, justified in the Swami's 
mind Mr. Sevier's anxiety. The biography of 
Swami Vivekananda states that, besides re¬ 
couping his lost health, another reason for the 
Swami's going to Dehra Dun, Dharmasala 
and Kashmir was 'to find a suitable plot of 
land for Mr. and Mrs. Sevier to buy, where an 
Ashrama could be started for the training of 
the Brahmacharis; but no suitable plot could 
be found there-' [Life of Swami Vivekananda, 
vol. 2, p. 294] 

It was nearing the end of November 
1897. Swamiji had come to Delhi after touring 
many places, giving lectures and conversing 
with visitors. Thereafter, together with Mr. 
and Mrs. Sevier, his brother-monks, and dis¬ 
ciples, Swamiji visited all the monuments and 
ruins associated with the past glory of the 
Moghul emperors, which are scattered 
around Delhi within a few miles' radius. [Life 
ofSxuami Vivekananda, vol. 2, p. 295] One who 
accompanied him says: 'He vivified the past 
before us. Indeed, we forgot the present in the 
past and lived with dead emperors and 
mighty kings of old.' After visiting a few more 
places Swamiji came back to Calcutta in the 
third week of January 1898. 

By then Mr. and Mrs. Sevier had taken 
up residence in Almora after leaving Darjee¬ 
ling, going to Simla and making a tour of 
India. They had been asking the Swami to go 
to Almora again. Accordingly, on the evening 
of 11 May 1898, a large party left Calcutta for 
Almora. The beauty of the scenery enchanted 
the Western disciples as they made their way 
along the winding hill paths. On 17 May 
(16 May, according to the Mayavati Diary), 
the party reached Almora, where, the Swami, 
his brother-disciples (Swamis Turiyananda 
and Niranjanananda) and his sannyasin dis¬ 


ciples (Swamis Sadananda and Swaru- 
pananda) were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sevier, at Thompson House. His Western dis¬ 
ciples stayed nearby in what is now called the 
Oakley House. On 30 May, the Swami, ac¬ 
companied by Mr. and Mrs. Sevier, left Al- 
mora for a week, partly in search of seclusion, 
and partly on business, in connection with the 
possible purchase of an estate for his monas¬ 
tery. But this possibility too came to nothing. 

This was a period of great distress to the 
Swami. News of several deaths reached him: 
of Mrs. Bagley, his admirer and friend, in 
connection with which he wrote a letter on 20 
May; of Pavahari Baba which news he re¬ 
ceived on his return to Almora on 5 June; of 
his dear disciple J.J. Goodwin on 2 June; and 
of B.R. Rajam Iyer, Editor of Prabuddha 
Bharata, then published from Madras, in May 
1898. The magazine had ceased publication 
after the June 1898 issue. 

Wishing to revive the magazine, the 
Swami told the Seviers that here was an op¬ 
portunity for a great work—the kind of work 
that they contemplated doing. Said he to Mr. 
Sevier, 'I am giving you a capable editor. 
Swami Swarupananda has particular experi¬ 
ence in that line, and with the help of yourself 
and Swami Turiyananda, he will easily be 
able to run it.' That was how he intended to 
utilize his 'acquisition' and his devoted Brit¬ 
ish couple — in running the magazine and in 
setting up an As*hrama. But where? 

It was agreed that the Prabuddha Bharata 
office should be transferred from Madras to 
Thompson House, the rented house in Al- 
mora where the Seviers had been staying. The 
printing press and materials were brought up 
from Calcutta, and the first issue from the 
Almora office was published in August 1898, 
under the editorship of Swami Swaru¬ 
pananda. There was a break of just one month 
and the circumstances quite justify it. Mr. 
Sevier acted as manager. He also met all the 
initial expenses in connection with the pur¬ 
chase and transport of the hand-press, the 
type, paper, and other things needed! 
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As far as having a monastery in a cool 
climate was concerned, that project had been 
taken up in earnest by Mr. and Mrs. Sevier, 
who were on the lookout for a suitable tract 
of land in the hills of Kumaon. What is meant 
by the word 'suitable'? A monastery in a se¬ 
cluded region of the Himalayas, where East 
and West could meet on an equal footing of 
love and unity of purpose, exchange with 
each other their own highest ideals, and prac¬ 
tise Advaita teaching. At a height of about 
7000 feet above sea-level, since he did not 
want to make it too difficult for his Western 
disciples coming to work for his cause in In¬ 
dia, by forcing on them the Indian mode of 
living in the fiery heat of the plains. At Kash¬ 
mir Swamiji had left the matter in the hands 
of the Seviers, he himself having found out 
that none of the places he came across was 
suitable. With Swami Swarupananda the 
Seviers made a tour into the interior of Al- 
mora District. In the course of an extensive 
and diligent search they came upon the beau¬ 
tiful estate of Mayavati with its thickly 
wooded hills spread over an area ranging 
from 6000 to 7000 feet in elevation, the 
Ashrama being at 6400 feet. Fifty miles east of 
Almora, it commanded a magnificent view of 
the snow ranges. They decided at once that it 
was the spot for starting the proposed home 
for Prabiiddha Bharata. The purchase was 
promptly made and they established it as 
their retreat on 19 March 1899, the day of the 
public celebration of the birth of Sri Rama- 
krishna. The press was moved there forth¬ 
with. 

It was the spring of 1899. The Seviers 
wanted the Swami to go up to Mayavati to 
give them spiritual initiation. Sister Nivedita 
wrote on 26 March 1899: 

The Seviers want him [the Swami] to come 
to their new place and initiate them; and as he 
dreads the mountains and is anxious to do, 1 
think perhaps he will go to Lucknow and do it 
for them. Won't that be lovely for them? 
[Quoted in Life of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 2, 
p. 450] 


However, on 11 April Sister Nivedita wrote: 

I asked him [Swamiji] about going to the 
Seviers as he had promised, and he said he was 
not going. 

The reason was quite simple. Mr. Sevier who 
had neuralgia could not risk another attackby 
coming down to Lucknow. And Swamiji too 
was not in any better health to go up the 
mountains. Thus, unfortunately for Mr. 
Sevier, his wish could not be fulfilled, since he 
passed away on 28 October 1900, while the 
Swami was in the West. 

The pioneer's lot is always a hard one. In 
a time-worn hill-house high in the forested 
Himalayas, the Seviers and an ochre robed 
Sannyasin — Swami Swarupananda —, lived 
in the wild mountain region of Mayavati un¬ 
der instructions from Swamiji, charged with 
establishing an Advaita Ashrama. They were 
making additions and alterations to the exist¬ 
ing buildings. As we have seen earlier, it was 
on an appeal from these pioneers, that 
Swamiji, before his going to the West for a 
second time on 20 June 1899, had left instruc¬ 
tions that Swamis Virajananda, Sachchi- 
dananda, Vimalananda and Br. Haren- 
dranath should go to Mayavati to assist them. 
One evening in August 1899 Swamis Sachchi- 
dananda and Vimalananda reached 
Mayavati. The next morning, after giving the 
inmates of the Ashrama anxious moments, 
Swami Virajananda and Br. Harendranath, 
who had lost the way, arrived. The sturdy 
band of monks, with Swami Swarupananda 
at their head, cheerfully underwent the hard¬ 
ships and privations to make the place a cen¬ 
tre of work as well as contemplation. 

Captain Sevier, whom all at the Ashrama 
including Mrs. Sevier used to call Titaji' 
(meaning 'venerable father'), was the man¬ 
ager of the Ashrama, Swami Vimalananda 
the assistant manager, and Swami Swaru¬ 
pananda the editor of Prabiiddha Bharata. 
Swami Sachchidananda took charge of the 
construction and repairs of the buildings and 
Swami Virajananda was in charge of making 
roads, clearing the jungles and the like — 
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what Swami Virajananda termed the public 
works department. Strenuous work for two 
or three hours with axe, spade and hoe made 
Swami Virajananda extremely hungry and he 
had occasionally to raid Mrs. Sevier's cup¬ 
board for anything that he may find to fill up 
the vacuum. A happy group with a mission 
entrusted to them, they faced remarkably 
what would ordinarily be called hardship. At 
times the Captain in his manager's work was 
worried over the accounts when Mrs. Sevier 
would tactfully extricate him from his diffi¬ 
culties by paying up the little discrepancies! 

Captain Sevier's life was extremely aus¬ 
tere, not unlike that of a monastic, and he 
toiled hard for the Ashrama. Even in appear¬ 
ance he resembled a monk: He wore a Dhoti 
draped in the South Indian manner and all his 
clothing was dyed a light ochre. That a Euro¬ 
pean, born and brought up amidst luxury, 
could in his later years so completely accept 
the Indian mode of thought and way of life, 
and for the sake of his Guru voluntarily em¬ 
brace poverty and austerity, rendered the 
monks speechless with wonder. 

Over a period of years Captain Sevier 
had suffered a chronic illness (urinary trou¬ 
bles), and eventually his health took a bad 
turn. Lending a deaf ear to the urging of 
others, he consistently refused to travel to 
Almora for treatment by physicians. 
'Throughout my life,' he protested, T have 
never stayed continuously in one place for 
more than six months, and I came here with 
the determination that I would on no account 
leave Mayavati.' 

Firm in his resolve and depending solely 
on the will of the Lord, he quietly bore the 
pain of his malady on his deathbed. At length 
this dedicated devotee attained peace su¬ 
preme and was released from the body on 28 
October 1900. As had been his wish, on the 
bank of the stream that runs below the 
Ashrama, his body was cremated and obse¬ 
quies performed in accordance with the 
Hindu custom: 'covered with garlands, the 
Brahmins carrying the body and the boys 
chanting the Vedas'. Swamiji was then in 


Egypt and a feeling gripped him that the good 
Captain, of whose ill-health he had news, had 
departed from this life. He booked his pas¬ 
sage on the earliest available steamer bound 
for Bombay hoping to see his dear Mr. Sevier 
alive, and arriving at Belur Math on 9 Decem¬ 
ber 1900, heard that Captain Sevier had be¬ 
come one more martyr to the cause. Mrs. 
' Sevier bore it all calmly, a true Advaitin that 
she was, and this brought forth from Swami 
Vivekananda the reaction, 'Lord bless her, 
dear brave soul!' A very brief obituary note 
appeared in Prabuddha Bharata, November 
1900, p. 175: 

It is with the deepest sorrow that we an¬ 
nounce the passing away on Sunday the 28th 
October last of Mr. j.H. Sevier, the joint founder 
of the Advaita Ashrama, and a tried friend of 
India and the Indians. A staunch follower of 
the highest Vedic philosophy, with the charac¬ 
teristic liberality and catholicity of mind to¬ 
wards every other form of faith of a genuine 
Advaitin, a man human and noble, and a heart 
loyal and true, while his absence from us in the 
body is loss irreparable to us, ours is not the 
wish to drag him back to the concerns of this 
shadow existence by selfish thoughts. May he, 
if Karma's debts should remain, find in a 
higher form of life, — as we doubt not he has 
— conditions and opportunities for a greater 
and fuller realization of the Eternal Truth, the 
Ever-permanent One Being towards Which his 
highest aspirations were here directed; and 
may the harmony of 'Hari Aim Tat Sat/ which 
he loved to hear and meditate upon, and which 
vibrated around him in forceful, peaceful 
waves during his freedom from the flesh, sent 
out with the whole-souled earnestness of de¬ 
voted and loving hearts, accompany him in his 
pilgrimage to a higher sphere and act as a 
guiding force in shaping his further evolution 
to the Perfect! Hari Anm Tat Sat! 

By special desire expressed most emphati¬ 
cally all through life his remains were cre¬ 
mated, with Vedic rites, with new silk cloth, 
ghee, sandal-wood, camphor, incense, &c. 

The year 1901 started with an eager ex¬ 
pectation by the Mayavati inmates of the visit 
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of Swami Vivekananda to Mayavati in order 
to console Mrs. Sevier. He had arranged to 
travel by train to Kathgodam, but then 
Mayavati was another sixty-five miles be¬ 
yond, accessible only by narrow trails over 
rugged mountain terrain. Further, it was the 
winter season. The Life of Stvami Vivekananda 
presents [vol. 2, pp. 562-77] the details of the 
adventurous journey to Mayavati from Kath- 
godam, details of the stay at Mayavati from 3 
January 1901 to the noon of 18 January, and 
Swamiji's journey back via Pilibhit. As our 
attempt has been to focus on the Seviers, we 
narrate only the prelude which indicates 
clearly how Mrs. Sevier, though she had suf¬ 
fered a great personal loss, was quite alert to 
the situation at Mayavati and exhibited a 
unique concern for Swamiji's comfort during 
his journey to Mayavati. 

Swamiji had sent Mrs. Sevier a telegram 
informing that he would be coming, and stat¬ 
ing that the exact date would be made known 
before starting. Mrs. Sevier was well aware of 
the many difficulties. Firstly, Mayavati was 
situated in the midst of a forest, many miles 
from the nearest town or village, and so news 
was slow to travel. Secondly, there was not 
even a katcha road, and one had to travel along 
only bridle paths that snaked up and down 
the hills. So, to enable the Mayavati inmates 
to make the necessary arrangements, Mrs. 
Sevier asked Swamiji to inform her the date 
of his arrival at least eight days in advance. 
However, as it usually happens especially 
when it is important, the telegram reached 
Mayavati only on the 25th intimating that 
Swamiji would be reaching Kathgodam on 
the 29th! However, Swami Virajananda rose 
to the occasion and managed to reach Kath¬ 
godam all prepared and on time though it 
meant great hardship. 

The disciples of Swamiji and Mrs. Sevier 
were all happy to have Swamiji amidst them. 
When Swamiji left Mayavati by noon of 
18 January 1901 little did they realize that it 
was to be their last meeting with the great 
inspirer. The news of Swamiji's passing was 
a great blow to the inmates of the Ashrama at 


Mayavati and specially to Mrs. Sevier. Yet she 
was quite aware of what she ought to do 
under the circumstances. Accordingly in 1903 
Mrs. Sevier executed a Trust Deed for the 
Mayavati Ashrama. She well remembered the 
Prospectus of Advaita Ashrama which 
Swami Vivekananda had laid down in a letter 
to Swami Swarupananda in March 1899, and 
made a distinct stipulation in it that no ritual 
except the Viraja Homa (the ceremony in con¬ 
nection with the taking of the vow of renun¬ 
ciation of the world) should be performed on 
the Trust property. As for spiritual practises, 
she stated that 'any member of the said Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama shall be at liberty to use beads 
in private and to keep pictures in his room so 
long as they are not worshipped or made the 
subject of external ceremonial provided also 
that Sadhana if practised shall consist of Ja- 
pam or Astanga Yoga or unselfish work with¬ 
out attachment or the "neti netF' method.' 
The Trust Deed also amply reflects her Advai- 
tic vision based as it was on many Upan- 
ishadic statements and the Gita. 

With the exception of visits to England 
in 1901 to attend to her deceased husband's 
affairs, and again in 1908, Mrs. Sevier lived 
mostly at Mayavati till her departure in April 
1916, paying occasional visits to Calcutta, 
Benares, and other places, where she had the 
companionship of Western fellow disciples 
also working in India for her ''Tndia's) uplift 
or on a visit to this country. She also invited 
many distinguished persons and many of her 
Western friends to come and visit Mayavati. 
Special mention should be made of Dr. and 
Mrs. J.C. Bose, Sister Nivedita, Sister 
Christine, Ananda Mohan Bose, and Mr. C.R. 
Das and his family. 

It was on 25 September 1901 — duriiig 
Mrs. Sevier's first visit to England — that 
Swamiji wrote to Sister Christine emphasiz¬ 
ing how very badly the work at Mayavati 
needed the presence of Mrs. Sevier: 

J am soon expecting Mrs. [Charlotte] Sevier 
though. Her work is needing her. Her bea utiful 
home in the Himalayan forests is a temptation, 
especially now when a huge tiger is roaming in 
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her compound and killed a horse, a buffalo, 
and her pair of mastiffs in broad daylight; a 
number of bears [are] playing havoc with her 
vegetable garden; and lots of porcupines [are] 
doing mischief everywhere!!! She went out of 
the way to buy land in a forest — she and her 
husband liked it so much. (CW, vol. 9, p. 165) 

Since the passing away of Mr. Sevier in 
1900 and the mahasamadhi of Swami Vivek- 
ananda in 1902, it was Swami Swarupananda 
who took special care of Mrs. Sevier. So, it was 
another tremendous blow to her when the 
Swami suddenly died of pneumonia in the 
year 1906. Swami Saradananda, the then Sec¬ 
retary of the Order, went to Mayavati to com¬ 
fort her. Swami Virajananda, the second 
President of Advaita Ashraiha at Mayavati, 
was as devoted in his- services to Mother as 

r 

Swami Swarupananda, and her life at 
Mayavati, as also at Shyamala Tal, another 
lovely retreat in the Himalayas which she 
helped to found in 1914, was made happy in 
all ways. On considerations of health and in 
order to look after her sister, she finally left 
India in April 1916 by S.S. Malzva, after stay¬ 
ing at the Ashrama at Shayamala Tal for a 
year. 

It was War-time, and Mrs. Sevier, back 
in England, had to do much hard work, which 
had its inevitable effect on her health. Never¬ 
theless she kept herself in close touch with the 
Ashramas (at Mayavati and Shyamala Tal) 
and the movement that were so dear to her, 
sending regular contributions for the mainte¬ 
nance of the Mayavati Ashrama (and the 
other Ashramas she had endowed), until fail¬ 
ing eye-sight and persistent heart troubles 
made communication with the outside world 
impossible for her. In her letters she signed 
herself 'Old Mother'. 

Her life at Mayavati was a unique one. It 
was a life of consecration and service. She 
combined in her life the best of Eastern and 
Western nunhood. She signed herself in her 
articles in Prabuddha Bharata, and not only 
believed in it as a creed, but also translated it 
into practice. Her articles amply bear out the 
fact that she, in truth, was an out and out 


Advaitin. She was intensely active, and 
wished the Ashrama members also to be so. 
Despite her comparatively frail body she was 
seen engaged in something or other. Her 
cheerful countenance was an index to the se¬ 
renity of her mind. Her very presence was a 
continual benediction. She looked after the 
garden and orchards and kept the whole 
place spotlessly clean. 

The Mayavati Ashrama, in those early 
days, had three buildings situated at different 
heights; the topmost one was the Ashrama 
proper, a double-storeyed building where the 
monastic inmates lived and worked. Of the 
other two buildings, the upper one, being 
sunnier, was Mrs. Sevier's winter residence 
and served as the guest-house in summer; the 
lower one was Mrs. Sevier's summer resi¬ 
dence. For safety's sake it was arranged that 
she should sleep at night in the Ashrama 
building, where she occupied a corner room 
on the upper storey fitted with a bath. 

At the Ashrama she dressed herself in 
the Indian saree, but when going out visiting 
— as she did occasionally — she put on her 
English dress. She got up quite early, and 
after meditation left her room at daybreak for 
her bungalow. With the help of a servant she 
attended to her household duties, keeping the 
whole place spotlessly clean, cooked some¬ 
thing for herself, while some of the things 
cooked at the Ashrama were sent down to her 
at noon. Everyday one of the Ashrama inma¬ 
tes was invited by turn to her afternoon tea, 
after which she came up to the Ashrama for 
joining in the game of croquet. Latterly, ow¬ 
ing to her heart condition she had to be helped 
in making the ascents. In the intervals of 
household work she assisted in the editing of 
The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, or 
The Life of Swami Vivekananda, or in reading 
proofs of these or of the Prabuddha Bharata, 
while sometimes she contributed articles to 
this magazine. Two little brochures, A Breath 
from the Himalayas and In the Land of the Mum¬ 
mies, were subsequently published out of 
these articles. She wrote a delightful style. The 
evening at the Ashrama was devoted to medi- 
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tation, after which there was supper in which 
Mrs. Sevier joined. Before retiring to her room 
she would read out to the Ashrama members, 
by the fire-side, interesting portions from 
books or periodicals. She was a charming 
conversationalist. 

Interesting disputes would arise during 
the editing of the works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda in which Mrs. Sevier assisted Swami 
Virajananda. Careful editing of Swamiji's 
writings and speeches was necessary from 
beginning to end. Swami, Virajananda would 
sit down with this task immediately after his 
tea in the morning and in one unbroken 
stretch would continue to work until noon. 
Then, in the afternoon, Mrs. Sevier and 
Swami Virajananda would review together 
the morning's production. Again, at night af¬ 
ter his evening meal, Swami Virajananda 
would arduously carry on these labours until 
eleven o'clock. There was however a slight 
difference in emphasis in the editing. The 
Swami always endeavoured perfectly to 
maintain the idea behind Swamiji's words, 
even though the language might in some 
places not be elegant. This was not acceptable 
to Mrs. Sevier who herself wrote a delightful 
style as we mentioned a while ago. She would 
therefore become quite annoyed and em¬ 
phatically exclaim. To bring from Swamiji's 
mouth such English, which people will criti¬ 
cize, is certainly not proper!' At times the 
disagreement between them would almost 
turn into a quarrel — yet at the root of the 
matter was the deep love both held for 
Swamiji! 

Mrs. Sevier was sweetness and love per¬ 
sonified. All who came in contact with her 
testified to this. The poor rustic folk of the 
neighbouring villages as well as old Ashrama 
servants spoke of her as 'a goddess'. It was a 
fitting tribute to her kindness and active sym¬ 
pathy for all She would present them with 
some vegetables from, the kitchen garden — 
in which she herself worked — and in cases 
of need give them substantial pecuniary help. 
This last she would manage in secret if there 
was any opposition. She would prescribe 


simple medicines for the sick poor — an office 
which was afterwards taken over by the 
Charitable Dispensary which she helped to 
start. This Dispensary with its Indoor Ward 
soon became a great boon to thousands of 
village people for many miles around. It also 
proved to be the precursor to the Mayavati 
Charitable Hospital which is rendering great 
medical service to poor sick people within a 
radius of 64 kms. 

Even animals had a share in her love. The 
Ashrama cattle would run to her and form a 
ring around her as soon as they heard her 
familiar voice, and she would talk to them as 
if they were human beings! The pony Mongal 
also got his due. Not even the goats were 
forgotten. She would keep vegetable peelings 
for these dumb creatures and distribute them 
among all. She remembered the animals in 
her letters from England, and every letter 
mentioned 'pats to Glama!'—a plain looking 
Bhutia dog and a special favourite of hers, 
witnessing whose death at Mayavati, she was 
visibly moved. 

Her kindness to the Ashrama inmates 
was exceedingly great. Many a time she 
helped them through their difficulties with 
motherly advice and guidance. Such also was 
her attitude to other monastic members of the 
Order who were guests of the Ashrama. 
Mayavati being on one of the principal routes 
to Manasarovar and Mt. Kailas, the Ashrama 
has always drawn some of them. She would 
look to their comforts during their stay, and 
saw to it that they were provided with the 
necessities of their journey when they left. It 
was a habit with her. Swami Shuddhananda, 
as the Secretary of the Ramakrislma Order, 
relates the following anecdote pertaining to 
the Almora days: 

One afternoon 1 went to visit the Seviers 
when it was tea time. I was rather shy with 
them. Mrs. Sevier eagerly pressed me to join 
them at tea, and coming to know that I was 
unaccustomed to the use of knife and fork 
earnestly requested me to use my fingers, and 
after the tea gave me a towel to wipe my hands. 
Again, speaking of his first visit to Mayavati, 
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he says: 

I had my turn at the afternoon tea twice. As 
far as I remember, she prepared blanc mange for 
us, and expressed regret that she could not in 
that jungle feed me with the delicacies of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Every year she made Christmas presents to 
the Ashrama inmates and servants, and this 
tender practice was continued even while she 
was in England. When she returned from a 
visit to England, she would remember to 
bring back something or the other for the 
Ashrama. 

She had deep veneration for Sri Rama- 
krishna. One day she was asked how, as an 
Advaitin, she looked upon him. Without a 
moment's hesitation she said, 'Of all the per¬ 
fect men that have appeared on earth I con¬ 
sider him the greatest'. That was her way of 
putting a~dvaita ('without a second', in the 
language of the Holy Mother used in her 
letter to Swami Vimalananda in August 1902, 
or as having 'no peer', in the language of 
Swamiji). She contributed a large sum to¬ 
wards the construction of the Belur Math, the 
headquarters of the Ramakrishna Order. 

Swami Vivekananda, who addressed 
Mrs. Sevier as 'Mother' from his first meeting 
with her wrote of her to Miss Margaret Noble 
as follows: 

Mrs. Sevier is a jewel of a lady, so g(X)d, so 
kind. The Seviers are the o»/y English people 
who do not hate the natives.... Mr. and Mrs. 
Sevier are the only persons who did not come to 
patronize. 

He also wrote to Mr. Sturdy in November 
1899: 

I remember in England Capt. and Mrs. 
Sevier, who have clad me when 1 was cold, 
nursed me better than my own mother would 
have, borne with me in my weakness, my trials; 
and they have nothing but blessings for me. 
And that Mrs. Sevier, because she did not care 
for honours, has the worship of thousands to¬ 
day; and when she is dead millions will re¬ 
member her as one of the great benefactresses 
of the poor Indians. 

Swami Saradananda had some very nice 


words in appreciation of her role in the 
Ashrama which we find in the Diary Entry of 
17 October 1913: 'the life & soul of this 
Ashrama since its very start". 

Making a resume of the past three years, 
the recorder of the Diary in his entry of 30 
November 1913 observed: 'Mother [Sevier] 
spent all this money [about Rs. 4500] and 
suffered endless trouble and disturbances 
only to have the Life ofSzuamiji finished by him 
[Frank]. Blessed be Mother and her devotion 
to Swamiji!' 

The following lines from Swami 
Shuddhananda neatly sum up her character: 

From the little opportunity 1 had of associ¬ 
ating with Mother [Sevier] I noticed in her a 
boundless devotion to Swami Vivekananda 
and a profound sympathy for every kind of 
work inaugurated by him. Particularly she was 
enthusiastic about the preaching of Advaita 
Philosophy. In spite of her age she took great 
pains to regulate her life according to its prin¬ 
ciples, and practised rigorous self-discipline, 
austerity and self-sacrifice for its sake. She 
spent money'unstintedly for the cause of 
Swami Vivekananda, specially for the preach¬ 
ing of Advaita, and gave herself up heart and 
soul to it. She had no issue, so her maternal 
instincts naturally flowed in abundance to¬ 
wards the disciples and admirers of Swami 
Vivekananda and towards all those who had 
associated with him. Such an example of com¬ 
plete transformation at the Swami's touch is 
rare. 

She was exceptionally intelligent and 
could size up a man at a glance. Her opinion 
on contemporary events was always sound. 
The day the mails brought her news of the 
outbreak of the Great War, she gravely re¬ 
marked that it was the beginning of a world¬ 
wide conflagration. She exactly predicted 
which side each of the great powers would 
take and which side would win. She was 
capable of deep emotions, but she always 
kept them under restraint, a British trait 
which we recalled in the beginning in the 
words of Swamiji. She was a lover of beauty 
in nature and would not allow the Ashrama 
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trees to be cut, or flowering plants to be de¬ 
nuded of their floral wealth. There was a 
natural dignity in her bearing, and everything 
about her was sweet and graceful, which we 
told earlier was reflected in her appreciation 
of Swami Niranjanananda's similar traits. She 
loved humour, and used to see the suimy side 
of life. 

She. was forgiving to a degree. A young 
man staying for some time at the Mayavati 
Ashrama had the foolishness to abscond with 
a few hundred rupees of the Ashrama money. 
He was arrested by the police and hauled up 
for trial Mother Sevier looked at the unfortu¬ 
nate incident from quite a different angle, and 
sincerely wished that he might be let off. The 
boy, she pleaded, had committed the offence 
through mistake, but it would be blasting his 
life if he was branded with a jail sentence at 
such an early age. There were scores of such 
instances of her forgiveness. She believed in 
moral conquest rather than in brute force. 

In her letter of 18 October 1930, Con¬ 
stance M. Michell, a niece of Mrs. Sevier, 
wrote, "Mrs. Sevier's heart is very bad now 
and frequently she gets bad attacks but up to 
now her wonderful vitality has pulled her 
through, though as you will understand each 
attack leaves her a little weaker and now I am 
afraid she is in a very low state..It was Mrs. 
Sevier's 83rd birthday- She was bed-ridden 
and had a poor eyesight too. She seldom 
talked sense, but when she talked sense, it 
was of India and her work. This letter was 
quickly followed by another of 24th which 
gave the bad news, 'the next day [19th] the 
attacks came on more severe than before and 
on Monday the 20th a bad attack started 
about a quarter to 11 A.M. and she passed 
away at a quarter to 2 P.M. Mrs. S. was quite 
conscious upto within 10 minutes of her 
death, and she suffered a lot from the com¬ 
mencement of the attack until within 10 min- 
utes before the end when she passed peace¬ 
fully beyond our care.' She continued, "The 
funeral was on Thursday, October 23rd. We 
had a short service in our Church (where Mrs. 
Sevier always enjoyed coming with us, as 


long as her health permitted). Then we went 
to Golden Green where her body was cre¬ 
mated and her ashes thrown to the winds as 
was her own special wish (and not ours)! My 
Aunt left a wish for no flowers, she had often 
told us she did not want a lot of money spent 
on flowers, but of course she always loved 
nature in every form and we got one lovely 
Cross made of white Chrysanthemums and 
Harissei lilies which we wanted to be from 
everybody, for every soul she met was the 
better for having met her, and on the Cross we 
put a card with the following words on it. 
"Charlie," "Aunt Charlie," "Mother," — with 
fondest love. "Charlie" would include her 
own sisters and old friends. "Aunt Charlie" 
would include her nieces and her more recent 
friends (who all called her Aunt Charlie)! and 
"Mother" would include her Indian friends, 
so we hope no one will feel left out.... I had 
a letter from someone this morning who 
knew Mrs. Sevier very well and she says, 
"Mrs. Sevier never preached the religion, she 
lived it," and what better cwald we say or hear 
of anyone.' While in England, Miss MacLeod 
once asked her whether she had not felt bored 
during her long stay at Mayavati. In a signifi¬ 
cant reply Mrs. Sevier had revealed the con¬ 
tent of her life-long sadhana, 'I used to think of 
Swamiji' (vide Mayavati Diary, 4 December 
•1930). 

In one of the early meetings between 
Swami Vivekananda and Mrs. Sevier, the 
Swami had asked her, 'Don't you feel like 
coming to India? If you do come, I will give 
you the very best of all that I have experi¬ 
enced?' And she shared this rare gift with her 
equally devoted and dedicated husband. 
True to Advaita, neither cared for the body, 
how it lived or how it died, and neither de¬ 
sired any memorial at the site of the cremation 
of the mortal remains. Austere, devoted to 
self-improvement, and dedicated to the serv¬ 
ice of the divine in all, both lived a unique life, 
and on the death of the body, they left behind 
for posterity a shining example of how a life 
is usefully lived. □ 



Swami Virajananda at Mayavati 

SWAMI SATYAPRIYANANDA 

We present m a later article brief life-sketches of the past Presidents ofAdvaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, mcluding Swami Virajananda's. In thefollozuing pages zve have brought together 
memorable events concerning Szvami Virajananda, the second President of Advaita 
Ashrama, while he zvas at Mayavati, as a worker of the Ashrama, as its President, as a visiting 
monk from his Ashrama at Shyamala Tal, and later as the President of the Ramakrishna 
Order. Of necessity we have related some events to cover the interim period. 


As a Worker at Mayavati 

It was one evening in August 1899. The 
venue, Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati estab¬ 
lished on 19 March 1899. Swami Swaru- 
pananda, the Founder-President of the 
Ashrama, and Captain and Mrs. Sevier had 
been living in this Ashrama under instruc¬ 
tions from Swami Vivekananda giving shape 
to his vision of an Ashrama entirely dedicated 
to Advaita. The guideline they had before 
them was the Prospectus of the Advaita 
Ashrama communicated by Swamiji in a let¬ 
ter to Swami Swarupananda in March 1899. 
Their asset, the blessings of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda and an indomitable will to accom¬ 
plish the task at whatever price it might de¬ 
mand. 

The day in question, several monks were 
expected to arrive at Mayavati to join the team 
in its Himalayan effort. That arrangement 
had been made by Swamiji himself before his 
departure to the West for the second time on 
20 June 1899. Swamis Virajananda, Vimala- 
nanda, Sachchidananda (Senior) and 
Brahmachari Harendranath were eagerly ex¬ 
pected, but the time for their intended arrival 
had long since passed. Black clouds above, 
rain drizzling all around, the chill in the air, 
and the wild life in the mountains — all these 
brought concern to the motherly heart of Mrs. 
Sevier. The Captain and Swami Swaru¬ 
pananda were not any less anxious. They had 
already arranged for the houseboy to look 
carefully and report to them if there was any¬ 
one coming to the Ashrama. Tense moments 
were spent. Seconds ticked by at intervals that 


seemed to be as long as hours. 

At long last Swamis Sachchidananda 
and Vimalananda arrived, followed by por¬ 
ters bearing their luggage. But, of Swami Vi¬ 
rajananda and Br. Harendranath there was no 
sign. 'They set out ahead of us and we fell far 
behind,' was all Budo Baba (Swami Sachchi¬ 
dananda) could say for sure. 'We thought 
surely they would await us at Lohaghat, and 
when we did not find them there, we sur¬ 
mised that they had pushed on farther up the 
trail. Where have they gone? Have they lost 
the way?' The thought of wild animals on the 
prowl came back with great impact. The night 
was spent in intense apprehension. 

On the morrow Swami Virajananda and 
Harendranath arrived safe and sound. Near 
Lohaghat they had lost their way and after a 
hazardous detour, had returned at nightfall 
to whence they started. Without proceeding 
further following a judicious decision, they 
had taken shelter for the night in the hermit¬ 
age of a monk. 

Looking about him Virajananda recalled 
his boyhood wish — the same Himalayas to 
which more than a decade earlier he and 
Khagen (Swami Vimalananda) had longed to 
run away to live a life of religious austerity. 
He was immensely delighted — and we 
imagine Swami Vimalananda too felt like¬ 
wise — to see that their boyhood wish had 
come true at last. 

Japa and meditation, the two essential 
pursuits of a monk, were what Virajananda 
had long resolved to do, but to these was 
added untiring service at the behest of his 
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Sannyasa Guru. Swami Virajananda later 
reminisced: 

At that time we all lived in the bungalow 
below. Captain Sevier was the manager of the 
Ashrama, Vimalananda the assistant manager, 
and Swarupananda the Editor of Prabiiddha 
Bharata. Budo Baba took charge of the construc¬ 
tion and repairs of the buildings, and my work 
was something like that of the public works 
department — to make roads, clear the jungles 
and the like. 

After the morning tea I would go out with 
axe, spade and hoe and work hard for two or 
three hours. As a result of this I used to feel very 
hungry and would occasionally raid Mother's 
(Mrs. Sevier's) cupboard. At Lohaghat, the 
nearest town in the heart of this vast wilder¬ 
ness, there was extreme difficulty obtaining 
foodstuffs, but we were a happy group and did 
not at all consider hardship as hardship. 

A little more than a year elapsed this way 
when, on 28 October 1900, Captain Sevier, 
whose life was extremely austere and whose 
determination to stay at Mayavati was as 
strong as he was austere, passed away bear¬ 
ing quietly the pains of his malady on his 
deathbed. That was a big blow to both Mrs. 
Sevier and Swami Swarupananda^, no doubt, 
but that feeling was shared alike by all the 
inmates —- monastic and lay servants — who 
all had been addressing the Captain as Titaji' 
and Mrs. Sevier as 'Mother'. 

It was primarily to console the bereaved 
Mrs, Sevier that Swami Vivekananda decided 
to come to Mayavati despite his failing health. 
There was also in him the eagerness to visit 
the Ashrama that was so near to his heart. 
Though Mrs. Sevier had expressed her desire 
that Swamiji's intimation regarding his in¬ 
tended date of arrival at Kathgodam should 
reach her at least eight days earlier, so as to 
enable the Ashramites to make adequate ar¬ 
rangements to fetch Swamiji therefrom, that 
intimation reached Mayavati quite late. There 
was no time — humanly, that is — to arrange 
for carriers for Swamiji. Virajananda, how¬ 
ever, quickly rose to meet this crisis. Swiftly 


he made the rounds of the nearby villages 
and, with tremendous effort and for enor¬ 
mous fees, secured the needed porters. With 
these men, he then walked with all speed to 
Kathgodam, covering the sixty-five miles in 
only two days — what normally takes three 
days — and arrived at midnight on the 28th 
of December, well on time! 

In the early morning hours Swamiji's 
train pulled in. Accompanying him were 
Swami Shivananda and Swamiji's first disci¬ 
ple, Swami Sadananda (Gupta Maharaj). Spy¬ 
ing Virajananda patiently waiting at the sta¬ 
tion, Swamiji was overjoyed. Later, when he 
heard of Virajananda's resourcefulness in se¬ 
curing porters and traversing this long dis¬ 
tance in only two days, Swamiji excitedly 
exclaimed, 'Bravo! Here is a true disciple!' 

After wiring Swami Swarupananda, 
Swamiji himself had doubted if it would be 
possible for anyone to come from Mayavati in 
so short a time. Therefore, he had also tele¬ 
graphed Badri Shah, a devotee in Almora, 
who dispatched to Kathgodam his brother's 
son Lala Govindalal Shah to receive Swamiji. 
Swamiji had planned to proceed to Almora in 
case no one turned up from Mayavati. How¬ 
ever, Swamiji found before him both Lala 
Govindalal Shah and an extremely tired Vira¬ 
jananda. Himself feeling feverish, Swamiji 
decided to stay the day at Kathgodam, and 
the next day all of them started for Mayavati. 

Several interesting things happened on 
this adventurous journey. There were re¬ 
peated occasions for Swami Virajananda to 
grow in concern on account of Swamiji's frag¬ 
ile health. There was also the occasion when 
Swamiji sympathetically allowed the litter 
carriers to halt awhile 'for a smoke and a cup 
of tea' at a rustic wayside shop. Virajananda, 
who well knew the nature of the adamant hill 
porters, had earlier cautioned Swamiji that 
once the carriers stopped they would be un¬ 
willing to resume their journey causing great 
delay making it impossible to reach the in¬ 
tended destination before nightfall. Dusk was 
enveloping all around and snow had begun 
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to fall, and these spelled disaster: they had to 
spend the night in that tiny, dilapidated, old, 
smoke-filled shop. Swamiji, with boyish in¬ 
dignation, addressed Swami Shivananda, 
'Kalikrishna is a young man, but you, brother, 
are sufficiently old! With what wisdom did 
you lead me into this plight in the hills?' And 
turning to Swami Virajananda, he continued, 
'W/zy did you persuade me to go directly to 
Mayavati from Kathgodam without allowing 
me to proceed to Almora?' With a cool head, 
Swami Virajananda boldly pointed out to 
Swamiji that it was his sympathetic decision 
to permit the litter carriers 'a smoke and a cup 
of tea' that had landed them in trouble. 
Swamiji understood and responded quietly 
with a few words of fatherly consolation. 

On 3 January 1901, the party reached 
Mayavati. There was no end of joy and inspi¬ 
ration for everyone. To be near him filled the 
grief-stricken soul of Mrs. Sevier with peace. 
These were memorable days particularly for 
the disciples of Swamiji who had the occasion 


to serve their beloved Guru. We recount 
briefly a few memorable incidents of this pe¬ 
riod of Swamiji's stay at Mayavati that centre 
around Swami Virajananda. 

One day Swamiji outlined in detail all 
the services he desired to have carried on in 
the Mayavati Ashrama. Listening gravely, 
Swarupananda willingly accepted responsi¬ 
bility for ail the projects, but added that this 
would be possible only if his assistants would 
remain for at least three years, helping him 
whole-heartedly. Without delay Swamiji 
called all the workers together and asked 
them if they were agreeable to this. It was 
Swami Virajananda who maintained that he 
had a keen desire to lead a life of seclusion 
devoting his time wholly to austerities and 
begging his food from door to door. Swamiji 
dissuaded him saying that it was sufficient if 
the mind was stilled even for one minute and 
that it was fruitless to spoil one's health by 
severe austerities. He argued that some time 
needs to be spent in the morning and evening 
in Japa and meditation, and that the rest of the 


time one ought to engage is scriptural study 
and work for the good of the world. Said he, 
T want my disciples to feel more inclined 
towards work than to personal austerities.' 
Virajananda was, however, unshaken and ar¬ 
gued that to gain purity of character and spiri¬ 
tual power, it was absolutely necessary to 
engage oneself in religious austerities; else, it 
would not be possible to perform Karma 
Yoga. Swamiji furiously reproved Vira¬ 
jananda but, after the latter had left, he agreed 
that what Virajananda had said was actually 
true. Swamiji himself valued the life of medi¬ 
tation and the freedom of the monk. Recalling 
his own itinerant days — living on alms and, 
with the mind fixed on God, having no 
thought of the world — he declared that they 
were the happiest and sweetest days of his 
life, and that he would gladly give anything 
in exchange for the obscurity that frees one 
from the cares and worries of public life. 
Swami Virajananda whole-heartedly ac¬ 
cepted Swamiji's command and his life was 
thus a combination of austerity and spiritual 
practices following his inner urge, and Karma 
Yoga following his Guru's mandate. 

The Advaita Ashrama was established 
basing on the central idea that it was dedi¬ 
cated to Advaita and Advaita alone. As 
Swamiji set it forth in the Prospectus: 'Here it 
is hoped to keep Advaita free from all super¬ 
stitions and weakening contaminations. Here 
will be taught and practised nothing but the 
Doctrine of Unity, pure and simple; and 
though in entire sympathy with all other sys¬ 
tems, this Ashrama is dedicated to Advaita 
and Advaita alone.' That 'some brothers still 
placed a photograph of Sri Ramakrishna in 
one of the rooms and began their daily wor¬ 
ship offering flowers and incense in a simple 
way' must have come as a surprise and dis¬ 
appointment to Swamiji. Later, on returning 
to the Belur Math, Swamiji voiced his feelings 
saying, 'I thought of having one centre at least 
where the external worship of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna would not find a place. But going 
there [to Mayavati] I found that the Old Man 
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[meaning Sri Ramakrishna] had already es¬ 
tablished himself even there! Well, Weill' At 
Mayavati however, Swamiji 'vehemently re¬ 
proached Mother Sevier and Swarupananda, 
pointing out that in this Ashrama only the 
Advaita way of life was to be lived, and Puja 
(ritual worship) was against the regulations'. 
Yet Swamiji did not say, 'remove everything 
at once'. Swami Virajananda, who with 
Swami Vimalancinda was an active partici¬ 
pant in the worship room, felt ashamed under 
Swamiji's censure. The worship room was 
however dismantled on 13 March 1902, a little 
more them a year after the above incident in 
January 1901! 

It was on 12 January that Swami Vira- 
jcinanda made a large, delicious block of ice¬ 
cream with the belp of the thick ice that often 
used to cover the lake in winter. Swamiji rel¬ 
ished this favourite preparation of his, 
though he felt a little unwell towards evening. 

It was on another day that the noonday 
meal was much delayed. Swamiji felt inclined 
to rebuke Swami Virajananda who was in 
charge of the cooking. But seeing him 'in the 
midst of smoke, vigorously blowing the 
hearth' he did not utter a word and hastily 
withdrew. He quickly thought of another 
method for rebuking! When the food was 
carried to him after a long time, he childishly 
cried out, 'Take it away! I won't eat/ Vira¬ 
jananda silently stood there, an obedient ser¬ 
vant, knowing that Swamiji's mood would 
pass away. Soon Swamiji began to eat, 
abruptly his anger melted, and he explained, 
'Now I understand why I was angry: I was 
hungry!' 

There was an occasion for a Westerner 
(Br. Amritananda) to learn to appreciate the 
Indian ideal of service to the Guru, which 
though it might seem servile to the Westerner 
and Swamiji's acceptance of it without re- 
monstrcmce might arouse awe, was to the 
Indian spontaneous and one of the sure 
means by which the disciple progresses in 
spirituality. 

It was on the pen-ultimate day, 17 Janu¬ 


ary, that Swamiji, disgusted because of fre¬ 
quent snowfalls which forced him to remain 
indoors, was becoming anxious that coolies 
could not be arranged for his going down to 
the plains. Swami Virajananda, to relieve 
Swamiji of his anxiety, said, 'Never mind, 
Swamiji! In that case, we ourselves will carry 
you down somehow!' Swamiji converted this 
into an occasion for merriment. Laughing 
outright he said, 'Oh, I see! you are scheming 
to throw me into the Khtid [canyon]!' How¬ 
ever, Swamiji, remembering the adventure on 
the trip to Mayavati, told Sadananda, 'This 
time all the arrangements are to be Vira- 
jananda's responsibility, since he is cool- 
headed and not easily distracted. We shall 
abide by whatever he tells us to do.' 

On the way back, at the Deori [also De- 
hiri] Dak Bungalow, Swami Virajananda 
again fell into difficulty while cooking rice! 
Not remembering that rice increases in vol¬ 
ume while cooking, he had put into a pot a 
larger quantity of rice than the vessel could 
comfortably hold when fully cooked. So, 
when only half boiled, it repeatedly over¬ 
flowed the pot, with the result that Swamiji's 
food was long delayed. To his further conster¬ 
nation, Swamiji arrived on the scene unex¬ 
pectedly. However, perceiving the situation, 
Swamiji very kindly said, 'Poor dear! Do this 
one thing; Put some ghee into the pot and 
close its mouth. The rice will easily boil and it 
will be tasty, too.' Hastily Swami Virajananda 
followed his Guru's mandate, and found that 
it was true. 

As they approached Pilibhit, Swamiji 
was tempted to tease Swami Virajananda. 
Getting down from his litter, he called out to 
Virajananda: 'Come here. I will teach you to 
ride a horse.' After a few instructions on how 
to sit and hold the reins, he directed Vira¬ 
jananda to climb on a hired horse, while he 
himself mounted another. Whipping his own 
horse to speed, he told Virajananda to do 
likewise. This, however, was quite unneces¬ 
sary: watching its equine companion, Vixa- 
jananda's horse broke into a gallop, while 
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Virajananda clung desperately to the horse's 
shoulder to stay aboard. On all sides there 
was side-splitting laughter! Amidst all this 
merriment, Virajananda could hardly realize 
that this was to be his last meeting with his 
Master. 

The close of the nineteenth century de¬ 
livered a harsh blow to Swami Virajananda. 

News reached him at Mayavati that his fa- 

* 

ther, Trailokyanath Basu, had suddenly 
passed away in Nawada near Gaya. Many 
fond memories of his father reflecting his 
many-sided greatness flashed before his 
mind. He was moved to recall especially that 
despite his father cherishing great hopes that 
he could depend on his eldest son Kalikrishna 
(Virajananda), he had gladly accepted the lat¬ 
ter's wish to renounce the world and to de¬ 
vote his life to spiritual practices for the reali¬ 
zation of God. The disintegration of the fam¬ 
ily fortune upon his father's death came to 
Virajananda as a rude shock, but a Sannyasin 
he was now and could not but brush away 
such thoughts as a meaningless dream. On 11 
April 1901, Swami Virajananda took two 
months' leave from the Mayavati Ashrama 
and set out on a pilgrimage to Kedar-Badri, 
accompanied by his brother disciple, 
Brahmachari Jnan Maharaj. 

Back at the Mayavati Ashrama, Swami 
Virajananda once again set his mind on the 
needs of the Ashrama. With the thought of 
increasing subscriptions, Swami Virajananda 
set out towards northern and western parts of 
India in November 1901. He was bent on 
preaching and canvassing in many towns in 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Sind, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. In the course of this undertak¬ 
ing he encountered many persons from many 
walks of life. In some places he was warmly 
received and greatly honoured, and in others 
subjected to rebuke and rebuff; both he ac¬ 
cepted with the mental poise of a true 
Sannyasin. 'Nothing for you here, sir. Seek 
elsewhere' was one response. At another 
place he was made to wait for hours and at 

end ot four Vrours was to\d in a conde¬ 


scending tone, 'All right! You may take down 
my name [as a subscriber to the journal].' One 
showered on him 'insolent words and threat¬ 
ened him with a shoe!' In more than one place, 
well-to-do men accorded him lodging only 
with servants or in an unused stable. In spite 
of such cold receptions, he was gratified to see 
that the knowledge of the lives and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda had si¬ 
lently reached people everywhere, even in 
remote parts of India. 

His preaching tour took him to Ahmed- 
abad. There he had taken up his duties with 
great enthusiasm, when the news of 
Swamiji's mahasamadhi, on 4 July 1902, 
reached him by telegram. Owing to this dis¬ 
tressing news, the whole plan of his mission 
was disrupted. All the zeal for the work sud¬ 
denly vanished. Abruptly bringing his activi¬ 
ties in Ahmedabad to a close, he returned to 
Mayavati after an absence of nearly ten 
months. 

An incident of some months past, he 
learnt on arrival at Mayavati, and this left him 
tremendously disappointed. He discovered 
that, while he was engaged in Western India 
in the interests of Prabuddha Bharata, Swami 
Vivekananda had written to Swami Swaru- 
pananda and Mrs. Sevier asking if Vira¬ 
jananda could be spared without seriously 
affecting the work at Mayavati for his 
(Swamiji's) personal service. At that time 
Swamiji's health was critical indeed, and day 
and night three or four persons had engaged 
themselves by turns in serving him. On one 
occasion Swamiji had chided them, 'All of 

you together are not able to perform properly 

/ 

the work which Kalikrishna could do alone!' 
But this request from Swamiji was not com¬ 
municated to Swami Virajananda since by the 
latter's efforts subscriptions to Prabuddha 
Bharata had been boosted beyond all anticipa¬ 
tions. Swami Swarupananda and Mrs. Sevier 
had written back in reply, 'Should he sud¬ 
denly come away, giving up that work, the 
cause of Prabuddha Bharata will immensely 

sutfex.' 
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Exceedingly tired after many months 
spent in continuous travel for the sake of the 
journal, and more so on knowing of the lost 
opportunity of serving his Guru and being at 
his bedside during the last days, Swami Vira¬ 
jananda sadly asked Swami Swarupananda 
to grant him leave for some time. Swami 
Swarupananda easily understood the condi¬ 
tion of his brother disciple and gave his as¬ 
sent. Resorting to a vow of silence, Swami 
Virajananda resolved to dive in a kiitia (cot¬ 
tage) in the midst of the forest not far distant 
from the Ashrama and there to perform ta- 
pasya. To make this possible, Swarupananda 
arranged for food from the Ashrama to be 
brought to him there. For nearly fifteen hours 
each day Virajananda would engage in Japa 
and meditation. The strenuous discipline did 
tell on his physique. Extreme weariness over¬ 
took him. Swami Turiyananda regretted this 
state of Virajananda and wrote to him, 'Your 
zeal is indeed much, but I see that nature is 
against this. Only after pleasing nature will 
you triumph over this impediment! There is 
no gain in forcing, for in that there are more 
chances of harm than of benefit.' Ayurvedic 
treatment at Calcutta did not prove to be of 
any avail. In March 1904 he went to Jayram- 
bati to meet the Holy Mother, his spiritual 
Guru. The Holy Mother at once diagnosed the 
ailment and told her beloved disciple on 
knowing that he meditated at the Sahasrara, 
'What have you done, my son? That is the 
final stage — the stage of the Paramahamsa. 
Is it possible to raise the mind to such a height 
all of a sudden? At first, after concentrating 
the mind in the head, the mind should be 
brought down to the heart and there the Ishta 
(Chosen Deity) must be meditated upon/ 
This was a marvellous cure and the benefit 
Virajananda derived was immense. 

The mahasamadhi in May 1904 of Swami 
Niranjanananda, regarding whom Vira¬ 
jananda cherished many memories, was a big 
blow. For a period, Virajananda assisted 
Swami Brahmananda, the President of the 
Order. Who can tell whether or not Vira¬ 


jananda, in playing this role very effectively, 
felt a partial relief from the dejection he had 
felt in not being able to serve Swamiji during 
his last days? 

It \vas the end of the year 1905. From 
New York Swami Abhedananda and from 
San Francisco Swami Trigunatitananda were 
requesting the Math for a monastic helper, 
and Swami Nirmalananda who had just re¬ 
turned from the West also encouraged Swami 
Virajananda to go abroad. But in response to 
Swami Brahmananda's query, Virajananda 
simply said, 'I cannot lecture'. But he had to 
yield to the repeated urges from Swami 
Saradananda, though Providence willed it 
otherwise there being just one vacant seat in 
the steamer, which the Math decided would 
be used by Swami Bodhananda. At Mayavati 
Swami Swarupananda, who was much de¬ 
lighted at the proposed departure of his 
brother disciple Virajananda to the West to 
preach the message of Vedanta, was quite 
disappointed with the final turn of events and 
wrote, 'I see that you have rendered my good 
wishes fruitless!' 

Swami Virajananda had however pro¬ 
ceeded far on the intended departure to the 
West; he had even obtained the blessings of 
the Holy Mother. But now he felt relieved and 
with tremendous determination plunged into 
spiritual practices at Kankhal Sevashrama. 
An unexpected incident, however, made con¬ 
tinuation of such austerities by him impossi¬ 
ble. A telegram from the Math to him read, 'In 
Naini Tal, Swarup is seriously ill. He is alone. 
Immediately one of you must go to attend on 
him.' Before Swami Virajananda and 
Brahmachari Jnan could depart, there was a 
second telegram communicating the demise 
of Swami Swarupananda, and a letter from 
Swami Saradananda saying, 'Now, without 
thinking of anything else, take the next train 
to Mayavati.' The mandate was clear enough. 

Swami Prakashananda had gone to the 
West a few months before Swami Swaru- 
pananda's demise. Swami Vimalananda had 
left Mayavati to recoup his health. Captain 
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Sevier had passed away long before. There 
was only Mrs. Sevier, and Swami Vira- 
jananda could well imagine her grief. So, there 
came a temporary halt to his tapasya, and 
away he went to Mayavati. 

As the President of Advaita Ashrama 

Mrs. Sevier was naturally quite a bit 
worried about the future of the Ashrama at 
Mayavati. She was apprehensive tjiat the 
work started by Swamiji would come to a 
halt. She openly told Swami Virajananda on 
his arrival, 'Why did you come here? You 
cannot cope with the work here! Swaru- 
pananda's personality was indeed unique 
and so was his capacity for work.' Vira¬ 
jananda was neither disappointed nor upset 
about the remark. His reply revealed the po¬ 
sition every worker of the Mission must take: 
'Quite true, but the authorities of the Math 
have sent me. I am a soldier; whether I win or 
lose, I must fight!' The soldier must obey the 
mandate and fight without caring for the out¬ 
come. An 9 .ther fearless soldier joined the 
team: that was Swami Nirbhayananda (Kanai 
Maharaj, who had been initiated into 
Sannyasa with Virajananda), Swami 
Saradananda himself went to Mayavati to 
make the final administrative arrangements. 
To Mrs. Sevier he said that the Ashrama 
would thrive through the will of the Lord, 
that though one fighter might fall in the bat¬ 
tlefield, another would replace him and, tak¬ 
ing hold of the flag, would go on fighting. He 
appointed Swami Virajananda the President 
of the Ashrama and promised all support to 
him. He assured him further, 'Have no fear. I 
shall write articles for you from time to time 
and help as much as 1 can.' 

Swami Virajananda's nature from boy¬ 
hood was to be highly economical, and this 
trait stood him in good stead in tackling the 
financial difficulties the Advaita Ashrama 
faced. His sincere devotion, his intense effort 
and his frugality impressed Mrs. Sevier 
much, and her confidence and affection for 
Virajananda grew very rapidly. For the 
Prabuddha Bharata, Sister Nivedita often con¬ 


tributed articles and Swami Virajananda too 
wrote. Next, Swami Virajananda took up the 
monumental work initiated by Swami 
Swarupananda, namely, the publishing of the 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda. His 
predecessor had brought together a large 
amount of fine material, and the first volume, 
comprising Swami Vivekananda's Chicago 
Addresses, Raja Yoga, and other speeches, 
was almost ready for publication. Swami Vi¬ 
rajananda applied himself zealously to pro¬ 
curing additional material from various 
sources in India, America and England. To 
assemble these materials, to edit them, and to 
present them in a book form required enor¬ 
mous effort. The available notes on Swamiji's 
classes and lectures sometimes even lacked 
vital portions, or such vital missing links had 
been filled in by statements which marred the 
consistency of Swamiji's statements. In this 
arduous task Mrs. Sevier came to his help. But 
the two differed, rooted though were both in 
their devotion to Swamiji. Mrs. Sevier would 
sometimes exclaim, 'To bring from Swamiji's 
mouth such English, which people will criti¬ 
cize, is certainly not proper!' Swami Vira¬ 
jananda, on the other hand, endeavoured to 
maintain the idea behind Swamiji's words, 
even though the language might in some 
places.be not quite elegant. 

Besides editing Swamiji's works and 
publishing them, and attending to the pro¬ 
duction of Prabuddha Bharata, Swami Vira¬ 
jananda vyas required to supervise several 
departments of the Ashrama and to maintain 
an ever watchful eye on the needs of the 
elderly Mrs. Sevier. As the fifth volume of the 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda was 
nearing completion, the idea of bringing out 
a biography of Swamiji struck Virajananda. 
When he talked this over with Mrs. Sevier, 
she was most enthusiastic, and he quickly set 
about collecting data for the proposed book. 
Luckily, a qualified writer, an American 
devotee named Francis (Frank, for short) John 
Alexander, was then staying in the Ashrama 
at Mayavati, being immensely fascinated by 
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Eastern religion and philosophy, especially 
by Swamiji and his works. An amazing 
writer, Frank had the capacity to produce six 
or seven pages of excellent prose in just an 
hour sitting at a typewriter. It was soon set¬ 
tled that Virajananda would select the source 
material, and that later he and Mrs. Sevier 
would edit the script. Very soon Virajananda 
found that although Frank's language was 
quite simple and forceful, yet unavoidable 
repetitions made his production monotonous 
and voluminous. Frank's understanding of 
Indian thought and culture again was not 
sufficiently deep for tlie work at hand. As a 
result, though Virajananda's position was, 'in 
all sincerity, I do not revise his writing whim¬ 
sically; I do only out of absolute need,' Frank 
became amoyed at what appeared to him to 
be 'merciless surgery upon his manuscript'. 
Mrs. Sevier had to act as the mediator to bring 
normalcy even by thrusting some money into 
Frank's hands so that he, being a liberal- 
hearted soul, could spend it over the next 
three or four days! Sometimes it would re¬ 
quire Frank's going to Almora for a change 
and Mrs. Sevier was the supplier of the fi¬ 
nance. During Frank's absence, Virajananda 
explained to Mrs. Sevier his own position in 
the matter: 'I edit his writing with full discre¬ 
tion. The biography of Swamiji is to be pub¬ 
lished by the Advaita Ashrama, and the over¬ 
all responsibility is naturally mine. Should 
Frank go away, what is there to fear? I myself 
wiU write the book. The source material is 
already here in my hands.' It became soon 
evident to Virajananda that the biography 
would run into four volumes, of which Frank 
had written the first three^, and Virajananda 
himself planned to write the fourth. For the 
first volume Virajananda did not enjoy much 


1. The Mayavati Diary Entry on 3 July 1913 
reads: 'Frank signed on a stamped paper his 
Deed of Release relinquishing all his rights of 
authorship & copyright on the 3 volumes of 
Swamiji's Life and hands over the Mss of 3 
vols. in favour of Mother in consideration of 


freedom for editing, though the rest display 
his discreet editing. The printing was ar¬ 
ranged at Calcutta since the book was of 
much importance requiring it to be printed 
well. 

In April 1907, Swami Vimalananda, who 
as we said before had left for the plains to 
recoup his health, came back to Mayavati as 
a worker. For a year Vimalananda's health 
allowed him to assist Swami Virajananda in 
the functions of the Ashrama, particularly in 
the editing of the writings of Swamiji. But in 
February 1908, his old lung disease returned, 
rendering him weaker and weaker. It was a 
sad day for Swami Virajananda, 23 July 1908, 
when in the late hours of the night in his very 
presence, his boyhood friend and brother 
monk, Vimalananda, meditating on the Lord, 
breathed his last. Seeing this, it appeared to 
Virajananda that death must be a very 
smooth affair. On the pebble-strewn bank of 
the mountain stream which gushes beneath 
the Ashrama, Swami Vimalananda's mortal 
remains were consigned to flames. 

On 28 December 1909, Swami Advai- 
tananda, an elderly monastic disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna, entered Mahasamadhi at the 
ripe age of eighty-one. Many unforgettable 
incidents concerning Swami Advaitananda 
floated before Swami Virajananda's mind. 
Numerous expressions of affection he had 
received from the elderly monk filled Vira¬ 
jananda with inexpressible joy. On 21 August 
1911, Swami Ramakrishnananda, another 
monastic disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, entered 
Mahasamadhi. Several thoughts flashed 
through Virajananda's mind. It was, it oc¬ 
curred to him repeatedly, Swami Rama¬ 
krishnananda who, by offering to teach him 
mathematics, had taught him renunciation 

her having paid him Rs. 2250/- for them. He 
has to give about 80 pages of Mss which he is 
doing.' The Entry on 24 July 1913 reads: 'The 
Deed of Gift by Mother of Swamiji's Life 3 
vols to the Ashrama was signed by her in the 
presence, of Mr. Potter & Mr. Murrey as wit¬ 
nesses & handed over to Sw^. Virajananda.' 
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instead and thereby helped him to join the 
Baranagore Math. He was sad that he, being 
at Mayavati then, could not be at the Swami's 
bedside during the last moments to pay him 
last homage. The passing away of Devem 
dranath Mazumdar and of Girish Chandra 
Ghosh too filled Virajananda with an im¬ 
mense shock. 

The year 1910 witnessed the ceremony of 
investiture of novices with Brahmacharya 
and Sannyasa at Mayavati by Swami Vira¬ 
jananda. It was the ninth of October. One Sri 
Raghunath came in the morning with a large 
collection of Bilva leaves from Chira[pani], a 
place near by. The doctor of Mayavati's dis¬ 
pensary constructed in Swami Virajananda^s 
little room (in the west) a square stone and 
earthen Vedi for the Homa fires to be lit upon. 
The room was cleaned and preparations for 
the Brahmacharya and Sannyasa ceremony 
on the eleventh were made. The 10th was the 
Saptami Day. After an early bath, the candi¬ 
dates recited Sri Sri Chandi, the Gita, the 
Upanishads and other stotras. Doctor and 
Swami Virajanandaji took Havisln/am (cooked 
rice with clarified butter) at 4 p.m. under the 
North-western oak. Songs were sung in the 
evening. The 11th was the Ashtami Day. The 
candidates observed the day with fast, study, 
etc. Vairag, Sitaraman [later Swami 
Raghavananda], Nirmal [later Swami Mad- 
havananda] and the doctor took the vow of 
Brahmacharva before the Homa fire from 
Swami Virajanandaji. The doctor, in addition, 
went through the Viraja Homa and the re¬ 
maining portion of the Sannyasa ceremony 
under Virajanandaji's guidance. The Homa 
lasted from 2 a.m. to 6 a.m. In the first part of 
the Homa all took part. Swami Virajananda 
and Br. Tej Narain observed a semi-fast this 
day. The ceremony was as imposing as it was 
delightful. On the 12th, at dawn, the doctor, 
who had been given the Sannyasa name 
Swami Pumananda, consigned his danda 
(staff) to the river. 

The foundation for the Press House 
(now called the Prabuddha Bharata building) 


was laid on 22 May 1912 by Mother Sevier, 
followed by Swami Virajananda, Doctor, Dr. 
J.C. Bose, Sister Christine, Frank, and others 
including Mohanlal. A May issue of Prabiid- 
dha Bharata, the 1st forme of June Prabuddha 
Bharata, a rupee, an anna bit, a pice, and a 
25-cent silver coin were placed in a glass bot¬ 
tle into which was further put a big card 
containing some lines to the effect that the 
foundation stone is being laid that day by 
Mother Sevier before all. The bottle was 
sealed with wax and laid at the South-east 
corner of the building by Swami Virajananda 
at about 10;30 a.m. The work of construction 
went on at a rapid pace. Construction being 
complete, preparations were made for the 
performance of Homa on 2 April 1914, on the 
occasion of entrance into the new Press 
House. In the evening the Homa was per¬ 
formed, Swami Virajananda acting as Tan- 
tradharak and Br. Sitapati as the Vrati. After 
Homa, there was arrangement for a sumptu¬ 
ous feast. The Mayavati charitable dispensary 
too was constructed at this time. 

Though Swami Vivekananda had en¬ 
tered mahasaniadhi on 4 July 1902, yet the work 
of construction of the memorial temple for 
Swami Vivekananda at Belur, even in the year 
1913, was far from being complete owing to 
paucity of funds. We learn from the Mayavati 
Diary Entry of 6 March 1913 that 'Mother 
[Sevier] sent Rs. 430 by cheque to Swami 
Brahmananda as contribution collected for 
Swamiji's Memorial Temple Fund, of w'hich 
Rs. 188 was from the Ashrama, P.B. Office, 
Mother and Virajananda.' 

In 1913, the second volume of Swamiji's 
biography came off the press. Virajananda 
was now immensely tired and his desire to 
withdraw himself from his labours and to 
devote his time exclusively to meditation 
took possession of him once again. Swami 
Saradananda granted his request for leave on 
condition that he would retain the responsi¬ 
bility for completing the biography of 
Swamiji. To this Virajananda readily agreed. 
Though he was technically relieved of the 
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responsibilities of Advaita Ashrama, yet he 
had to assume the responsibility of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Ashrama, with Swami Pra- 
jnananda, his successor, taking advice from 
him on all matters. He was also to continue as 
the keeper (Manager) of the Prabuddha 
Bharata Press. Yet being relieved in a techni¬ 
cal sense, Virajananda moved over to the 
Mother's Bungalow and worked on Swamiji's 
biography with Sitapati Maharaj assisting 
him in this undertaking. 

It had long been Virajananda's plan, as 
he had considered leaving Mayavati, to resort 
to a wandering monk's life — penniless, beg¬ 
ging his food, and spending his time in Japa 
and meditation. But Mrs. Sevier's motherly 
heart stood in the way. So, he moved over to 
Shyamala Tal for plunging into a life of ta~ 
pasya, though now and then he came to 
Mayavati. The work on Swamiji's biography 
too remained to be completed. 

At Shyamala Tal and After 

Swami Virajananda had a special inter¬ 
est in gardening, and on several occasions he, 
while being the President of the Advaita 
Ashrama at Mayavati, sent apples grown in 
the Ashrama orchard to be sold in the market 
in Lohaghat, the sub-divisional town nine 
kilometres downhill. Even when he came to 
Mayavati from Shyamala Tal, he would take 
keen interest in the condition of the orchard 
and the forest, and give directions on the 
method of cultivation in vivid detail. The 
Mayavati Diary Entry of 10 July 1918 ob¬ 
serves: 'Kali K Maharaj suggests, as our or¬ 
chard is getting depleted by the old trees 
dying, to plant in Novr. new grafts to be 
bought from Supdt. Government Gardens, 
Jeolikote, Dt Naini Tal. The holes to be pre¬ 
pared six months ahead.' Further, the Entry 
of 11 August 1918 mentions a letter from 
Swami Virajananda detailing the procedure 
for preparing the manure and the holes in 
advance, for planting fruit trees as also the 
rules to be followed regarding leasing. 

The third volume of Swamiji's bio¬ 
graphy came to a close and the matter was 


sent to press in Calcutta. The galley proofs 
were conveyed to Virajananda by post. These 
were corrected with Br. Sitaraman's help and 
immediately returned to Calcutta. Before the 
publication of this volume the entire manu¬ 
script had been perused with care by Swamis 
Saradananda and Shuddhananda, both of 
whom were much pleased. Swami Shuddha¬ 
nanda had, in this connection, written to 
Swami Virajananda: T do not know anyone 
else who would have been able to bring out 
such a voluminous biography, labouring un¬ 
tiringly as you have done.' Swami Vira¬ 
jananda had intensely resolved in his heart to 
bring the fourth and final volume to comple¬ 
tion during the year 1918. He mused to him¬ 
self: 'How strange! Since I have been freed 
from Mayavati, four years have slipped away 
— and still I am not free!' 

The passing away of Swami Pra- 
jnananda in 1918 was no doubt a blow to 
Virajananda. Swami Saradananda wrote a 
letter to Virajananda conveying the wish of 
Swami Brahmananda that he again accept the 
leadership of Mayavati Ashrama, to which 
Swami Virajananda responded quickly ex¬ 
plaining in detail his problems in completing 
Swamiji's biography and requesting release 
from the leadership assignment. The matter 
was not pursued and Swami Madhavananda 
was made the fourth President of Advaita 
Ashrama. At long last the fourth volume of 
Swamiji's biography came in print and Vira¬ 
jananda undertook a pilgrimage to the South. 
On 21 March 1919 he came back to Shyamala 
Tal with his health much improved. 

In between spells of meditative life at 
Shyamala Tal Swami Virajananda had to 
come to the plains several times and take up 
responsible assignments for the sake of the 
Order. But as long as he was at Shyamala Tal, 
he came to Mayavati from time to time when 
the demands of some work or the other re¬ 
quired him to go to Champavat or Lohaghat. 

As the President of the Ramakrishna Order 

# 

After accepting on 19 November 1938 to 
become the sixth President of the Rama- 
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krishna Order, Swami Virajananda came to 
Mayavati once in 1939. That was a memorable 
occasion. With two attendants the Swami left 
Shyamala Tal on the afternoon of 2 Septem¬ 
ber. Riding in a litter sent to him from 
Mayavati, it was the first time he had made 
the trip to Advaita Ashrama in that fashion. 
Earlier he had gone either on foot or on horse¬ 
back, but now owing to old age and declining 
health neither was suitable. After a night halt 
in a Dak bungalow at Dehiri, they proceeded 
to Champavat under the cover of dense, dark 
clouds. When only nine steep miles had been 
traversed, a heavy deluge began. Even with 
umbrellas and waterproof coverings, all were 
nearly drenched before arriving at Cham¬ 
pavat at midday on the 3rd. That day at about 
9 a.m., Swami Pavitrananda (then President 
of the Mayavati Ashrama), Swami Te- 
jasananda (then Editor of Prabuddha Bharata), 
Parvati Maharaj, and Swami Paramananda 
(who was in Belur Math for long, and who 
had come to be known to Swami Tejasananda 
at Uttarakashi, vide Mayavati Diary Entry 
dated 1.9.1939) left Mayavati for Champavat 
Dak Bungalow to welcome Revered Vira- 
janandaji Maharaj. Jivanand and Motiram 
had left even earlier to prepare food there for 
all at Champavat. Swami Virajanandaji and 
others took food and, after a brief rest, left for 
Mayavati by 4 p.m. After slow progress the 
party reached Mayavati by 6.15 p.m. 

It had been Virajananda's wish to stay in 
Mother's Bungalow. In anticipation of his 
coming, the old house had been cleaned and 
refurnished, and it pleased him immensely to 
find it so bright and tidy. His daily routine 
consisted of several hours of meditation in the 
morning, and a stroll in the evening along 
what used to be called The Mother's Walk'. 
Brahmachari Vijnanachaitanya stayed with 
Swami Virajananda at the Mother's Bunga¬ 
low, being his sevak. Swami Shraddhananda, 
personal assistant to Virajanandaji, stayed in 
the Ashrama. 

On the evening of the 4th Virajanandaji 
walked up to the Ashrama, went to the dis¬ 


pensary and then returned to his residence. 
On the 5th he came to the Ashrama and wit¬ 
nessed the volley-ball game played by the 
inmates. 

On 6th it was the day of Sri Krishna 
Janmashtami. In the evening all the inmates 
went to Swami Virajananda's residence with 
the 'organ' for playing music. There was read¬ 
ing from portions of the Bhagavatam and 
Nivedita's Cradle Tales of Hinduism. This was 
followed by devotional songs. Afterwards 
the Swami arose and from somewhere 
brought forth a pretty green glass bottle filled 
with confections wrapped in gaily decorated 
papers. To each person he presented one of 
these festive candies, saying with a smile, 
'Just sweeten your mouth!' To someone who 
asked him, 'Where did you get these from, 
Maharaj?' he replied with a mischievous 
chuckle, 'I am Swamiji's Chela (disciple). 
Therefore, I keep all sorts of things with me!' 
On the evening of the 7th the gramophone of 
the Mayavati Hospital was taken to Mother's 
Bungalow for Swami Virajananda's enter¬ 
tainment. 

On the 8th, as per Mayavati Diary Entry, 
a telegram came from Swami Madhavananda 
to Swami Virajananda stating that Swami Ab- 
hedananda entered mahasamadhi at 8 a.m. on 
8 September at his Vedanta Centre in Cal¬ 
cutta. The news was rather sudden and unex¬ 
pected. In the evening some of the inmates 
went to Virajanandaji Maharaj who spoke for 
a long time about Swami Abhedananda. On 
the 9th Swami Virajanandaji sent a wire to 
Swami Sadrupananda of Vedanta Society, 
Calcutta, saying that he was shocked to hear 
of the sudden death of Swami Abhedanan- 
daji. That day being the ekadashi, Ramnam 
Sankirtan was held at Mother's Bungalow in 
the presence of Virajanandaji. Some songs too 
were sung. At the end Virajanandaji Maharaj 
gave to those present 'prasad' in the form of 
some kaoiraji tablets (hajam-goli, which helps 
in digestion). 

On the 17th, Br. Shyamapada received 
initiation from Swami Virajanandaji. Gopia 
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Mistry, father of Motia Mistry, had earnestly 
implored him earlier saying, 'I have become 
old and I deeply desire to do something for 
my soul. You are now the Guru Maharaj and 
you have been blessing multitudes of people. 
Pray, have mercy on this poor ignorant per- 
sonr Profoundly touched by the earnestness 
of this elderly workman, Swami Virajanan- 
daji blessed him with initiation on this day. 

On the 19th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd be¬ 
tween 7 and 9 p.m., Swami Virajanandaji nar¬ 
rated to the inmates his reminiscences of 
Baranagore Math and of Swami Vivek- 

_ s’ 

ananda. There was left out details regarding 
'a particular preparation' which he had 
cooked for Swami Vivekananda when 
Swamiji had come to Mayavati. This the 
Swami narrated on the 24th. A near equiva¬ 
lent of this was prepared by the Manager and 
Mahavir Maharaj and offered to Swami Vira¬ 
jananda who appreciated it very much. In the 
evening there was Kamnam Sankirtan in 
Mother's Bungalow. After the Ramnam, Vira¬ 


janandaji Maharaj talked for a few minutes. 

Since Mayavati's elevation is two thou¬ 
sand feet higher than that of Shyamala Tal, 
and since Virajanandaji too was advanced in 
years with a weak heart detected as early as 
in April 1935, Virajanandaji had at times con¬ 
siderable trouble in breathing. Although he 
had planned to remain for at least a month in 
Mayavati, he decided to leave for Shyamala 
Tal, staying at Mayavati for twenty-four days 
only. Arrangement for the litter bearers was 
made on the 25th, and on 26th Swami Vira¬ 
janandaji, Swami Shraddhananda and Br. 
Vijnanachaitanya took their meal at about 
7 a.m. and left Mayavati by 8.30 a.m. All the 
inmates accompanied him up to Dharam- 
garh. 

As is the tradition at Mayavati, there are 
no memorials erected in memory of Vira¬ 
janandaji Maharaj. However, everything in 
the air, as the above narrative shows, is vi¬ 
brant with many lofty memories of this great 
disciple of Swamiji. □ 
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A Brief Life-Sketch of Some of the 
Presidents of Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati 

SWAMI SATYAPRIYANANDA 

Among the fifteen Presidents of the Ashrama, zve are happy to say that zue have zuith ns 
during the centenary year of the Ashrama, Szvamis Vandananandaji (eleventh), 
Anam/anandaji (thirteeiith) and Mumukshanandaji, the present and fifteenth President. We 
present in this issue a short life-sketch of those tzuelve Presidents zvho are not zuith ns in 
their mortal frames at the time of our going to the Press. Hozuever, zue are sure that their 
concern for the grozuth of the Ashrama on its foundational principles and their good zuishes 
for the inmates, friends, zuell-zoishers, admirers, patrons and visitors, zuhich they exhibited 
during their leadership role is still zuith us as our asset. Among the pioneers zue must make 
a special mention of the Seviers and ofSzuami Szuarupananda, the Founder-President. This 
zve have done in separate articles especially devoted to them, though their repeated mezition 
of necessity finds a place in the report and in many of the articles zuhich appear in this issue. 
In the present article zue include the life-sketch of the remaining eleven of the tzuelve 
Presidents zuhich includes Szuamis Virajananda (second), Madhavananda (fourth), 
Vireszvarananda (fifth) and Gambhirananda (eighth), zuho all rose to adorn the position of 
the President of the Ramakrishna Order. 

Second President: Swami Virajananda 
Swami Virajananda, known as Kalik- 
rishna Basu in his pre-monastic life, was bom 
of a respectable Kayastha family of Calcutta, 
on 10 June 1873, the holy Snan Pumima day. 

His father, Sri Trailokyanath Basu, was a 
well-established physician of Calcutta. Kalik- 
rishna had his education first at the Training 
Academy and later at the Ripon College 
where Sri Mahendranath Gupta or M., the 
recorder of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna was 
a professor. 

Even at the early age, Kalikrishna 
evinced a keen interest in spiritual matters 
and he used to spend much of his time in the 
study of scriptures and in singing Bhajan and 
Kirtan in the company of young boys of simi¬ 
lar spiritual disposition. This spiritual incli¬ 
nation led him to Sri Ramachandra Datta, a 
house-holder disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, 
from whom he used to hear about the won¬ 
derful life of Sri Ramakrishna. It was Mahen¬ 
dranath Gupta, however, who discerned his 
aspirations and directed him to the Sannyasin - 
disciples of the Master who were then living 


in the newly started Baranagore Math in Cal¬ 
cutta. 

This was a turning point in the life of 
Kalikrishna. The austerity, the spiritual at¬ 
mosphere, especially that of Swami Rama- 
krishnananda, left an abiding impression on 
the mind of young Kalikrishna, who used to 
visit the monastery often and even on occa- 
.sions spend a few days there. As days passed 
by, the attraction for the life of a monk grew 
in intensity until in 1891 at the age of 17, 
Kalikrishna renounced the world and joined 
the brotherhood at Baranagore. In taking this 
step, he was fortunate enough to obtain the 
sincere blessings of his parents. At that time 
Swami Vivekananda was wandering as a 
Parivrajaka, and Kalikrishna came into con¬ 
tact with him only after his return from the 
West in 1897. Indeed those days at 
Baranagore monastery were full of inspira¬ 
tion to Kalikrishna, for here the young disci¬ 
ples of the Master, developed, in a great meas¬ 
ure, their strength, and holiness. The hard life 
of Tapasya could not deter him the least and 
he threw himself heart and soul into the work 
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in the monastery. He got the unique privilege 
of serving the direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna who lovingly moulded his spiritual 
life. The other companions with whom he 
used to visit the Baranagore Math also joined 
the Order one by one and later became known 
to the world as Swamis Vimalananda, 
Shuddhananda, Prakashananda, Bodha- 
nanda, Atmananda and Nirbhayananda. Af¬ 
ter being blessed with initiation by the Holy 
Mother in 1892, KaHkrishna spent some time 
in spiritual practices in the company of 
Swami Premananda at Vrindaban. 

Swami Vivekananda, after his return 
from the West in 1897, initiated Kalikrishna 
into the monastic life in that very year under 
the name of Swami Virajananda. Shortly af¬ 
ter, under Swami Vivekananda's special in¬ 
structions, he went to Dacca and a few other 
places in East Bengal for preaching work and 
organized with success famine relief work at 
Deoghar. Swami Virajananda also had the 
privilege of rendering personal service to 
Swami Vivekananda, who, in turn, was spe¬ 
cially pleased with his one-pointed devotion 
and service. 

In the middle of 1890, Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda started on his second visit to the West. 
Under Swami's instruction, Swami Vira¬ 
jananda went as a worker to the newly started 
Advaita Ashrama in the heart of the Himala¬ 
yas at Mayavati. Then the Ashrama was in its 
beginning and his help was invaluable to the 
Seviers in organizing it. In the meanwhile the 
Ashrama had to suffer a great loss due to the 
passing away of Captain J.H. Sevier, one of 
the most beloved western disciples of Swami 
Vivekananda, on the 28 October 1900. Shortly 
after his return from the second visit to Amer¬ 
ica, Swami Vivekananda wanted to pay a 
special visit to Mayavati to comfort Mrs. 
Sevier in her bereavement. It was winter and 
the road to Mayavati was nearly impassable, 
the difficulties being all the more due to want 
of proper facilities for travel. The journey 
from the railway station to Mayavati — a 
distance of sixty-five miles — was by no 


means pleasant. The task of bringing Swamiji 
safely to Mayavati from Kathgodam along 
with the whole party fell on Swami Vira¬ 
jananda. Undaunted by the severe winter, the 
Swami started from Mayavati, covered the 
distance only in two days, walking day and 
night, and was ready at Kathgodam in time 
to arrange for escorting the party. Swami 
Vivekananda was highly pleased at this and 
remarked, 'He is indeed a fit disciple of mine!' 
Swamiji stayed at Mayavati from 3rd to 18th 
January 1901, and this period was indeed 
memorable for Swami Virajananda and his 
brother disciples at Mayavati. Again, Swami 
Virajananda escorted Swami Vivekananda 
on his way back as far as Pilibhit and alas, this 
was to be their last meeting. Swami Vira¬ 
jananda was at Allahabad on a tour when 
Swami Vivekananda entered Mahasamadhi at 
the Beiur Math on 4 July 1902. 

A deep grief at not having been able to 
be present beside Swamiji in his last days 
filled Swami Virajananda whose devotion to 
his Guru was intense. He therefore retired 
from active life to spend three years in study 
and meditation, and in serving Swamis 
Brahmananda and Turiyananda. In 1904 
there was a proposal to send him to America, 
but it fell through as the Swami preferred to 
remain in India and practise Tapasya. 

After the passing away of Swami Swaru- 
pananda in 1906, Swami Virajananda was ap¬ 
pointed President in his stead, and given the 
onerous task of building up the institution. 
For eight years he continued to bear the bur¬ 
den responsibility. This can be considered 
one of the most creative periods of his life. 

His work at Mayavati was many-sided. 
(We have presented the details of his life at 
Mayavati in a separate article.) In addition to 
being the Editor of the Prabiiddha Bharata, the 
Organ of the Ramakrishna Order, he edited 
the monumental life of Swami Vivekananda 
by his Eastern and Western disciples in four 
volumes. The collection, edition and publica¬ 
tion of The Complete Works of Szoami Vivek¬ 
ananda are also permanent tributes to his en- 
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ergy and intellectual abilities. 

Swami Virajananda gave up the presi¬ 
dentship of the Advaita Ashrama on 15 De¬ 
cember 1913, but continued to stay there for 
one more year to complete the edition of The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda. Sorely 
in need of a peace retreat where he could 
spend his days alone, the Swami started a 
new Ashrama at Shayamala Tal in the Hma- 
layas in the year 1915. He spent ten years in 
this retreat, in solitude, study, and long hours 
of meditation. His life at Shyamala Tal was an 
example of the simplest living, of sever self- 
discipline and austerity. He had a special af¬ 
fection for the Ashrama, as Swami Vira¬ 
jananda was touched by the great need of 
medical help to the needy and illiterate peo¬ 
ple of the villages around his retreat. Indeed 
from 1926 onwards, his desire for service of 
Man grew and he took an increasingly keen 
interest in the activities of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission. In 1934 he was elected the 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math and Mis¬ 
sion; from now on he entered into a period of 
intense activity. In May 1938, he became the 
Vice-President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission and at the end of the year, on the 
demise of Swami Shuddhananda, he became 
the President. 

Swami Virajananda's period of presi¬ 
dentship witnessed a phenomenal expansion 
of the Ramakrishna Mission in extent and 
activity. The spiritual influence he radiated, 
his serene temperament, along with the joyful 
simplicity of a child, attracted to him thou¬ 
sands of devotees, young and old, men and 
women, and he moulded the lives of the 
many young men who joined the Rama¬ 
krishna Order. More than once the Swami 
went on extensive tours to different parts of 
India, and thousands of men and women had 
their spiritual life awakened and strength¬ 
ened through his advice and personal influ¬ 
ence. Indeed we find in the Swami a wonder¬ 
ful example of the ideal of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda — intense activity coupled with in¬ 
tense meditation. 


His advice to disciples, a valuable spiri¬ 
tual legacy, has been published under the title 
Paramartha Prasanga in Bengali. This book was 
translated into English and Hindi and pub- 
l^hed in India. An American edition of the 
same in English, entitled Towards the Goal Su¬ 
preme, was published in 1950. 

At 6.56 a.m. on the morning of 30 May 
1950, the Swami entered MahasamadM after a 
brief illness. In his passing away, the devotees 
lost an invaluable guide and the world a great 
spiritual personality. 

Third President: Swami Prajnananda 

A life of great promise and ripe useful¬ 
ness such as that of Swami Prajnananda was 
cut off at the early age of 39. He was a dedi¬ 
cated patriot, known in his pre-monastic days 
as Devabrata Basu. In the early Indian Na¬ 
tional Movement he had been a prominent 
worker and, together with Aurobindo Ghosh, 
had been imprisoned in connection with the 
Alipore Bomb case. Tall and of dignified bear¬ 
ing, he possessed a serene disposition and a 
deeply reflective and creative mind. A high- 
souled idealist, his life had always been of 
high ideals and purposes and latterly in the 
lives and ideals of Swami Vivekananda and 
Sri Ramakrishna, he found the Heroes whom 
he had been seeking and came ultimately to 
surrender himself whole-heartedly to their 
Cause. His acceptance of them tinged his 
whole being and changed his whole outlook 
on life; many times he bore testimony to his 
great desire to serve the Cause and although 
crippled in his endeavours by a failing health, 
it was always his one desire to be 'a humble 
worker in the vineyard of Swamiji'. He never 
failed to express the utmost kindliness and 
geniality of spirit to those who came in con¬ 
tact with him. To those who leaned on him in 
the hour of trouble and distress, he always 
brought infinite tenderness and protection. 
He came to Advaita Ashrama in December 
1913, and subsequently became the President 
of the Advaita Ashrama (see Mayavati Diary 
Entry of 30 March 1916). He fulfilled the dif¬ 
ferent relations which the office of the Presi- 
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dent required with a calmness and equanim¬ 
ity of temper which was unruffled even in 
difficulty. His relations with his co-workers 
were very sweet and pleasant, his behaviour 
towards them was as could be desired, and 
the latter found in him a friend and guide in 
one. 

Possessed of great intellectual acumen, 
he had a strong grasp of the problems of the 
day as he understood them, and his intellec¬ 
tual discourses on the Vedanta Philosophy, of 
which he was an ardent student, were very 
luminous and fascinating. He edited the Ben¬ 
gali monthly Udbodiinn for some period, when 
he wrote in its pages a series of illummating 
articles on the Indian problems styled 
'Bharater Sadhana'. He conducted the 
Prabiiddha Bharata for a period of over four 
years at a high standard and most of the 
highly intellectual articles which appeared in 
its pages proceeded from his masterly pen. 
The Mayavati Diary Entry dated 11 Septem¬ 
ber 1913 mentions a letter from Sri Maharaj 
(Swami Brahmananda) 'praising him for the 
nice articles he has been writing in the paper". 
'Baburam Maharaj sends a letter to Pra- 
jnananda Maharaj giving many instructions 
and advice and asking all to cooperate with 
each other & show to the world what Swamiji 
was by our conduct, character & noble lives; 
it is far good, he says, to lead an exemplary 
life than to preach the high ideals" reads the 
Diary Entry of 9 October 1914. Swami Pra- 
jnananda's life showed that he followed this 
advice to the letter. At the Homa ceremony 
held on 4 December 1914 (see Diary) in con¬ 
nection with the opening of the Mayavati 
Charitable Dispensary, the Swami played the 
part of the piijak (worshipper). 

To those who sought, he was always 
willing to help spiritually as much as in him 
lay. The one triumphant spiritual mood in 
him was abounding love and unflinching 
faith in Sri Ramakrishna, a love and faith 
which deepened with years. He went to Cal¬ 
cutta for the treatment of his illness leaving 
Mayavati on 17 February 1918, and passed 


away on 20 April 1918 due to heart-failure. 

Fourth President: Swami Madhavananda 

Swami Madhavananda, known as Nir- 
mal Basu in his pre-monastic life, was born on 
15 December 1888 in Baganchra, a village 
about four miles from Santipur in the district 
of Nadia, West Bengal. After graduating from 
the Calcutta University, he joined the Rama¬ 
krishna Math and Mission in January 1910. 
He was an initiated disciple of the Holy 
Mother, Sri Sarada Devi, and was ordained 
Sanm/asin by Swami Brahmananda in 1916. 
He came into intimate contact with the other 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna also, and 
worked in various capacities in the Rama¬ 
krishna Math and Mission. He was for some 
time at the Udbodhan, helping in the editing 
work of Udbodhan, the Bengali monthly of the 
Ramakrislma Order. He came to the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, in 1917, became one of 
its Trustees in 1918, and its President from 
1918 to 1827. He was also the President of the 
Publication Department at Calcutta which 
came into existence in 1920 during his regime. 

In March 1922, he was elected a Trustee 
of the Ramakrishna Math and a member of 
the Governing Body of the Mission. In 1927, 
he was sent to San Francisco, U.S.A., as the 
Head of the Vedanta Center there. He was 
recalled to India in 1929 to become the Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, with its headquarters at Belur, near 
Calcutta. In May 1938, he was appointed the 
General Secretary of the Math and Mission, 
which post he held with distiiiction till April 

1961, with only a gap of two years between 
1949 and 1951, when he lived in retirement for 
reasons of health. In March 1962, he was 
nominated Vice-President of the Organiza¬ 
tion, and became its President on 4 August 

1962, which position he occupied till the last. 

Swami Madhavananda was noted for 

his saintliness, austerity, straightforward¬ 
ness, simplicity, devotion to duty, and firm 
adherence to high ideals and moral princi¬ 
ples, and was meticulous in all matters. Pa¬ 
tient and forbearing under all conditions, he 
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showed a marked tolerance for the failings of 
his juniors. Endowed as he was with remark¬ 
able qualities of head and heart, he com¬ 
manded the spontaneous respect and implicit 
obedience of one and all in the Organization. 
Under his wise stewardship and guidance, 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission has 
grown and expanded immeasurably iri all 
directions. 

The Swami was an erudite scholar with 
an intimate grasp of the Hindu scriptures. He 
edited and translated many valuable books of 
the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature 
such as the Cultural Heritage of India (the first 
three volumes). The Great Women of India 
(Holy Mother Centenary Volume), Sri Rarna- 
krishna, the Great Master, the Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad (published by the Madras Math), the 
History of the Ramakrishna Math and Rama¬ 
krishna Mission. His translations into English 
of many of the Sanskrit scriptures is very 
lucid, faithful and authoritative: 
Vivekacuddmani, Vedanta Paribhdsd, Bhdsd Park- 
cheda, Mimdri'isd Paribhdsd, Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad, The Last Message of Sri Krishna. Of 
these, his translation of Sankara's commen¬ 
tary on the Brhaddranyaka ilpatiisad is a monu¬ 
mental work. It will not be too much to say 
that no publication of the Mission in English, 
Bengali, Sanskrit or Hindi was brought out 
without either being edited by or passed 
through him. 

Swami Madhavanandaji's life at 
Mayavati as a monastic worker. President 
and as a visiting monk are each memorable. 
Before his first going to Mayavati as a monas¬ 
tic worker, he had an occasion to meet the 
Holy Mother, his guru, who 'graciously ob¬ 
served that Sri Ramakrishna is all. It is not 
easy for everybody to undergo spiritual dis¬ 
cipline. One has got to do it with a cool head. 
The work of the Order is true service to Him/ 
This message from the Holy Mother was re¬ 
flected in every work performed by Swami 
Madhavananda during his entire life. In the 
Himalayan solitude, Nirmal Maharaj and a 
few others were initiated into Brahntachaiya 


by Swami Virajananda. Most of the next year 
was spent in tapasya in Haridwar and 
Rishikesh. For two years from 1913 he stayed 
at the Udbodhan House and assisted Swami 
Shuddhananda who was the editor of Udbod¬ 
han. In 1916, as we said before, he was or¬ 
dained into Sannyasa by Swami 
Brahmananda. 

Swami Madhavananda was again sent 
to Mayavati as a monastic worker in 1917. 
Later, in April 1918, consequent on the de¬ 
mise of Swami Prajnananda, he was ap¬ 
pointed President of the Advaita Ashrama. 
The period of his Presidentship can be consid¬ 
ered the golden era for Mayavati. Swami 
Madhavananda as the energetip President of 
the Ashrama and other members of the Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama cooperated 'in harmony and 
peace for making it [the Ashrama] an efficient 
and fit instrument for bringing relief and 
comfort to the Paharis and spreading enlight¬ 
enment among them'. He lifted to a very high 
plane the role of the Ashrama in spreading 
the ideology and philosophy of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and Vivekananda by his manage¬ 
ment of Prabuddha Bharata. He wrote for the 
Prabuddha Bharata as well as published and 
conducted, with the blessings of Swamis 
Brahmananda and Shivananda, Samanvaya, a 
monthly magazine in Hindi, in collaboration 
with the late Pandit SuryakantarTripathi (Ni- 
rala), the well-known Hindi poet. Swami 
Madhavananda] i campaigned vigorously 
canvassed for Samanvaya as a result of which 
it gained wide popularity, the Maharaja of 
Alwar himself subscribing for 350 copies. 
Swami Madhavananda took this opportunity 
of his association with Nirala to translate into 
Hindi many works of Swami Vivekananda 
and The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, again with 
the active co-operation of Sri Nirala. His 
books, Hindi Grammar at a Glance and Bengali 
Grammar at a Glance are indicative of the ver¬ 
satile intellect of Swami Madhavananda. 

With Revered Swami Vireswaranandaji, 
Swami Madhavananda revised the index of 
the Complete Works ofSzoami Vivekananda. Due 
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to his initiative, Advaita Ashrama acquired 
the copy-right in respect of the Swamiji's In¬ 
spired Talks from Madras Math. 

While at Mayavati, he had also toured 
other parts of the country extensively. Par¬ 
ticular mention should be made of his tour of 
Gujarat and his notable contribution to the 
establishment of the Ramakrishna Ashrama 
at Rajkot. 

Swami Madhavananda's ten years stay 
in Mayavati was an example to the other 
monks of the Mission. His personal comfort 
was always a matter of unconcern to him. 
Indeed, physical pains or illness he would 
suffer quietly. Titiksha, referred to in the Shas- 
tras, was a part of his mental make-up. While 
in Mayavati, he had suffered from acute at¬ 
tacks of eczema. He could not sleep at night. 
Although a part of his body would be on the 
bed, he had to keep his legs on wooden boxes 
pieced together. Strangely enough, none 
heard any complaint from him. Even in such 
a condition, his daily prayer and worship, 
japa, study of the Shastras and religious dis¬ 
cussions were never interrupted. At that time 
the monks had to do themselves many jobs of 
the Ashrama. The journal Prabuddha Bharata 
used to be printed in the press of the Mayavati 
Ashrama. Most of the work relating to bind¬ 
ing the printed forms, applying gum, sewing, 
etc. — normally the work of daftries — was 
also done by Swami Madhavananda, the 
President, along with other workers. At that 
time, the magazine used to be mailed at 
Champavat [IVi hours by forest route infested 
with tigers!] in instalments over a week. 
Swami Madhavanandaji, realizing the diffi¬ 
culty, pursued doggedly the matter of having 
a sub-post office at the Ashrama itself. His 
attempts succeeded on 1 April 1919 when an 
'experimental post office was opened at 
Mayavati... for a period of six months'. After 
that period, it became a regular post office 
getting its own seal on 4 November 1919. He 
used to enjoy cooking food for the inmates, if 
the cook was absent. Quietly without telling 
anybody, he would even do happily the work 


of a sweeper, if he was absent! This innate 
austerity, this spirit of service, continued to be 
the predominant trait of Swami Mad- 

4 

havananda's character even when he had at¬ 
tained the highest position of the President of 
the Order. 

Swami Madhavananda's visit to 
Mayavati in 1955 was another memorable oc¬ 
casion. Even when he was President, pro¬ 
longed discussions on religious matters used 
to be held under his supervision. Memories 
of this were brought back during this visit. He 
participated in discussions, on self-effort ver¬ 
sus grace, for instance. On one occasion, he 
delivered an inspiring speech on God's grace. 
He used to discuss many problems of monas¬ 
tic life with his monastic brothers, and 
stressed 'the necessity of self-control and con¬ 
centration as the main key to open the gate of 
realization'. He also held classes in Hindi 
every morning which everybody attended. 
The inmates at this time felt happy to remem¬ 
ber those never-to-be forgotten days with 
Nirmal Maharaj and gave expression to their 
reactions in the following words: 'The sweet 
and cordial relation which we all had with 
our beloved Nirmal Maharaj are now in¬ 
tensely felt by us. The vacuum [on his leaving 
Mayavati on 31 May 1955] will never be filled. 
Let the grace of Sri Thakur spare his exalted 
life for many more years to come!!' 

One who wrote about him brought out 
theSwami's attitude towards work: To work 
with Swami Madhavanandaji Maharaj wa s to 
realize unmistakably that work is only a dif¬ 
ferent form of worship, and that every care, 
thoroughness and sense of service to the Lord 
must be therefore bestowed on it wholeheart¬ 
edly, It was a noted characteristic of the 
Swami not to waste a single minute of the 
waking state but to make use of it profitably. 
He was full with the golden motto: "Waste 
not, and want not," and his acts whispered, 
as it were, that sagacious counsel' (Vedanta 
Kesari, 1968, p. 192). 

An undercurrent of God-thought 
seemed to run in Madhavanandaji even when 
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he was busily engaged. Pointing out the win¬ 
dow he said once, 'Just see how that felxible 
branch-end dances about to the tune of the 
breeze, now to the right, now to the left, now 
still for a few moments, now again back¬ 
wards, soon after to the front once more, and 
so on, entirely as the breeze wants it to do 
with the result that it is not damaged in spite 
of the strong gale or tempest, and doesi'\ot.get 
broken, bnt remains whole. Similarly, 11 only 
we could attune ourselves to the will of God 
at all times....' On another occasion he held 
that a suitcase emptied of its contents was not 
really empty; 'Why, God is there!' he would 
observe. {Vedanta Kesari, 1969, pp. 193-4) 

As the executive head of the vast Organi¬ 
zation, and later as its spiritual leader, he 
travelled far and wide in India and abroad. 

4 

He visited the U.S.A. thrice, once when he 
was sent as the Head of the Vedanta Center at 
San Francisco (1927-1929), a second time in 
1956 for the dedication of Sri Ramakrishna 
Temple at Santa Barbara, California, and a 
third time in 1961 for reasons of health. Dur¬ 
ing the first two visits, particularly the second 
one, he visited most of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion centres in U.S.A. as also the centres in 
London and Gretz (near Paris in France). Dur¬ 
ing these visits in India and abroad, he in¬ 
structed his subordinates, inspected their 
work, and inspired and guided them towards 
a better life. As the spiritual head of the Or¬ 
ganization, he had initiated a large number of 
lay devotees. 

On 6 October 1965, at 6.50 p.m. he en¬ 
tered Mahasamadin at the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta, where the 
Swami, ailing for a long time, had been hos¬ 
pitalized a month earlier. To the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission, the loss is irreparable, and 
his disciples have been deprived of a loving 
spiritual guide. His demise removed from 
our midst a great personality, noted for his 
deep scholarship, selfless service, and sterling 
spiritual qualities. 

Fifth President: Swami Vireswarananda 

Swami Vireswarananda, known in his 


pre-monastic life as Panduranga Prabhu, 
hailed from Gurupur, South Kanara (Kar¬ 
nataka), and was bom in Madras on 31 Octo¬ 
ber 1892. He joined the Ramakrishna Order at 
its Madras Centre in the year 1916, after 
graduation from the Presidency College, Ma¬ 
dras. He had the good fortune of being initi¬ 
ated by Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, at 
her native village, Jayrambati. He had his 
Scvnuyasa \u 1920 from Swami Brahmananda, 
He had also the rare privilege of coming into 
intimate contact with most of the direct disci¬ 
ples of Sri Ramakrishna, thus enabling him to 
absorb the authentic traditions of the Order, 
handed down through these direct disciples. 

The Swami has an outstanding record of 
service to the Organization. After serving as¬ 
siduously for some years at the Ramakrishna 
Math, Madras, he became, sometime in 1921, 
a member of the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
the home of Prabuddha Bharata in the Himala¬ 
yas, and, later on, the Manager of its Calcutta 
Branch, a major publication centre of the Or¬ 
ganization. Under his able direction during 
this period, there was a considerable growth 
in the dissemination of Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda literature by the Advaita Ashrama. In 
1927 he became one of the Trustees of the 
Advaita Ashrama. In the same year, on April 
14, he was appointed President of the Advaita 
Ashrama, which position he held until 1937. 

During his presidentship, the work of 
the Advaita Ashrama saw considerable ex¬ 
pansion and consolidation. The credit of 
bringing out the attractive and rich special 
issue of the Prabuddha Bharata in 1936, the 
Birth Centenary Year of Sri Ramakrishna, 
goes mainly to Swami Vireswaranandaji. His 
fine aesthetic sense and artistic taste in the 
matter of publication of books and journals 
combined with his mature practical wisdom 
imparted a new dimension and vigour t6 the 
activities of the Advaita Ashrama. Long be¬ 
fore he assumed charge as President, there 
had been a free dispensary at Mayavati. Due 
to his sincere earnestness and tireless efforts, 
an indoor section with 12 beds was also 
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added in a new building, along with an op¬ 
eration theatre. For this work he had secured 
a liberal financial assistance of Rs. 1,10,000 [an 
enormous amount in 1937] from the then 
ruler of Morvd State in Gujarat. That assis¬ 
tance reached the Ashrama on 16 October 
1937 b)/ when Swami Vireswarananda had 
freed himself from the responsibilities of the 
Ashrama to engage himself in tnpasjfn. Swami 
Vireswaranandaji, self-effacing as he was, 
sedt a wire from Kaiiklial congra tu lating Bhri¬ 
pen Maharaj for the Morvi donation on com¬ 
ing to know of its receipt. 

Swami Vireswaranandaji was an all- 
rounder and his work as President of 
Mayavati Ashrama also amply reflects this. 
With Swami Madhavananda he revised the 
index of the ConipJete Works of Swnnii Vivck- 
amuda. He remembered Christmas as an oc¬ 
casion to send a parcel of shirts for the ser¬ 
vants of Mayavati. He was quite fond of cook¬ 
ing, especially new and delicious dishes, 
which the inmates greatly relished. He was 
keenly interested in play. He sent shuttle¬ 
cocks remembering that his colleagues 
played Badminton at Mayavati. He brought a 
ludo board to Mayavati for the inmates to 
play and relax. He went on lecture tours and 
utilized every opportunity to spread the mes¬ 
sage of the Holy Trio and for campaigning for 
the journals (Prabiiddha BJiaratn and Saiiian- 
vayn). 

It was on 18 August 1928 that timidst 
scenic beauty the inmates created a pariidise 
on earth by holding a Flower Show at 
Mayavati. Decoration continued from early 
morning till 2 p.m. when the show-room was 
opened by Swami Atmabodhananda. The 
programme consisted of instrumental music, 
going round the exhibition hall, songs and 
speeches, indoor game^(ludo; an album 'Our 
Dear Old London' was awarded by Sw^iini 
Vireswarananda to the winner at the instance 
of Swami Atmabodhananda, the President of 
the day's function) and refreshment. Some 88 
varieties of flowers, wild and domestic, were 
collected and no less than 20 varieties of ferns. 


moss and wild blossoms were gathered from 
every creek and corner of Mavavati. Swami 
Ishananda went as far as Forti to bring flow¬ 
ers! 

There was also much intellectual activ¬ 
ity, both individual and involving the inma¬ 
tes! Tt is proposed that we shall meet in the 
Drawing room every night after supper and 
practise lecturing.... It is settled that extem¬ 
pore and prepared speeches should be tried 
alternately.' The intention was actualized 
with a series of lectures on a variety of topics 
in which initially some, and later many, par¬ 
ticipated with great enthusiasm. Then there 
was the theological Competitive Examination 
on 19 September 1930 on Lectures from 
Colombo to Almora and the Bhngavad Gitn 
with prizes for getting at least 50 per cent 
marks, and each examinee was required to 
give a lecture on 'Religion in Indian Life'! The 
daily readings too were on a spectrum of 
topics: Religion, Philosophy, Piirnnas, Sci¬ 
ence, Sociology, History, etc. 

In 1929 he was elected a Trustee of the 
Ramakrishna Math and a member of the Gov¬ 
erning Body of the Ramakrishna Mission. In 
1938 he became one of the Assistant Secretar¬ 
ies of the Organization and looked after its 
various activities. He was in charge of the 
relief operation during the Bengal famine of 
1943-1945, and also supervised other relief 
and rehabilitation programmes of the Or¬ 
ganization over a long period. Between 1949 
and 1951, when Swami Madhavananda, the 
tlien General Secretary, took leave on health 
grounds, Swami Vireswarananda assumed 
this office, which he held again from 1961 till 
he was elected the Tenth President of the 
Organization on 16 February 1966, in which 
capacity he served the Order till his last day. 

During his stewardship, the Organiza¬ 
tion as a whole saw much expansion and 
consolidation. He was deeply interested in 
the rural development work of the Organiza¬ 
tion and showed a keen concern for the all¬ 
round development of the weaker sections of 
society. Till the end he was counselling and 
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guiding such activities. 

An erudite scholar with an intimate tm- 
derstanding of the scriptures, the Swami has 
to his credit many publications. His abridged 
translations of the commentaries of Sankara 
and Ramanuja on the Brahma-Sutras have the 
stamp of scholarship. Other books by him are: 
an English translation of the Bhagavad-Glta 
with Sridhara's gloss. Spiritual Ideals for the 
Modern Age, Our Duty Tozoards the Motherland, 
The Holy Mother — Ideal of Womanhood, and 
Paths to God-realization. 

The Swami, who was ailing for some 
days, entered Mahasamadhi on 13 March 1985 
at 3.17 p.m. at Belur Math. In his passing 
away, the Ramakrishna Order has sustained 
an irreparable loss, because he symbolizes an 
eventful career of dedication and service to 


the Organization and the country at large. He 
left behind thousands of disciples throughout 
India and abroad. 

Sixth President: Swami Pavitrananda 

Swami Pavitrananda, an initiated disci¬ 
ple of Swami Brahmananda, joined the Rama¬ 
krishna Order in 1922 at the age of twenty-six, 
and in the very next year was initiated into 
monastic vows by Swami Shivananda, sec¬ 
ond President of the Ramakrishna Order. He 
had a Master's degree in English literature. 
For a short time after Sannyasa, he was de¬ 
puted to conduct religious classes at An- 
namalai University in the Madras Presidency. 
In April 1925, the Swami was posted to Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, Mayavati. He was closely and 
continuously associated with it, and with its 
Publication Department in Calcutta, for 
nearly twenty-four years, until 1948. 

Familiarly known as Bhupen Maharaj, 
the Swami worked for some years as Manager 
of the Advaita Ashrama Publication Depart¬ 
ment. Then he became the Editor of Prabuddha 
Bharata for four years from 1931. In 1937 he 
was elected President of the Advaita 
Ashrama at Mayavati, which position he re¬ 
tained till 1948. As President of Advaita 
Ashrama he worked hard to expand the ac¬ 
tivities of the Publication Department and 


brought out several new books and compila¬ 
tions. In spite of the post-World War publish¬ 
ing difficulties, he was successful in bringing 
out the sumptuous Golden Jubilee Number of 
Prabuddha Bharata in 1945. During his period, 
there were classes and talks given by visiting 
guests on various subjects. The Swami was 
elected a Trustee of the Ramakrishna Math 
and a member of the Ramakrishna Mission in 
1947. Two years later he was appointed one 
of the Assistant Secretaries at Headquarters. 

In 1951 Swami Pavitrananda was sent 
over to the U.S.A. as Head of the Vedanta 
Society of New York, which was founded by 
Swami Vivekananda himself. He continued 
in that capacity till the last. He carried on 
Vedanta work in the West very successfully 
and ministered to a large number of ardent 
and sincere spiritual aspirants there. 

Swami Pavitrananda was much loved 
and respected by his brother-monks, devo¬ 
tees and disciples. He maintained a spirit of 
independence in everything he said or did. 
He was a good speaker and thoughtful writer. 
Over several decades he steadily contributed 
articles to Prabuddha Bharata and other peri¬ 
odicals of the Order. He was the author of two 
short popular books, Modern Man in Search of 
Religion and Common Sense about Yoga, and the 
translator into English of the Siva-Mahim- 
nah-Stotram — all publications of the Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama. He was polite and gentle by 
nature, easily accessible to young and old. He 
scrupulously practised the lofty principles of 
the monastic life. 

He passed away on 18 November 1977 
at 4 a.m. at the age of 81 owing to a stroke 
resulting from a progressive cerebrovascular 
disease from which he had been suffering for 
ten years. 

Seventh President: 

Swami Yogeswarananda 

Swami Yogeswarananda, known in his 
pre-monastic life as Krishna Sastri, and en¬ 
dearing in the Order as Sastriji, joined the 
Order in 1928, was ordained a Brahmachari 
in 1929, and received the vows of Sannyasa in 
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1936. An M.A. from the University of Madras, 
the Swami had many talents which kept him 
engaged in a variety of tasks. He was the 
Editor of Prabuddha Bharata during 1945-1947 
and the President of Advaita Ashrama from 
28 June 1948 to 1953. 'Shastriji's coming has 
brought enthusiasm and spirit among the in¬ 
mates' truly represents how he was received 
at Mayavati. An old unused camera would 
draw his attention; he should understand the 
mechanism himself. He engaged himself 
even as the President of Advaita Ashrama in 
(a) laying water-pipes for domestic purposes 
and for irrigation [thanks to his ingenuity and 
hard-working nature, arrangements were 
made for collecting water from nearby 
springs and storing in large tanks for irriga¬ 
tion purposes], (b) developing the garden and 
orchards [for instance, the Swami obtained 
wheat seeds from Boshi Sen's laboratory in 
Almora; grafting was a hobby which kept him 
busy; at the annual vegetable and flower 
show at Lohaghat, the Ashrama's produce 
invariably bagged the first prize for vegeta¬ 
bles.] (c) keeping watch over gardens and 
fields, day or night, to prevent damage by 
wild animals and parrots, (d) growing grass 
as fodder for cows [he procured a special kind 
of grass also from Almora for fodder], (e) 
maintaining bee-hives, (f) building septic 
tanks, (g) carpentry, i.e., making writing 
desks, (h) yachts for boating [the perfection of 
the Swami is revealed by the fact that his 
yachts alone proved to be 'lake-worthy'; on 
earlier occasions the boats capsized invari¬ 
ably, though harmlessly, as recorded in Diary 
Entries of 22 July 1915,24 September 1923 and 
6 August 1926], (i) holding scriptural classes 
for inmates, (j) bringing out a compilation of 
Swamiji's letters — Salvation and Service, (k) 
giving public lectures when necessary, espe¬ 
cially on the occasion of Holy Mother's Birth 
Centenary. 

The Swami left the Ashrama and even¬ 
tually the Order in 1954. He passed away in 
1997. 


Eighth President: Swami Gambhirananda 

Swami Gambhirananda, born on 11 
February 1899, hails from Sadhuhati, a village 
in the district of Sylhet (now in Bangladesh). 
His pre-monastic name was Jatindra Nath 
Dutta. After graduating from the Scottish 
Church College, Calcutta, he served in mili¬ 
tary accounts department in Rangoon for 
some time and then joined the Ramakrishna 
Order in May 1923. A disciple of Swami Shi- 
vananda, he had his Sannyasa from his Guru 
in 1928. 

He has an outstanding record of service 
to the twin organization. As Brahmachari 
Soumya Chaitanya, he became Secretary of 
the Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapith, 
Deoghar, in 1926, and continued there up to 
December 1935, with a break in 1929-1931 
when he served at Udbodhan. During that 
period, for some time, he studied Sanskrit at 
Varanasi Advaita Ashrama. He served as a 
Member of the Working Committee of the 
Math and Mission from 1936 to 1941, and 
again from 1944 to 1947, rendering valuable 
service. In the intervening period he served as 
the Editor of Prabuddha Bharata for three 
years. He was later President of the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, for about ten years from 
1953 to 1963. 

Swami Gambhiranandaji's editorials on 
various topics from different points of view 
earned the appreciation of everyone. It was 
during his editorship that the well-known 
artist Nandalal Bose's famous paintings 
'Shiva's Consuming Poison' and 'Nataraj' 
were published in Prabuddha Bharata. 

A fellow-worker who was a 
Brahmachari then used to type out Gambhi¬ 
ranandaji's editorials. Gambhiranandaji used 
to hand him the manuscripts and ask for his 
opinion. The Brahmachari found therein 
some grammatical errors and spellii-vg mis¬ 
takes and, after some hesitation, told 
Gambhiranandaji about them. Gambhiranan¬ 
daji was least offended. On the contrary he 
asked the Brahmachari to set right whatever 
mistakes there might be according to his own 
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judgement. The Brahmachari was surprised 
and thought, T am only a Brahmachari who 
has spent just a year in the Order, and he is 
such a big man — an Editor! He could not 
have spoken like that if he were not a real 
monk/ Anyone who worked with Gambhh 
ranandaji would remark that they got joy 
from working with him. 

During his Presidentship, the Mayavati 
Ashrama progressed in many directions. He 
had developed the vegetable garden, solved 
the problem of water supply, bought pedi¬ 
gree cattle and increased milk production 
thereby, and continued the bee-keeping. He 
had also brought from Calcutta varieties of 
flowering plants for the Ashrama's garden. 
Sri C.B. Gupta, then Chief Minister of Uttar 
Pradesh, visited Mayavati Ashrama. 
Gambhiranandaji persuaded him to build a 
nine-kilometre road from Lohaghat to 
Mayavati, which he used to call the Mayavati 
Road. He also made the monks' quarters on 
the second floor of the house more suitable 
and comfortable for resident monks. 

The Ashrama's Publication Department 
which was then at 4 Wellington Lane was 
facing difficulty owing to shortage of space. 
The work had grown. By a decree of the court, 
the Ad vaita Ashrama was granted possession 
of the estate of the late Upendra Narayan Dev 
of 5 Dehi Entaiiy Road (Calcutta 700 014), 
who had left by a will the greater portion of 
his property for the propagation of the relig¬ 
ious message of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda as well as some philanthropic 
activities. The foundation stone of the pro¬ 
posed building was laid on 17 November and 
within a few years the building itself was fully 
ready for use. On 8 December 1960, it was 
inaugurated. A library and a reading-room 
were added some time later. It must be men¬ 
tioned that building houses was something 
like a hobby with Gambhiranandaji; he had 
even studied many books on the subject while 
at Deoghar. 

Gambhiranandaji used to encourage his 
colleagues in all their works. He was fun-lov¬ 


ing and used to play pranks on them while 
they would play ludo after lunch. The monks 
knew this and loved him for that. A feature, 
'Aranyadev', which the Annnda Bazar Patrika 
used to run m those days was his favourite. 

Gambhiranandaji would never depend 
upon others for the least of his personal 
needs, a trait he retained all through his life. 
Nobody ever saw him taking a siesta. After¬ 
noons were devoted to writing. He was abso¬ 
lutely punctual and one could set his watch 
after his routine. He was never late even by a 
minute. This habit remained with him until 
his Mohasaaiadhi. In the afternoons he would 
also teach Sannyasins and Brahmacharins. 
Pacing the verandah in front of his room, 
Gambhiranandaji would often murmur a 
song in Bengali, which meant, T, a fisher man, 
remain waiting, having cast the fishiiig net'. 
The spiritual significance of this song should 
be obvious to the reader. About Mayavati, 
many times he has been heard saying, 'See 
that the traditions are not lost; they must be 
protected at whatever cost.' 

Appointed a Trustee of the Order in 
March 1947, he became one of the Assistant 
Secretaries in April that year and served in 
that post till 1953 and again from 1963 to 1966. 
Then he became the General Secretary and 
held that position till April 1979. Thereafter, 
he was elected one of the Vice-Presidents in 
April 1979, and continued in that position till 
he became the eleventh President of the Order 
on 9 April 1985. 

Besides being a great monk and worker, 
the Swami was an erudite scholar too. His 
English version of the niiie major Upan- 
ishads, the Bhn^nvad-Gitd and the Brnlima- 
Siitras, all with Sankara's commentary, and 
Bengali version of ten major Upanishads, 
Stavakuswnrinjnri, SiddJiilata-lcsa-^nii^rnJm hiwe 
earned appreciation from all quarters. In ad¬ 
dition to his translations, the fruits of his 
scholarship consist in some of his masterly 
works of an original nature. Of them Holi/ 
Mother Sri Sarada Devi and Histoiy of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, in Eng- 
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lish and Sri Ramakrishmi-BhaktniHalikn (2 
vols.), and Yiigamynk Vivckananda (3 vols.) in 
Bengali, deserve special mention. He edited 
The Complete Works ofSzunmi Vivelaiunnda (in 8 
volumes). He also compiled and edited Apos¬ 
tles of Sri Ramakrisliua. He was engaged in 
translating into English, Madhusudana 
Saraswati's commentary on the Bhngavad-Gitd 
during the last few years of his life. He had 
completed the translation and was to edit it 
before sending it to the Press. These works are 
proof of the Swami's erudition and deep un¬ 
derstanding of the scriptures. Thus, his liter¬ 
ary contribution to Vedanta and Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda literature has been im¬ 
mense. 

He entered Mahnsanindhi on 27 Decem¬ 
ber 1988 at 7.27 p.m. at the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta, whereto he 
had been admitted on 24 December with se¬ 
vere lung infection axad cardiac problems. He 
was ninety. He leaves behind thousands of 
disciples and admirers throughout India and 
abroad. 

Ninth President: Swami Chidatmananda 

Swami Chidatmananda, popularly ad¬ 
dressed as Alopi Maharaj in the circle of 
monks and devotees, joined the Ramakrishna 
Order at Kanpur in 1936 and was initiated 
into spiritual life by Swami Vijnanananda, a 
direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. He re¬ 
ceived his vows of Brahmacharya and 
Sannyasa in 1944 and 1948 respectively from 
Swami Virajananda, then President of the Or¬ 
der. In his monastic life, the Swami served the 
Organization at Kanpur in various capacities, 
ultimately taking charge as its Secretary. In 
1962, he was posted at Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, where for two years he was Editor 
of Prabiiddlia Bharuta. He was then appointed 
President of the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
from October 1963. He was elected a Trustee 
of the Ramakrislma Math and a Member of 
the Governing Body of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion in November 1965. Finally, he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the Assistant Secretaries of the 
Ramakrishna Mission in January 1969, in 


which post he served till he breathed his last. 

The duties of his office took him to al¬ 
most all the States of India. As a preacher who 
could speak with equal facility and effective¬ 
ness in Hindi, Bengali and English, he trav¬ 
elled in Burma, Singapore, Malaysia, Thai¬ 
land, Hong Kong, Cambodia, Philippines and 
Japan. 

His simple, lively, helpful and loving 
nature endeared him to monastics and devo¬ 
tees alike. He was admitted to the Rarna- 
krishna Mission Seva Pratishthan on 7 June 
1975 for treatment of heart ailment. On 17 
June 1975 at 1.10 p.m. he passed away due to 
cardio-respiratory failure. 

Tenth President; Swami Budhanaiida 

Born in 1917 in East Bengal, Swami Bud- 
hananda was known as Bhavani Prasad 
Dutta in his pre-monastic life. He completed 
his graduation in 1938 from, Dacca University 
and studied up to the final M.A. course with¬ 
out appearing for the examinations. He 
joined the Ramakrishna Order in 1944 at the 
Madras Math and worked there till 1959 in 
various capacities, including the editorship of 
Vedanta Kesari. An initiated disciple of Swami 
Virajananda Maharaj, the Swami received 
Sannvasa from Swami Sankarananda Ma- 
haraj in 1954. He was posted by the Head¬ 
quarters to the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Center in New York as Assistant Minister in 
1959 to preacii Vedanta. He successfully con¬ 
ducted the work there and also in San Fran¬ 
cisco and Hollywood centres for about seven 
vears in all. He returned to India in 1966 and 
took up the charge of the Chandigarh centre. 
He came to Mayavati in 1968 as the Joint ■ 
Editor of Prabiiddha Bliarata, and in 1969 he 
was appointed President of Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, as well as Editor of 
Prabiiddha Bharata. Scholarly and contempla¬ 
tive by nature, the Swami has to his credit a 
number of books and articles, both in English 
and Bengali. The Mind and Its Control, Can One 
be Scientific and Yet Spiritual?, The Saving Chal¬ 
lenge of Religion, etc. are a few of his books that 
have gained the admiration of both spiritual 
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seekers and modem rational minds. His me¬ 
ticulous attention to details and profound 
erudition are two of the distinctive features of 
his writings. His oratorical powers and or¬ 
ganizing faculty are well proved by the grand 
success of the youth conventions organized 
by him at New Delhi. Somewhat reserved, 
vet warm and affectionate, the Swami was 
respected and loved by all. He passed away 
on 11 June 1983 at 6 p.m. at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta, where he 
had been admitted when condition took a 

4 

serious turn following a cerebral stroke. 

Twelfth President: Swami Tadrupananda 

Swami Tadrupananda, was bom in June 
1932 at Koppa, Dist. Chikamagalur, near Ban¬ 
galore. After graduation in Science from Cen¬ 
tral College, Bangalore, he joined the Rama¬ 
krishna Order in June 1952 at the local Sri 
Ramakrishna Ashrama. He was an initiated 
disciple of Swami Yatiswarananda. He was 
ordained into Sannyasa in May 1962. 

He started his monastic life at Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Ashrama, Bangalore, and then was 
transferred to Sri Ramakrislma Math, Ma¬ 
dras, where he spent about 8 years doing 
various types of work. In July 1960 he was 
transferred back to the centre at Bangalore 
where he spent about 9 more years, during 
the last five years of which he worked as a 
successful and popular Warden of the 
Vidyarthi Mandiram (Students' Home). He 
was Joint Editor of Prabuddha Bharata for 6 
years from 1971 to 1976 inclusive, creditably 
conducting the magazine from the editorial 
office at Mayavati, and writing numerous 
thought-provoking editorials. He was elected 
President of Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, in 
April 1977. 

Swami Tadrupananda was a good 
speaker, an impressive writer, and had schol¬ 
arly attainments and pursuits. He possessed 
an amiable and gentle disposition. He was 
well known for his openness of mind, lar¬ 


geness of heart, and more than usual dedica¬ 
tion to the work allotted to him. Brother 
monks and devotees spoke admiringly of his 
qualities of warm affection, unhesitating 
trust, readiness to forgive, and simplicity of 
habits. 

He had gone to Bareilly from Mayavati 
in order to see off some close friends on 3 May 
1978. He felt indisposed that evening and 
went to stay with a friend at his house. His 
condition gradually grew worse on the fol¬ 
lowing two days, and on 5 May, at the age of 
45, he passed away. It seems to have been a 
case of sunstroke, followed by gastro-enteri- 
tis complications. 

Fourteenth President: Swami Swananda 

Swami Swananda, known in his pre- 
moasticlifeasSunilKumarMukherjee and an 
initiated disciple of Swami Virajananda, 
joined the Ramakrishna Order at Belur in 
1947. He received his initiation in 1948 from 
Swami Virajanandaji Maharaj, and the vows 
of Brahmacharya in 1953 and of Sannyasa in 
1957 both from Swami Sankarananda. He 
was a B.Com from the University of Calcutta. 
He served the Ramakrishna Order as the 
Heads of the centres at Patna, Saradapitha, 
Berkeley (U.S.A.), New Delhi and Mayavati 
(1988-1990). He also served the Order in vari¬ 
ous capacities at Cherrapunjee, Rangoon So¬ 
ciety, and the Headquarters Office. The last 
three years of his life he spent as a retired 
monk at the Varanasi Home of Service. He 
was held in great respect and admiration by 
the monks of the Order for his unassuming 
and austere nature, simplicity, and scholarly 
pursuits. On 18 May 1997, he fell down in his 
room itself and had a deep cut in the forehead 
which was immediately stitched. He however 
became unconscious owing to severe haem¬ 
orrhage in the brain and remained in coma till 
he passed away on 25 May at 4.15 p.m. at the 
Varanasi Home of Service hospital. □ 



The Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Himalayas 

The Period from 1899 to 1998: A Survey 
SWAMI SATYAPRIYANANDA 


The Objectives 

In beginning the narration of the brief 
history of the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
Swami Virajananda, the second President of 
the Ashrama (and later, the sixth President of 
the Ramakrishna Order), reproduced the The 
Prospectus of th(^ Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas,' written by 
Swami Vivekananda in a letter in March 1899. 

This prospectus lists the objectives of the 
Ashrama. The activities of the Ashrama for 
many years since inception were directed to 
achieving these objectives through three gen¬ 
eral heads: (i) training, preaching and literary 
work, (ii) educational works, and (iii) charita¬ 
ble works. The report for the period 
1899-1913 also details what was contem¬ 
plated under these three types of works. This 
was perhaps possible because of Swami 
Vivekananda's detailed instructions to 
Swami Swarupananda, the first President of 
the Ashrama, on what he expected from his 
priceless jewel. Though we shall describe 
Swamiji's visit to Advaita Ashrama later in 
this survey, we need to describe here an inter¬ 
esting event of that time: 

In discussing his plans for future activi¬ 
ties at the Advaita Ashrama, Swamiji would 
be overcome with emotion. One day he out¬ 
lined in detail all the services he desired to be 
carried on in the Mayavati Ashrama. Listen¬ 
ing gravely, Swarupananda willingly ac¬ 
cepted responsibility for all these projects, but 
added that this would be possible only if his 
assistants would remain for at least three 
years, helping him wholeheartedly in the un¬ 
dertaking. Without delay Swamiji called all 
the workers together and asked if all of them 
were agreeable to this. With characteristic in¬ 
dependence, Swami Virajananda candidly 
answered. 


For a long time 1 have had a desire to live 
in seclusion [such as that at Mayavati seeing 
which site on his arrival reminded him of his 
boyhood wish and 'longing to run away with 
Khagen (later, Swami Vimalananda) to the Hi¬ 
malayas to live a life of intense austerity'] and 
tospend my time wholly in austerities, begging 
my food from door to door. 

Disturbed on hearing this, Swamiji attempted 
to dissuade him: 

Why spoil your health by severe austeri¬ 
ties? Just see how broken down is our health as 
a result of continued austerities. What is the 
gain in it? Please learn from our experience. 
Moreover, how long can you really meditate? 
Five minutes, perhaps. Why, if the mind is 
stilled even for one minute, that would be 
enough! For this purpose, some time should be 
spent in the morning and evening in jnpam and 
Dhyam. But one must occupy oneself during 
the rest of the day in scriptural study and work 
for the good of the world. 1 want my disciples 
to feel more inclined towards work than to 
personal austerities. 

Swami Virajananda, however, was unshaken 
and firmly contended that, though Swamiji's 
statement was true, to gain purity of character 
and spiritual power, religious austerities are 
absolutely essential; otherwise it is impossi¬ 
ble to perform Nishkania Karma (selfless 
work). Though Swamiji, faced with this ob¬ 
duracy, furiously reproved Swami Vira¬ 
jananda, yet when the latter left the room, 
Swamiji told the others, 'What Kalikrishna 
[Swami Virajananda] says is actually correct, 
for what is there equal to meditation and the 
free life of a Sannyasin?' In spite of this ap- . 
proval of Virajananda's stand, Swami Vira¬ 
jananda accepted Swamiji's counsel and 
served Mayavati wholeheartedly. This total 
dedication to his Guru's command is seen 
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reflected in his laying down the stipulation, 
as we shall see later on, that 'such a one [one 
who joins the Advaita Ashraina as a novice] 
is expected to work here for 3 years at least', 
(Vedanta Kesari, January 1982, pp, 23-7; see 
also The Stoiy of an Epoch — Sioanii Virnjananda 
a)id His Times.) 

Subsequent reports of the Advaita 
Ashrama give additional informatioj-i regard¬ 
ing the progress of works in the three depart¬ 
ments from time to time. The important fea- 
tares are as follows: 

I. Training, Preaching and Literary Work 
This was sought to be achieved through: 
(i) Training of members as workers and teach¬ 
ers, (ii) Delivering lectures and conversa¬ 
tional or epistolary intercourse, and (iii) 
Bringing out literature. 

/I Trainitp^ of Members as Workers and Teachers 
Regarding the eligibility to become a 
worker/ teacher and the nature of the training 
imparted, the Report (1899-1913) states: 

Those who giving up nil private concerns 
desire to devote themselves exclusively to self- 
improvement and the furtherance of the ob¬ 
jects of the Ashrama are admitted as inmates 
and trained to be workers and teachers. The 
inmates are allotted such works at the 
Ashrama, manual and intellectual, as thev are 
fitted to do, or capable of doing. This helping 
in the general work of the Ashrama, practised 
in the spirit of Karma Yoga, takes up 5 or 6 
hours daily. For the rest of the day the members 
are free to practise self-improvement by pri¬ 
vate and class study, meditation and jnpnni. 
Classes are held on Western and Eastern phi¬ 
losophy, the former in English, and the latter 
in English, Sanskrit or Bengali, as isconvenient 
[several texts used to be rend such as the 
Brnhmn-suirns, Chhandosn/n Upniuyid, Erlwnd 
Bhn^avalnw, Yo^^nvdsiytm —in Bengali— Bhn- 
^aond-Chn, Rnuicnrilniniins. Sri Rnntnkrishnn 
Knthnmrtn — the Bengali original of the Gospel 
ojSri Raninkrishna — , Swamiji's vvi>rks, portions 
from the Life of Sri Ramakrishna after it was 
written, and sometimes it was an important 


article of Swami Saradananda which appeared 
in the Ucibodhan — the Bengali monthly journal 
of the Order; at times there was the recital of 
the Rnnwi/nun; there were during certain peri¬ 
ods in its past history, Sunday elocution classes 
/ extempore speeches, aimed at preparing in¬ 
dividuals for preaching Vedanta and forgiving 
concrete expression to their thoughts on cur¬ 
rent problems of the day; the intellectual at¬ 
mosphere was sn intense that even examina¬ 
tions were held; sometimes even outside pro¬ 
fessors were engaged for the classes on special 
topics whenever they came as guests.] Manual 
labour includes press work, agriculture and 
gardening, and the supervision of other out¬ 
door works. No external worship of images, 
pictures, etc., or any religious ceremony or 
ritual except Virnjn Hoinn, is allowed. 
However, it must be admitted that from al¬ 
most the begimaing (to be more precise, from 
the time of the third President), several days 
of festivity were observed with fast and feast, 
night vigils, songs and reading from scrip¬ 
tures, but without formal worship. To men¬ 
tion a few of these occasions, Siva-ratri, the 
birthday anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Sri Ma Sarada Devi, Swami Vivekananda, 
Swami Brahmananda, Swami Saradananda 
(and other direct disciples too), Swami 
Swarupananda, 'Pitaji' (as Captain J.H. Sevier 
was affectionately addressed). Mother Sevier, 
Mother Christine (when she was present, 
with a feast), some other visitors too (when 
they were present, with a feast), Durga Puja, 
Jagaddhatri Puja, Kali Puja, L.akshmi Puja, 
Saraswati Puja, Sri Krishna Janmashtami, Ras 
Purnima, Christmas, Moharrum (at least 
once). Depending on the occasion, there was 
Ramnam — sometimes on the Ekadasi davs 
and sometimes on Purnima (full-moon) and 
Amavasya (new-moon) days, Gita (select 
chapters), Sri Sri Chandi, Christmas Carol 
and reading from the Holy Bible, [ai (hail!) to 
the great ones were issued from the partici¬ 
pants in merry-making on the occasion of the 
festivities. 

It must be admitted that occasionally 
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some thought was bestowed by the inmates 
on whether and which of these were in strict 
conformity with Advaita spirit and the Trust 
Deed. The Trust Deed itself provides, ob¬ 
serves Swami Mumukshanandaji Maharaj, 
that the Trustees— 

have power to regulate how the objects of 
the said Advaita Ashrama are to be carried out 
and all other matters connected therewith and 
to do and perform all acts, matters and things 
which shall appear to them conducive to the 
propagation, advancement or furtherance of 
the objects of the said Advaita Ashrama pro 
vided always that in asf much as it would be 
doing violence to the principles of the Advaita 
Philosophy to worship any images or pictures 
or the like c^r to practise any religious ceremti- 
nies or perform any ritual other than the Viraja 
Yioma, the trustees shall be bound to see that no 
such worship, practice or performance is car¬ 
ried on or attempted upon the Trust property 
of the said Advaita Ashrama provided always 
that any member of the said Advaita Ashrama 
shall be at liberty to use beads in private and 
to keep pictures in his room so long as they are 
not worshipped or made the subject of external 
ceremonial provided also SctiUiann if prac¬ 
tised shall consist of Japam or Ashtanga Yoga 
or unselfish work without attachment or the 
'neti, neti' method.... 

Regarding admission to the Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, the report (Report 
1899-1910) states: Tor the last 3 years it has 
been the rule not to admit any Brahmacharin 
except through the Belur Math, and such a 
one is expected to work here for 3 years at 
least.' At present, admission to the Rama- 
krishna Order through Advaita Ashrama is 
made as per the directions and guidelines of 
the Headquarters at Belur. 

B. Delivering Lectures and ConversationaJ or 
Epistolary Intercourse 

The first report mentions in this connec¬ 
tion three monastic members, Swami Swaru- 
pananda, the first President, Swami Vimala- 
nanda, and Swami Virajananda, the second 
President and the writer of that report — all 


three being disciples of the illustrious Swami 
Vivekananda under whose inspiration the 
Ashrama itself came into existence. Swami 
Swarupananda set the trend by going every 
year or so to many places in the United Prov¬ 
inces and Rajputana where he invariably suc¬ 
ceeded in creating a deep interest in Advaita 
Vedanta by his life and teachings, through 
conversations and lectures among the higher 
and middle classes. In this capacity he also 
visited Almora, Naini Tal, Pilibhit, Delhi, Al¬ 
lahabad and Kishangarh. At the tender age of 
38 he died of pneumonia at Naini Tal on 
27 June 1906. Swami Vivekananda had 
sensed quite early that his beloved disciple, 
like the latter's own Master, was slowly but 
steadily working himself to death. So he 
wrote to Margaret Noble (Sister Nivedita) on 
12 November 1901: 

Swarupannndn had his heart weakened by 
the constant uphill and downhill. He is here 
and improving. [The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekmimnia (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1997), vol. 9, p. 168. Hereafter CW.] 

Swami Swarupananda delivered tw^o 
public lectures in Allahabad in February 1903, 
as also did Swami Vimalananda, which made 
such an impression upon the local gentry that 
they came forward with an earnest request to 
them to open a centre there assuring them of 
their full support. Swam Vimalananda also 
did good work in Naini Tal for two months in 
1902, and at Bangalore during 1905 and 1906. 
Swami Virajananda, as the second President 
of the Ashrama, visited most of the towns in 
the United Provinces, Punjab, Sind, 
Kathiawar and also some in Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and Rajputana, during his tour from 
November 1901 to August 1902 in the interest 
of PrabiiddJm Bharata, and had much opportu¬ 
nity of coming in touch with educated men in 
every sphere of life, and making them feel 
interested in the life, work and mission of 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Swami Virajananda was succeeded by 
Swami Prajnananda in December 1913 as the 
third President [in fact, Swami Brahmananda 
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was to have been the next President, and 
Swami Virajananda agreed to remain as the 
President and Editor of Prabuddha Bharata till 
Swami Brahmananda was legally and for¬ 
mally selected (Diary Entry of 12 November 
1913). However, Swami Prajnananda was ap¬ 
pointed President in a meeting of the Trustees 
of Advaita Ashrama (Diary Entry of 30 March 
1916)]. Through regular correspondence with 
many inquirers, Swami Prajnananda used to 
solve their doubts on spiritual matters. In his 
tour through Allahabad and Lucknow in 
1915, Swami Prajnananda held public conver¬ 
sazioni which were well attended and quite 
successful in stimulating public interest. 

Consequent on the untimely death of 
Swami Prajnananda in April 1918, Swami 
Madhavananda [later the ninth President of 
the Ramakrishna Order] became the fourth 
President. He visited Boinbay in 1919, where 
amongst other things he helped to quicken 
the Vedanta movement. Since 1921 he toured 
almost every year through the United Prov¬ 
inces, Biliar, Central Provinces and 
Kathiawar (with Swami Avinashananda), 
and succeeded in rousing the interest in the 
Movement of those who came in contact with 
him. Swami Nikhilananda too did excellent 
preaching work at this time in the United 
Provinces, Rajputana, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, giving a number of lectures to 
cultured audiences which were all highly ap¬ 
preciated. He also aroused the interest of sev¬ 
eral Indian Ruling Princes in the cause of 
Vedanta and in enlisting their active sympa¬ 
thy in the activities of the Advaita Ashrama. 
Swami Madhavananda opened a new centre 
of the Ramakrishna Order at Rajkot in March 
1927 —a direct result of his and that of Swami 
Nikhilananda's tour in those parts in the pre¬ 
vious years. 

In April 1927, Swami Madhavananda 
being required to take charge of the Hindu 
Temple and the Vedanta Work at San Fran¬ 
cisco (California, U.S.A.), Swami Vireswar- 
ananda [later the tenth President of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order] succeeded him as the fifth 


President of the Ashrama. He made extensive 
tours in South India in the years 1928 and 
1929, delivering several lectures and holding 
conversazioni and classes which were much 
appreciated. In 1930 he visited several parts 
of the United Provinces. In 1929 Swami Vijay- 
ananda toured through Bihar and the United 
Provinces, and in 1930, Swami Nityaswaru- 
pananda toured through Bengal and some 
parts of Assam enlightening many on relig¬ 
ious topics. 

In 1937 Swami Pavitrananda took over 
as the sixth President from Swami Vireswar- 
ananda. In 1940 he delivered a course of pub¬ 
lic lectures organized at the Dacca University 
by the Committee of Religious Instruction for 
Hindu Students. In 1942 he undertook a tour 
in Northern India and delivered some lec¬ 
tures and discourses in Lahore, Delhi, Alla¬ 
habad and other places. Towards the close of 
1945 he started for a tour in South India and 
went as far as Ceylon delivering lectures and 
discourses in Madras (now Chennai), Banga¬ 
lore, Ootacamund, Alleppy, Trivandrum 
(now Thiruvananthapuram), Trichinopoly 
(now Tiruchirapally), Colombo, Batticaloa 
and several other places. 

In 1948 Swami Yogeswarananda became 
the seventh President He was followed by 
Swami Gambhirananda (eighth President, 
1953-1963; later the eleventh President of the 
Ramakrishna Order), Swami Chidatma- 
nanda (ninth, 1964-1968), Swami Budha- 
nanda (tenth, 1969-1976), Swami Van- 
danananda (eleventh, 1976-1977; later the 
General Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission), Swami Tadru- 
pananda (twelfth, 1977-1978), Swami Anan- 
yananda (thirteenth, 1978-1988), Swami 
Swananda (fourteenth, 1988-1990); Swami 
Mumukshananda took over as the fifteenth 
President on 7 December 1990 (he joined the 
Ashrama at the end of January 1991) and 
continues till date. 

Swami Yogeswarananda, who was the 
President of the Ashrama till 3 November 
1953 delivered lectures in different parts of 
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India. Swami Gambhirananda who suc¬ 
ceeded him too lectured in different parts of 
West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh. Swami 
Nihsreyasananda (Editor, Prabuddha Bharata) 
too addressed some public meetings in West 
Bengal and Uttar Pradesh. 

Swami Chidatmananda, who succeeded 
Swami Gambhirananda, addressed public 
meetings in Assam, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. Presidents whp succeeded 
thereafter too maintained the tradition of giv¬ 
ing lectures and meeting visitors as well as 
solving many doubts concerning spiritual 
matters, though it must be admitted that 
many other centres came up in Uttar Pradesh 
and monks of these centres fulfilled the local 
needs. 

Ramakrishm-Vivekananda Bhava Prachar 

Right from the beginning, the monks of 
the Ashrama have worked hard to popularize 
the life and teachings of Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda among the villagers, especially stu¬ 
dents and teachers. On the birthdays of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, and 
on other similar occasions, Swamis visited 
schools and colleges around the locality as 
well as in distant places in the Kumaon area, 
gave talks, held symposia, and distributed 
books. In connection with SwamijPs Birth 
Centenary Celebration, meetings were organ¬ 
ized by the Ashrama at Lohaghat, Cham- 
pavat and Pithoragarh. In addition to this, 
when students visit the Ashrama in groups or 
individually, they are given Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda literature free. 

We give below some of the major events 
■ under this group held in recent times from 
Mayavati and from its Publication Depart¬ 
ment at Calcutta: 

For some time m 1987 a Ramakrishna- 
Vivekaimnda Samiti met regularly at Sri 
Dhan Singh Dev's house in Lohaghat. The 
Samiti has a library of its own containing 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature for 
the use of the people of the locality. 

On the occasion of the Centenary Cele¬ 
bration ofSxvami Vivekananda s Bharat Parik- 


rama, a Teachers' Si/inposiimi was held at 
Lohaghat in collaboration with the local 
Ramakrishna Samiti on 16 October 1992, 
and a meeting was organized by the Cal¬ 
cutta Branch on 10 January 1993. Further, 
7 public meetings and 18 meetings for students 
and teachers in Pithoragarh, Naini Tal and 
Pilibhit districts were held during Septem¬ 
ber and October 1993. 

A meeting on 7 January 1995 in the Pub¬ 
lication Department at Calcutta occa¬ 
sioned by the release of the Centenary Issue 
of Prabuddha Bharata was organized. 

Lectures and question-and-answer 
sessions on 'Swami Vivekananda and 
Character-building' were organized in 17 
colleges and schools m the district of 
Pithoragarh and Naini Tal from 19 to 27 
September 1995. 

Booklets on Swamiji's return to India 
in 1897 (Szvawi Vivekananda's Historic Re¬ 
turn from the West and Indian Azuakening 
and To the Citizens of Calcutta) were pub¬ 
lished and distributed to mark the occa¬ 
sion of the Centenary of the Ramakrishna 
Mission and Szvami Vwekananda's Return to 
India. The Mayavati Ashrama too ob¬ 
served the occasion with a public meeting 
on 25 May 1997 in which Swami Nik- 
hileswarananda, Sri Devesh Chaturvedi 
(District Magistrate) and Sri Om Prakash 
Arya (Sub-District-Magistrate) spoke, and 
mass feeding. Again, Swami Nikhilat- 
mananda. Head of the Allahabad Centre 
gave a lecture on 'Swami Vivekananda, 
Regeneration of India and Ramakrishna 
Mission's Contribution' (in Hindi) in the 
Govenament Inter-College at Lohaghat 
before senior students and teachers of the 
institution on 18 May 1998; 

The Vivekananda Youth Day was ob¬ 
served on 25 & 26 January 1998 by the 
Branch in Calcutta with elocution, para¬ 
graph writing, music, a question-and-an¬ 
swer session, demonstration of yogic 
asanas, in which 180 youths participated. 

Gift of a copy of the Selections from the 
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Complete Works of Sziuimi Vivekmwnda and 
a few other books was made to about 7000 
of the delegates who attended the AH-ludia 
Youth and Devotees' Convention (held on 3 
& 4 and 7 & 8 February 1998) through the 
Calcutta Branch. 

Ail educational institutions including 
high schools and colleges of Pithoragarh 
District were given Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda literature under the Enriclunent of 
Library programme. Inter-colleges at 
Tanakpur and Pilibhit were also given 
books for their libraries. 

Monastic Preachers Sent Abroad 

Many monks who worked, at one time 
or the other, in the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati (or Calcutta), were sent abroad by 
the Ramakrishna Order at Belur to take up the 
work of preaching Vedanta in the West. Spe¬ 
cial mention must be made of the following, 
of whom a few played the role of pioneers {in 
alphabetical order): Swamis Adiswarananda, 
Ananyananda, Ashokananda, Avinasha- 
nanda, Balaramananda Brahmamayananda, 
Budhananda, Chetanananda, Chidbhas- 
ananda, Dayananda, Ekatmananda, Jyotiru- 
pananda, Madhavananda, Mukhyananda, 
Muktirupananda, Nihsreyasananda, Nikhi- 
iananda, Nishkamananda, Parajnanananda, 
Pavitrananda, Prabhavananda, Prakasha- 
nanda, Raghavananda, Sachchidananda 
(Senior), Satprakashananda, Shantaru- 
pananda, Shantaswarupananda, Siddhartha- 
nanda, Siddhatmananda, Swananda, Vama- 
devananda, Vandanananda, Vijayananda, 
Vividishananda and Yatiswarananda. [This 
list, we do agree, may not be exhaustive.] 

To work in areas where English is not the 
spoken language, those monastic workers 
who were sent to such places had to undergo 
special coaching to learn the local language. 
For instance, Swami Vijayananda who was to 
work at Buenos Aires (Argentine Republic, 
South America) had to learn Spanish. 

Space does not permit us to describe at 
any length the extensive work done by these 
untiring and gifted monastic members of the 


Order. 

C. Brin^in^ out Literature 

Swami Vivekananda intended to make 
the Advaita Ashrama the centre, among other 
things, of the Ramakrishna Mission, for dif- 
fusiiag Vedanta teachings by means of a 
monthly journal and other publications in 
English, and the Ashrama, since inception, 
discharged this function with admirable and 
ever-growing success, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties in conducting a press in the 
midst of the Himalayan jungles, 63 miles from 
the nearest railway station (Tanakpur), and at 
a height of 6400 feet above the sea-level. 
Swami Vivekananda, while he was in Srina¬ 
gar (22 June to 15 July 1898), had expressed 
much love for this journal and emphasized its 
role in educating the masses of India as we 
observe in Sister Nivedita's words (CW, vol. 
9, pp. 368-9): 

At this time the transfer of the Prabuddha 
Bharata from Madras to the newly established 
Ashrama at Mayavati [Almora] was much in 
all our thoughts. The Swami had ahuaijs had d 
special love for this paper, as the beautiful name he 
had given it indicated. He had always been eager 
too for the establishment of an organ of his 
own. The value of the jotirnnl in the education of 
modern India was perfectly eihdent to him, and he 
felt that his master's message and mode of thought 
required to be spread by this means as well as by 
preaching and by work. Day after day, therefore, he 
would dream about the future of his papers, as about 
the work in its various centres. Day after day he 
umild talk of the forthcoming first number under 
the neiv editorship of Swami Swarnpananda. And 
one afternoon he brought to us, as we sat 
together, a paper on which he said he had 'tried 
to write a letter, but it would come this way!'... 
[Vide 'To the Awakened India'.] (see CW, 4, 
pp. 387-9, for the poem 'To the Awakened 
India'.) 

Though functionally situated in a hard-to- 
reach remote Himalayan jungle, the scenic 
beauty is admirable and the solitude enough 
to soothe one's nerves. 

Prabuddha Bharata was edited and con- 
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ducted with remarkable ability by Swami 
Swarupananda, aided by his brother- 
sarmyasins, till his untimely death in June 
1906, when the mantle fell on Swami Vira- 
jananda. 

The Prabuddha Bharata Press and Office 
as well as the quarters of the Press staff being 
located within the Ashrama building, the 
quiet of the Ashrama was much disturbed by 
the consequent business activity and noise, 
and the inmates felt it rather distracting to 
pursue their study and meditation under 
such conditions. Desirous to remove such in¬ 
conveniences, a beautiful spacious building 
built under the supervision of Swami 
Paramananda (not the disciple of Swamiji) 
was erected in 1914 as the Press House on the 
ground adjoining the Ashrama, at a cost of 
nearly Rs. 4,500. A two-storeyed house with 
veranda running all around, it contained 4 big 
rooms and 4 small rooms with bathrooms. A 
separate kitchen house was contemplated too 
but that did not materialize. The whole cost 
of the construction except a donation of Rs. 
300 by a friend was borne by the Prabuddha 
Bharata Office (vide Report 1911-1913). 

Regarding the laying of the foundation 
of the Prabuddha Bharata building, we have 
from the Mayavati Diary (Entry dated 22 May 
1912): 

Foundation laid of the Press house & Store 
Room by Mother, followed by Swami, Doc, Dr. 
Bose, M[other]. Christine, Frank, Ashi, Fabu & 
ourselves including Mohanlal. A May P.B., the 
1st forme of June P.B., a rupee, an anna bit, a 
pice, and a 25-cent silver coin were put in a 
glass bottle into which was further put a big 
card containing some lines to the effect that the 
foundation stone is laid today by Mother be¬ 
fore all. The bottle was sealed with wax & laid 
at the south-east corner of the building by 
Swami at about 10-30 a.m. Sugar candy & 
biscuits were distributed to all present.... 

And regarding the inauguration of the 
building with Homa, we have from the Diary 
Entry dated 2 April 1914: 

Today, preparations are being made for the 


performance of Homa on the occasion of en¬ 
trance into the new P[ress]. H[ouse]. In the 
evening Homa was performed, S[wami]. 
V[irajananda]. acting as Tantradharak & [Br.] 
Sitapati as the Brati. After Homa, a feast of 
Loochi, potato curry & sweets was given. 

The Entry of 7 April 1914 reads; The printing 
Press was taken to pieces & removed to the 
new building. Years later, on 1 April 1919, the 
Mayavati Post Office came to occupy a room 
in this building and in September 1996 a tele¬ 
phone for the Post Office was also installed 
therein. In April/May 1998, the telephone 
communication was changed from the open 
line system to the MARR system. 

There is a mention of other presses too in 
the Diary such as the Laxmi Printing Works, 
the Sri Gouranga Press and the Art Press 
which brought out many books. However, up 
to the end of the year 1923, the Prabuddha 
Bharata was printed at Mayavati in its own 
press. But, there was one problem or the other 
with the press: sometimes it was shortage of 
paper or of ink; or, it was some broken part 
—ink-roller, frame of the press-bed, frisket— 
which could not be repaired and replacement 
for which was not readily available. Some¬ 
times the compositor went on leave to attend 
to some domestic needs which caused prob¬ 
lems; the inmates had to learn composing! 
Sometimes it was difficult to procure types 
(both English and Sanskrit) for composing the 
matter. On occasions all the inmates had to sit 
together to write the labels on the envelope in 
the afternoon arid evening (see Diary Entry of 
21 December 1914; some spent whole nights 
also, vide Diary Entry of 14 August 1914)1 But 
then, such were the occasions that called forth 
genuine appreciation from the recorder of the 
Diary. The Entry of 10 January 1921 reads: 

Br. Bhaba Chaitanya [Bhavachaitanya] has 
been very busy, working both in the morning 
and in the afternoon. There is no doubt that he 
is a very painstaking, energetic, and devoted 
servant of the Lord, and the Mission is fortu¬ 
nate in securing such an able and sincere 
Brahmacharin. The writer trusts that in course 
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of time he [Br. Bhavachaitanya] will prove 
himself a very valuable and worthy member 
of this Ashrama as also of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. He is also a learned man, a student of 
philosophy, and a man of elevated character. 
He combines learning with humility, sincerity 
with firmness. 

These words convey a definite mandate. 

There were also some problems in send¬ 
ing the Prabuddha Bharata issues by post: once 
the Post Office set a limit to the number of 
VPPs (vide Diary Entry dated 1 January 1923*) 
that could be sent in a day, which limit would 
be relaxed if the Ashrama members agreed to 
enter the details in the official records of the 
Post Office on behalf of the Post Office, and 
on another occasion, trouble arose because 
the Post Master at Champavat had gone on a 
long leave with none to attend to his work 
which necessitated lodging an official com¬ 
plaint. These difficulties of the post-war con¬ 
ditions necessitated the removal of publica¬ 
tion work of the Journal to Calcutta in 1924 on 
the recommendation of the majority of the 
Advaita Ashrama Trustees, though the Edito¬ 
rial Office continued to remain at Mayavati in 
its own building as desired by Swami Vira- 
jananda and others. The January 1924 issue of 
Prabuddha Bharata came out from the 
Gouranga Press in Calcutta. Commenting on 
the changed get-up of the Journal the Diary 
Entry of 4 January 1924 says: 

The January Number of Prabuddha 
Bharata has been received today from Calcutta. 
It is printed in the Gouranga Press. There is 
much improvement seen in the printing & get- 
up of the paper. 

1. About 200 V.P.'s are sent but as the Post 
Master, Champawat, is unwilling to receive 
more than 100 V.P.'s daily, Bharat M. accom¬ 
panied by Shaji goes to Champawat to see the 
Post Master in order to settle this matter. He 
returned in the evening with the news that he 
was successful in persuading the Post Master 
to accept 250 V.P.s daily but we should have 
to enter the names in the receipt book which 
he would send here from tomorrow. 


We shall later see in greater detail the growth 
of the setup at Calcutta. 

The technology employed for printing 
changed from time to time. For long the Gen¬ 
eral Printers at Calcutta used to print the 
Prabuddha Bharata. However, with the advent 
of computers, the typing of manuscripts and 
page makeup for Prabuddha Bharata came to 
be computerized from the September 1993 
issue, being a special issue brought out on the 
occasion of the centenary of Swami Vivek- 
ananda's participation in the Parliament of 
Religions. The printing of the journal was 
done in an offset press in Calcutta. In April 
1996, a Pentium chip IBM computer with la¬ 
ser printer was bought for the Prabuddha 
Bharata's use at Mayavati, and the work of 
publication came back to Mayavati in its es¬ 
sential part, namely, up to the preparing of 
the mirror-image printout on transparencies; 
the offset printing work continues to be done 
at Calcutta. Another Pentium chip IBM com¬ 
puter and an HP ScanJet 4c scamer which 
arrived in October 1998, have enormously 
helped in inserting photographs into the tex¬ 
tual matter of Prabuddha Bharata at Mayavati 
and also in preserving old and rare photo¬ 
graphs. 

Every year, since many years past, the 
Prabuddha Bharata brings out a special issue 
containing illustrated articles from the pen of 
eminent writers. A few special occasions are 
mentioned below. 1936, the centenary of the 
birth of Sri Ramakrishna) was an occasion to 
bring out a special commemorative issue. In 
1945, the Prabuddha Bharata brought out a spe¬ 
cial issue on the occasion of the Golden Jubi¬ 
lee of the Journal, amidst great anxiety in the 
matter of paper for printing due to the strin¬ 
gent paper control which reduced the quota 
to just 30 per cent (vide Diary Entry of 10 July 
1944). When the sanctions were eased to 60 
per cent, it was a matter for great rejoicing 
(vide Diary Entry of 9 August 1944). In 1954 
and 1963, special issues commemorating the 
centenaries of the birth of the Holy Mother Sri 
Sarada Devi and of Swami Vivekananda re- 
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spectively were brought out. The year 1965 
witnessed the 75th number of Prabuddha 
Bharata. In 1986 the Centenary of the founding 
of the Ramakrishna Order and the 150th birth 
anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna were com¬ 
memorated with a special issue. As we said 
before, in September 1993 a special issue was 
brought out on the occasion of the centenary 
of Swami Vivekananda's participation in the 
Parliament of Religions. Again, in 1995, the 
Journal brought out a very well-appreciated 
special issue on the occasion of its own Cen¬ 
tenary. The year 1997 occasioned several cen¬ 
tenaries: (i) The visit of Swami Vivekananda 
to Sri Lanka (then Ceylon), (ii) The return of 
Swami Vivekananda to India (Chennai, Cal¬ 
cutta, Darjeeling and Almora; Andhra 
Pradesh also joined in the celebration in a 
fairly big way) after his first visit to the West 
as a conquering hero, (iii) Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion founded by Swamiji on 1 May 1897, (iv) 
The first organized relief activity of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission at Mahula, (v) The first Math 
in South India, namely at Chennai, which 
became the nucleus for many institutions 
which subsequently sprang up in South In¬ 
dia. In 1998 it was the centenary of (i) the 
Ramakrishna Math at its present site at Belur 
Math, and (ii) Sister Nivedita's coming to In¬ 
dia and becoming the 'Dedicated' as well as 
the founding of the Sister Nivedita Girls' 
School at Baghbazar. In 1999 it is the centen¬ 
ary of Advaita Ashrama (Mayavati, with its 
Publication Department at Calcutta). 

It is proper to mention at this stage that 
the Prabuddha Bharata used to be printed on 
Double Crown Size paper prior to 1921 (192 
pages in the year 1900 to 288 pages in the year 
1921 of size TVi" x 10"). It was then changed 
to Demy Size paper from January 1922 (480 
pages in the year 1922 of size 5 V 2 " x 814"), and 
to Royal Size paper from January 1929 (626 
pages in the year 1929 of size 7" x 9M", the 
number of pages being 944 in the year 1995, 
the centenary year of Prabuddha Bharata). 

It will not be out of place to list here the 
names of Editors, Joint Editors and Managing 


Editors of Prabuddha Bharata: Mr. Rajam Iyer 
(Ed. 1896 - June 1898), Swamis Swarup- 
ananda (Ed. Aug. 1898 - 1906), Virajananda 
(Ed. 1906 - 1913), Prajnananda (Ed. 1914 - 
1918), Raghavananda (Ed. 1918 - 1921), Ya- 
tiswarananda (Ed. 1922 - 1924), Vividisha- 
nanda (Ed. 1925 - 1926), Ashokananda (Ed. 
1927- 1930), Pavitrananda (Ed. 1931 - 1934), 
Maithilyananda (Ed. 1935 - 1937), Tejas- 
ananda (Ed. 1938 - 1939), Vipulananda (Ed. 
1940 - 1941), Gambhirananda (Ed. 1942 - 
1944,1959-1963), Yogeswarananda (Ed. 1945 
-1947), Brahmamayananda (Ed. 1948 -1949), 
Vandanananda (Ed. 1950-1954,1976-1977), 
Satswarupananda (Ed. 1955 - 1956), Nih- 
sreyasananda (Ed. 1957 ~ 1958), Anany- 
ananda (Jt. Ed. 1959 - 1961; Ed. 1978 - 1988), 
Chidatmananda (Jt. Ed. 1962 - 1963; Ed. 1964 
- 1968), Kirtidananda (Jt. Ed. 1964 - 1965), 
Adiswarananda (Jt. Ed. 1966 - July 1968), 
Budhananda (Jt. Ed. Aug. to Dec. 1968; Ed. 
1969 - 1976), Rasajnananda (Jt. Ed. 1969 - 
1970), Tadrupananda (Jt. Ed. 1971 - 1976; Ed. 
1977 - 1978), Swananda (Ed. 1988 - 1990), 
Balaramananda (Jt. Ed. 1977 - 1979), Bha- 
janananda (Jt. Ed. 1979 - 1986), Jitatmananda 
(Jt. Ed. 1987 - 1989), Muktirupananda (Jt. Ed. 
1990 - Aug. 1993; Ed. Sep. to Dec. 1993), 
Mumukshananda (Ed. 1991 - Aug. 1993; Mg. 
Ed. Sep. 1993 -), Atmaramananda (Ed. 1994 - 
1996), Satyapriyananda (Ed. 1997-1998), and 
Sunirmalananda (Ed. 1999-). 

In view of the importance of Hindi as the 
lingua franca of India, a Hindi monthly named 
Samanvay (Harmony) was started by the 
Ashrama from Calcutta in 1922 [the first copy 
was received at Mayavati on 4 February 1922] 
to popularize the teachings of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda among the 
Hindi-reading public (vide Report 
1899-1925, dated October 1925). The Journal 
was printed at Balkrishna Press, Calcutta, 
from the Calcutta Branch, first at 28 College 
Street, and later at 182 A, Muktaram Babu 
Street (as printed on the Journal). However, 
though giving its best in thought and lan¬ 
guage, the magazine had to be discontinued 
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in 1929 on account of scant encouragement 
from the public. 

Publication of Books 

During Swami Swarupananda's term of 
office, 8 books and pamphlets were issued 
under the title 'Himalayan Series', and the 
resolution was taken to popularize Swamiji's 
ideas by bringing out, in a collected form, all 
his lectures, writings, letters and discourses 
etc., so far as these were available, after care¬ 
ful revision and editing. 

In 1905 Swami Swarupananda started 
upon this gigantic task with his usual vigour 
and earnestness and continued his work until 
his last illness by when a portion of the first 
part of The Complete Works of Szaami Vivek- 
ananda (Mayavati Memorial Edition) had al¬ 
ready gone through the press and a further 
considerable portion was also ready for print¬ 
ing. The Western and Eastern disciples of 
Swamiji at the Advaita Ashrama undertook 
the work and devoted the whole of their time 
and energy for 4 years to bring this project to 
completion. At the time when Swami Vira- 
jananda was preparing his report (1913, the 
semi-centenary of Swamiji), 5 volumes of the 
Works of about 250 pages each and of the size 
Wi by 7Va inches had come out. Besides these 
five parts, the Advaita Ashrama had since 
1907 published the following works: Works by 
Swami Vivekananda: (1) Jnana Yoga, (2) Bhakti 
Yoga^ (3) Two lectures on Karma Yoga, 
(4) Modern India, (5) Epistles of Swami 
Vivekananda, 1st series, 2nd edition, (6) Epis¬ 
tles of Swami Vivekananda, 2nd series, 
(7) Lectures from Colombo to Almora, and 
other works: (8) Swami Abhedananda's Lec¬ 
tures and Addresses in India, and (9) Srimad- 
Bhagavad-Gita by Swami Swarupananda. 
Some of these substantial literary works were 
brought out on a hand-press in a difficult-to- 
reach hill locality! Today the hand-press, 
which was once sold as it was no longer in use 
to one Sri Ghan Shyam Punetha, C/o Pt. M.R. 
Punetha & Bros., Pithoragarh (vide Diary En¬ 
try of 30 July 1938), is back at the Ashrama 
due to the initiative of Swami Yatishanandaji 


(vide Diary Entry of 24 April 1994) and re¬ 
mains a mute reminder of those early days of 
hectic activity in the field of preaching 
through the publication of Prabuddha Bharata 
and several books on spirituality. 

Special mention must also be made of 
the publication of the Life of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda in 4 volumes of 450 pages each as also 
a popular edition of the same. The Ashrama 
also brought out the Life of Sri Ramakrishna, a 
comprehensive chronological account of Sri 
Ramakrishna's life based on the records of 
Swami Saradananda {Sri Sri Ramakrishna Lila- 
prasanga in Bengali) and 'M.' {Sri Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Kathamrita in Bengali) in one volume 
of Demy 774 pages with a foreword by Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi. Several other works were also 
brought out (vide Report, October 1925). In 
the January 1950 issue of Prabuddha Bharata 
('Fifty Years of Advaita Ashrama', pp. 17-26) 
one finds a mention of the books published in 
English. Listed therein are: In English: The 
Complete Works of Szoaini Vivekananda in seven 
volumes; Life of Sri Ramakrishna, Life of Swami 
Vivekananda in two volumes by his Eastern 
and Western Disciples; Life of Ramakrishna 
and Life of Vivekananda and the Universal Gospel 
both by M. Romain Rolland; Spiritual Talks by 
the First Disciples of Sri Ramakrishna; The 
Disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, Common Sense 
about Yoga, Paramartha Prasanga by Swami Vi- 
rajananda; Sri Ramakrishna and Szvami Vivek¬ 
ananda by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. In San¬ 
skrit with English translation: A complete 
translation of Brihadaranyaka Upanishad zoith 
Sri Sankarachan/a's commentan/, Brahma Su¬ 
tras, Bhagavad Gita, Bhasha Parichheda zoith 
Siddhantamuktavali, Ashtavakra Samhita, 
Vivekachudamani and Altar Flozvers (Sanskrit 
hymns). 

There was also an idea to bring outbooks 
in Hindi containing the teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda for 
the benefit of the Hindi-reading public (vide 
Report, October 1925). On the occasion of the 
centenary of Swami Vivekananda (1963), the 
Advaita Ashrama undertook the publication 
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of all of Swamiji's works in Hindi in ten vol¬ 
umes under the name Vivekananda Sahitya, 
with financial help from the Central and some 
State Governments. This work was com¬ 
pleted in December 1963. Publication of a 
popular subsidized edition of SwamijTs Com¬ 
plete Works in English was also undertaken on 
this occasion and brought out (see Reports, 
April 1961 - March 1962 and April 1963 - 
March 1964). 

Publication Department in Calcutta 

The Set-up at Calcutta 

We do not go further into the discussion 
of the publication of books from time to time 
for the sake of brevity. Mention should how¬ 
ever be made of the Publication Department 
of the Ashrama which was started on 1 May 
1920 in a rented shop (in the first floor) at 
28 College Street Market to sell books at a 
monthly rent of Rs. 34/-. From this first loca¬ 
tion it moved around 1925 to a small, decent 
rented house in the vicinity of College quar¬ 
ters at 182 A Muktaram Babu Street, North 
Calcutta, in consequence of an increasing vol¬ 
ume of difficulties of directing a publishing 
concern from a place like Mayavati. The Cal¬ 
cutta establishment slowly evolved into a 
regular Ashrama, with about half a dozen 
inmates who managed its affairs. Study and 
meditation apart, other daily duties were al¬ 
lotted to each member. The establishment 
shifted to a rented house at 4 Wellington Lane 
(off Wellington Square), Calcutta, in 1931 
[vide Diary Entry dated 19 February 1931], 
which was bought in 1948 [vide Diary Entry 
dated 6 February 1948] and thoroughly reno¬ 
vated. Here too the daily routine was main¬ 
tained. The branch continued there till the 
beginning of 1961. 

By a decree of the court, the Advaita 
Ashrama was granted possession of the estate 
of the late Upendra Narayan Dev of 5 Dehi 
Entally Road (Calcutta 700 014), who had left 
by a will the greater portion of his property 
for the propagation of the religious message 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 
as well as some philanthropic activities. The 


Ashrama intended to construct a four-sto¬ 
reyed building for this purpose and to shift 
the Ashrama from its erstwhile location along 
with its publication activity. The cost was 
estimated at about Rs. 3,00,000 of which only 
Rs. 1,00,000 was available from the U.N. Dev 
Estate. As the Ashrama was unable to collect 
the balance amount just then, only a portion 
of the structure could be completed with the 
amount available, and the Ashrama, it was 
intended, would gradually shift to this new 
place with its normal activities (vide Report 
1954-1958). The Ashrama was opened by 
Swami Madhavanandaji Maharaj, then Gen¬ 
eral Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, on 8 December 1960 (vide Report 
April 1961 - March 1962). It came to be occu¬ 
pied in March 1961 (vide Report April 1977 - 
March 1983). In addition to the Publication 
Department, the Ashrama now gets three ad¬ 
ditional wings: (1) An Auditorium, (2) A Li- 
brary-cum-Reading Room, and (3) Distribu¬ 
tion of Charities and Grants. These will be 
discussed a little later. The West Bengal Gov- 
■emment bore a part of the expenses for the 
construction of the building and equipment, 
as also for the purchase of books. A sum of Rs. 
1,00,000 was received from the estate of the 
late Upendra Narayan Dev as stated above, 
and the rest of the expenses was met either 
from the Ashrama fund or out of donations 
from the generous public (vide Report, Janu¬ 
ary 1959 - March 1961). In the Report (April 
1961 - March 1962) we find a mention of a 
telephone (44-1214) in the branch at Calcutta. 
Gradually two more telephones, a fax ma¬ 
chine, and high speed computers (with LAN 
and E-mail) with both dot matrix and laser 
printers as well as a scanner were added in 
phases in keeping with the times. The entire 
work of publication of Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda-Vedanta literature, and accounts in¬ 
cluding inventory management are at present 
done on the computer. 

Auditorium 

The auditorium with an accommodation 
for 300 chairs is meant for preaching the uni- 
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versal moral and spiritual ideals propagated 
by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivek- 
ananda, as also for holding occasional discus¬ 
sions on allied cultural and other subjects. All 
irrespective of caste and creed are welcome to 
these sittings. The start was made on 
12 March 1961 and since then weekly sittings 
are being conducted witli encouraging re¬ 
sults. At present weekly religious discourses 
are given on Sunday evenings in Bengali, and 
Ramnam Sankirtan or Kali-kirtan is sung 
once a month. 

Librar}/-ciim-Reading Room 

This was formally opened on S April 
1961 by Dr. DM. Sen, Education Secretary 
and D.P.I., Government of West Bengal (Re¬ 
port, January 1959 - March 1961). At incep¬ 
tion the stack room had accommodation for 
16,000 volumes with 2000 being actually pre¬ 
sent. Today it has overgrown its capacity, 
with 19,261 books! In addition, the free read¬ 
ing-room with seats for 32 readers has 104 
periodicals including 6 dailies. The daily at¬ 
tendance all through the year is quite satisfac¬ 
tory, being 53 in July & August 1998. Many 
students of the locality find the library and 
reading room quite useful for their studies 
and there is a rush to enrol as members at the 
beginning of every month. 

A lending section was opened in No¬ 
vember 1963 during the centenary of Swami 
Vivekananda. A speciality of the library is 
that it makes available text books to the youth 
members of the locality. On an average, 
52 books were issued daily in July and Au¬ 
gust 1998. 

Charities and Grants 

As aforementioned, according to the 
terms of the will of the late Upendra Narayan 
Dev as modified by the order of the Court, the 
Advaita Ashrama is required to preach the 
message of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, grant annuities to his legatees, 
dole out rice, cloth, cash, etc. to the needy, and 
grant money to selected charitable institu¬ 
tions. This work started in March 1960, and 
the number of people receiving daily doles 


January 

has been rising (Report, January 1959 - March 
1961). Siiice 1996 there are no more surviving 
legatees. Blankets (both cotton and woollen) 
as also dhotis, sarees and garments are distrib¬ 
uted to the needy from time to time. 
Publication of Books 

Over the years, the Advaita Ashrama 
grew in size and reached many, far and near, 
through its Branch at Calcutta (to which 
the publication work was shifted in 1924). To¬ 
day, it publishes Ramakrishna-Vivekananda- 
Vedanta literature at very competitive and 
affordable prices without loss of quality of 
getup or printing using latest computer tech¬ 
nology (203 titles in English, 37 titles in 
Hindi), and brings out photographs of excep¬ 
tional quality (laminated and mounted) of the 
inspirers of the Movement. There is arrange¬ 
ment for the preservation of film-negatives or 
-positives as the case may be for the purpose 
of future printing, maintaining stock of un¬ 
bound and bound volumes of various books, 
conducting a very busy sales counter, and 
managing the heavy pressure of inland and 
foreign despatch. 

Preaching from the Calcutta Braiich 

A few monks are prominent in connec¬ 
tion with the preaching work from the Branch 
at Calcutta {in alphabetical order): Swamis Bod- 
hasarananda (presently Manager of the Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama at Calcutta), Govindananda, 
Ishatmananda, Nirjarananda, Purushat- 
mananda, Samarpanananda, Shantaru- 
pananda, Shantaswarupananda, Siddhatma- 
nanda (who later left for Ceylon), 
Someswarananda (now not a member of the 
Ramakrishna Order), Sudhananda, and 
Vamadevananda. These cover names which 
are recorded in the Ashrama Reports 
(1939-1946, 1947-1953 and 1954-1958) and 
which come to our mmd readily. We are 
aware, therefore, that this list must be mcom- 
plete. Many of those listed above conducted 
well-attended study-circles for boys. Besides 
these, the President of the Ashrama for the 
time being also gave classes in and around 
Calcutta during his stay there and also cov- 
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ered other nearby regions on lecture tours. 

II. Educational Work 

In the early days, the Ashrama at 
Mayavati had the intention of starting a free 
boarding school for boys of the surrounding 
villages and for this purpose provided sev¬ 
eral of them with free board, lodging and 
education for about 2 years. As soon as the 
boys learned to read and write in Hindi and 
English, they were taken away by their 
guardians to be put to some employment, and 
so the school had to be broken up (vide Re¬ 
port 1899-1913). It is gratifying, however, 
that all of them earned'respectable wages in 
various occupations. Since then, writes 
Swami Virajananda, the Ashrama had from 
time to time opened daily classes, Sunday 
classes, and evening classes to teach the boys 
of the villagers and the men employed in the 
Ashrama, Hindi, English and Arithmetic. But 
the freezing cold of winter with snow fall and 
the tendency of guardians to snatch away the 
wards from attending the classes always 
stood in the way of doing lasting work in this 
direction. 

Again, the Report of October 1925 states 
that at the instance of a member of the 
Ashrama a primary school was opened at a 
village 4 miles off, which was subsequently 
taken over by the District Board. There are 
several Diary entries which quite favourably 
reveal the public appreciation of the educa¬ 
tional activities, and the involvement and ca¬ 
pabilities of the members of the Ashrama. 
There came an invitation from Lohaghat to 
take one of the Swamis here to join the meet¬ 
ing to be held for the improvement of the 
college at Almora' (Diary, 7 August 1914); 
The Ashrama sends Rs. 10/- and Mother Rs. 
15/-towards the opening of B.A. class in Al- 
mora College^ (Diary, 13 August 1914); 'Br. 
Bhakta & Atma [Chaitanya] went to Suin to 
pay a visit to the Pathasala that has been 
newly opened by Br. Atma C[haitanya]. A 
committee was formed with the villagers mv 
der the presidentship of Br. Atma Chaitanya' 
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(Diary, 19 September 1915); 'Br. Bharat & 
Atma [Chaitanya] went to a village some 
12 miles off from here to open a new 
Pathasala there' (Diary, 28 September 1915); 
'Pdt. Narain Dutt of Pithoragarh came here to 
request our Mission to take up the charge of 
the Middle School at Pithoragarh' (Diary, 
1 December 1916); 'Br. Mati Lai returns from 
Lohaghat at 11 am. He has been elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Lohaghat Hr. School' (Diary, 
16 November 1918); the Diary Entry of 2 May 
1919 shows that Swami Prabuddhananda 
was involved deeply in spreading education 
among the hill people. 

In subsequent years, attempts to start 
primary or other schools were given up be¬ 
cause under the initiative of local boards and 
others, many schools came into existence. 

III. Charitable Work 

The Max/avati Charitable Dispensary 

Moved by the extreme helplessness and 
suffering of the poor and ignorant villagers in 
times of illness, the Swamis, acting upon the 
message of Practical Vedanta, distributed 
medicines to those who came from long dis¬ 
tances, and themselves went out to succour 
such as were too ill to come for help. As the 
number of beneficiaries increased, the 
Ashrama felt the need for opening a regular 
dispensary, under a competent physician. 
The services of a retired Indian doctor were 
secured for two years at the monthly salary of 
Rs. 30/-, free board and lodging, and the 
Mayavati Charitable Dispensary was started 
in November 1903 at the Ashrama. The 
Ashrama bore the entire cost of its mainte¬ 
nance for nearly 2 years spending Rs. 1030, 
as. 11, ps. 9, and then appealed to the public 
for funds. For want of sufficient funds, the 
Ashrama was unable to engage permanently 
the services of a paid physician, a diploma- 
holder. However, the work came to be exe¬ 
cuted efficiently under one or the other of the 
brothers, among whom Dr. H.M. Hallock and 
Swami Pumananda deserve special mention. 

In response to an appeal for funds to 
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build a permanent quarters of its own, and on 
receipt of part of the funds required, the con¬ 
struction work was started in 1912 under the 
supervision of Swami Paramananda (not the 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda). The build¬ 
ing had two storeys with a veranda on two 
sides, and with six rooms: on the ground floor, 
one for three male indoor patients, one for 
three female indoor patients, an examining 
room, and on the upper storey, a dispensary 
room, a room for the doctor, and a room for a 
male patient who may want to come up to 
Mayavati for a change and pay a very moder¬ 
ate sum for his food and lodging. It was de¬ 
sired then to erect also an adjoining kitchen 
building (vide Report, 1899-1913). 

Regarding the corrunencement of work 
of constructing this building, the Mayavati 
Diary Entry of 8 July 1912 reads: 

Foundation of the Mayavati Charitable 
Dispy. laid at 9-45 a.m. by the Mother & all. 
The Entry of 28 November 1913 reads: 
'Swami [Virajananda] gave Paramananda 
yesterday Rs. 100/-... as present for his doing 
the two buildings [the Dispensary and Press], 
and Rs. 10 for his passage expenses to Tanak- 
pur and Rs. 5 for a blanket.' However, this 
construction work came to completion in No- 
vember-December 1914, and the inaugura¬ 
tion ceremony was held on 4 December 1914 
as the following Mayavati Diary Entries 
show: 

1914 December 3: Kalyan Sing is sent to bring 
coolies &: the preparation for Homa is made for 
M[ayavati]. Cfharitable]. Dfispensaryj. build¬ 
ing. The Ramnam Sankirtan is held in the eve¬ 
ning &: all servants attended it. 4; The Homa 
ceremony takes place today. Br. Sitapati fasts 
and does all the works. We have a feast in the 
night. Mother [Sevier] attends the ceremony. 
Everything is nicely done. Prajnanfanda] M. 
plays the part of pujak [worshipper]. 

Repairs were however necessary from 
time to time. Amid great financial difficulties 
the slated roof of the building was replaced 
by one of corrugated sheets, states the Report 
of October 1925. The heavy deficit was sub¬ 


sequently made good by the kind assistance 
of the generous public, notably the merchant 
community of Ahmedabad. 

Regarding this repair work, some of the 
Diary Entries are: 

17 March 1923: '27 big corrugated tin 
sheets,... are received this evening.' 8 June 1913: 
'The roof of the Dispensary has been over¬ 
hauled and new planks have been set. The 
corrugated tin sheets will be fixed now but this 
is being delayed as the bolts & nuts have not 
reached yet.' 

As the number of patients increased, a 
new Dispensary Building was constructed in 
1937 with accommodation for 13 beds, 
though sometimes arrangements had to be 
made for as many as 30 indoor patients. Re¬ 
garding the progress made in the construc¬ 
tion of this building, the Mayavati Diary En¬ 
try dated 1 September 1935 records the need 
to make a formal application for Deodar trees 
for the new dispensary building; selection of 
the trees from the District Board jungle (Entry 
dated 18 September 1935); sanction of 8 Deo¬ 
dar trees from the Dhakna Civil Forest (Entry 
dated 1 October 1935); visit by Swami 
Vireswaranandaji Maharaj and others to the 
Chinai Deodar Bonni to select 8 Deodar trees 
(Entry dated 9 October 1935); that the Khans, 
who had been given the contract for raising 
and carrying stones for the new Dispensary 
building, were to begin their work from the 
next day and that some of them had passed 
the night before at Mayavati (Entry dated 
18 October 1935); stone cutting by Gopia Mis- 
try and his men commenced on 24 October 
1935, and the foundation stone was laid on 
28 October 1935. A further application for 
timber from the Dhakna Forest was made 
(Entry 25 November 1935). The Diary Entry 
of 11 December 1935 records receipt of 'per¬ 
mission to cut down 6 deodar trees without 
any charge'. The building was opened in re¬ 
cord time on 23 December 1936 by Makhan 
Maharaj (Diary Entry of date). 

In 1938 tlie operation room (ferro-con- 
crete flooring on 4 May 1938; operation table 
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on 8 November 1938) was fitted with many 
up-to-date equipment. A small clinical labo¬ 
ratory was also set up. An M.B. doctor was 
also appointed to assist in the work (vide 
Report 1939-1946). Grants from the Central 
Government enabled the Hospital to increase 
its equipment and the Uttar Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment made adequate arrangements for water 
supply. Eight more beds were added in 
1958-59 (vide Report January 1959 - March 
1961). In course of time, the number of beds 
increased to 35 of which 25 are endowment 
beds. 

Some of the major donations/endow- 
ments received by the Hospital are; (a) Endoiv- 
ments: Vedanta Society of Northern Califor¬ 
nia, USA; Rs. 3,47,498.82 in 1990-1991; The 
Maharaja Saheb of Morvi Endowment: 
Rs. 1,10,000.00 in 1937; Indians for Collective 
Action, USA: Rs. 1,07,100.00 in 1990-1991 and 
Rs. 61,038.00 in 1995-1996; American Service 
to India, USA; Rs. 1,02,923.00 in 1994-1995; 
Sitaram Bhartia Charitable Trust by Sri 
Pratyush Bhartia, New Delhi: Rs. 1,00,000.00 
in 1983; Aspee Charitable Trust Mumbai; 
Rs. 1,00,000.00 in 1995-1996; Virginia Varren- 
tzoff, USA: Rs. 85,682.52 in 1990-1991; (b) Do- 
nations: Dr. Leta Jane Lewis through Vedanta 
Society of Sacramento in memory of Late J. 
Crawford Lewis: Rs. 77,291.70 in 1989-1990, 
Rs. 66,666.67 in 1990-1991, Rs. 1,98,859.38 in 
1992-1993, Rs. 92,428.00 in 1993-1994, 
Rs. 62,440.00 in 1994-1995, Rs. 62,640 in 
1995-1996; Vedanta Society of Portland: 
Rs. 61,972.25 in 1990-1991; M/s Jasani Foun¬ 
dation, Bombay: Rs. 50,000.00 in 1984-1985. 
The Vedanta Society of Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, donated about Rs. 1,11,500 in 
1986-1987 towards (a) the construction of a 
dormitory for the attendants of patients, 
(b) the cost of a trailer for the jeep, and (c) the 
purchase of new breed of cows for the 
Mayavati Dairy, with matching grants from 
the Alberta State Government, C.O.W.I. and 
C.I.D.A. 

For the past several years, the Hospital 
has been cateriirg to the medical and health 


needs of the following Pattis (each Patti covers 
about 112 villages): 1. Assi, 2. Septi, 3. Chalsi, 
4. Bishung, 5. Gangol, 6. Regruban, 7. Talii 
Chalal, 8. Malli Chalal, 9. Talli Pal Balona, 10. 
Malli Pal Balona, 11. Talli Rao, 12. Malli Rao, 
13. Rai Gaon — in all about 1400 villages. For 
the entertainment of the patients and their 
attendants the Hospital had, in the past, facili¬ 
ties such as a gramophone, a radio, a transis¬ 
tor radio, and a small library. At present the 
Hospital has a public address / music system 
also. 

The R^^port also mentions a dairy at 
Mayavati maintained on modern lines with 
good pedigree cattle providiiig milk for the 
patients m the Hospital and for the members 
of the Ashrama. In October 1974, the Ministry 
of Agriculture granted a sum of Rs. 38,175 for 
the development of the Dairy Unit of the 
Ashrama. 

On many occasions in the past, there 
were attacks on cows and sheep by tigers or 
leopards or wolves—sometimes fatal—, or 
the cows, their calves or sheep fell sick for 
various reasons. Blood gushing from the 
mouth, diseases in the foot and mouth, skin 
diseases, or ill-effects of eating poisonous 
grass are found in the Diary Entries. There 
were problems too with the milkman who 
could not restrain the temptation to dilute the 
milk. On occasions, the quantity of milk was 
too inadequate and arrangements had to be 
made to procure milk from nearby places. 
But, this arrangement proved to be quite 
problematic with the Diary Entry reading; 'no 
milk today'. So, Mayavati's own dairy is cer¬ 
tainly a blessing, though it entails sonic 
trouble on account of the attention it con¬ 
stantly demands. Due to stackmg of hay for 
fodder within the cowshed and possibly due 
to other reasons, the cowshed was not entirely 
free from threat due to fire. On occasions the 
cowshed had to be reconstructed or repaired. 
Initially the cowshed was located near the 
present 'new guest house'. Later, it was 
shifted to the 'upper garden' near the lake. 

For the use of the Ashrama's Hospital, 
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TELCO donated a new vehicle in September 

1984. A jeep was purchased in December 

1985. 

Complicated cases were treated at/from 
the Dispensary: (a) influenza epidemic in 
1919; (b) precaution against plague in 1928; (c) 
cases of tiger/leopard/bear/bull attack; (d) 
cataract operation; (e) removal of stones from 
bladder, to mention a few: 

9 func 1919: The Influenza epidemic has 
broken out in Bishan and its adjoining villages. 
Br. Ananda Chaitanya goes to Bishan this af¬ 
ternoon with medicines to treat the patients & 
puts up in the Shiva temple there. 

6 September 1916: Doctor, Satyen and 
Bharat went to treat a snake-bite patient. They 
were successful in saving the life of the patient. 

2 November 1938: ...a patient mauled by a 
bear, with so many wounds on his head, hand, 
shoulders & armpits [came]. Dr. Swami 
dressed him & admitted him as an in-patient. 
The dressing took nearly an hour and a half, 
and all the inmates were present. 

30 Itiue 1940: In the afternoon Dr. Palladi of 
Lohaghat came here and helped us in an opera¬ 
tion and from the bladder of an old man about 
44 stones were removed, 12 of them being like 
big marbles! 

6 October 1952: Yesterday night an urgent 
case for the hospital came at about 10 o'clock, 
when all had retired to bed. A young man had 
been attacked by a bull in the stomach, and he 
had come with all his entrails tied to the stom¬ 
ach. Dr. Swami and Dr. Babu got up and went 
t(^ the hospital. Dr. Babu stitched the wounds 
as best as possible. They were engaged till 
about 1 o'clock. ... The patient expired today 
evening in the Hospital. 

Coming to recent times, in addition to 
the regular facilities offered by the Hospital, 
periodic medical camps to handle special 
cases are also being organized: 

A free E\je Camp at Mayavati from 14 to 
19 October 1995 in which 35 people were 
operated on for cataract. 

A free Dental Camp was organized on 25 
and 26 September 1998 which benefited 30 


patients. 

As and when possible, the Hospital has 
availed of the expertise of doctors and physi¬ 
cians who visited the Ashrama as guests. For 
their part, the visiting doctors took great 
pleasure in rendering free service at the Hos¬ 
pital. On some occasions they relieved the 
resident doctor to enable him to go on a short 
leave. 

A Rest-house for Pilgrims 

The Ashrama being on the way to the 
pilgrimage of Manas-sarovar and Kailash, 
many monks sojourn here for a few days. 
There being no suitable cottage to accommo¬ 
date them, the idea of erecting a 'Pilgrim's 
Rest-house' in memory of Sister Nivedita at a 
cost of Rs. 400/-was in the air. An esteemed 
friend donated a sum of Rs. 100/- for the 
purpose (vide Report 1899-1913). Probably, 
this scheme finally did not materialize. 

Relief Work 

Besides the above permanent estab¬ 
lishment for medical relief, the Ashrama has 
been sending out workers and raising the 
necessary funds for various relief activities. 
During the term of the first President, Swami 
Swarupananda set the trend by the following 
relief activities: (a) The Famine Relief Work at 
Kishengarh (Rajputana) and starting of an 
orphanage in 1899 [see appeal in Prabuddha 
Bharata, February 1900, p. 31 and June 1900, 
pp. 90-1], (b) The Ramakrishna Sevashrama 
at Kanklial in 1901 [see Histor\/ of Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission (Calcutta: Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, 1983), pp. 120-1, for an inspir¬ 
ing account of the role of Swamis Kaly- 
anananda and Nischayananda], for which 
last Swami Swarupananda begged from door 
to door in Naini Tal and raised a sum, sub¬ 
stantial ill those days, which he handed over 
to Swami Kalyanananda to start the work; 
this has now grown into a gigantic institution, 
(c) The Dharamsala Earthquake Relief Work 
in 1905 (see 'Ramakrishna Mission: Earth¬ 
quake Relief Work', Prabuddha Bharata, 1905, 
pp. 96 and 139 for the report on the relief from 
28 April to 6 June). 
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Subsequent years witnessed, as occa¬ 
sions arose, relief operations from Mayavati 
and Calcutta. One such in recent years is: 

Uttar Pradesh Flood Relief in 1993: distri¬ 
bution of utensils and food stuff among 
164 distressed families of 42 villages in 
Pithoragarh District, and, as a follow-up, 
distribution of winter garments and blan¬ 
kets among 105 families belonging to 
28 villages in the Champavat Tahasil of 
Pithoragarh District. 

Guests at Advaita Ashrama, Mai/avati 
The Ashrama since inception was visited 
by a number of distinguished persons, both 
Indian and Western. Special mention needs 
be made of the following eminent persons: 
Mr. A.M. Bose, Deshabandhu Chittaranjan 
Das and Sister Nivedita (on 18 June 1911, she 
gave a talk on the topic 'Intellectual Culture 
Needed Among Our Order' and held that no 
distinction need be made between secular & 
religious culture of knowledge), as also Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose (who found inspira¬ 
tion in the very air of Mayavati and delivered 
many lectures based on his pioneering re¬ 
search findings which were all stimulating 
and well received by the inmates and invit¬ 
ees) and Srimati Sarala Devi Chaudhurani,— 
who stayed for shorter or longer periods be¬ 
cause they very much liked the place. Miss 
MacLeod and Sister Christine too came and 
stayed at Mayavati. The Report (August 1932) 
mentions the visit and stay of Major S.K. Nag 
(Indian Medical Service), Dr. Mahendranath 
Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., (Professor of Philosophy, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta), Professor Upen- 
dranath Gupta (Professor of Philosophy, the 
University of Dacca), and Sj. Jogesh Chandra 
Chakravarti (Assistant Registrar, the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta). The Report (1939-1946) 
mentions the names of Mr. Eliot Clark (Pro¬ 
fessor of Arts in the University of Virginia, 
U.S.A.) and Sj. Nandalal Bose (Santiniketan, 
West Bengal). The Report (1947-1953) men¬ 
tions a few more names: Major-General H.L. 
Atal, Mr. R. Choksi, Mr. B.R. James, I.C.s, Mr. 


S.K. Mukherjee (Speaker, West Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Assembly), Major-General Shiv Datt 
Singh, Colonel Lakshman Das, l.M.S, and Mr. 
Devi Datt Pant, M.?. The Report (1954-1958) 
mentions the name of Sri C.B. Gupta (ex-Min- 
ister of Health, U.P.) and Sri Chaudhury 
Giridhari Lai (Minister, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, U.P.). The Report (January 1959 - 
March 1961) lists the name of Shrimati Lak- 
shmi N. Menon (Deputy Minister, External 
Affairs, Government of India). 

Other notable guests as mentioned in the 
Mayavati Diary include: Swami Narayan, a 
disciple of Swami Ram Tirtha in September 
1915; Madam Jean Herbert along with Sadhu 
Soren Sen in November 1949; Sri B. Lahiri, 
I.G.P. in April 1952; Swami Pranavananda (of 
Kailash) in December 1952 (Diary Entry dated 
10 January 1953); Smt. Sarala Ben, a disciple 
of Gandhiji, in September 1954; Sri Achyut 
Patwardhan & Dr. Karve in June 1959; Sri P.C. 
Bhattacharya, Chairman, State Bank of India, 
A.K. Roy, would-be Auditor General, C.C. 
Desai, ex-High Comm, to Pakistan & Ceylon 
in June 1960; Sri C.B. Gupta, Chief Minister of 
U.P. in July 1961; Sri Golvalkar, the R.S.S. 
leader with 9 other companions in April 1964; 
Prof. Sankari P. Basu, in search of any mate¬ 
rial which could help him in his research 
work on Swami Vivekananda, in October 
1968 and again in October 1986; Dr. Gopal 
Reddi, the then Governor of U.P. in May 1969; 
A British missionary team in February 1970; 
Mr. Sankar Dev Rao, quite aged and a 
Gandhi-follower, who was once the General 
Secretary of All India Congress Committee, in 
May 1970; Sri Prabhu Shankar in September 
1973; Mrs. Boshi Sen and her brother, and 
some members of WHO in November 1973; 
Mrs. Marie Louise Burke in April 1974; Dr. 
Chenna Reddi, Governor of U.P. in Septem¬ 
ber 1975; Vice-Chancellor of Kumaon Univer¬ 
sity in December 1979; Christian monk Father 
M. Basil Pennington in September 1980; Mr. 
John Manetta (who translated The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna into Greek) of Athens in Novem¬ 
ber 1980; Mahant Avaidhnath of Gorakhpur 
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with his party in June 1981; Dr. Sudarshan 
(who as a brahmacharin of the Ramakrishna 
Order once served the Hospital at Mayavati 
and is now doing work for the tribals in Kar¬ 
nataka. He was given the Right Livelihood 
Award, considered the alternate Nobel 
Prize.) in June 1983; Mr. Pratyush Bhartia, of 
Delhi, in November 1983 (he came without 
prior intimation and stayed at Mayavati for a 
night, gave a donation of Rs. 2,100/-, and 
followed it up with a generous donation of 
Rs. 1 lakh for the Hospital); Mr. B.D. Pandey, 
Ex-Governor of West Bengal, with his wifp 
and son, and Mr. M.N. Sukhla, Chief Justice 
of the Allahabad High Court, along with his 
wife, in April 1985; Swami Akiiandanandaji 
of Uttar Kashi reached along with a 
Brahmachari in June 1985; Dr. V.R. Karandi- 
kar with his wife in April 1986; Dr. Sacchi- 
dananda Dhar with wife in June 1986; G.O.C., 
Western Zone, in April 1987; Chief Secretary, 
U.P. Government (Mr. Kalyan Krishnan, ex¬ 
student of Madras Centre), in April 1988; Sri 
D.K. Ojha, Additional Chief Secy, to the Govt, 
of Tamil Nadu, accompanied by S.D.M., Lo- 
haghat, in May 1988; the Governor (of U.P.), 
Sri B. Satyanarayan Reddy, with a big party 
of about 100 persons in June 1992; and Ms. 
Sita Ram Meena, D.M., Pithoragarh, in Au¬ 
gust 1996. 

It will not be out of place to mention that 
almost every day general visitors, govern¬ 
ment officials, army personnel, school and 
college students, teachers of schools and col¬ 
leges, visited the Ashrama and purchased 
books. They came from Almora, Devidhura, 
Pithoragarh, Lohaghat, Champavat, Tanak- 
pur, Pilibhit, Khetikhan, Furti, Naini Tal, 
Bareilly, and other places, far and near. Many 
monks, not belonging to the Ramakrishna 
Order, either in the course of their wander¬ 
ings or while on a visit to the sacred places, 
also visited and stayed at Mayavati as guests 
for short periods. 

The Report (April 1977 - March 1983) 
mentions an old guest house within the 
Mayavati Campus which provided opportu¬ 


nities for brief stays of 3 or 4 days to a limited 
number of spiritual aspirants for which prior 
pennission from the President of the 
Ashrama had to be obtained. A new guest 
house with more accommodation and better 
living facilities was constructed later (vide 
Report, April 1983 - March 1989), mainly 
with financial assistance from the proprietors 
of a reputed Calcutta business house. The 
foundation for the new guest house was laid 
on 4 October 1988 and inuagurated on 29 Sep¬ 
tember 1989 by Srimat Swami Gahananandaji 
Maharaj, then General Secretary of the Rama¬ 
krishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission. 

In the course of its history, the Advaita 
Ashrama has been alive to Swamiji's inten¬ 
tion of setting up this Ashrama as a venue for 
the exchange of ideas between the East and 
the West. Statistics reveal that during the pe¬ 
riod 1980-1997 as many as 156 foreigners 
from 25 countries have stayed on the campus 
and interacted profitably. 

Other Events nnd Activities 

Besides these, many regular and occa¬ 
sional events were held from time to time, far 
too numerous to mention. Some of the impor¬ 
tant ones are: 

Tea Garden 

Let us recall that the Mayavati Estate 
originally was a tea estate belonging to Gen¬ 
eral McGregor. Even after it was taken over 
by the Ashrama, tea cultivation and picking 
was carried on. The production of tea was 
enough to meet the needs of the Ashrama. 
However, the problems associated with 
guarding the plantation from being pilfered 
far outweighed the advantage of having one's 
own source of tea. As a result this activity 
gradually received less attention. 

Orchard 

Apples and pears figured in the 
Mayavati landscape since iiiception. The 
Ashrama has its own apple orchard. Every 
year jam is made from the apples. The 
Ashrama garden also had, and still has, pear, 
apricot, walnut, cherry and parsimmon 
plants. In early days, the inmates used to send 
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apple and pear jam to the Holy Mother and 
the direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The Government horticulture team at¬ 
tended on occasion to our fruit plants. They 
did a lot of pruning, digging and spraying, 
and even planted new saplings. 

Afforestation 

Although the surrounding forests are a 
source of fuel for the Ashrama, the inmates 
were, even from the beginning, quite aware 
of the necessity of replenishing the forest re¬ 
sources by periodically taking up afforesta¬ 
tion activities — this was long before the pre¬ 
sent-day environmentalists raised a hue and 
cry about preservation of forest resources. To 
cite just one of many instances, the Mayavati 
Diary Entry of 11 July 1954 says: 'Nearly 1200 
saplings of Deodar trees have been planted on 
the roads to Dharamghar and Lohaghat/ 
Other saplings planted included chestnut, 
oak and pine. 

Mayavati jungle Panchaxjat 

The Mayavati Jungle Panchayat was for¬ 
mally created on 18 June 1948. The monastic 
members of the Mayavati Ashrama were also 
members of the Panchayat, and the Manager 
Swami for the time being was the Sarpanch. 
Guards were appointed to protect the forest 
from being denuded by village folk. The for¬ 
ests provide village folk with firewood and 
fodder for their cattle. It is very sad to say that 
all the surrounding hills are bare on this ac¬ 
count, and a glaring contrast to the luxuriant 
Mayavati hills. 

The Panchayat meets according to con¬ 
tingency to discuss ways and means of pro¬ 
tecting the jungles and .fauna from fires, 
poachers, and village folk in general as afore¬ 
said. On occasions the Sarpanch had also to go 
to the neighbouring villages to warn people 
against destroying the forest under its juris¬ 
diction. Suggestions are also taken from the 
local forest officer. 

Control of Forest Fires 

Burning of forests is a regular affair in 
the hills. This is because villagers get for their 
cattle rhore grass which otherwise would not 


grow due to the deposit of dry leaves and pine 
needles. But they overlook the fact that these 
fires also destroy whole forests. The Ashrama 
being in the middle of the jungle has to be on 
constant vigil during summers so that it can 
prepare itself to meet any threat to the 
Ashrama property and the forests under its 
care. As a matter of fact, almost every year fire 
fighting exercises have to be carried out by 
monastic members and workers of the 
Ashrama throughout the day and quite often 
even during unearthly hours of the night! 
Water Tanks 

The Ashrama for its domestic and agri¬ 
cultural needs depends on a regular supply 
of water. Unlike in the plains, water from 
natural sources is drawn via pipelines to res¬ 
ervoirs built by the ashramites. At present the 
Ashrama has six reservoirs, the main tank 
having a capacity of 20,000 gallons (90,000 
litres); two smaller ones have capacities of 
50,000 and 25,000 litres. 

Melas [Fairs] 

Members of the Ashrama never kept 
themselves aloof from the villagers and their 
hill festivals. They used to be invited to melas 
[fairs] during Diissera, Holi, Radhashtami, etc. 
The Ramlila fairs of Dussera at Lohaghat were 
a regular attraction to the inmates to which 
the workers also used to be sent with some 
pocket money. During such occasions villag¬ 
ers used to organize vegetable and flower 
shows at which the Ashrama almost invari¬ 
ably bagged the first three prizes. At least on 
one occasion, the Ashrama had its entry at a 
cattle exhibition in Champavat (Mayavati Di¬ 
ary Entry dated 15 December 1961). On one 
or two occasions the Swamis screened docu¬ 
mentary films on Sri Ramakrishna and organ¬ 
ized magic lantern shows at the Lohaghat 
Ramlila grounds. At the request of the District 
authorities, the Ashrama once opened a 
week-long book stall at the Lohaghat fair. 
Hindi discourses on topics like Ramcharit- 
manas have also been held for the benefit of 
the general public. 
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Visit of the Direct Disciples of 

Sri Ramakrishna 

In the next section we shall deal with the 
visit of Swami Vivekananda with whom 
came one of his brother disciples, Swami Shi- 
vananda. But for now we shall see the arrival 
of some of the other monastic disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna as we see it recorded in the 
Mayavati Diary. 

Swami Premanandaji Maharaj’s Visit 

1901 7 filly: Swami Premananda arrives at 
about 8:30 with Suresh (who met him 4 miles 
past Devidhura) and DHan Lai of Almora. 
Joydeva was sent to Almora with the Dandy 
in which S. Premananda came. 22 September: 
Swami Premananda and Swarupananda 
leave for Calcutta at noon. 

Sxvami Subodhanandaji Maharaj's Visit 

1902 13 faniiary: Swami Subodhananda and 
Chinta arrive here from Haldwani (via Pilib- 
hit) after 3 p.m. 30 March: Swami Subodha¬ 
nanda went to see the Lohaghat Hospital. 
20 April: Miss MacLeod and S. Subodha¬ 
nanda left in the morning. 10 May: Miss 
Greenstidel, S. Sadananda, and Swami 
Subodhananda, Suren (Swamiji's nephew) 
and Gargi (Gangi?) reach here at about 5:30 
p.m. 8 August: Subodh Maharaj left. 

1904 3 February: Letter from Gobind Lai ask¬ 
ing to send Kanai Maharaj to attend upon 
Subodh Maharaj at Almora who is unwell. 4 
February: Govind Lai writes Subodh Maharaj 
is better and there is no need to send anybody. 
Prakashananda who got ready to start did not 
go to Almora. 2 April: Letter from Subodh 
Maharaj that he will start from Almora on the 
3rd. 5 April: Subodh Maharaj with a coolie 
from Almora comes in the morning. 5 June: 
All except Amritajnanda], Mc.C., Subodh M. 
& Doctor go out to Dharmagarh & Eklaathiy- 
anoula. 22 September: Subodh M., Kanai M. 
and Mohan Lai go to fish down in the stream 
& catch some fish. I October: Swamis P., 
Subodhananda, Kanai and Ram Chanda row 
on the lake. 6 October: Subodh Maharaj has 
fever. 7 October: Subodh Maharaj free from 
fever. 2 November: Swamis Subodhananda 


and Nirbhayananda leave for Almora in the 
morning with Naha. 27 December: Letter from 
Swami Subodhananda that no house is ob¬ 
tainable at Bareilly. 

1905 1 March: News reed, from Mother that S. 
Turiyananda, S. Subodhananda & Krishnalal 
arrived at Pilibhit on 25th Ult. 

Swami Turiyanandaji Maharaj's Visit 
1905 1 March: News reed, from Mother that S. 
Turiyananda, S. Subodhananda & Krishnalal 
arrived at Pilibhit on 25th Ult. 30 March: 
Swami Turiyananda and Amritananda came 
at 5 o'clock in the evening. Prem Sing comes 
back with S.T. 3 May: S.T., S.P., R.C. and Mr. 
Natekar went to Dharamghar. 7 Mai/: S.T. S.P. 

R. C. and Mr. Natekar go to Lohaghat. 9 May: 
Tailor comes and brings caps and long coat of 

S. T. Long coat of S.T. returned as it was too 
big. 25 May: Swamis see one leopard in the 
Ashrama compound under the wild pear 
tree. 4 jiine: S.T, S.S. and S.P. go out for an 
excursion in the morning and come back in 
the evening. Chandan Singh goes to post and 
accompanies Swamis. 21 September: Black¬ 
smith Shakti brings Swami Ts billstick. 1 Oc¬ 
tober: S.T, S. Prak, S. Param and S.K. go put 
signpost at the school-house. 18 October: S.T 
and S.K. start for Almora. Nayan Sing and 
Kshemia go with them. 

Szpami Saradanandaji Maharaj's Visit 

1906 24 July: Swami Saradananda and Swami 
Kanai arrive at 11:50 in the morning. 2 August: 
Narottam of Phoorty takes 3 notes of Rs. 100 
each and gives the amount. 200 of Mother and 
100 of Saradananda. 6 August: Swami 
Saradananda leaves the Ashrama with 
Swami Kanai at 2:30 p.m. 

Visit of Swami Vivekananda 
In March 1899, the Seviers and Swami 
Swarupananda began their work in the new 
Ashrama, making additions and alterations 
to the existing buildings. In July of the same 
year, three other disciples of Swamiji — Swa¬ 
mis Virajananda, Sachchidananda (Senior) 
and Vimalananda — joined as inmates of the 
monastery. As is always the case, those early 
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days were one of untold difficulties and hard¬ 
ships in a remote place. There was austerity 
no doubt but these initiators were ready to 
face every difficult situation with calm and 
cheer. Strenuous work coupled with intense 
meditation characterized those days. 

The hard work and austere life began to 
make its demands on Captain Sevier. He fell 
seriously sick and passed away on 28 October 
1900 at the age of fifty-five. Affectionately 
called Titaji' by all including Mrs. Sevier, the 
passing away of Pifaji was a great loss to the 
Ashrama and a severe jolt to Mrs. Sevier who 
however bore the brunt of the bereavement 
and continued her work calmly, bravely and 
with equipoise. The mortal remains of Mr. 
Sevier, in accordance to his wish, were cre¬ 
mated on the bank of a mountain stream, 
popularly known as the Mayavati river, with 
Vedic rites, with new silk cloth, ghee, sandal¬ 
wood, camphor, etc. 

Swami Vivekananda, then in the West, 
felt a premonition of Mr. Sevier's passing 
away, and cut short his programme to see his 
devoted disciple. He reached the shores of 
India on 6 December 1900 and, coming to 
Belur Math, learnt the sad news of Mr. 
Sevier's passing. Much was his sense of dis¬ 
appointment that he could not see his beloved 
disciple once more while yet alive despite his 
hurrying to India. On 11 December, he wrote 
to Miss MacLeod from Belur Math, 'I arrived 
night before last. Alas! my hurrying was of 
no use. Poor Captain Sevier passed away, a 
few days ago.' (CW, vol. 6, p. 439) In another 
letter to Mrs. Bull dated 15 December, he 
wrote, 'It was a tremendous blow, for sure. I 
don't know the future of the work in the 
Himalayas. I am expecting daily a letter from 
Mrs. Sevier who is still there.' (CW, voi. 8, p. 
540) 

Feeling an intense urge to visit Mayavati 
to console the bereaved Mrs. Sevier, Swamiji 
sent her a telegram informing that he would 
be going, and stating that the exact date 
would be made known before starting. Mrs. 
Sevier was well aware of the many difficul¬ 


ties. Firstly, Mayavati was situated in the 
midst of a forest, many miles from the nearest 
town or village, and so news was slow to 
travel. Secondly, there was not even a katclm 
road, and one had to travel along only bridle 
paths that snaked up and down the hills. So, 
to enable the Mayavati inmates to make the 
necessary arrangements, Mrs. Sevier asked 
Swamiji to inform her the date of his arrival 
at least eight days in advance. Though 
Swamiji had wired saying that he was leaving 
Calcutta on 27 December and would be reach¬ 
ing Kathgodam on the 29th, this news 
reached Mayavati only on the 25th. Swamiji 
had also sent a telegram to his Almora friend, 
Lala Badri Shah, in order to be sure that he 
was received by someone at Kathgodam. Lala 
Badri Shah had sent Lala Govind Shah from 
Almora to receive Swamiji and bring him to 
Almora. However, despite the delay in re¬ 
ceiving the telegram, Swami Virajananda 
went from village to village, engaged some 
dandi-men and coolies at high rates, and 
brought them by forced marches to Kathgo¬ 
dam by 12 midnight on 28 December [The 
Ston/ofan Epoch, p. 84], covering the distance 
of sixty-five miles in two days, instead of the 
usual three. Swamiji with Swami Shivananda 
and Swami Sadananda reached Kathgodam 
on the 29th at 5 a.m. and on hearing Swami 
Virajananda's achievement, exclaimed, 
'That's my man!' 

Though Lala Govind Shah pressed 
Swamiji to travel first to Almora, Swamiji 
decided to go to Mayavati on the earnest en¬ 
treaties of Swami Virajananda, though he also 
decided to take a day's rest at Kathgodam to 
enable his tired disciple and himself to recoup 
their health before facing the hardships of the 
hill journey. The party halted at Bhimtal for 
the midday meal and halted at Dhari in the 
evening. They spent the night in a dak bunga¬ 
low. The next day was a troublesome journey 
with rain and possibility of snow. Nearly at 
3 p.m. they reached Paurhapani, and a little 
sympathy on the part of Swamiji for the 
dandi-men in allowing them a cup of tea, cost 
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the party a lot of inconvenience, they being 
forced to spend the night in what they called 
that 'awful hole'. That was coincidentally the 
night which marked the passing of the nine¬ 
teenth century and the advent of the twenti¬ 
eth. Next morning the party continued their 
journey through twelve inches of snow. Inter¬ 
estingly, Swamiji was charmed by the scene 
of snow-covered hills and trees, and often 
exclaimed, pointing to some ugly snow¬ 
capped stump or bodlder, 'Look, how snow 
makes everything beautiful!' The party 
halted for the day at the Moumalla dak bun¬ 
galow. The next morning the snow thawed, 
and the journey to Devidhura and Dhunaghat 
was pleasant. The Swami walked a part of the 
way, supporting himself with a staff on one 
side and by the shoulder of Swami Vifa- 
jananda on the other. How poor in health 
Swamiji was at this time can be gauged by his 
remarks: 'See, how weak and aged I have 
become. I feel even this short walk so difficult, 
while in former days I thought nothing of 
walking twenty to twenty-five miles in the 
mountains... .You see, my son, now I am com¬ 
ing to the end!' The Swami with his party 
arrived at Mayavati on 3 January. When he 
caught sight of the Ashrama and its building, 
he was much pleased. Reaching the stream in 
the canyon below, he heard the Ashrama bell 
strike twelve. He was so keen to reach the 
Ashrama that he mounted a horse and 
pressed on at full speed. The Ashrama had 
been artistically decorated for the occasion 
with evergreens and flowers. The joy of the 
disciples knew no bounds on meeting 
Swamiji after a very long time. 

Unfortunately, during most of SwamijTs 
stay, Mayavati was snow-bound, so that he 
was compelled to remain indoors a great deal 
of the time; he could not take long walks, 
much as he desired to do. He was given at first 
a room in the first floor of the Ashrama. The 
cold being too intense, he moved on the 9th 
to the library room on the ground floor which 
had a big fire place (vide Life ofSwavii Vivek- 
amnda, vol. 2, p. 567). He remained at 


Mayavati till the noon of 18th (vide Life of 
Swami Vivekananda, vol. 2, p. 575). Though he 
was all the while in high spirits, Swamiji's 
health was far from being good, he suffered 
from asthma, which though not severe, 
alarmed those with him. 

On the morning of the 4th, Swamiji went 
for a walk to the Lohaghat boundary, and 
rode back. Hail came on as they were return¬ 
ing and then it began to snow the whole day 
with slight remissions. About six inches of 
snow fell before it stopped in the evening. 

On the 5th the weather being clear, 
Swamiji was better. It was all white snow 
outside. Swamiji on this day told Swami 
Swarupananda of his ideas regarding the 
work that he desired to be carried out at the 
Advaita Ashrama. This we have discussed 
earlier in the narration and so we desist from 
repeating it. Swamiji was full of Captain 
Sevier and his being a martyr to the cause at 
Mayavati. Sometimes talking on obedience, 
he said that 'obedience and respect cannot be 
enforced by word of command, nor can they 
be exacted. It depends on the man, upon his 
loving nature and exalted character. None 
can resist true love and greatness.' At the 
same time he emphasized the need for loyalty 
to the work undertaken, loyalty to the organi¬ 
zation, and loyalty to the man placed in 
charge of a centre. Mother Sevier, 
Brahmachari Amritananda and Swami 
Swarupananda 'went out Champavat way in 
the evening and saw the footprints of a pan¬ 
ther on the snow all along the path a good 
way and those of a deer ahead'. 

January 6 was a clear day, though the 
snow had hardened with frost. On this day 
Swamiji received many visitors and wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Bull: 

Mrs. Sevier is a strong woman, and has 
borne her loss quietly and bravely. She is com¬ 
ing over to England in April, and I am g(Mng 
over with her. I ought to come to England as 
early as I can this summer; and as she must go 
to attend to her husband's affairs, I accompany 
her. This place is very, very beautiful, and they 
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have made it simply exquisite. It is a huge 
place several acres in area, and is very well 
kept. I hope Mrs. Sevier will be in a position to 
keep it up in the future. She wishes it ever so 
much, of course....It is snowing heavily here, 
and I was caught in a blizzard on the way; but 
it is not very cold, and all this exposure to the 
snows for two days on my way here seems to 
have done me a world of good. Today I walked 
over the snow uphill about a mile, seeing Mrs. 
Sevier's lands; she has made beautiful roads all 
over. Plenty of gardens, fields, orchards, and 
large forests, all in her land. The living houses 
are so simple, so clean, and so pretty, and 
above all so suited for the purpose... .The snow 
is lying all round six inches deep, the sun is 
bright and glorious, and now in the middle of 
the day we are sitting outside, reading. And 
the snow all about us! The winter here is very 
mild in spite of the snow. The air is dry and 
balmy, and the water beyond all praise. (CW, 
vol. 5, pp. 151-3) 

The morning of January 7 was clear. 
Swamiji with Swamis Shivananda, Sachchi- 
dananda, Mrs. Sevier and others climbed to 
Dharamgarh early in the day. Swamiji did the 
climb fairly well. Situated at a height of about 
7000 feet, this highest point within the 
Mayavati boundary afforded the finest view 
of the Himalayan snow ranges. Extremely 
pleased, Swamiji wished to have a hermitage 
built there, where he could meditate in soli¬ 
tude. This wish of his was fulfilled in May 
1997 with the building of a small 'meditation 
comer', work on which started on 26 April 
1997. The Mayavati Diary Entry of 7 March 
1966 gives 'Vivekananda Pitha' as the 'new 
name' of Dharamgarh. 

His favourite was the lakeside. One day, 
walking there with Mrs. Sevier and others, he 
said to her, 'In the latter part of my life, I shall 
give up all public work and pass my days in 
writing books and whistling merry tunes by 
this lake, free as a child.' Many, perhaps in 
fond remembrance of Swamiji, used to take 
boat rides on the lake; the boat would capsize 
and the members would get completely 


drenched (Diary Entries, 24 September 1923, 
6 August, 1926)! However, the heavy torren¬ 
tial rains and the flood water from the lakes 
which swept huge trees even, caused much 
alarm once in a while and the lake was 
drained often and on and used for growing 
wheat (vide Diary Entry dated 30 August 
1950, 12 and 14 October 1950). It was also 
pointed out by experts that the lake might 
cause landslide and so the water was once 
and for all drained out during the time of 
Swami Chidatmanandaji Maharaj [vide infor¬ 
mation supplied by Sri Fakir Ram an 
Ashrama worker of those days (1950-1996, 
and since deceased) to Swami Mumuksha- 
nandaji] and the erstwhile lake used for grow¬ 
ing wheat. Yet, one is reminded of Swamiji's 
visit and his strolls by the lakeside. 

At the earnest desire of some of the in¬ 
mates, a shrine room with a photograph of Sri 
Ramakrishna installed in it had been set up 
for some time at Mayavati. One day Swamiji 
happened to go to the room and see that 
regular worship was being done with flow¬ 
ers, incense, and other offerings. He said 
nothing just then, but in the evening when all 
were gathered about the fireplace, he spoke 
vehemently disapproving of ritual worship 
in an Advaita Ashrama. It should never have 
been done, he said. He quoted profusely 
many of the ideas enshrined in the Prospectus 
of the Advaita Ashrama but did not order 
them to do away with the worship-room. The 
worship was discontinued from 18 March 
1902. After Swami Vivekananda's demise, 
Swami Vimalananda, who still doubted 
whether it was right for him to profess him¬ 
self a member of the Advaita Ashrama when 
he leaned towards dualism, appealed to the 
Holy Mother in this connection. In her 
thought-provoking reply from Jayrambati 
(received on 7 September 1902), the Holy 
Mother expressed: 

One who is our guru [Sri Ramakrishna], he 
is Advaita. Since you all are his disciples, you 
too are Advaitins. I can emphatically say, you 
are surely Advaitavadins. 
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Convey my love and blessings to Mrs. 
Sevier. Let all of you accept my blessings... .It 
is a woman's Math; stay carefully in the Math. 
Swamiji's strength is no more.... (vide Life of 
Szoami Vivekananda, vol. 2, p. 572) 

On 8 January Swamiji did not go out. It 
snowed from 3 p.m. and stopped in the eve¬ 
ning. Swamiji did not sleep well the first part 
of the night. On the 9th, Swamiji went out in 
the morning for a short walk to the Bungalow 
with Mother Sevier, and Swamis Swaru- 
pananda and Sachchidananda. In the after¬ 
noon he met Mr. Beadon, son of a former 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and a tea- 
planter, who had come from Chirapani, along 
with one Pandit Kashiram, on invitation from 
Mrs. Sevier. They stopped at the Ashrama for 
the night and slept in the drawing room (Go/- 
kamra). 

On the 10th, the sky was clear, and there 
was a grand view of the snow peaks. Swamiji 
complained of asthma the previous night. In 
the afternoon and the evening Swamiji wrote 
an article 'Aryans and Tamilians' for Prabud¬ 
dha Bharata. (C\N, vol. 4, p. 296) While at 
Mayavati, Swamiji was invited by Lala Badri 
Shah to be his guest at Almora, but Swamiji 
had declined and instead asked the old gen¬ 
tleman to come to Mayavati if he could. So, 
Lala Badri Shah accompanied by his younger 
brother, Lala Mohanlal Shah, met the Swami 
on 10th; and there was of course Lala Govind 
Shah who had accompanied Swamiji from 
Kathgodam. Swamiji slept in the sitting room 
(drawing room). 

The weather was fine on the 11th but 
Swamiji was not well. The Tahsildar (of 
Champavat) with others came to see Swamiji. 
On the 12th, Swamiji was feeling better and 
went out for a walk. Lala Badri Shah had 
brought a sun-dial which he presented to the 
Ashrama. Swami Virajananda made a large, 
delicious block of ice-cream with the help of 
the thick slab of ice that had formed on the 
lake. This the Swami highly relished. 

January 13 was Swamiji's birthday! He 
was thirty-eight. The day was raining, but 


Swamiji was feeling better and had had a 
good sleep at night. January 14 was Mr. 
Sevier's birthday; he would have been fifty- 
six had he been alive. On this day, Swamiji 
wrote two articles for Prabuddha Bharata: 
'Stray Remarks on Theosophy', a sincere criti¬ 
cism, and 'The Social Conference Address', a 
reply to Mr. Justice Ranade's Presidential Ad¬ 
dress at the Indian Social Conference of 1900. 
He made also a translation of 'Nasadiya- 
Sukta' of the Rig~Veda at the request of a 
friend. 

The 15th was a clear day with a little 
snow on the ground. The Swami went up to 
the lake and enjoyed a walk by its side. He 
also wrote a letter to Mr. Sturdy, whose wife 
had passed away, saying: 

So sorry to learn the passing away of Mrs. 
Sturdy. She has been a very good wife and 
good mother, and it is not ordinarily one meets 
with such in this life. This life is full of shocks, 
but the effects pass away anyhow, that is the 
hope. (CW, vol. 5, p. 153) 

Lala Badri Shah and Lala Mohan Shah with 
servants left for Almora. Lala Govind Shah 
stayed behind. 

Swamiji's disciples served him in every 
possible way during his stay at Mayavati. 
One day, however, dinner being exceedingly 
late, he became impatient at the evident lack 
of punctuality and seeming remissness. He 
blamed everyone and finally went to the 
kitchen to reprimand Swami Virajananda, 
who was then cooking in a room that was 
thick with smoke, blowing at a smoldering 
fire, and doing his best in the matter of cook¬ 
ing! Swamiji did not say anything then, but 
when food was finally offered, Swamiji said, 
'Take it away! I shall have none of it!' The 
disciple knew well his Master, he placed the 
dishes near Swamiji and waited. Like a child 
Swamiji sat down and on tasting the food, 
found it to be delicious. All his anger van¬ 
ished and praising the cooking highly, he 
said, 'Now I know why I got so angry; I was 
frightfully hungry!' 

To Brahmachari Amntananda who was 
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then at Mayavati, Swamiji said: 'You see how 
they serve me! To a Westerner, this devotion 
may seem servile, and you maybe shocked at 
the way I accept all this service without re¬ 
monstrance. But you must understand the 
Indian idea, then everything will be clear to 
you. This is the spontaneous devotion of the 
disciple to the guru. This service to the guru 
is one of the means by which the disciple 
progresses in spirituality.' 

The 16th was cloudy in the morning, and 
very chilly. Lala Govind Shah left for Tanak- 
pur. Chinta went to the village for coolies. 
Swamiji had had a good sleep at night. In the 
evening, Swamiji went for a walk with 
Mother Sevier. She wrote and sent a message 
to the Tahsildar, and in the evening he sent 
his horse for the Swami (perhaps to take him 
to the plains. Being confined indoors most of 
the time, Swamiji had become impatient to go 
down to the plains). Jaydeb went to the 
Tahsildar and brought back the dandi. The 
difficulties to get coolies even at high rates 
made Swamiji impatient. 

The 17tti, Swamiji's last full day at 
Mayavati, was cloudy. It had not been possi¬ 
ble to arrange for coolies even by the evening. 
Swamiji had spent a bad night and so he 
began chaffing at the coolies having not ar¬ 
rived. To allay Swamiji's anxiety, Swami Vi- 
rajananda said, 'Never mind, Swamiji! In that 
case [of not getting coolies], we ourselves will 
carry you down somehow!' Swamiji laughed 
outright and said jovially, 'Oh, I see! you are 
scheming to throw me into the Khud [can¬ 
yon]!' Cedia went for the coolies at about 
1 p.m. 

On the 18th, Swami Swarupananda 
went to Chirapani to bring coolies from Mr. 
Beadon's tea estate, and had ten of them sent 
to Mayavati by 11.30 a.m. But by this time the 
person who had been sent from Mayavati two 
or three days before managed to engage coo¬ 
lies in the nearby villages, and had returned 


with the required number. So those collected 
by Swami Swarupananda had to be dis¬ 
missed with sufficient recompense. On the 
way Swamiji, who started from Mayavati by 
noon (vide Life of Swami Vivekananda, vol. 2, 
p. 575), met Swami Swarupananda (who had 
left Chirapani at 12.30 p.m. and encountered 
a little hail on the way), and the latter accom¬ 
panied Swamiji as far as Champavat. There 
they stopped for the night in the dak bunga¬ 
low. 

We bring our narration of the main epi¬ 
sodes to a close at this stage reminding our 
readers of the immense association that 
Mayavati has with some of the direct disci¬ 
ples of Sri Ramakrishna, particularly 
Swamiji, and of Swamiji's objective in setting 
up this Ashrama at the Himalayan heights. It 
is for the inmates and the visiting guests to 
live up to Swamiji's expectation, to train 
themselves to live and breathe with Advaitic 
consciousness and realization. Alertness, 
communion with Nature, same-sightedness, 
solitude, silence, sincere spiritual practices, 
self-examination, study — all aimed at self- 
improvement are, no doubt, the watchwords 
in this endeavour. 
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Some Lectures Delivered by Dr. J.C. Bose at 

Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati 

Nervous Impulses 

Report of a lecture by DR. J.C. BOSE at the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati 

In this article, Dr. ].C. Bose, who often visited the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, and gave 
lectures while on such visits to this place much after his heart, provides a great insight: It 
lies with me, and me alone, to determine, whether the thing that was intended as a blow, 
shall not be to me the highest good. It is not what happens to us, but what we make of it, that 
is the crucial factor in our lives'. This is reprinted from Prabuddha Bharata, August 1911, 


p. 150. 

On the afternoon of 23 June [1911], the 
Mother [Mrs. Sevier] brought her guests up to 
the Ashrama, and there monks and visitors 
sat in a circle, to listen to a talk by Dr. J.C. Bose. 
It has become a custom with Dr. Bose, when 
visiting Mayavati, to give at least one lecture 
to the assembled monks, and on this, his third 
visit, the tradition was notably maintained. 

Dr. Bose is the ideal teacher. Not only 
does he start always from the familiar, and 
make each point simple to demonstration, as 
he proceeds, but he appears unable to pass 
from one step of an argument to another, until 
definitely satisfied that all, even the lowliest 
of his hearers, understands. 

On the present occasion, the lecture was 
on Nervous Impulses. The speaker began by 
pointing out that while we were all seated in 
a circle, round which would pulse the mes¬ 
sage that he would speak, there must be 
something between us to carry his thought. 
That something was the air. Without it, 
though he might speak, and we listen, there 
would be no sound. Thus we were dependent 
on three different things — a sound-pro¬ 
ducer, a sound-carrier and a sound-receiver. 
Passing to electrical systems, he made dia¬ 
grams of batteries, or current-generators, 
with their wire conductors, leading to receiv¬ 


ers, and he showed how the self-same cur¬ 
rent, pulsing along the wires, might be ex¬ 
pressed in the receiver, as a sound — in a bell 
— as a flash of light — in a lamp — or as 
motion. In the needle-telegraph, which again 
was shown by diagram, we were made to 
understand how the needle was deflected to 
right or left, according as the wires brought 
plus or minus electricity to the receiver. Here 
it was clear that there must be two different 
kinds of impulse. 

A man, similarly, from one point of 
view, was such a system. From his brain, 
white threads, or nerves, went out to all parts 
of the body, as conductors of impulses. Mes¬ 
sages from the whole universe, falling upon 
these nerve-ends, were conveyed by them to 
the brain, there to awaken, perhaps sensation, 
perhaps a returning impulse. Sensations 
might be of light, of sound, of touch, or what 
not. From this point of view, the message sent 
inwards along the nerves was called stimulus, 
and the reply, whether the movement or sen¬ 
sation was called response. Strike, or prick, or 
bum the muscle of the arm for example, and 
immediately it responds, by thickening, 
shortening and contracting. It twitches up, 
and moves itself away from the source of 
stimulus. But here it is clear that two different 
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kinds of impulse might be sent, for we can 
relax the arm by will, as well as contract it. Or 
we may see this duality of current in another 
way — as pleasure and pain. Let us stroke or 
tickle gently, and have we not a sensation of 
pleasure and relaxation? The kitten visibly 
swells under our caresses but let the same 
contact be multiplied in strength. We have 
now a blow, and we shrink from the pain. 
Thus with heat, with light, with almost every 
form of stimulus, ;the feeble application pro¬ 
duces pleasure, the excessive, pain. 

Here the lecturer passed on to the plant 
and showed that in the sensitive plant. Mi¬ 
mosa, we have something like a vegetable 
rnrm, which can be lowered and again raised, 
in, response to stimulus. Then a few minutes 
Ivere spent on one of Dr. Bose's own discov¬ 
eries, and we examined the nerve-threads in 
ferns and cauliflower. Returning to the ques¬ 
tion of the animal nerve, and repeating the 
same statement as before, that the nerve, car¬ 
rying messages of pleasure or pain, must 
have two different methods of expressing 
these — which for the sake of convenience, 
might be thought of as right-handed and left- 
handed molecular twists — it was clear that 
in a message of pain, there must also be the 
potentiality of the gentler pleasurable mes¬ 
sage, only marked, or overcome, by the vol¬ 
ume of the painful. Dr. Bose then asked the 
question. Have I anything within, by which to 


pre-determine the message that a nerve shall 
carry? He showed how a slight pre-disposi¬ 
tion, a slight 'tuning' on the part of the nerve 
itself, might be sufficient to convert a current 
of pain back as it were, into one of pleasure. 
Hence rising to the height of the argument, a 
man might live in the midst of suffering, and 
never know it. That which was within was 
everything, '/f lies with me, and me alone, to 
determine,' he ended, 'whether the thing that was 
intended as a blow, shall not be to me the highest 
good/ 'It is not what happens to us, but what we 
make of it, that is the crucial factor in our lives/ 

The little audience had listened breath¬ 
less, to the gradual unfoldment of this signifi¬ 
cance of the subjective element in life, and one 
exclaimed, as we broke up, 'Hoto luonderfully 
science can be spiritualised!' 

The vision of the snows, that had been in 
sight when we sat down, had faded, when we 
rose, and only the sombre shadows of the 
dusk were left. Nightfall was at hand, amidst 
the looming purple of the hills. For a few 
minutes we remained, in friendly chat, and 
then we parted, guests and hosts, thinking 
with sadness, of the longer parting, only a few 
days away, when the workers should have 
left us, to return to their work. [But then we 
may also say that there is happiness in recall¬ 
ing to our memory this grand meeting laden 
with great spiritual insight, can't we? It is up 
to us how we look at it!] □ 



Whether Plants Feel 

The follozoing report is taken from the recording in the Mayavati Diary. 


Dr. Bose gave a very interesting lecture 
in the afternoon [of 8 June 1912] which lasted 
for three quarters of an hour from 3-50 P.M. 
All were present including Amritananda and 
Mohanlal. A light refreshment was a fitting 
termination to the entertaining discourse. 
They left in the evening. 


The subject of the discourse was 
'Whether Plants Feel' — if so, how long do 
they take to respond? What is the compara¬ 
tive sensitiveness of plants in relation to ani¬ 
mals? 

He [Dr. Bose] began by saying that a 
stimulus takes a certain time before it gets a 
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response. This stimulus may be of different 
forms, e.g. it may be a sound stimulus, a light 
stimulus, an electric stimulus, and so forth. 
The feebler the stimulus, the greater time it 
takes to elicit the response. For instance, if I 
am called by a distant voice, I doubt whether 
I have been called or not, but in the case of a 
loud call, I at once jump up. But the difficulty 
is when the stimulus, the blow, is so strong as 
to make an instantaneous response, how to 
measure this infinitesimal time between the 
blow and its response? 

By making use of the lever principle and 
using a very long index, 'the writer', it is 
practicable to magnify the record. One por¬ 
tion of the lever's arm is to be several times 
the other. Now, the apparatus which he [Dr. 
Bose] invented in the course of his laborious 
experiments was shown by a crude model, 
which Mr. Boshi [Sen] got ready for the occa¬ 
sion. It was a lever with its fulcrum very much 
on the side of the arm, and a long 'writer' 
attached to it. There was a writing pad which 
could be made to slide by its own weight just 
under the 'writer', which, if* a pencil be at¬ 
tached to it, will draw a line on the pad. But 
he improved the stationary index [to obtain a 
series of dots instead] by one oscillating to 
and away from the pad [and impinging on the 
pad at regular intervals]. 

Those who know music know that by a 
long string a base sound is produced on the 
violin, but on shortening the string, a gradu¬ 
ally higher and higher pitch [results]. That is 
to say, the vibrations become quicker in pro¬ 
portion to the shortness of the string. Now, by 
careful arrangement he found out a very thin 
metal index of a definite length which could 
be made to oscillate exactly ten times a sec¬ 
ond. Gradually he improved it to 100 times a 
second. 

He further improved this by bringing to 
bear upon it another elastic metal index in the 
neighbourhood of this index, exactly tuned to 
it. By an electrical arrangement this 2nd piece 
may be oscillated exactly 100 times a second, 
and this will make the other vibrate exactly 


100 times a second. One great gain of this 
oscillation of the index is that it minimizes 
friction. And instead of a line, a series of dots 
are placed in a vertical line on the sliding pad. 

Now, by connecting a leaf of the plant to 
be experimented on to that end of the arm of 
the lever nearer the fulcrum, and making an 
Arrangement for a complete electrical circuit, 
a shock can be given to the leaf at a particular 
moment. In the pad there is a very thin wire, 
and the arrangements are such that as it [the 
pad] slides down by its own weight on a 
button being pressed, only at one moment 
will this wire, coming nearest the other por¬ 
tion of the [electrical] arrangement, make the 
circuit closed, a shock will be given to the leaf, 
and' if any response is given, the end of the 
arm connected with [the] leaf will move and 
at once the index will leave its vertical line of 
dots and inscribe a horizontal series on the 
pad [actually the dots will be at a resultant 
angle]. Now the moment of the shock can be 
determined — the pad going on sliding down 
— by the thin wire attached to the pad; and 
how long the plant took [to respond] can be 
ascertained by the number of the dots in the 
vertical line, and just where the vertical line 
gives place to the horizontal marks lohen the 
plant has responded. Now, as the index vi¬ 
brates exactly 100 times a second, each dot 
means the lapse of Vloo times a second. If 
there be 6 such vertical dots, ^/loo of a second 
must have elapsed between the shock and the 
response, in other words ^/loo of a second is 
the 'response-time' of the plant under those 
definite conditions. That the same results are 
obtained time after time under similar condi¬ 
tions showed that this recording of the re¬ 
sponse-time was a scientific phenomenon. 

Under varying conditions, the same 
plant has been observed to take different re¬ 
sponse-times, as for instance — less in heat 
and more in cold, less in summer than in 
winter, less in the morning than in the eve¬ 
ning, and so forth. Also, different plants have 
different response-times. 

He said that under the naive impression 
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that plant life is lower than animal, he had 
tfied 3 years in vain for satisfactory results, 
and after that he came by the remarkable 
result that the mimosa is ten times as quick as 
a frog in giving the response! In the cases of 
failure, the blow had been always too violent 
and the plants gave only one response and 
were killed. 

He perfected his instrument so that even 
a thousandth of a second could be measured. 
Ahd the plant recorded its own history, with 
all human intervention eliminated, unerr* 
ingly, by the mere pressing of a button! 

As he finished his lecture, he gave quite a 
spiritual turn to the whole discourse by adding 
that as it has always been the best endeavour of 


scientists to lessen material friction as far as pos¬ 
sible to get the best results, so in human concerns 
also, we should try our best to minimize the human 
friction, which is Ignorance. 

On being asked whether plants feel pleas¬ 
ure and pain. Dr. Bose said that he could give 
no definite answer, because it was extremely 
unsafe to go by human analogy. Only symp¬ 
toms were what he could get. And the crite¬ 
rion of pleasurableness or painfulness is that 
in the former case we draw nearer the stimu¬ 
lus, and in the latter we go away from it. 

Asked as to whether all matter responds, 
he said, yes, if the term 'response' be taken in 
a wide sense, to mean some kind of change! 


The Underlying Unity of Life 

Reprinted from Prabuddha Bharata,/iJy 2923, p. 232. 


Professor J.C. Bose, M.A., D.Sc., C.I.E., 
C.S.I., of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
who is widely celebrated in scientific circles 
in Europe and America, as well as in his own 
land, was again a most welcome visitor at our 
Ashrama. He is always delighted to spend the 
summer holidays at our Ashrama because of 
the opportunity for solitude and complete 
retirement as well as for the calm and deep 
thinking it affords, and also because of the 
great beauty of the surrounding scene. And 
again, as the chief event of his stay, so far as 
the Mother [Sevier] and inmates of the 
Ashrama were concerned, was the lecture, 
which he has given each time of his visits, 
concerning the lines of his research. 

This year, however, the lecture which 
has always been held in the Ashrama library, 
proved an even more interesting event than 
the previous lectures, considered both from 
the text of his subject and the number of hear¬ 
ers. As to the latter, the Mother had invited 
the European residents of the nearby station 
of Lohaghat, headed by Mr. R. Nestor, the 


Sub-divisional Officer, to attend the address; 
also the Tahsildar Sahib of Champawat had 
been invited. Thus, in all, there was a gather¬ 
ing of quite thirty persons, a considerable 
audience for a lecture in a monastery situated 
in the heart of the Himalayas and far distant 
from towns and railways. 

The subject of Professor Bose's lecture 
was The Irritability of Plants'. For the occa¬ 
sion his assistant, Bosiswar Sen, B.Sc., had 
made, at his instructions, a sample of a re¬ 
cording instrument frequently used in the 
experiments at the Presidency College Labo¬ 
ratory. With this instrument, to which a plant 
had been attached. Professor Bose illustrated 
his ideas on plant response and the methods 
employed for making automatic records. It 
was the automatism of the plant in writing 
out its own history tmder the influence of 
various shocks and narcotics which proved of 
the greatest interest to the distinguished lec¬ 
turer's audience. He pointed out, by draw¬ 
ings and lucid explanation, the astonishing 
fact that plants respond to external stimuli in 
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much the same way that animals respond; in 
fact in some instances the response is even 
more complex and quicker in plants. Pre¬ 
viously it had been supposed, so said Profes¬ 
sor Bose, that the response of a plant was 
purely physical or hydro-mechanicaL 
Through his successful investigations, how¬ 
ever, he had been able to prove that the 
changes induced in a plant, through electric 
or other stimuli, were physiological, proving 
the existence of a nervous, living, sensitive 
apparatus in the structure of a plant. In mak¬ 
ing his experiments. Professor Bose said, it 
was necessary to invent an instrument that 
would record time to as infinitesimal a degree 
as a thousandth part of a second. He exhibited 
also the practical results of his new, demon¬ 
strated theories, how they would in time 
revolutionize practical botany. He also sug¬ 


gested how scientific discoveries proved, 
more and more as they were extended, the 
underlying unity of life, despite the multiplic¬ 
ity of living forms, and showed how science 
was in real consonance with the teachings of 
the Hindu philosophers that, 'From a multi- 
verse we proceed to a uni-verse.' 

The lecture proved most interesting, as 
may readily be imagined. The guests were 
entertained with light refreshments and in 
spite of a most rainy day and a journey of 
seven miles both in coming to and returning 
from Mayavati, the guests expressed their 
great interest and delight. Professor and Mrs. 
Bose remained in all about seven weeks at 
Mayavati, leaving this place on the twenty- 
third day of June [1913] to resume his inter¬ 
esting work in Calcutta. □ 



Sir J.C. Bose at Mayavati 






















An Artist at the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati 

Visit of Nandalal Bose to Advaita Ashrama 

A Member, Advaita Ashrama 

This article, as per Mayavati Diary Entry of 22 June 1942, was written by the 'President 
Swami [Revered Swami Pavitranandaji Maharaj] & Satya Krishna [Revered Swami 
Atmasthanandaji Maharaj]'. It has been reprinted from Prabuddha Bharata, September 
1942, pp. 433-5. The artist Nandalal Bose arrived on 18 June 1942 from Almora and left 
Mayavati (with his companions Vinayak Masoji and Shanti Dev Ghose) for Bagela on 
23 June 1942. 

This summer, quite unexpectedly, we approach the Ashrama! One could visibly see 


got a letter from a friend at Almora that Srijut 
Nandalal Bose, the famous artist and Director 
of the Kala Bhavan of Vishva-bharati, was 
desirous of visiting Mayavati — whether we 
could accommodate him for a short stay at 
our Ashrama. To accommodate Nandalal 
Babu?—by all means we will. We have heard 
so much about him. He is known as much as 
an artist as for his saintly character. It will be 
a nice thing to have him in our midst. We at 
once gave a reply to our friend to let us know 
the likely date of the arrival of Nandalal Babu 
at Mayavati. 

One day as I was sitting at our portico, 
deeply absorbed in reading in the Harijan 
about Mahatma Gandhi's demand for the 
British withdrawal from India as also his ear¬ 
nestness to resist Japanese aggression, I saw 
that a man of dark complexion in pyjamas 
and having a piece of cloth like a towel hung 
round his neck was approaching the 
Ashrama. Usually we do not get any visitor 
at this time in our Ashrama. So I was wonder¬ 
ing who that man might be “ inwardly not 
feeling very happy that I was going to be 
disturbed in reading that very interesting 
subject. The man was slowly approaching 
me. To my great delight I found on his near¬ 
ing me that he was Nandalal Babu. I heard 
that Nandalal Babu was very simple in his 
habit. But I could not imagine he was so sim¬ 
ple! And with what devotion and love did he 


that in his face. My annoyance at being dis¬ 
turbed in my reading was at once trans¬ 
formed into great joy and that to an infinite 
degree. As I welcomed Nandalal Babu — be¬ 
traying my great emotion at his so unex¬ 
pected a visit — in quiet but clear accents he 
said, T have come here as a pilgrim. This is a 
place of pilgrimage for me.' Nandalal Babu 
has great devotion for Swami Vivekananda. 
He has mixed very closely with some disci¬ 
ples of Sri Ramakrishna. He received much 
help and encouragement from Sister Nivedita 
in his work as an artist. All these combined, 
created in him a great desire to see the Hima¬ 
layan centre of the Ramakrishna Math, and in 
fulfilling that long-standing desire he defied 
his very old age. Indeed it was very bold for 
a man of his age to undertake such a difficult 
journey to Mayavati with many steep ascents 
and deep descents in the interior of the Hima¬ 
layas and no city comforts on the way. 

Nandalal Babu seemed to be a man of 
few words. He talked softly and not more 
than what was necessary. If asked any ques¬ 
tion he would give a very clear answer, to the 
entire satisfaction of the questioner, and then 
he would again be silent — absorbed in his 
own thoughts. It was not easy to draw him 
out. One feared that it would be disturbing 
him to ask a question. 

One afternoon I promised to show him a 
good scenery and took him for a walk. We 
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went to a place which overlooked the whole 
Ashrama and commanded a wide view of the 
Himalayan ranges — wave after wave, one 
behind another. The sun was setting and the 
crescent moon was just putting on a golden 
hue. We sat on a branch of a tree. Nandalal 
Babu seemed to like the spot. 

'Are you doing some painting work here 
at Mayavati?' I asked him, thinking that in 
this surrounding an artist will find much in¬ 
spiration for such works. 

'No, I am not,' promptly he replied, to 
my utter surprise. 

'An artist from America came here some 
years back. He made a lot of sketches at this 
place. As a matter of fact, he was always busy 
doing such works,' I rejoined. 

'Yes, artists in Europe and America, or 
people who follow their method, generally do 
so. When attracted by a beautiful object or 
scenery,' Nandalal Babu observed, 'they try 
to copy it then and there. But there are people 
who will not do that. They will try to retain in 
memory what they see, and afterwards they 
will draw. It may be that their productions 
will be quite different from what they actually 
have seen. Nevertheless, the result may be 
very valuable.' He continued bringing to con¬ 
trast the central feature of this method, 'Here 
is a leaf on this plant. One may draw a picture 
of this leaf looking at it. But one may meditate 
on this leaf, may feel by touch whether it is 
warm or cold, and then afterwards draw a 
picture. You will be surprised that in the latter 
case the result may be better.' 

I was really surprised at this and asked 
what was the use of touching the leaf and 
feeling the degree of its warmth or coldness 
in order to draw it in picture. 

Said Nandalal Babu: 'For identifying 
oneself with the subject. Unless one can fully 
identify oneself with the subject, one cannot 
produce the best result. If one meditates on 
the subject, one can visualize its setting much 
more clearly. If one looks at the subject and 
draws just from visual impression, the pro¬ 
duction will be a mere copy — a photograph. 


But if one follows the second method and 
looks at the subject not only with the physical 
eye but with the mental also, it will be a better 
work of art. 

'So, I am trying to absorb something 
from the atmosphere. It may be, what I shall 
produce on going back to my school will have 
absolutely no connection with the scenery I 
have seen here, but nevertheless it will have 
sure influence on my future productions.' 

I could not quite follow what he was 
saying and frankly asked him to make him¬ 
self more explicit. 

'By staying in this beautiful surrounding 
and seeing these sublime Himalayan land¬ 
scapes, I may develop, for instance, a breadth 
of vision, my mind may be raised to a higher 
plane. As a result what I shall produce after¬ 
wards may be of a higher order. 

'Indian art is idealistic. The Indians want 
to see the soul of a thing and give expression 
to that. If you can enter into the spirit of the 
Himalayas, you will have the contemplation 
of a grand sublimity. Afterwards if you draw 
the picture even of a human being, it will be 
very sublime. But artists in the West want to 
imitate. Either they try to copy the exact vis¬ 
ual sight or they try to delineate in incoherent 
details some sort of "dream experience" 
based on recent theories of psycho-analysis. 
One way or the other, it is extremely realis¬ 
tic.... If the Western artists will draw the pic¬ 
ture of a street, they will draw the picture of 
a street, a woman standing on a comer, a piece 
of newspaper on another corner, and so on. 
That is, they will jumble so many incoherent 
things together. If you ask them, what is the 
meaning of this?, they will say, this represents 
reality. Our present-day life is very much 
disturbed. This picture is the expression of 
our disturbed mind. But can't it be that when 
we shall see a thing, we shall see that only and 
not anything else? As for instance, the case of 
your meditation. When you meditate in¬ 
tensely, there is only one picture in your mind 
— other thoughts are kept away. But the 
Westerners generally have no conception of 
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that.... 

Tor an artist, real artistic sense and crea¬ 
tive power are the most important things. 
Having them, he may learn and develop tech¬ 
niques throughout his whole life — it does 
not matter. But lacking the first requisites, one 
cannot produce ariy real work of art. Some¬ 
times people give too much importance to 
technique in their overzeal to produce fin¬ 
ished works. 

'In idealistic art there is one danger. In 
the hands of incompetent persons it will de¬ 
generate into stiff symbolism. Nowadays in 
our country in the name of suggestive art 
people are producing things which can 
hardly be called works of art. For instance, 
pictures of gods and goddesses look flippant 
rather than sublime. They degrade rather 
than uplift the minds. Seeing this situation, 
some of us resolved, at one time, not to draw 
pictures of gods and goddesses. 

'But at some period or other every artist 
should be inspired by great ideals such as 
those of gods and goddesses in our mythol¬ 
ogy — sublime aspects of nature such as find 
expression in Chinese landscape painting. 
That will automatically uplift one's mind and 
as a result one's productions will be turned to 
a higher level. That is very important. Simply 
imitating nature is not art. One must enter into 
the soul of nature and have a new vision 
which expressed in lines and colours becomes 
a work of art. For instance, the great Himalaya 
is transformed into an image of Dhyani Bud¬ 
dha (Buddha in meditation) in the mind of an 
artist. The sublimity of the Himalayas is then 


transferred to the picture of Buddha. The 
sense of awe which you feel before the Hima¬ 
layas, you experience at seeing the picture of 
Buddha.' 

'Some hold the view,' I said, 'that the 
picture of Shiva with moon on the forehead 
appeared first before the mind of an artist, 
when he saw a crescent moon on the peak of 
a vast Himalayan range — looking absorbed 
in meditation.' 

'Yes, that is what I too mean. Buddha 
and Shiva do not make much difference.' 

'Now, if an artist works on this plan, the 
number of his productions will be only in 
proportion to the degree of inspiration he has 
received. As you say, there is a ratio between 
one's capacity to meditate and the amount of 
work one can do without undergoing spiri¬ 
tual deterioration. An artist may stop work 
for a very long time, because he has not the 
inspiration. And even on receiving inspira¬ 
tion he may have to nurture it for a long time 
before it is translated into a work of art. Till 
then, he must keep the secret. Otherwise the 
inspiration will be gone and he will lose the 
urge to work it out. As such, an artist ought 
to be a man of few words. He must be very 
taciturn, in order that he may absorb to his 
utmost the inspiration from his surround¬ 
ings, or be in touch with the soul behind 
nature.' 

Evening was advancing. We were in a 
spot not without the fear of wild animals. So 
we got up and quietly proceeded towards the 
Ashrama. □ 


The Philosophy of Art and the Faith of the Artist 

Whatfollozus is taken from the Mayavati Diary entry of 20 June 1942. Artist Nandalal 
Bose, instead of giving a lecture, chose to answer questions. A meeting was therefore 
arranged at 3.30 p.m. in the Golkamra. Almost all attended the class, and as the reader can 
easily assess, were highly rewarded. All the questions and answers have been exquisitely 
compiled and recorded by Br. Satyakrishna [now Revered Swami Atmasthanandaji 
Maharaj] into zuhat rightly deserves to be called an article on 'The Philosophy of Art and 
the Faith of the Artist'. 
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According to the artist, art is the expres¬ 
sion of Ananda, joy mixed with bliss. There 
are different stages in the realization of art. 
The expression of the artist becomes more 
comprehensive, more living and more natu¬ 
ral as the artist grows in the spirit of art more 
and more, enters deeper and deeper into his 
object, identifies more and more with his ob¬ 
ject. Finally, the artist is lost in his art and the 
expression conveys the whole of the thing 
expressed. It is usually found that sketches 
and pictures do not transmit the personality 
(as the artist would nomenclature it) of the 
object. It is so because the artist cannot enter 
into the subject [object] and cannot identify 
himself with the object. 

Art is a positive science. It is not mere 
imagination—it is not mere pastime — fancy 
— it is not simply pleasure. Art is a creation. 
Three things are essential for the creation of 
art — namely, originality, nature and tradi¬ 
tion. Art is dead without any of them. Art 
develops properly when all these three com¬ 
bine and harmonize into an organic whole. 
There is an unconscious mathematics of art. 
The proportions and balance of a sketch tes¬ 
tify to the mathematics of the artist. Of course, 
the very thought of learning a & p will be 
repulsive to him. 

Ethics and community very often chal¬ 
lenge art. Should art be divorced from moral¬ 
ity? Is art for art's sake? There is no question 
of good and bad, moral and immoral in art. 
To an artist there is the same joy in a dry leaf, 
in a decaying rose, in a dying man, in dreadful 
desert, as in a green life, in a budding rose, in 
a smiling youth and in a murmuring rivulet 
and laughmg lands. The artist finds the same 
rasa everywhere. He has a different eye to 
look, a creative heart & mind to watch. Where 
ordinary man finds things ordinary or rather 
obnoxious, the artist stands still and is lost in 
a mysterious joy. He finds divine rhythm and 
beauty everywhere. To him nothing is known 
as good and bad, moral and immoral. What 
he sees, he sees as beauty and joy. The artists 
have their being in a plane where petty weak¬ 


nesses of man cannot enter. An analogy may 
be put here to illustrate the standpoint of the 
artist. Just as God has created this universe 
where there are good and evil, joy and sor¬ 
row, light and darkness, and yet, in spite of 
these contradictory and conflicting things 
God enjoys His lUa — mysterious — play and 
is detached from these, so also an ideal artist 
creates so many things which may appear 
differently to different persons but at the 
same time to the artist they give a joy ineffa¬ 
ble. The artist is a witness of his creation — he 
enjoys but does not attach himself. It is not art 
that pollutes the morals of man. It is not the 
real artist that vitiates the pristine purity of 
man. It is art that opens a new vision for man. 
It is art that elevates human mind — nay, art 
gives man an upward push and kindles the 
divine light in man. Art that does not flood 
man with a celestial light, that does not make 
man noble and sublime, that does not spiritu¬ 
alize man is not art in the true sense of the 
term. The so-called art is a mere pastime of an 
idle worker. 

A true artist believes that the God of 
religion — the One Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss is attainable in and through art too. As 
soon as this faith goes away, no sincere artist 
can any more confine himself to a mere paint¬ 
ing of colour. To an ideal artist, the image of 
Buddha and a blade of grass are of equal 
worth. They are not equal because of their 
external beauty. The artist strives to find the 
intrinsic unity underlying the varied objects 
of nature. He too attempts to find i]\e caitanya- 
ananda-sat underlying all these manifest ob¬ 
jects. There are philosophers who told that 
thinking ripens into philosophy, philosophy 
consummates into poetry and there are artists 
who believe that art culminates into the high¬ 
est realization of man — which is the goal of 
religion. Art and religion are not two things 
poles asunder. They are sister virtues of man. 
Art endeavours to grasp the satyam-sivam- 
sundaram which is also the aim of religion. □ 
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Overheard in a Garden: An Allegory 

advaitin" 


To me the meanest flower that 
blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears. 

— 'Wordsioorth 

In the enchanting part of the world, the 
Himalayas, one lovely day in early summer, 
I was sitting in my garden, where numerous 
flowers bloomed. 

Long, long ago, many delightful stories 
were told of certain godly men, who lived in 
the recesses of these mountains, dwelling on 
high thoughts, possessing all the secrets of 
nature, and never growing old or weary. 
Surely, my mind must have been pondering 
on these legends upon this particular occa¬ 
sion, for what with the soul-soothing effect of 
the gentle air wafted from the snowy sum¬ 
mits, and the delicate perfumes floating 
around me, I seemed to become one with the 
spirit of nature, and a strange thing happened 
to me, for I became conversant of a discussion 
the flowers were carrying on in warm and 
fragrant breaths. 

The subject of their conversation was 
sun-worship, and which of their community 
worshipped in the best manner. An anemone 
was the first to express an opinion, — she 
peeped forth, and in a low voice was heard to 
say, that in her humble way she paid due 
homage to the sun, but she found him partial 
in his favours, showing himself more to other 
flowers than to herself. Her companions 
stated that this was not true, for it was well 
known that the anemone was not anxious for 
more light, preferring her own obscurity and 
shade. 


Mrs. Sevier. 


The portulaca, a plant of creeping habit, 
growing close to the ground, and surrounded 
by weeds, was the next to state her views. "My 
way is good," she declared, "I have a liking for 
the earth, because he supplies my require¬ 
ments, and I have many admirers: I do not 
often look at the sun, for he is so powerful and 
searching in his rays." 

Climbing over a trellis nearby, was a 
honey-suckle who, shaking with laughter, in¬ 
terrupted her. "Why," said he, "that is a very 
poor way, and as for your admirers, they are 
only dull little weeds, who know nothing. 
Now, notice how gracefully I extend my arms 
in worship, bearing a profusion of sweet 
flowers, thus attracting from far and near, 
innumerable bees who come to extract my 
wisdom." Before tlie portulaca could reply, a 
stiff, showy sun-flower of rich yellow colour, 
with a staring black eye, remarked — "7 con¬ 
sider the honey-suckle as foolish as the portu¬ 
laca, for how can a creeper that is so weak as 
to require support himself, — for was he not 
depending on the trellis? — talk about know¬ 
ing the proper means of worshipping the sun: 
moreover, his boast about the bees was ab¬ 
surd, for they only clustered round him, not 
to learn, but to satisfy their own needs. As¬ 
suredly," he added grandly, "7 may be proud 
of my erect attitude, and golden head, which 
I always keep turned towards the sun." It was 
now the rose"s opportunity to put in a word. 
"That is undoubtedly a good plan for you, 
who cannot act otherwise," she complacently 
responded, "but not to be compared to the 
style in which I pay my devotions. 7 offer a 
faultless form of magnificent colour, united 
with a lovely fragrance, which makes me a 
fitting recipient for the sun"s condescension." 
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Attention was now directed to a pom¬ 
pous voice coming from the direction of the 
hedge, where lay an old oak stump, around 
whose rugged back a spray of ivy twined. In 
a deliberate fashion the ivy addressed his 
companions: 'Observe, dear friends, my se¬ 
cure position; I cling to the old habits, as my 
ancestors have done before me, and prefer 
following our original modes of worship, 
gathered from my old associate on whose 
heart I recline/ 

At this avowal, a chorus of'dissent fol¬ 
lowed, and many voices exclaimed, 'Why, do 
you not know that your so-called guide is 
corrupt throughout, and nothing but a worth¬ 
less old trunk: in former times he may have 
assisted your family in their growth, but those 
days have passed long since, and if it were not 
for your persistent blindness, you would 
have discovered it ere now/ The disconcerted 
ivy was about to protest against these severe 
comments, when a strong young sapling 
growing at his side, gently bent down, and 
whispered him not to be discouraged but to 
look higher, and renounce his obsolete ideas; 
at the same time extending an overhanging 
branch to him, which after a moment's hesi¬ 
tation, the ivy gratefully embraced, and was 
thus raised from his lowly position. A low 
murmuring was heard in a quiet nook of the 
garden, which I noticed proceeded from a bed 
of tall lilies, distinguished by their beautiful 
white flowers, and extremely graceful ap¬ 
pearance, being elegantly borne on slender 
stalks which were artificially supported. 
'Here,' they whispered in unison, 'do we wor¬ 
ship devoutly and well, for note how se¬ 
cluded we are, and of what modest appear¬ 
ance, notwithstanding our incomparable 
scent and purity/ To this some groups of 
convolvuli, which had entwined themselves 
about the adjoining plants, objected, — 'for' 
continued they, 'if you were in a more ex¬ 
posed situation, and your props removed, 
there is no saying, but at the first gush of wind 
or shower of rain, you might be laid low in the 
mire. Consider, how liberal we are in our de¬ 


votion — we embrace all our acquaintances 
and permit them to learn of us.' This con¬ 
ceited utterance was more than the monks¬ 
hoods could allow, so they hastened to assure 
the convolvuli that they were greatly mis¬ 
taken in their contention, for instead of ad¬ 
vancing the interests of their hapless neigh¬ 
bours, they were retarding their progress, for 
how could they feel the sun's warmth and see 
his light, when crushed to earth and smoth¬ 
ered in the cumbrous clasp of the convolvuli! 
Thus rebuked, the creepers made no reply, 
but I observed that several of the blossoms 
closed their eyes, and pretended to be medi¬ 
tating. The monkshoods admitted the lilies 
were a little too self-conscious, but their de¬ 
votion was very sweet and becoming. How¬ 
ever, they laid claim that their own brother¬ 
hood was the perfect way, though they could 
not allow that all the other flowers were suf¬ 
ficiently advanced to follow their methods, 
even if they desired to do so, — for the major¬ 
ity of the dwellers in the garden were still 
dazzled by the beauties and vanities of fine 
colour, luxuriant growth and exquisite per¬ 
fume, thereby, diverting their attention from 
the direct sunlight. At this point in the contro¬ 
versy, the evening primrose in grave accents, 
denied the existence of the sun, but no one 
took any notice of this assertion, for all the 
plants knew that the speaker never opened 
his flowers until after sunset, so his opinion 
was worthless. Now the centre of the garden 
was occupied by a stately old deodar, who 
had lived there for ages, and adored the sun 
in the truest manner, by simply keeping his 
head raised to the skies and contemplating 
the shining countenance of his Divinity, until 
he perceived the Sun of Knowledge penetrat¬ 
ing all things and discerned that where he 
shone all was brightness and happiness. He 
now sighed profoundly and stirred his 
brctnches in warning notes, much to the per¬ 
turbation of the argumentative flowers grow¬ 
ing at his feet, for they deeply revered the 
mighty monarch who towered over them in 
his patriarchal beauty and strength. In im- 
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pressive tones, he thus addressed them:— 
^My foolish children, why these hasty words 
and self-conscious remarks? You have been 
running wild over this discussion! Listen to 
me. We all derive our life, beauty and colour 
from the sun, he causing the variety in expres¬ 
sion and growth, and by whatever means we 
turn to him, he accepts our devotion, as com¬ 
ing from parts of his own manifestation. Only 
feelings of loving kindness and harmony 
must reign in our midst, and by adopting this 
course and maintaining an equable disposi¬ 
tion, we shall form an harmonious whole. 
How would the master like it, if but one kind 
of flower grew in his garden? — He admires 
the scent of this, the beauty of that, and so 
forth: thus, in our several ways, we may rest 
satisfied in contributing to his pleasure/ As 
the grand old tree ceased his admonitions, a 
gentle zephyr sprang up, soothing the dis¬ 
comforted flowers, and allaying the irritation 
caused by the foregoing dispute, at the same 
instant, sweeping the heart-strings of the no¬ 
ble deodar, who readily responded, express¬ 
ing in delightful cadences the joys of peace 
and concord. Suddenly the whole garden 
broke forth into a hymn of praise to the glori¬ 


ous sun, and in one loving spirit the flowers 
gracefully bowed their heads to show their 
gratitude for his protecting care: the bees flit¬ 
ting from blossom to blossom, ceased to sip 
their nectar, swelling the songs of thanksgiv¬ 
ing with a low appreciative hum, while the 
birds paused in their airy flight to blend their 
sweet and tender notes in the ravishing strain, 
the radiant sun at the same time graciously 
smiling his acceptance of this adoration, and 
glancing his shining rays into the very heart 
of his happy worshippers, bringing bliss and 
pure delight to that happy little assembly. 
Such a symphony I never heard — it was 
beautiful, so beautiful, and its essence stole 
softly into my inmost being. Thus sweet peace 
was restored in the garden and rested over all. 
I was awakened from my reverie by the bells 
of the neighbouring monastery pealing forth 
their sonorous chimes, and it was borne in 
upon me, that I had comprehended the se¬ 
crets of nature, and communed with the spirit 
of life. The mystic psalmody still vibrated 
through and through me in silent rhythm as I 
reluctantly rose from my seat and turned my 
steps homewards. □ 
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A Sapphire 

SWAMI SATYAPRIYANANDA 

We present below the story behind the locket ofzvhich Josephine MacLeod was very fond. 
Clearly brought out in this narration is Miss MacLeod's love for India and France (indeed, 
it symbolized the universal love awakened in her by Swami Vivekananda), which zvas 
reioarded by soul-touching sacrifices on the part of an unknown Indian youth who offered 
to her the Nilkanta sapphire — all that he possessed, and a leading French sculptor who 
zoith that sapphire fashioned a locket absolutely free of cost! The narration also highlights 
her losing this treasure at Mayavati, her oion expression of having lost her all, and the true 
Indian's spirit brought out in the words of a hillside coolie of Mayavati, who came across it 
a few months later: 'Am 1 to understand that one who looks for a lost article, finds it out and 
hands it over to its rightful ozoner should accept moneyas reward?' 


At Mayavati 

In remembrance of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda, Josephine MacLeod [hereafter Joe] 
kept several mementos near by. Joe's most 
prized possessions, aside from Swamiji's lock 
of hair, were several letters he had written to 
her. The letters remiiided her of Swamiji and 
also served to introduce strangers in a tangi¬ 
ble, direct way to Swamiji and the Vedanta 
philosophy. At Ridgely Manor, she nailed a 
large, colour poster of him to the back of the 
chair in which he used to sit. At Stratford, in 
her room, his features were fashioned in ala¬ 
baster on the wall. She often kept around her 

numerous collections of his works, and al- 

* 

ways carried with her a small crystal sculp¬ 
ture of Swamiji made by the French artist 
Lalique. Lalique also designed the pendant 
she wore around her neck day and night. One 
never saw Joe without this pendant. The story 
that surrounds this pendant is a fascinating 
one which Sri Shankari Prasad Basu had 
heard from Revered Swami Abhayanandaji 
Maharaj [familiarly known as Bharat Ma- 
harajj. He had narrated the incident while he 
was staying at Belur Math. 

Maharaj was then a worker at the Ad- 
vaita Ashrama at Mayavati. Miss MacLeod, 
whom Maharaj used to call Tantine, too was 
there. One day"", as one in a frenzy, she came 
to Maharaj taking quick strides and told him: 
'Bharat! Bharat! I am done. I have lost my 


locket. That contained the locks of Swamiji. 
What shall I do, Bharat? I must have that 
locket at all costs. By whatever means it be, 
please search it out.' 

Bharat Maharaj saw that the grand old 
was thoroughly shaken and in tears. Af¬ 
ter quieting her with many words of consola¬ 
tion, all present in the Advaita Ashrama 
started to look for the locket^. But no trace of 
it could be found. The old lady surmised that 
someone had stolen it. She informed the po¬ 
lice officials at all levels, from the lowest to the 
highest. She had good contacts with the 
higher officials in the police department. That 


* As per Mayavati Diary Entry of 25 October 
1926, Miss MacLeod arrived at Mayavati that 
day and was received at the dispensary by the 
inmates. 'She was all comfortable throughout 
her journey, but to much regret, she had lost 
her jewel....' Miss MacLeod 'spoke on 
Swamiji for an hour', vide Mayavati Diary 
Entry of 27 October 1926, and left Mayavati 
on 28 October with a heavy heart, vide 
Mayavati Diary of date. The jewel (locket) 
was later discovered by Joydev 'while return¬ 
ing from the jungle' (vide Mayavati Diary 
Entry dated 8 December 1926). 

$ In fact a telegram was sent to Bashi [Mr. Boshi 
Sen], vide Mayavati Diary Entry of 26 Octo¬ 
ber 1926 'to enquire about & send searchers 
for the jewel lost by Tantine'. 
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apart, the British ruled the country and she 
was a western lady. Naturally, there was 
much commotion. 

Sensing the turn it was taking, Bharat 
Maharaj admonished her in strong words: 
Tantine, what ia this that you are doing? 
True, you have lost that which is very dear to 
you. For that reason would you go to the 
extent of troubling ^11 these poor hill people? 
They are innocent, simple. The police would 
for no fault of theirs give them great trouble/ 

Miss MacLeod understood the situation. 
Holding Bharat Maharajas hands in her own, 
she said in a plaintive voice: 'Bharat, that 
thing is my all in all. If indeed anyone can now 
get back that thing so very dear to me, that 
certainly is you alone. Please search diligently 
for it.' 

Swimming in tears the old lady returned 
to Belur Math. Bharat Maharaj tried hard but 
could not get any clue. 

A few months later, a hillside coolie [}oy- 
dev], who was then working at the Advaita 
Ashrama, came one day with a necklace-like 
object hanging from his hand. He said, 'Ma¬ 
haraj, this lay on the road-side. Please see 
whether this belongs to anyone here.' 

Maharaj's face did not hide the joy when 
he saw the necklace and he said, 'This is the 
lost locket of Tantine!' 'How did you get it?' 
enquired he. The coolie replied, 'As I was 
coming along, I saw something glittering. The 
rest of it was covered under leaves and earth. 
Clearing the earth, I picked it up.' 

Maharaj immediately understood that 
when Miss MacLeod was on her walk, the 
locket had come off and fallen among the 
leaves and creepers. Later, it became covered 
by dust. As it had rained, the mud had cleared 
and the coolie could sight it. 

Immediately Maharaj sent a telegram 
conveying to Miss MacLeod the good news. 
In reply Joe sent a telegram expressing her 
gratefulness and requesting that the finder be 
given Rs. 200/- 

Bharat Maharaj sent for the coolie and 
said, 'The western lady, pleased with ypu, has 


asked that you be given Rs. 200/-. Here, take 
it.' The coolie asked, 'Why should I take it?' 
Maharaj said, 'You have found out the lady's 
much-desired thing and given it to her, so she 
gives you bakshis.' The coolie replied, 'I came 
across it and so I brought it to you. Why 
should I accept money for that? Am I to un¬ 
derstand that one who looks for a lost article, 
finds it out and hands it over to its rightful 
owner should accept money as reward?' Ma¬ 
haraj continued, 'The old lady gives this 
money out of love; why won't you take it?' 
The coolie responded, 'No! I shall not take it.' 
After much pleading and repeated requests, 
the coolie finally agreed to take Rs. 22/- 
which amount he owed in respect of payment 
for his land or house. 

Previous History Regarding the Sapphire 

and the Locket 

This locket was not merely an ornament. 
It has a history which is pregnant with a deep 
meaning and a lofty attitude. Her nephew, 
Frances Leggett, hearing from Miss MacLeod, 
narrates the incident as follows: 

The incident occurred during Swamiji's 
time. Miss MacLeod was then at Bombay. 
One day, two young men came to see her. One 
of them wore a wrist watch to the chain of 
which was attached a large Nllknnta sapphire. 
Miss MacLeod said appreciatively, 'What a 
beautiful colour!' The youth immediately re¬ 
sponded by saying, 'Please take it. It is yours!' 
Miss MacLeod was embarrassed and said, 
'Why should I take it? No, no, certainly I 
won't take it.' The next day, that young man 
came alone and vehemently told her, 'You 
must certainly take this.' Miss MacLeod too 
stuck to her earlier stand of not taking it, and 
said, 'What do you say! How shall I take such 
a costly thing just like that? Why should I take 
it, tell me.' The man said, 'You love our coun¬ 
trymen; so this I offer to you with gratitude. 
Won't you please take it?' Miss MacLeod ac¬ 
cepted it for the spirit behind his giving. The 
next day, the other friend came, and he asked, 
'Do you know, that what my friend gave to 
you was all the treasure he possessed?' Miss 
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MacLeod did not come across either of the 
two friends thereafter. 

Seven years after this memorable inci¬ 
dent Miss MacLeod met Monsieur Lalique in 
New York. At that time Lalique was famous 
both in France and Europe as a sculptor and 
sapphire fashioner. His name was mentioned 
in bold letters amongst the world-renowned 
sculptors of the time. Showing to Lalique the 
sapphire in her possession. Miss MacLeod 
narrated the startling history behind her get¬ 
ting possession of it. She thereafter requested 
him to fashion for her a reliquary (to be used 
as a repository for a saint's mortal remains or 
some belonging). Monsieur Lalique received 
the sapphire and mounted it on a locket in a 
year's time. 

It was a wonderful creation. It looked as 
if it were the universal heart: Two angels 
pictured on light blue glass; their boned 
wings were translucent; stationed upside 
down above the clouds on the memento, they 
were holding in their hands the Nilkanta sap¬ 
phire. Simply marvellous! 


Miss MacLeod was overjoyed to receive 
the locket. Again and again she expressed her 
gratitude to Lalique, and asked, 'Monsieur 
Lalique, how much should I pay you as 
charges for fashioning the locket?' Monsieur 
Lalique replied, 'You do not have to pay any¬ 
thing. It is my gift to you.' Miss MacLeod, 
taken aback, asked, 'Gift! Why, for what rea¬ 
son?' Monsieur Lalique replied calmly, 'Be¬ 
cause you love our countrymen, the French, 
so much!' 

Thus, three people of Asia, America and 
Europe came together in a common bond of 
love centering on one sapphire! — an un¬ 
known youth of India, Miss MacLeod of 
America, and Monsieur Lalique of France. 
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Mayavati, the Home of Prahuddha Bharata 


SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

Regarding Rp)ered Szvami Madhavanandaji Maharafs writings it is said: 'There was 
nothing in them that need not have been said just as there was nothing that needed to be 
said but was not there.' It is this feature of his writings that prompts us to reprint this article 
which first appeared in the Prabuddha Bharata's Golden Jubilee Number 1945 and was 
reprinted in the Prabuddha Bharata's Centenary Special Number, January 1995. Revered 
Maharaj was the fourth President of Advaita Ashrama, and the ninth President of the 
Ramakrishna Order. 

4 

.. .During the long period of fifty years, grims on the path of Truth. Prabuddha Bharata 
the life-current of Prabuddha Bharata has not has long been considered to be one of the best 
flowed in a uniformly even stream; there have cultural magazines not only in India but in the 
been ebbs and flows. Started at Madras [in outside world as well. Its lofty vision of man- 
1896] under the inspiration of Swami Vivek- kind as one Brotherhood united in bonds of 
ananda, shortly after his unprecedented sue- love is a potent force for universal uplift — 
cessattheParliamentof Religions in Chicago, 'the regeneration of man the brute into man 
U.S.A., in 1893, it ceased to appear for a time the god/ As years roll on, its beneficent influ- 
in 1898, on the untimely death of its gifted ence will be felt more and more throughout 
editor, Mr. Rajam Iyer. But it soon re- the civilized world. 

emerged, gathering fresh momentum, as it It has had notable contributors, includ- 

were, at Almora, under the able editorship of ing Swami Vivekananda himself, whose 
Swami Swarupananda. When Captain and memorable visit to Mayavati in January 1901, 
Mrs. Sevier, ardent English disciples of was a great impetus to the band of selfless 
Swami Vivekananda, founded the Advaita monks who were untiringly nursing the 
Ashrama at Mayavati, fifty miles east of Al- magazine in those early days. Sister Nivedita 
mora, in 1899, Prabuddha Bharata was trans- was a regular contributor, and wrote, besides 
ferred there. From that time on, Mayavati has other valuable articles the Occasional Notes 
remained its home, although it is printed and since the premature death of Swami Swaru- 
published from Calcutta since 1924. For the pananda in 1906 till her own untimely death 
last fifty years it has been carrying from door in 1911. One also recalls the name of Frank J. 
to door the eternal, life-giving message of Alexander, a brilliant young American, 
Vedanta> the universal message of the one- whose facile pen and remarkable insight into 
ness of existence and the divinity of man, so Indian philosophy and culture enriched its 
eloquently preached by Swami Vivekananda. pages with fascinating articles, sometimes 
His benediction on the journal is to be seen in anon)nnously or under assumed names such 
his poem To the Awakened India' (The as'Monk TejNarayanMt was he who, during 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, vol. his stay at Mayavati in 1911 and subsequent 
4, p. 322). The progress it has made in its years, helped in writing The Life of Swami 
Himalayan home amply justifies the Swami's Vivekananda, published in four volumes by 
high hopes about its mission. The torch of the Advaita Ashrama. The premature passing 
illumination it has borne all these years bums away in America of this radiant soul, full of 
in undimmed lustre and guides countless pil- love and admiration for India, was a sad loss 
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to India and the world. Another editor who 
made noteworthy contributions to the maga¬ 
zine was Swami Prajnananda, whose un¬ 
timely death in 1918 robbed the Organization 
of a deep thinker, a powerful writer, and an 
accomplished worker. Among other talented 
editors whose writings have done much to 
raise the magazine in the estimation of the 
cultured public, I can mention [Swami 
Ashokananda] the present Head of the Ve¬ 
danta Societies at San Francisco and Berkeley, 
in U.S. A. Since his time the journal has appre¬ 
ciably gained in size as well as in qpality, and 
has drawn an increasing number of impor¬ 
tant contributors both from India and abroad. 

Prabuddha Bharata has always taken a 
keen interest in the humanitarian activities of 
the Ramakrishna Order. Swami Swaru- 
pananda organized the Kishengarh Famine 
Relief in 1899, and the Dharmasala Earth¬ 
quake Relief in 1905. He also actively helped 
the Kankhal Sevashrama in its early days. 
Reports of different types of permanent and 
temporary work and appeals for them have 
always found a place in the magazine. One 
such appeal in aid of Famine Relief inspired 
an eminent subscriber, Mr. S.N. Pandit, Bar- 
at-Law, Rajkot, to take a vow, in 1915, that he 
would not touch food till he had collected Rs. 
10,000 for the work. He succeeded in it, and 
forthwith sent a cheque for the amount to the 
Manager, Prabuddha Bharata. 

Even in 1910, when I went to Mayavati 
for the first time, I was struck by the extraor¬ 
dinarily simple conditions in which the pub¬ 
lication department of the Ashrama was con¬ 
ducted. A double crown hand press was turn¬ 
ing out not only Prabuddha BJmrata but also 
The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda. A 
new Brahmacharin from Southern India was 
composing the fifth volume of the Complete 
Works, while the magazine had a salaried 
compositor, who could speak Bengali, and for 
his urbane marmers was treated more as an 
Ashramite than as an outsider. The press also 
dealt with reprints from both the magazine 
and the Complete Works often in a different 


format. The printing and book-binding staff 
were ail people from the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages. No wonder that the get-up of the pub¬ 
lications was not at all up to the mark. The 
monastic workers were few. In fact, in more 
than one winter, when there was usually 
more work, there were only three, who di¬ 
vided among themselves the entire work of 
the Ashrama. 

Mayavati, being situated deep in the Hi¬ 
malayan forests, 37 (then 60) miles from the 
nearest railway station, is an ideal place for 
leading a contemplative life. There being only 
a bridle path, it is not very easily accessible. 
Being about 6,800 feet above the sea-level, it 
is delightful in summer, when the plains of 
Northern India are like a furnace. The spring 
and autumn are also charming. The monsoon 
is generally heavy, and the winter is cold. But 
the luxuriant vegetation and the rush of tor¬ 
rents are a feast to the eye and the ear in the 
rainy season, and in the winter the exquisite 
beauty of snow-falls, which turns the whole 
place into a fairyland, more than compensates 
any discomforts caused. The most elevating 
sight, however, is the magnificent snow- 
range extending for over 200 miles from 
Badrinarayan in the west to Panchachuli in 
the east, with Nanda Devi (25,661 ft.) and 
Trisul in the middle. Nearly 70 miles off as the 
crow flies, it is visible on most days of the 
year, and with its play of colours, particularly 
at sunrise and sunset, it never fails to inspire 
and thrill everybody's heart. Its silvery dazzle 
in moonlight is also enchanting; it at once 
reminds one of Shiva's form, as set forth in the 
'meditation' prescribed for that form of God. 

The silence of Mayavati is a thing that 
needs to be felt to appreciate it. The monas¬ 
tery is the only settlement on the hill, the 
nearest village being one and a half miles off. 
Lohaghat, the sub-divisional town, is 3Vi 
miles and Champavat, the Tehsil, is 4Vi miles 
from Mayavati, which is about a thousand 
feet higher than these. The trade route from 
Tanakpur (O. & T. Ry.) to Tibet passes 
through these. Since only ordinary necessar- 
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ies of life can be had at Lohaghat, many things 
have to be brought from the plains and 
stocked for the year. Captain Sevier's idea of 
having a place free from frequent intrusion 
from the public has been fully realized at 
Mayavati. But the disadvantages of carrying 
on any kind of work, especially publication 
work, from such a place are obvious. The 
difficulties have to spme extent been obviated 
by transferring first the book department and 
then the magazine to Calcutta. The additional 
expenditure consequent on the maintenance 
of two establishments has been offset by the 
fine get-up and larger circulation of the pub¬ 
lications, which would have been impossible 
at Mayavati. 

The Mayavati Ashrama has always 
sought to combine plain living with high 
thinking- Along with work, there is enough 
scope in it for study, meditation, and recrea¬ 
tion. A good library and a large number of 
periodicals supply sufficient food for 
thought. In the early days, there were three 
buildings of stone with slated roofs, at differ¬ 
ent levels, within two minutes' walk of each 
other. The uppermost one was (and still is) the 
main Ashrama, where all the monks lived in 
cubicles on the first floor, which also con¬ 
tained the editor's humble office. A hall on the 
ground floor, with an open fire-place, fed by 
logs, served as the sitting and dining room, 
office, and library. In another hall on the same 
floor were the printing and book-bmding 
paraphernalia. A single almirah of medicines 
etc. in the passage between the two halls was 
the dispensary, which was run by one of the 
Swamis. On account of this congestion, a 
small meditation cabin has been built at a 
short distance from the main Ashrama, se¬ 
cluded by trees, which was much resorted to 
by the Swamis in the early days, and latterly 
on occasions. The other two buildings were 
the winter and summer residence of Mrs. 
Sevier, and the guests' quarters. A small 
building for the dispensary with six beds, and 
a very much larger building for the publica¬ 
tion department were constructed in 1914. 


Since then the editors' quarters have been in 
this latter building, which also contains the 
post office, opened in 1919 — the telegraph 
office being at Lohaghat; formerly it was at 
Almora. Subsequently, a fine building has 
been constructed for the hospital, which, with 
its much larger number of beds, under the 
charge of a qualified doctor, is a boon to the 
sick for many miles around. The Ashrama has 
some outhouses, a kitchen garden and some 
flower gardens and orchards. It has a number 
of cattle, but of poor breed. Up to 1918 it had 
a horse too. The Ashrama has got extensive 
lands. At one time it had a small tea planta¬ 
tion. 

Captain and Mrs. Sevier, or 'Mother' as 
she was generally called on account of Swami 
Vivekananda's so addressing her, came to 
India along with the Swami in 1897, and after 
accompanying him to various places, settled 
at Mayavati in 1899. The Captain was Man¬ 
ager of Prabuddha Bharata till his death in 1900. 
His body was cremated by the monks with 
Hindu rites on the rivulet that flows below 
Mayavati. It was to comfort Mrs. Sevier that 
Swami Vivekananda, accompanied by 
Swami Shivananda, paid the visit to 
Mayavati, to which reference has already 
been made. Mrs. Sevier was a jewel of a lady, 
of Advaitic views, and was truly a mother, full 
of loving kindness for everybody, so much so 
that the hill people used to speak of her as an 
'angel'. Every one of the Ashrama inmates 
had a taste of her motherly love. We used to 
take the afternoon tea with her by turns, after 
which she would come up to the Ashrama for 
a game of croquet. Despite her age, she was 
of active habits, and helped in the editing of 
the Ashrama publications, occasionally also 
contributing articles to the magazine, signed 
'C.E.S.', etc. At her invitation Dr. (afterwards 
Sir) J.C. Bose and Mrs. (now Lady) Bose, 
whom she addressed as 'Shakuntala', visited 
Mayavati on several occasions during sum¬ 
mer, together with Sister Nivedita and Sister 
Christine. A solitary path has been named 
'Bose's Walk', because he used to walk there. 
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just as the path immediately below the 
Ashrama has been named 'Monk's Walk' af¬ 
ter Swami Vivekananda. When such parties 
came, badminton was an alternative game. 
Latterly it and volley ball have replaced cro¬ 
quet. EHiring one of his visits. Dr. Bose gave 
us a talk on his favourite subject, the response 
of plants to stimuli, demonstrating it, as far as 
possible in such circumstances with the ihi- 
mosa (vide Prabuddha Bharata, August 1911, 
p. 150). Earlier, Mr. A.M. Bose, the patriot, 
had also been a guest at Mayavati. After Mrs. 
Sevier had left for England in 1916, Mr. C.R. 
Das with family was similarly a guest of the 
Ashrama. 

There were other types of guests also. 
One of these was a doctor who at one time 
was the Port Health Officer at Rangoon. He 
was an amicable person, of a devotional turn 
of mind, which made him give up his service 
and live with the monks of the Ramakrishna 
Order. Latterly, during his state of convales¬ 
cence from an illness, he would sit in a chair 
in the upper verandah and make any servant 
who passed by do some job for him. We used 
to ridicule him for this weakness. One day, 
when he was bringing his clothes for the laun* 
dryman, from the head of the stairs he saw a 
servant and asked him to take the clothes 
down. I happened to be there by accident and 
remarked, 'Just in time!' The doctor laughed 
and-went towards his room. But he returned 
in a minute and said to me, 'Swami, which 
was just in time? My finding the boy, or your 
being there to see it!' 

Mayavati has off and on had a number 
of distinguished visitors also, including high 
Government officials. Once two pilgrims, on 
their way back from Kailas, halted for a day 
at Mayavati, One of them was a writer and the 
other an artist of repute. The former regaled 
the Swamis with tales of his adventures in 
Tibet. He said that at one place he thrust his 
stick into a cleft in the ground, and it struck a 

in ousting a 
gang of robbers was more interesting. When 
faced with them, he said, he took out from his 


vein of gold! But his ingenuity 


pocket his spectacles case, and holding it erect 
before them, told them firmly that if they 
advanced a step further, they would die! At 
this they got frightened and went away. His 
companion, however, whispered to the lis¬ 
teners that it was all a yam — which they 
already knew. 

External worship is banned at Mayavati, 
only the ceremony connected with taking the 
monastic vow being permissible. The inmates 
are at liberty, however, to tell the beads in 
private, and they chant, recite, or sing on holy 
occasions. On the Shivaratri day they fast and 
keep vigil at night, although the nights are 
long in winter. The lovely autumnal atmos¬ 
phere during the Dussera festival, with hun¬ 
dreds of pink, yellow, and white cosmos 
flowers dancing in the breeze, automatically 
suggests to the mind that the Divine Mother, 
on Her journey to the plains from Her home 
at Mt. Kailas, has passed through the 
Ashrama. Occasional trips to near-by places 
where there are temples, mostly dedicated to 
Shiva, are also undertaken. Swami 
Saradananda who visited Mayavati in 1906, 
introduced the recitation at meal time of that 
well-known verse of the Gita (4.24) in which 
everything connected with a sacrifice is de¬ 
scribed as Brahman or God Himself. 

Regular scriptural classes are held at 
Mayavati for the inmates. When I was there, 
the main class used to be iii the afternoon. 


Sometimes, when a specially qualified monk, 
like Swami Shuddhananda, was present, the 
class would be very interesting. Often there 
would be another class at night, in which 
readings from some devotional book like the 
Bhagavata would take place. Once a weekly 
session of lectures was organized, in which 
the Swamis by turns had to speak on some 
prescribed subject. Although it was started 
more as a pastime, it developed the power of 
extempore speaking in the inmates, which 
some of them afterwards turned to good ac¬ 
count. Swami Shuddhananda presided over 
these meetings, and always gave us illumi¬ 
nating presidential addresses. 
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For a short time we conducted a small 
school for a number of boys who came from 
Pithoragarh, a sub-divisional town 30 miles 
above Mayavati. It arose out of our desire to 
engage one of the Swamis who wanted to run 
a school at Lohaghat. Even the most indolent 
among us took parf in teaching theboys. After 
the school went on for some time, there was 
a severe snow-fall, and the boys, unable to 
stand the cold, took French leave, bringing 
our enthusiastic endeavours to an abrupt 
stop. But one of the boys has immortalized 
himself to us by a wonderful discovery of his: 
On seeing a dismounted form of Prabuddha 
Bharata laid on the ground for washing, he 
scanned the matter for some minutes with 
rapt attention and then exclaimed, 'It is all a, 
b, c, d ... a, b, c, d!' 

The daily menu at Mayavati did not ad¬ 
mit of much variation. This deficiency was 
made up by occasional bhandaras or feasts. 
Before the War, the spending of such a small 
sum as two rupees extra would provide for a 
few dainties. Milk and its products being 
cheap, it was easy to prepare delicious dishes 
out of them, and some of the monks were 
expert cooks. In this connection an amusing 
incident comes to my mind. A Parsi gentle¬ 
man, living at Mayavati to test his fitness for 
future monastic life, was entrusted with the 
task of making an index to Swami Vivek- 
ananda's Complete Works. When, in the course 
of his work, he came to the episode of King 
Yudhishthira refusing to go to heaven with¬ 
out the dog which was accompanying him in 
his last journey, he was so struck with it that 
he said, T shall give two rupees for a bhandara 
in honour of Yudhishthira and his dog.' He 
was told in fun that if he wanted to include 
the dog, he must double the amount! 

On another occasion, we had as guest a 
young American writer who came to 
Mayavati with a view to leading a severely 
simple life. When, in answer to his query 
about the charge, he was told that he might 
pay twelve rupees a month, he exclaimed, 'It 
is ridiculous!' Dressed in half-size dhoti, he 


would sun himself on a bench with a bare 
body, and outbid us in his eagerness to get as 
far away from the civilized mode of life as 
possible. One of his self-imposed restraints 
was on writing. One day, when he failed to 
control himself in this. He was penitent and 
offered two rupees for a bhandara as an expia¬ 
tion! Some years later, this gentleman kindly 
looked me up after a service at San Francisco. 
Evidently the memories of Mayavati had not 
been lost upon him. 

From the early days the Mayavati 
Ashrama has devised a very convenient type 
of dining table, which is a compromise be¬ 
tween the oriental and occidental modes of 
eating. In India one eats from a plate placed 
directly on the floor. This has a twofold draw¬ 
back. In the first place, dust is very easily 
blown into the plate, and secondly, one has to 
maintain a stooping posture while eating. At 
Mayavati, a low rectangular table, about four¬ 
teen inches in height and covered with oil¬ 
cloth, is used, on which the plates are put, and 
the persons eating also sit on low seats, about 
three inches high. Obviously, this simple ar¬ 
rangement is advantageous from various 
standpoints. When there are many persons, 
two such tables are placed end to end. 

For the Ashrama servants there used to 
be two bhandaras every year. One of these was 
on Swami Vivekananda's birthday, which fell 
in the thick of winter. Since it is the custom 
among hill people to eat dressed only in 
dhoti, half their gusto was gone in fighting the 
cold, for the feast took place in the evening, 
and the little piles of live charcoal placed near 
them did not suffice. The feast was followed 
by music, in which the sweeper, who had the 
bearing of a gentleman, was given a leading 
role because of his skill in it, and the cobbler 
entertained the audience with a bear dance! 
The 'funny little barber', as Mrs. Sevier used 
to refer to him, would also follow with his 
antics. 

Mayavati is exposed to depredation 
from wild animals. In the jungles around 
there are barking deer and antelopes, leop- 
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ards, and sometimes tigers as well as bears. 
The deer, though innocent looking, do much 
damage to the crops and vegetables. The an¬ 
telopes, when they cannot reach the branches 
of fruit trees, shake them with their bodies, so 
that fruits drop down. Parrots and hornets 
also cause havoc to the fruits. Leopards, as 
also tigers, sometimes attack the Ashrama 
cows as they graze, and succeed in killing 
them. Attempts to lure them to the kill did not 
prove successful. Tigers' growls are heard 
now and then, and sometimes man-eaters 
also prowl about. Once a man-eater killed an 
exceptionally strong man belonging to the 
next village. He was cutting grass at about 
sunset in the jungles near the Ashrama, when 
he was attacked from behind. On information 
being received that the man had not returned 
home in the evening, a search party was sent 
out with lanterns, but no trace could be found 
in the night. Next morning, the party came 
across the remnants of his body, with the tiger 
at some distance. Once, in order to frighten 
the deer, a lantern was placed under an apple 
tree in the fenced garden. To our surprise, we 
found in the morning large footprints of a 
tiger that went round and round the light to 
satisfy his curiosity. It was an eye-opener to 
one of our Swamis, who, on the common 
notion that tigers keep clear of lights, used to 
wave a lantern as a warning to them, while 
going to an outhouse near the jungle. Among 
other nuisances at Mayavati, leeches in the 
rainy season and fleas almost throughout the 
year are the worst. Leeches make it an ordeal 
to take even a short walk. One has to play at 
carrom with them as they, on hearing foot¬ 
steps, rush to climb the shoes. Some loss of 
blood is the penalty for carelessness with re¬ 
gard to them. Fleas, too, often baffle all our 
ingenuity to avoid them. The absence of mos¬ 
quitoes is a great relief. 

Forest fires are also a great menace to the 
Ashrama. Villagers in the hills, in order to 
promote the growth of grass for fodder, start 
fires at the foot of a hill, which spread up¬ 
wards and destroy innumerable plants. They 


look like shining garlands at night, but be¬ 
come a positive danger when they come too 
close to habitations. The Mayavati Ashrama 
often had to fight against such fires. One in¬ 
direct benefit of these, however, is that 
leeches are practically eliminated for the year. 

In an out-of-the-way place like 
Mayavati, one has to be very alert so as to 
meet any emergency that may arise. Fortu¬ 
nately, we had in our midst a Swami who was 
equal to any occasion. People who came to 
Mayavati for medicines or for some other 
purpose, or who passed through it on their 
way to Lohaghat or Champavat, would 
sometimes take some fruits or vegetables 
from our garden without permission. One 
day, in the rainy season, the postman from 
Lohaghat, who used to carry milk for us daily 
from a roadside village, was on his way back 
with the empty can, when the above-men¬ 
tioned Swami, for no known reason whatso¬ 
ever, had a notion that he might be taking 
away some egg-plant seedlings. Down he 
hurried from the Ashrama, overtook the man 
at some distance beyond the gate, and quite 
casually asked him to show what was in the 
can. Sure enough, the seedlings were there! 
The man, thoroughly discomfited, was let go 
with a warning. By the way, it was at his 
suggestion, prompted by his desire to rid 
himself of the daily trouble of having to climb 
a mile of steep ascent each way, that we ap¬ 
plied, successfully, for a post office at 
Mayavati itself. 

Mayavati has its lighter side also. As a 
diversion, the monks occasionally indulge in 
practical jokes at somebody's expense. One or 
two, for instance, were sent out in torrential 
rain under the plea of an invitation from the 
sub-divisional officer or some such person. Of 
course the joke would not be carried too far. 
One such prank was played on a very clever 
young monk, who was directed by a faked 
telegram, purporting to come from the Head¬ 
quarters, to proceed to Rangoon and take 
charge of a preaching centre. He soon 
warmed up to the idea, and got ready by 
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collecting, among other things, a complete set 
of the back volumes of Prabuddha Bharata as a 
help to his future work. Two American lady 
devotees were staying at Mayavati at the 
time, who, being taken into confidence, ar- 
ranged.a farewell feast in his honour. A pho¬ 
tograph was taken, and on the appointed day 
a large party started to see him off, but with¬ 
out his baggage. When a respectable guest, 
who had been kept in the dark about the 
affair, pointed out th^t the baggage was left 
behind, he had to be silenced. After the party 
had gone some distance, and the Swami was 
taking his final leave of them, he was handed 
a slip containing a couplet of Rabindranath 
Tagore, in which a grain-stealing bird was 
told that its day of reckoning was come. At 
first he thought that this was a joke, and was 
eager to proceed, since it was getting late. 
When, however, the painful truth came home 
to him, he was stupefied! 

Another Swami, a guest, who on account 
of his knowledge of certain Yogic postures 
and processes considered himself a Yogi, was 
fooled by a card trick into believing that the 
performer, the resourceful monk previously 
mentioned, was an adept in thought-reading. 
So he approached the latter at dead of night 
and expressed his eagerness to know how it 
was done. The other, in order to continue the 
joke, said in all seriousness that before it could 
be imparted, certain very rigorous conditions 
must be satisfied! This damped the ardour of 
the inquirer. 

Another inmate, who had a liking for 
milk and had at one time run a Goshala (cow- 
stall) at Tanakpur, once gave occasion for 
mirth. Some members had the idea of insert¬ 
ing his name in the Birthday Honours list. 
Unfortunately, the only blank space left in 
those columns of the paper was under the title 
'Shams-ul-Ulema', which is reserved for the 
highest Islamic scholarship. Since there was 
no other way, that very space was quickly 
utilized to imprint the required name. When 
the paper was opened in the presence of all, 
congratulations were showered upon the 


lucky recipient of honour, together with the 
explanation that it must be due to his services 
in cormection with the Goshala. The inappro¬ 
priateness of the honour was a serious handi¬ 
cap; so he doubted its genuineness. But he 
was told that he could verifv it in another 
daily on the next day. That day he was kept 
engaged for a little while, and when, on the 
mails being brought, he removed the wrap¬ 
per of the newspaper, he found his name 
there also. Then his only question was why 
that particular title should have been given to 
him. But he did not seem to disbelieve it 
altogether. Had it been 'Rai Saheb' or some 
such other title, we could have scored a com¬ 
plete success. 

Once, on the last day of the year, one of 
the Swamis rang the dinner bell which hung 
below the staircase at midnight, took another 
Swami into confidence, and quietly slipped 
into his bed upstairs. Startled by the sound, 
the other inmates got up one by one, and 
wondered who could have rung the bell. 
They began a thorough search of the Ashrama 
premises. The other two kept on trying to 
explain it away, and when, at the end of an 
hour, no trace of any intruder could be found, 
they solemnly attributed it to the spirit of 
Captain Sevier, who thus sent his New Year's 
greetings to the inmates! 

Mayavati has its supply of water from a 
near-by spring. Once, in order to bring the 
water to the Ashrama itself, two monks en¬ 
thusiastically set out to dig a channel for it. 
But it was summer, and they had not calcu¬ 
lated the rate of flow. The result was that the 
dry earth soaked all the water that entered the 
channel before it covered one-third of the 
distance. This made the two pioneers cry halt 
in their labour of love. Later on, however, 
arrangements were made to have the water 
conveyed in a pipe to the Ashrama. 

Mention should be made of Mrs. Sevier's 
Bhutiya dog, Glama. He was not just an ordi¬ 
nary dog, but a highly psychological b^ing. 
Shortly after my reaching Mayavati, I saw one 
of the Brahmacharins pose to snatch away the 
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dog's food, repeating, as he did so, '1 shall 
have it!' When I asked him why he was teas¬ 
ing the animal like that, he said that otherwise 
the dog would not eat, but just hold the bread. 
I soon saw that it was a fact. There must be a 
rival claimant to his possession before he 
would enjoy it himself! On account of age, he 
was blind of one eye, was subject to fits of 
asthma, and had a poor memory. Sometimes, 
while going to Mother's Bungalow with a 
piece of bread in his mouth, he would bury it 
in the ground with the intention of eating it 
afterwards. But he would invariably miss the 
exact spot, and a pair of watchful crows 
would help themselves to the food in his 
stead! He had a tendency to sleep at night in 
the President's deep chair. So we had to up¬ 
turn a small chair on it to prevent his doing 
so. Then one day poor Glama died. Mrs. 
Sevier was so deeply moved by it that she 
would not see anybody that day, and she 
arranged for a decent burial of her faithful 
dog. 

Many of those who were closely con¬ 
nected with the Mayavati Ashrama for a con¬ 
siderable length of time are now occupying 
important positions in the Organization. 
Chief of them is [Swami Virajananda] the pre¬ 
sent President of the Order. Associated with 
the Ashrama from its very inception, he was 
its second President, as also the editor of 
Prabuddha Bharata, this double function con¬ 
tinuing up to the time of his successor, Swami 
Prajnananda (1918). A good many ex-work- 
ers, including Swami Prakashananda, were 


or are heads of centres in America or of im¬ 
portant centres in India; some are holding 
responsible posts at the Headquarters; while 
a few more have distinguished themselves in 
other capacities. Swami Vivekananda's dic¬ 
tum, 'Work is Worship', is spontaneously in¬ 
stilled into one's mind at Mayavati. Its very 
tradition does this. When one hears that so 
great a person as Swami Turiyananda, one of 
the foremost disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, 
once acted as a fly-boy for the Prabuddha 
Bharata Press, one cannot help realizing that 
work is indeed on the same footing as wor¬ 
ship or meditation. His example was cheer¬ 
fully followed in our time also, one of the 
brothers sometimes doing even the hard job 
of the ink-boy. The service which the publica¬ 
tions of this Ashrama have rendered to truth- 
seekers all over the world is inestimable. The 
sense of peace and joy experienced by a stay 
at Mayavati is shared by all, inmates and 
guests alike. Mayavati is a happy link be¬ 
tween the East and the West, between the past 
and the present, between contemplation and 
action. Those who cannot do without the 
amenities of modem city life, may find the 
place too solitary or dull; but those in whom 
the least hunger for spiritual realization has 
arisen, and who, rising above the intellectual 
plane, want to commune with the Spirit im¬ 
manent in Nature and in their own selves, 
will hail this Ashrama as a fountain-head of 
perennial bliss — the precious gift of Swami 
Vivekananda to care-worn humanity. □ 


It [the Self] is that which transcends hunger and thirst, grief, delusion, old age, and 
death. Having realized this Seif, brahmins give up the desire for sons, the desire for 
wealth, and the desire for the worlds, and lead the life of mendicants. That which is the 
desire for sons is the desire for wealth, and that which is the desire for wealth is the 
desire for the worlds; for both these are but desires. Therefore a brahmin, after he is 
done with scholarship, should try to live on that strength which comes of scholarship. 
After he is done with that ... he becomes meditative, and after he is done with both 
meditativeness and non-meditativeness, he becomes a knower of Brahman. 

—Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, III.5.1 






Reminiscences of Mayavati Ashrama 


SWAMI PAVITRANANDA 

Szvami Pavitiranandaji was the sixth President of Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati. In the 
following pages we have his reminiscences about Mayavati. The article is reprinted from the 
January 1950 issue o/Prabuddha Bharata. 


As a student I went once to Belur Math. 
There was a Swami of the Order who acted as 
my guide. As I was going upstairs to see the 
room of Swami Vivekananda in the main 
building of the monastery, on the wall above 
the staircase was a magnificent picture of the 
Mayavati Ashrama. It arrested my attention, 
and I stopped to see the picture more care¬ 
fully. At this the Swami, my companion, re¬ 
marked, 'What are you looking at so intently? 
Well, there will come a time when you will go 
there and live as one of the members of the 
Ashrama.' The very thought that I might one 
day go to Mayavati and stay there, filled me 
with a thrill. 

While we were students, we would 
speak and hear of Mayavati with awe and 
reverence. Mayavati was the Himalayan 
Ashrama founded by Swami Vivekananda. It 
was in the abode of Shiva. Monks lived there 
to develop their spiritual life in that great 
solitude. All these ideas were associated with 
the Ashrama at Mayavati to our young, 
imaginative minds. And the Prabuddha 
Bharata, though at that time it was published 
on none too good paper and its printing was 
not very admirable — with how much eager¬ 
ness would we read it! Every word that was 
printed in it had a special message, and the 
magazine belonged to a class by itself — far 
above the level of any other periodical in the 
country! Such were our ideas — may be, the 
result of our exuberant imagination. 

Afterwards it was the will of the Lord 
that I should actually join the monastic Order 
and one day find myself at Mayavati. In the 
beginning of my monastic life, when I was at 


Belur Math, I had a severe illness and Swami 
Shivananda, the then President of the Order, 
once told me, 'Don't worry, I will send you to 
some good place.' Afterwards he actually did, 
and I had the supreme privilege and oppor¬ 
tunity to work as a member of the Mayavati 
Ashrama for about twenty-four years. Advis¬ 
edly I say — it was a 'supreme privilege', for 
what a great dream Swami Vivekananda 
cherished with respect to Mayavati! It was to 
be a place where his Eastern and Western 
disciples were to meet and perform spiritual 
practices in order to realize their Oneness 
with the Ultimate Reality. It was to be a centre 
from where were to emanate and spread 
spiritual thoughts to act as the healing balm 
to the afflicted humanity. 

'Wherever there has been expansion in 
love or progress in well-being, of individuals 
or numbers, it has been through the percep¬ 
tion, realization, and the practicalization of 
the Eternal Truth — the Oneness of All Be¬ 
ings.... Hitherto it has not been possible to 
preach this Noble Truth entirely free from the 
settings of dualistic weakness; this alone, we 
are convinced, explains why it has not been 
more operative and useful to mankind at 
large. 

'To give this One Truth a freer and fuller 
scope in elevating the lives of individuals and 
leavening the mass of mankind, we start this 
Advaita Ashrama on the Himalayan heights, 
the land of its first expiration.' 

—Thus wrote Swami Vivekananda in March 
1899, when the Ashrama was first started, 
with regard to its aims and objects. And to be 
chosen as workers — pygmies like us — in 
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order to carry out that mighty scheme! —was 
not that a supreme privilege? How many 
times have we not thought, as we looked at 
the Ashrama, 'What a great idea of Swami 
Vivekananda this Ashrama represents! What 
a great hope the Swami cherished with regard 
to this institution!' And as one thought of this, 
one felt almost overwhelmed with the re¬ 
sponsibility, and prayed that one might be¬ 
come a fit instrument — however unworthy 
by oneself one might be — for the fulfilment 
of the dream of the Swami. 


The Ashrama was started by Captain 
and Mrs. Sevier, the two English disciples of 
Swami Vivekananda, with Swami Swaru- 
pananda as its first President. Captain and 
Mrs. Sevier met Swami Vivekananda first in 
London where he was lecturing. They were 
fed up with the Church-religion and were 
athirst for something more inspiring. As they 
listened to the Swami's lecture, the Captain 
said to his wife, 'What he says seems to ring 
true.' Mrs. Sevier also agreed with the opinion 
of her husband. And it took them no time to 
give up their all and follow the Master. Within 
an incredibly short time they sold whatever 
they had and came to India to work for the 
cause of the Swami. Swami Vivekananda also 
was very much impressed with the devotion 
of the Sevier couple. He addressed Mrs. 
Sevier as 'Mother' at the very first time he met 
her, and after that he was both a son and a 
Teacher to her. Imagine their strength and 
courage! In the nineties of the last century, 
when the Britishers were in the heyday of 
their power in India, when Englishmen 
thought it beneath their dignity to mix with 
Indians, this English couple flung away their 
so-called prestige and dignity, openly faced 
the contempt of their friends, relations, and 
society and came to India as devoted follow¬ 
ers of a 'heathen', and settled down in the far 
away regions of the Himalayas at Mayavati. 
At that time Mayavati was much more inac¬ 
cessible than today, and the amenities of life 
were much fewer. But nothing daunted, these 


two English disciples settled there — at a 
place where there was no society, no friends, 
no medical help, where the bare necessaries 
of life were very hard to obtain. When Cap¬ 
tain Sevier died at Mayavati, medical help 
came from a distance of thirty miles, and the 
man who administered it was not a qualified 
doctor either — he was only a compounder. 
At that time Swami Vivekananda was in 
Egypt, travelling with a party of Western dis¬ 
ciples. There he had some premonition of a 
coming calamity, and all of a sudden he gave 
up the plan of further travel and started for 
India by the first available boat. But when he 
arrived at Belur Math, he got the sad news of 
the passing away of Captain Sevier. 

In a letter dated Belur Math, 11 Decem¬ 
ber 1900, he writes to an American disciple: 'I 
arrived the night before last. Alas! My hurry¬ 
ing was of no use. Poor Captain Sevier passed 
away a few days ago — thus two great Eng¬ 
lishmen gave up their lives for us — us the 
Hindus. This is martyrdom — if anything is. 
Mrs. Sevier I have written to just now, to 
know her decision.' 

Mrs. Sevier's decision was to continue 
her stay in that lonely place. Bold heart in¬ 
deed! If Mayavati has done any service to 
India and the world or will do any further 
service in future, the credit goes mainly to 
Mrs. Sevier. People do not know how much 
they are indebted to that courageous English 
lady. Once a friend of Mrs. Sevier asked her 
how she could imagine to stay at Mayavati-— 
that remote, almost inaccessible, lonely place. 
Did she not feel monotony? 'No', replied the 
devoted disciple. 'When I feel time heavy on 
me,l remember the Swami.' So she remained 
at Mayavati, passing her days in the constant 
remembrance of her guru. 

Swami Vivekananda paid a visit to 
Mayavati in the first week of January 1901, 
and stayed there for about a fortnight. He was 
extremely pleased with the atmosphere and 
environment of the Ashrama at Mayavati. He 
also expressed a desire that he would build a 
hermitage at Dharamgarh, the highest hill 
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within the Mayavati boundaries, so that he 
could meditate in solitude undisturbed. An¬ 
other favourite spot of the Swami was the 
walk by the side of the 'lake'. He said, 'In the 
later part of my life, I shall give up all public 
work and pass my days in writing books and 
whistling merry tunes by this lake free as a 
child.' Alas, he waS not to live long. He passed 
away the next year. 

Other direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna took particular interest in the activi¬ 
ties of the Mayavati Ashrama. Many of them 
visited the Ashrama. Swami Turiyananda 
along with Swami Swarupananda edited 
some of the writings of Swami Vivekananda. 
Swami Brahmananda, in sending any worker 
to Mayavati, would half-jocosely remark that 
the worker was given a prize post, that is he 
would get many rare facilities for the devel¬ 
opment of his spiritual life by being a member 
of the Mayavati Ashrama. While sending a 
worker to that place, Swami Brahmananda 
said that to live in such an environment was 
in itself very conducive to spiritual progress 
and one who would take some particular care 
about spiritual practices would improve mar¬ 
vellously. Many of the workers were veter¬ 
ans. They gave complete satisfaction to the 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna who were then 
guiding the affairs of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Mission. Some of these disciples of the 
Master, though staying at Belur Math or some 
such place, would keep detailed information 
about Mayavati affairs. I remember that once, 
while I came on a visit from Mayavati to Belur 
Math, I committed to memory many particu¬ 
lars of the Ashrama, its trees, the number of 
cattle in the cow-shed, and so on. For I knew 
that Swami Shivananda, the then President of 
the Order, would ask me many such detailed 
questions, and I did not like to betray my 
ignorance and play a fool. Even in his very old 
age I saw him reading the Prabuddha Bharata. 
Once he remarked that the types of the jour¬ 
nal were too close for his eyes. Because that 
remark was in my memory, when opportuni¬ 
ties came we made some changes in the print¬ 


ing arrangements. 

I went to Mayavati in April 1925. In the 
first night at Mayavati I had a very strange 
experience. My sleep was broken in the mid¬ 
dle of the night — I don't know why and I 
found the silence of the place quite oppres¬ 
sive. Such a great silence I had never experi¬ 
enced all my life. In the plains also there is 
silence at night, but still now and then you 
hear some sound — distant or near — say, the 
barking of a dog, the cooing of some bird or 
so, — but here the silence was, as it were, 
breathless. I confess I was seized with some 
unknown fear, and to allay that I sat in medi¬ 
tation. The next day's experience also was no 
better. In the morning, after breakfast, as I sat 
in a relaxing mood on the bench in the veran¬ 
dah outside, I felt as though I was a prisoner 
in that place and as I looked at the surround¬ 
ing hills, I felt as if they were the prison walls. 
How could I stay such a place? — was my 
inner reaction. Fortunately, I did not disclose 
my feeling to anyone. But as days passed by 
and I began to enter into the spirit of the place, 
I liked it more and more, and no monotony 
seized me. At all seasons Mayavati had its 
charm for me. Its gorgeous view of the snow- 
range in the autumn and winter, the roaring 
sound of waterfalls in the rains (the mention 
of the troublesome leeches invading you in 
your very room will be out of place here), the 
blazing profusion of rhododendron flowers 
in early spring and the stately deodars kissing 
the sky, the rustling noise of the pine trees, 
ferns of different shades and colour looking 
at you as you go along on your evening walks 
— all give zest to your life at Mayavati. 

How many times had I (accompanied by 
somebody for safety) not gone out for a walk 
in the woods before dawn, just to enjoy the 
silence under the starlit sky; how many times 
had we not gone out for a walk in the jungles 
of thick forests, just to enjoy doing something 
unusual! Sometimes it would be a nice change 
to go for a long walk all alone — in a philo¬ 
sophical mood — but for an unconscious fear 
that you might meet some wild animals. 
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There have been cases when some of our 
Swamis saw tigers or bears during their 
walks. Though such cases had not been too 
many — their number was sufficient to scare 
the newcomers or the more timid amongst us. 
There are some set stories about the Swamis 
seeing tigers and panthers or wild bears. They 
would be now and then told at night, after our 
meals, when we met together, and it would 
be worth looking at the faces of those who had 
"wild-animal phobia" turning pale. After¬ 
wards the firm assurance from some senior 
monks that though there have been many 
occasions when tigers and bears were seen, 
there has not been a single case that a tiger or 
a bear actually attacked anybody in or near 
about the Ashrama compound — would put 
courage to the fear-stricken heart. There came 
a visitor Swami to Mayavati. He was very 
much afraid of tigers. Some (more mischie¬ 
vous) amongst us played a great trick with 
him. One night a person simulated himself as 
a tiger with a big tiger-skin rolled round his 
body, and the Swami was shown it in all 
gravity and seriousness giving the effect of a 
tiger actually coming near the Ashrama 
building. He was greatly alarmed, and for one 
or two days the important subject of talk in 
the Ashrama was that tiger incident. After¬ 
wards the real fact was disclosed to him. But 
he would not believe it! He thought that the 
later version was concocted only to drive 
away his fear, as if he was a mere child! 
Henceforward that Swami got the appella¬ 
tion of "Tiger-Swami" and on the occasion of 
the following Vijaya festivity he was pre¬ 
sented with a toy-tiger. These are only the 
lighter sides of Mayavati life which make the 
stay over there all the more enjoyable and the 
performance of allotted works and duties all 
the more serious and earnest. 

At Mayavati one can clearly see how 
Nature can supply spiritual sustenance to a 
man"s soul. Living at this place for some time 
one does not feel surprised that the British 
poet Wordsworth would get into a trance, 
while in communion with Nature and that his 


corporeal breath would stop. Here sometimes 
to walk alone is to get the experience of deep 
meditation, and behind the silence of the 
woods one can feel a great Presence. At the 
Ashrama there is no shrine or any provision 
for ritualistic worship. It is indeed in the fit¬ 
ness of the surroundings. To have a temple 
built of bricks and mortar in a place where 
cosmic worship is going on in the shrine of 
Nature would have been a great tragedy. 
With a little inwardness one can easily feel 
that the whole surrounding represents a 
great, sublime worship of the Virat, For per¬ 
sonal devotions and worship one has simply 
to fall in line with that. 

Once a Polish professor came to 
Mayavati. As we were showing her the vast 
snow-range in the north, some of us said, "If 
you look at that, you feel, as it were, a living 
Presence." "You too say ""as it were'"?" she 
remarked in a surprised tone. She meant that 
it is actually a living Presence, and not "as it 
were a living Presence". 

The name and reputation of Mayavati 
have drawn many visitors and guests to the 
Ashrama from its very beginning. Ananda 
Mohan Bose, the great Brahmo reformer, Sir 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, the famous scientist, 
Chittaranjan Das, the great fighter for the 
cause of India"s political freedom—came and 
stayed here for a period. Of the visitors who 
had come here in recent years, Nandalal Bose, 
the famous artist of Visvabharati, impressed 
us most. He stayed at Mayavati only for a 
very short time. By nature he is a man of few 
words. At Mayavati he was found all the 
more taciturn and contemplative. We ex¬ 
pected that he would be drawing many pic¬ 
tures at Mayavati. But to our great surprise, 
he did not draw a single one. When we ex¬ 
pressed our astonishment to him, he said, "I 
do not feel like making any sketch here. I am 
trying to absorb the spirit of the environment. 
That is a great thing. And it may be when I 
shall go back to my work, the influence of my 
stay here will be reflected in my works." In 
such words we found in him more of a phi- 
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losopher than an artist. Perhaps he was right. 
For has it not been said that the highest art is 
the highest worship? Sri Ramakrishna him¬ 
self was a great artist. The songs he would 
sing were divinely melodious. Though living 
constantly in the supernatural plane, he was 
an extreme lover of order and neatness. 

One can do ve^ much concentrated 
work at Mayavati. Perhaps this is true of all 
hill stations. But Mayavati has not got the 
usual distractions of hill stations. The 
Ashrama, situated in the midst of forests, 
with no human habitation near by, has got a 
very uplifting influence on one's mind. Even 
those who had been to many hill stations in 
India or abroad say that Mayavati has got an 
atmosphere of sublimity which is rare at any 
other place. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, the 
famous scientist, who had been to Mayavati 
four or five times, used to say, 'When I am at 
Mayavati, ideas rush into my mind, but when 
I am in Calcutta, everything seems to dry up/ 

It was a delight to see some of the mem¬ 
bers doing very hard work. Their steadfast¬ 
ness, their devotion to duty, their love for 
Swamiji, in whose name they would work — 
were a source of inspiration to others. It was 
a privilege to work and associate oneself with 
such souls. It was because of such earnest 
hands that the Mayavati work had so much 
thrived. Otherwise hands were never too 
many at Mayavati. As a matter of fact, in 
comparison with the work that was to be 
done, hands had often been short. 

In addition to regular classes, at times 
great stimulus had been given to our intellec¬ 
tual life. For some years, there would be what 
we used to call Sunday 'Lecture Class', when 
one of us would give a talk on some particu¬ 
larly philosophical subject and some others 
afterwards would discuss the points raised by 
the previous speaker. In these discussions 
sometimes there would be found great origi¬ 
nality of thought or boldness of outlook—for 
no authority, no tradition, no personality 
would be considered too sacrosanct. One par¬ 
ticularly remembers the period of about one 


year when Swami Yatiswarananda — latterly 
Head of the Vedanta Centre at Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. — was with us for a change to recuper¬ 
ate his health. He was our permanent 'presi¬ 
dent' in those lecture classes. Even though the 
subjects were trifling to him, with how much 
preparation would he come to our class! His 
thoroughness and labour would give us the 
stimulus to be very earnest and assiduous in 
our own works. 

Sometimes those classes would take an 
interesting turn also. One summer Swami 
Shuddhananda (afterwards Secretary 
[1927-1934] and then President [May to Octo¬ 
ber] in 1938 of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission), was amongst us. He proposed that 
he would hear our discussion on the follow¬ 
ing subject: Whether the political inde¬ 
pendence of India was absolutely necessary 
for the protection of Indian Religion and Cul¬ 
ture; if so, what could be the means of attain¬ 
ing India's freedom in the present circum¬ 
stances of the British rule. He suggested that 
in the discussion each one of us must have to 
speak and there would be no exception. At 
Mayavati we were in God's own land. There 
were no alien people, there could be no police 
or C.I.D. So for three or four days — in morn¬ 
ing and evening sittings — we discussed this 
momentous subject. It was very interesting, 
and instructive too, to see how some of us — 
monks, who had renounced the world! — 
reacted on this topic. 

In this connection one remembers the 
great enthusiasm which some of us exhibited 
when the 'Independence Resolution' was first 
moved in the Indian National Congress. We 
were all joy and enthusiasm. And out of our 
overflowing fervour we celebrated the occa¬ 
sion by a feast! Mind you, ail this was done in 
a lighter and relaxing mood, as a sort of diver¬ 
sion! — for we are pledged to do only relig¬ 
ious, cultural, and philanthropic works. At 
that time the then President of the Ashrama 
was away on a tour — and we, some young¬ 
sters, organized this function. 

But however non-political we were. 
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some educated young men — specially some 
of them being Bengalis — living in a Himala¬ 
yan seclusion, did not fail to rouse the suspi¬ 
cion of the police and the C.I.D, We did not 
know how and what secret information they 
would keep regarding us, but now and then 
they would openly come to us for information 
regarding the names of the members, the ar¬ 
rival of new visitors, and so on. During the 
last war, such things were regular and some¬ 
times troublesome too. In this connection we 
remember an interesting incident. It was-'after 
the fall of Burma. There was a rumour that 
some strange people (Japanese?) had come to 
the Kumaon Hills. One day a top-ranking 
official — Burmese by nationality — came to 
our Ashrama, and frankly declared himself to 
belong to the C.I.D,, asked for some informa¬ 
tion. As we had nothing to hide, the business 
ended very quickly. It was tea-time, and we 
offered him tea. The man was visibly moved 
and blurted forth: ^We C.I.D. people are con¬ 
sidered as pests. We are hated by all people. 
Nobody ever shows us any compassion or 
courtesy. I am really surprised at your human 
consideration.' We replied, 'You may be a 
C.I.D. man, but you are a human being first' 

Many top-ranking British officials 
would visit Mayavati — perhaps out of disin¬ 
terested curiosity or to gather information 
about us. Sometimes they were frank and 
from their talks we could know their outlook. 
During the last war, a party of Europeans 
visited the Ashrama — one of them was a 
Colonel. We asked him, 'When Mahatma 
Gandhi was fasting in jail, how did you, mili¬ 
tary people, look at the thing?' Taking us into 
confidence but forgetting that we were Indi¬ 
ans, he said, 'Many of these political leaders 
are dishonest.' We replied, 'How can you 
make such a sweeping remark? There are 
good and bad people everywhere. Can you 
say that in England there are only good peo¬ 
ple and no bad ones?' He took this retort in a 
very good spirit and without the slightest 
resentment. 

These are but the external sides of 


Mayavati life. The inner aspect of th( 
Ashrama life was very strong, active, anc 
dynamic. The fact that Swamiji held so higt 
hopes about the Ashrama, the thought tha 
the stalwarts of the Ramakrishna Order, w€ 
mean the chief disciples of Sri Ramakrishna 
keenly watched the progress of the institu¬ 
tion, spurred all the members to action anc 
created in them an enthusiasm to better theii 
lives. Every institution has got its own tradi¬ 
tion; and culture, which are its assets and its 
strength. Mayavati also has built up its own 
tradition. The stories of how our predecessors 
had worked and lived would go down from 
one batch of members to another. Swami 
Swarupananda was the first President of the 
Ashrama. He was such a great personality 
that he commanded love and respect from 
one and all. Mrs. Sevier and Sister Nivedita 
would respect him almost as their teacher, 
though he was only a gurubhai (brother-disci¬ 
ple) to them. One who worked in the Prabiid- 
dha Bharata Press at this time narrates, with 
almost tears in his eyes, how he was the re¬ 
cipient of extreme love and affection from 
Swami Swarupananda. He [Swami Swaru¬ 
pananda] was given much to meditation. 
Seeking a much more quiet place than even 
the Mayavati Ashrama, he lived for a period 
in a tent at a little distance from the monas¬ 
tery. But, it is said, there was found a tiger 
prowling near the tent one day, so it was 
desirable not to live in an unprotected place. 
Afterwards he built a meditation cabin, 
which still exists as a reminder to the younger 
members to pursue their contemplative life 
vigorously. Unfortunately the Swami passed 
away in 1906 at a very young age. It was such 
a tragic event that one wondered whether the 
Ashrama would continue. After him Swami 
Virajananda was elected President. Despite 
his love for meditative life, he worked day 
and night unsparingly in order to stabilize the 
Ashrama. As a matter of fact, it was his hard 
work and unparalleled industry that brought 
out the Complete Works (then in five volumes) 
and the biography of Swami Vivekananda, 
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After him Swami Prajnananda was the Presi¬ 
dent. In his pre-monastic days he was the 
right-hand man of Sri Aurobindo Ghosh in 
organizing the revolutionary movement in 
Bengal. 

Along with Sri Aurobindo he was tried 
in the famous Alipore Bomb Case and was 
released. By his keen intellect, sober judge¬ 
ment, rare wisdom, above all calm and never- 
to-be-ruffled temperament, he was a tower of 
strength as well as the source of inspiration to 
all who were his colleagues or looked to him 
for guidance. Even Swami Saradananda, a 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna and the Secretary 
of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, re¬ 
marked with poignant grief at his premature 
death, '...as if my right hand had been 
chopped off.' There were other Swamis who 
had left great reputations behind because of 
their exemplary life and character and who 
loomed large before the imagination of the 
younger members. 

In a place like Mayavati, work and medi¬ 
tation can be very perfectly balanced. Though 
some of the members have to work pretty 
hard, none has the cause of any complaint 
that he has not sufficient opportunity for 
meditation. But still, now and then there 
would come waves of enthusiasm to devote 
more time and energy to meditation. This 
would happen when some Swamis, released 
from normal duties or coming as guests from 
some other centre, devoted their time exclu¬ 
sively to meditation. Their examples would 
supply stimulus to the other ones longing for 
that kind of life. In the same way, there had 
come impetus for intellectual life also. When 
any of its members or any visitor Swami had 
exceptional intellectual aptitude, talks and 
discussions centering roimd him would cre¬ 
ate an atmosphere of intellectual outlook, of 
fresh thinking, and wider reading. 

In the process of time, Mayavati has de¬ 
veloped side-activities also. A dispensary, not 
in the original plan of the Ashrama, was 
started in 1903, which has afterwards devel¬ 
oped into a full-fledged hospital, ministering 


to the suffering people of a very vast area. 
Patients come even from a distance of 70 to 80 
miles, covering the journey in a week's time 
or so. Even in the outdoor dispensary, pa¬ 
tients come from a distance of 15 to 20 miles. 
The Publication Department, when it became 
too unwieldy, was shifted to Calcutta, where 
better facilities for printing and distribution 
were available. Now the Ashrama has four 
kinds of activities — (1) Publication of relig¬ 
ious literature, (2) The monthly journal 
Prabuddha Bharata, (3) Hospital, and (4) Send¬ 
ing out preachers. 

If one looks at the present growth of the 
Ashrama from a very humble and insignifi¬ 
cant beginning fifty years back, one feels, not 
unjustifiably, glad and proud. The books sent 
from the Ashrama have reached thousands of 
homes in India and different parts of the 
world and have helped to develop the spiri¬ 
tual life of the readers, giving them strength 
in the hour of distress, solace in the time of 
suffering, or changing their entire outlook on 
life. These books have carried the message of 
India to the outside world, have fostered love 
for their ancient religion in the Indians and 
have steadied the minds of those wavering in 
their faith in the spiritual heritage of the 
Motherland. The "Bervice that the journal 
Prabuddha Bharata has rendered for more than 
half a century is not inconsiderable. It would 
be the cause of pride to any management, 
though the least hankering after any recogni¬ 
tion of services rendered is a negation of spiri¬ 
tuality. The Ashrama has also sent out many 
preachers. Some of the ex-members of the 
Ashrama did and have been doing works in 
two hemispheres which have shed the lustre 
of glory on India. 

Here the question arises, whether we 
have been able to fulfil the dreams of the great 
Swami with regard to the Ashrama. Of 
course, partially we have. But that, to what 
extent? At a certain time I used to ask some 
senior monks of our Order, who worked at 
the helm of affairs, what the vital points were, 
that should be emphasized in Mayavati ac- 
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tivities, so that the Ashrama might rightly 
represent the ideas of Swami Vivekananda. 
How are we to guide its activities? How were 
we to conduct ourselves? Different Swamis 
gave different opinions. But one given by 
Swami Shuddhananda^ one of the most fa¬ 
vourite disciples of Swami Vivekananda, 
stands out prominent in my memory. He 
said, "If you can realize Truth and thereby 
directly or indirectly help others to realize 
Truth, you will be fulfilling the real object of 
the Master." That was true, but too abstract 
and absolute! Swami Shuddhananda was 
such a sweet and loving soul that we could be 
very free in discussions with him. So I began 
to argue, "Why, what do you think of the vast 
volume of literature the Ashrama has spread, 
the preachers it has sent out, the suffering 
patients its hospital has served, and so on?" 
Incidentally I referred to the similar good 
works of other centres of our Order. The 
Swami warmed up, and got a bit excited too. 


and said, "No, these things are very secondary 
in the plan of Swami Vivekananda. The first 
thing is, you must realize Truth, you must 
have a direct perception of Truth. That is the 
most essential thing. If you can succeed in 
that, you have really fulfilled the expectations 
of Swamiji." 

These words still ring in my ears. And as 
I think of the great expansion of the work of 
the Mayavati Ashrama, I inwardly rejoice but 
at the same time I say to myself, "Yes, these 
are good, very good indeed. But more is 
wanted. The Ashrama is to give succour to the 
spiritually thirsty. Swamiji wanted that this 
Ashrama should be the meeting ground of the 
Eastern and Western devotees. Their hunger 
and hankering can be truly satisfied if one can 
give them firsthand information about the 
Highest Truth. Thereby only real good can be 
done to them, by that only can one give them 
right guidance." 

But that is not an easy task.O 
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The Mayavati Experience 


SWAMI SMARANANANDA 

Revered Maharaj, the General Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission, was a monastic inmate ofAdvaita Ashrama, Mayavati, associated with the editorial 
department of Prabuddha Bharata. Earlier to that he was associated with Prabuddha 
Bharata/rom its Publication Department at Calcutta. In the following reminiscences about 
Mayavati, Revered Maharaj takes the reader rapidly through the various faces of Mayavati, 
each of which is highly charming and uplifting. As Revered Maharaj observes, Mayavati is 
truly a heaven for those who have embarked on the inward journey or are earnest about it. 


Mayavati! The very name evokes memo¬ 
ries of the sky-kissing snow-peaks of the Hi¬ 
malayas, the evergreen forests of deodar and 
pine, the rhododendrons in bloom in spring, 
setting the forests ablaze as it were, the azure 
sky, ^ve birds, the flowers, and the mystic 
silence — indeed, it is all so different from the 
din and bustle of city life, its pollution, and so 
on. And the mind longs to be back there in the 
Himalayas! 

Even before my first sight of the Hima¬ 
layas, I had been attracted to them, and I was 
looking for an opportunity to visit some place 
in the Himalayas. That came about in 1954 
when I could visit Almora for a brief eight 
days. Swami Vivekananda had visited this 
quiet hill resort thrice. Swami Turiyananda 
and Swami Shivananda (Mahapurush Ma¬ 
haraj) too spent some years at Almora in ta- 
pasya and, in fact, the Ramakrishna Kutir 
there came up due to their efforts. With its 
salubrious climate and the sight of the Hima¬ 
layan peaks of Trishul, Nanda Devi, etc., the 
mind was not only soothed but was lifted to 
sublime heights. However, I had to leave Al¬ 
mora — with an intense longing to come back 
to the Himalayas. 

But to be posted for working at Mayavati 
was only a distant dream to me! In fact, I 
never thought it would come about. How¬ 
ever, my transfer to the Calcutta Office of the 
Advaita Ashrama, that too to work for the 
Prabuddha Bharata, opened up an opportunity 


to go to Mayavati. And it came about in 
spring time in 1961. Swami Gambhiranandaji 
was ^e President of the Mayavati Advaita 
Ashrama. (Later on he rose to be the General 
Secretary and ultimately the President of the 
Ramakrishna Order.) He told me to get ready 
to go to Mayavati along with him in early 
April 1961 — a boon never expected, but 
greatly longed for. 

After a brief halt at Varanasi and 
Lucknow, we reached Tanakpur, the rail¬ 
head for the eastern Kumaon hills, in the eve¬ 
ning and put up in an inn full of bed-bugs! In 
the morning we were to immediately leave 
for Lohaghat by bus, but we could not get 
seats in the only bus that left every morning. 
It took a lot of persuasion by Swami Gambhi¬ 
ranandaji to make the manager of the bus 
service to run an extra trip at 1 p.m. to Lo¬ 
haghat. Finally, we reached Lohaghat at 8.30 
p.m. In those days there were hardly 3 or 4 
tea shops at the Lohaghat bus stand. (Now it 
is a busy bazar.) We had to carry all the lug¬ 
gage to one of the tea shops, leave it there, and 
start walking to Mayavati with our torches 
on. By the bridle-path Mayavati is miles 
away, the first mile being a stiff ascent. Swa- 
mis from Mayavati had come in the afternoon 
to receive us but, finding that the bus came 
without us, went back thinking that we 
would not reach there that day. They knew 
well that in those days only one bus came to 
Lohaghat every day. 
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It was pitch dark. Revered Gambhi- 
ranandaji was leading the way. Being new to 
the place, I was just following him. In one 
place a second path was seen. So he stopped 
and was — as it appeared to me — not sure 
which of the two paths to take. I asked, "Ma- 
haraj, have you lost the way?' He didn't reply, 
but later on told the Ashrama ixunates, 'You 
see, I am coming here for the last 10 years, and 
this boy was asking me whether I lost the 
way!' 

We reached the Ashrama at 10.15 p.m. 
All had gone to bed, as they were not expect¬ 
ing us that day. So, when we called out to the 
swamis, it was a pleasant surprise to them. 
Tired, we went to bed after taking some 
puffed rice and milk. 

The Ashrama's garden was adorned 
with giant roses. Red rhododendrons were 
still in bloom here and there. And the stately 
deodars stood majestically against the back¬ 
ground of the Himalayan snow-range. Forme 
it was heaven! 

Apart from the slow-paced work, there 
were walks in the woods, badminton in the 
evenings, and occasional trekking pro¬ 
grammes on Sundays. Summer came and 
with that the guests too, trying to escape the 
scorching heat of the plains. Indeed, the cool 
and pleasant summer at Mayavati must be 
the envy of those working in the plains! Sum¬ 
mer was followed by the rainy season. And 
with that the mountain-paths became slushy. 
To make it more interesting, thousands of 
little leeches woke up from their long slumber 
to occupy these paths and were only too 
ready to stick to your feet and climb up lei¬ 
surely to the upper parts of your anatomy to 
suck blood quietly without troubling you. 
Only when they had had their fill, they fell 
down, leaving the victim to discover the 
bloody act late. The wet clothes and the ooz¬ 
ing blood revealed the secret! 

The guest season brought many kinds of 
people. For Mayavati, populated by hardly 
ten persons, 15 or 20 guests make a crowd. On 
a rainy day in June, the Chief Minister of Uttar 


Pradesh Mr. C.B. Gupta came with a big reti¬ 
nue. He was a great admirer of Swami Vivek- 
ananda, and was anxious to see the room 
where Swamiji stayed when he visited 
Mayavati in January 1901. Mr. Gupta was led 
upstairs and was shown the cubicle which I 
was occupying. I had put my small suitcase 
over my table, covered it with an ochre cloth 
and placed a folder containing the pictures of 
Sri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother and Swami 
Vivekananda. Mr. Gupta, with great devo¬ 
tion, prostrated himself before the pictures! In 
Advaitic Mayavati this was little short of sac¬ 
rilege! Next day, Swami Gambhiranandaji, 
after our night class, pointed to me and said, 
'He has arranged a shrine in his room, and 
Guptaji did a "Pranam" there!' The very next 
day, the holy pictures went inside the suit¬ 
case, instead of staying over it! 

The rainy season has its own charm, in 
spite of the slush and the leeches. The active 
waterfalls, the roaring stream some 500 feet 
below the Ashrama, the migratory birds—all 
these make it interesting. When there is a 
break in the rains, the snow-peaks shine forth 
in their own glory. 

The rains are followed by autumn, with 
its clear skies with millions of stars peeping 
out at night. The days are pleasant: the ever¬ 
green trees, the azure sky and the dazzling 
white snow-peaks in the horizon, present a 
wonderful contrast. In the Himalayas, the 
wild cherry blossom in the autumn presents 
an additional attraction! 

Soon, winter heralds its entry by morn¬ 
ing frost here and there. Gone are the bright 
autumn days. The sun lazily climbs, eagerly 
awaited by the Ashramites, but not before 
8 a.m.! The grass dries up. Except the ever¬ 
green deodars, pines, rhododendrons and 
oaks, all other trees shed their leaves and go 
into a long slumber. 

Again, the winter too can be appreciated. 
The stillness and the calm can turn our mind 
inward. But it was the first Mayavati winter 
for me and one or two other inmates. We were 
eagerly looking for witnessing the first snow- 
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fall in our lives! 

And it did not disappoint us. I remem¬ 
ber, it was December 17. Of course, nearly 
four decades back! We were having our 
lunch. A boy came running and shouted, 
'barafgirta hai — snow is falling'. We quickly 
mopped up our lunch and ran outside. Al¬ 
ready the ground had turned white. Snow¬ 
flakes, like loose cotton, were falling slowly.* 
Everything was still. There was not a whisper, 
even from the treks. The snowing continued 
till next evening — that is, for nearly thirty 
hours. And then the moon rose. It was a bright 
fortnight. What a wonderful scene! Every¬ 
thing was dazzling white — even the trees. 
The whole landscape had turned into a fairy¬ 
land. 

But not all were happy. The Manager 
Swamiji was worried about finding fodder 
for the cows. Another, who had experienced 
many a snowfall, was apprehensive of severe 
winter months ahead. Nevertheless, we all 
rolled the snow over our badminton court 
and made a snowman — 4-foot-high, An ar¬ 
tistic swami gave him eyes and a moustache, 
and thrust a flag in his hand with the inscrip¬ 
tion 'Om tat sat'l And we went out with gum- 
boots on. Our legs were making holes in the 
powdery snow. But, alas, in the midst of all 
these, the water-supply had stopped. The 
water in the pipeline had frozen. So, water 
had to be rationed for the next few days! 

I was not at Mayavati in the latter part of 
winter that yean as I had to leave for Calcutta 
on some urgent business. But I was back in 
early spring, to find Nature joyful. The 
gloomy, but meditative, winter was gone. 
Now fruit-trees were in bloom; and, of course, 
the wonderful rhododendrons. It was a riot of 
colours. 

In the earliest years, Mayavati was really 
cut off from the scorching plains. One had to 
walk forty miles all the way from Tanakpur, 


In spite of that, in those days, Prabuddha 
Bharata used to be printed there and taken to 
Champavat on horseback — a distance of 5Vi 
miles by bridle-path over the hills. Many swa- 
mis, who were pioneers and stalwarts, lived 
there in those days. Some western devotees 
were also there. Descriptions of life at 
Mayavati, enriched by interesting anecdotes, 
have been published in Prabuddha Bharata 
from time to time. 

In the early sixties, when I was there, 
buses would come to Lohaghat, at a distance 
of 3*/4 miles by walk. There was no electricity. 
So, Mayavati was still not very easily accessi¬ 
ble, though it was nothing compared to ear¬ 
lier years. 

Now, electricity has arrived. The road 
has come up to the Ashrama. This brings 
sudden visitors, unannounced, often disturb¬ 
ing the peace and quiet of Mayavati. The 
movement of vehicles has driven the wild 
animals deeper into the forests. 

Nevertheless, the forests are still pre¬ 
served, thanks to the environmental con¬ 
sciousness of not only Mayavati-wallahs but 
the laws enacted for maintaining ecological 
balance! Even in 1975, when I happened to go 
into the forests, we were surprised by the 
sudden appearance of two full-grown leop¬ 
ards, when I was actually looking for the 
Himalayan tahr, an endangered animal. The 
barking deer do not visit our badminton court 
any more. 

Swami Vivekananda had envisaged 
Mayavati as a meeting place of the East and 
the West. Though western monastics and 
devotees occasionally visit the place, it is far 
from developing into what it was intended to 
be. With all that, for a lover of nature and the 
Himalayas, seeking peace and quiet to spend 
a few days in silent meditation, Mayavati is 
indeed Heaven, □ 


Happiness presents itself before man, wearing the crown of sorrow on its head. He 
who welcomes it must also welcome sorrow. 

—Teachings of Swami Vivekananda, p. 107 





Unforgettable Days 

SWAMI LOKESWARANANDA 

Presently the Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Gol Park, Calcutta, 

Revered Swami Lokeswaranandaji Maharaj is a senior monk of the Ramakrishna Order and 

an erudite scholar with a number of publications to his credit. He was a monastic worker in 

the Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati for a brief period of nearly three years. In this short 

narration of his reminiscences. Revered Maharaj pictures for us his initial impression of the 

centres of the Ramakrishka Order at Shyamalatal and Mayavati which are truly 
unforgettable. 


It was sometime in 1944.1 was at Belur 
Math doing practically nothing. I was feeling 
bored with myself because I had no specific 
work to do, except that once in a while I was 
asked to write letters for a senior swami. One 
day somebody came and told me that the 
General Secretary was calling me. The Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, Swami Madhavananda, was a 
strict disciplinarian, so I began to wonder 
what offence I might have committed for 
which he might scold me. 

I went to his room with much trepida¬ 
tion. As usual, he was either reading or writ¬ 
ing something. He did not raise his head, but 
he knew I was there. I paid my respects and 
then stood waiting for whatever it was he 
wanted to say to me. After quite a while he 
raised his head and said, with a hint of a smile 
on his face. There is good news for you.' I did 
not — dared not — ask what the news was, 
good or bad. I thought what he was going to 
say might not be good at all. His 'good' might 
be only a euphemism. I decided I had better 
keep quiet. After a while, the General Secre¬ 
tary said: 'You have been posted to Mayavati. 
That is a prestigious place. You are truly 
lucky. Go and see Swami Vireswarananda. 
He will give you whatever instructions you 
need.' 

Swami Vireswarananda was then Assis¬ 
tant Secretary of the Mission. Earlier he had 


been President of Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati. When I went to see him, he told me 
to proceed to Mayavati immediately. With 
great hesitation I asked, 'May I know what my 
work will be?' Swami Vireswarananda was 
annoyed at my question and said, 'Anything 
they ask you to do.' I was sorry I had asked. I 
should have known better, and I deserved the 
rebuff. But I knew my limitations. Though the 
ideal is to obey any order the authorities 
might give, it is not always a practical propo¬ 
sition. I kept quiet. 

Swami Vireswarananda must have no¬ 
ticed that I was hurt. As if to soothe my feel¬ 
ings, he asked, 'Don't you think it a privilege 
that you are being posted to a place like 
Mayavati?' To be frank, I had always coveted 
being posted there. How many stories I had 
heard about the Himalayan scenery, the for- 
esb, the tigers, the silence, and so on! But what 
was more important was the intellectual at¬ 
mosphere it maintained. And, believe it or 
not, at this point Swami Vireswarananda 
said: 'I am going to recommend you to be the 
next editor of Prabuddha Bharata. Get ready.' 
My heart leapt with joy, I asked when he 
wanted me to leave, and he replied, 'As soon 
as possible.' He dismissed me after giving me 
some instructions about my journey. 

My train journey ended at Tanakpur. I 
was immediately impressed by the charming 
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flora and fauna. As soon as I got off the train, 
an old man came forward and said: 1 am from 
Mayavati. I have come to receive you. Hand 
over your baggage to me. Will you have some 
tea?' I said no. 

Shyamalatal is some miles between 
Tanakpur and Mayavati. Swami Virajananda 
had at one time lived there alone, engaging 
himself in spiritual practices. Now he was 
President of the Order. Recently a good centre 
had developed there. He himself was present 
at the centre at the time I arrived, and so also 
many of his disciples. His birthday was close 
at hand, and that was an added attraction. I 
planned my journey in such a way that I 
might be present at the centre on the day 
Swami Virajananda's birthday would be cele¬ 
brated. 

I was very slow climbing the hills. In fact, 
I was always far behind the coolie, who was 
an old man and who was also carrying my 
baggage. He sometimes scolded me for falling 
behind, and he incidentally disclosed that 
Swami Virajananda was his guru. He said, 
'Even at his present age, my guru can walk 
faster than you.' The scolding did not help. I 
was still always falling behind. 

We had only a couple of miles to cover 
when we met a Swami who was about my 
age. He said he had been sent to receive us, 
and he carried coffee and snacks. What a 
hearty welcome! We sat down and refreshed 
ourselves with the coffee and food. When we 
arrived at the centre, Swami Virajananda 
himself saw to it that our needs were well 
attended to. 

The next day was Swami Virajananda's 
birthday, and the day started off with a sen¬ 
sation. A young girl, barely twenty or so, had 
spent the whole night in the forest and had 
now emerged with the daylight. That wild 
animals had not attacked her was a wonder. 
Many thought she was not a normal person. 


but I saw no reason to think so. She was 
certainly an extraordinary person. She loved 
her guru, and she wanted by any means to be 
with her guru on his birthday. There were 
people who thought Swami Virajananda also 
might think she was not normal. He was very 
kind to her, however. He was, in fact, kind to 
everybody on that day. We had our lunch 
with him. There were many special items of 
food that day, and he insisted that we eat 
more than we usually did. He himself did 
likewise. 

I spent another happy day at the centre. 
I was struck by the fact that there was no 
human habitation near by. For decades, 
Swami Virajananda had lived there alone. He 
grew whatever he needed to eat, but water 
was a big problem. The place was known by 
the name Shyamalatal, 'the dark lake'. The 
lake was indeed dark, but there was not much 
water in it. And in summer, the lake would 
almost dry up. Further, the lake was quite 
some distance from where Swami Vira¬ 
jananda lived. 

For years together he lived alone. It is 
difficult to imagine how he could eke out his 
existence. It is said that a young man from a 
neighbouring village would come now and 
then and cook a meal for him. Whatever else 
the Swami needed, he improvised. He had 
managed to develop a vegetable garden 
which met his requirements, and he also grew 
plenty of fruits and flowers. Once he was 

working in his garden when a tiger began to 
stalk him. Somebody noticed it and shouted. 
Then the tiger ran away. Obviously, it was not 
a man-eater. 

What surprised me was the library there 
at the centre. Swami Virajananda must have 
been a very studious man, for he had a large 
collection of books, and they were on every 
subject on earth. I gave a quick glance at some 
of them. There was one book which had a 
fascinating title: The Man the Trees Loved. I 
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don't remember the author's name, but I re¬ 
member the story of the book. It was about a 
man who spent the larger part of the night in 
the forests. One day his wife found out about 
this and decided to follow him the next time 
he went into the forest. When she did, she 
found to her surprise that the branches of the 
trees were obstructing her path. Again, some¬ 
times there was a strong wind and the 
branches of the trees would hit her in the face. 
Meanwhile, she found that her husband had 
disappeared. Obviously, the trees hid him 
somewhere. ; 

After a day or two I left for Mayavati. 
This time I was not alone. Two Swamis — 
Swami Kailasancinda and Swami Vita- 
shokananda — were with me. Both of them 
were going there for a short holiday. Swami 
Kailasananda, aged and feeble, had a horse at 
his disposal, but Swami Vitashokananda rode 
it in his place, Swami Kailasananda had diffi¬ 
culty walking, like I did. At one point he 
stopped and examined his feet. We asked him 
why he was looking at his feet, and he said 
that the bottom of his feet were getting flat 
And at the rate they were getting flat, he said, 
they would become totally smooth by the 
time they reached their destination, 'Would 
you tell me what made Swamiji go to the 
West?' he asked. We were taken aback by the 
question. 'What do you mean?' we replied. 
He said: 'Because Swamiji went to the West, 
we became monks, and having become 
monks we are about to lose our feet and be¬ 
come cripples.' 

Thank God, we reached our destination 
without becoming cripples. Not only that, a 
couple of miles before our destination, we 
were met by a couple of monks. As we ex¬ 
pected, they were carrying lovely snacks and 
coffee. 

The next day I had a long interview with 
Swami Pavitrananda, the President of 
Mayavati. He had always been kind to me. 


and I had no doubt that he would find a job 
for me that would suit me best. Imagine my 
shock when he said I was to look after the 
cash! I would have begged to be excused, but 
I remembered Swami Vireswarananda's 
words: 'Do whatever you are asked to do.' 
Swami Atmasthananda handed over the cash 
to me, but I am ashamed to say that my han¬ 
dling of it was not without errors. Luckily, 
Swami Vandanananda was always at hand, 
and he would help me. Because of him, I was 
able to avert major mistakes. 

About this time, Swami Pavitrananda 
wrote a series of articles entitled, 'This is In¬ 
dia,' which introduced India to those who 
knew little or nothing about it. He wrote 
about people at the grass-roots level. He de¬ 
scribed religious fairs where thousands of vil¬ 
lage people assembled, and gave vivid pic¬ 
tures of ^ose people, their ways of life, their 
religious beliefs, and so on. 

Swami Pavitrananda never wasted his 
time. He was always meditating or reading or 
writing. What he disliked most was idle gos¬ 
sip. He again and again reminded people 
what Mayavati was meant for — peace and 
meditation. The house was made of wood, 
and each monk had his own cubicle. Unless 
you were very careful, your footsteps might 
make an awful noise. The house had formerly 
been part of a tea estate owned by a retired 
military officer. Capt. Sevier, a friend of 
Swami Vivekai\anda, purchased it to dedicate 
it as a place where people wishing to practise 
Vedanta could settle down. Swamiji ad¬ 
dressed Mrs. Sevier as 'Mother'. She is now 
known as Mother Sevier to everybody. Two 
things were imperative here: Never break a 
twig off a tree, and maintain silence. 

The Piimalayas charmed me. Nowhere 
are the Himalayas as majestic as here. I would 
often look at the peaks for hours together. 
Similarly, the silence of the place was be¬ 
witching. It was as if a magician had played 
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some trick and made everybody go to sleep. 
I took full advantage of the silence in that I 
meditated as long as I could. In fact, I did not 
— or could not — sleep at night at all. I 
thought I had insomnia. I don't know what it 
was, but I enjoyed being awake. 

As regards work, I must confess I did not 
enjoy keeping the cash. The fact was that I 
kept making mistakes, and I became a laugh¬ 
ing-stock, at least to myself. But I liked writ¬ 
ing reviews of books for our journal, Prabud- 
dha Bharata. I sometimes contributed articles 
also. Some of them were later quoted in other 
journals. 

Once a year the monks went out for a 
picnic somewhere. All would join the picnic 
except for one, who would stay back and cook 
a good meal so that when the hungry monks 
would come back in the evening, they would 
relish it. One year Swami Pavitrananda an¬ 
nounced that I was to stay back and prepare 
a good dinner for those who would join the 
picnic. It was a bolt from the blue! I begged to 
be excused. I said I had never cooked any¬ 
thing before. Swami Pavitrananda replied: 


'So much the better. We want you to cook 
something new.' At first I was in a dilemma, 
but then I decided to have a go at something 
really new. I picked up several vegetables, put 
them together, and then boiled them. 'Hunger 
is indeed the best sauce.' Everybody liked it. 

Once we had a snowfall for days to¬ 
gether, and as a result, we were snow-bound 
for three weeks. When the snow had at last 
thawed enough, we went out to inspect the 
damage it had done. Just as we entered the 
dispensary [hospital], a tiger jumped out with 
a big howl. It had been lying comfortably in a 
box filled with sawdust. Seeing us, it was 
frightened and ran away. Luckily, it did not 
attack us. 

I was at Mayavati nearly three years. 
What a happy time it was! Unfortunately, I 
fainted several times and got cuts from falling 
down. Though there were no instruments 
there to checkblood pressure, the doctors said 
my blood pressure was too high for that alti¬ 
tude, and so I had to leave. But my memories 
of Mayavati are unforgettable. □ 
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SWAMI ANANYANANDA 

Swami Ananx/anandaji Maharaj was associated ivith the Mayavati Advaita Ashrama 
and its Publication Department in Calcutta for eighteen long years, during different periods 
in the life of the Ashrama and in various capacities. Quite naturally in the follozving pages 
we get a good coverage of the major events for zuhich we are immensely gratefid to the learned 
senior Swami. The reader, we are sure, loill immensely enjoy the presentation. 


The very mention of Mayavati strikes an 
emotional chord in my heart: MAYAVATI — 
what a name to conjure with! 

It has been my proud privilege to be 
associated with the Mayavati Ashrama and 
its Calcutta Branch (the Publication Depart¬ 
ment) for eighteen long years, at different 
periods and in various capacities. These will 
be narrated later at the appropriate places. 
This Himalayan Centre at Mayavati com¬ 
pletes one hundred years of its glorious exist¬ 
ence this year, on 19 March 1999, to be exact. 
On this memorable occasion, Prabuddha 
Bharata is bringing out a 'Special Number' in 
January 1999. It is hoped that several other 
contributors, who were associated with either 
the Mayavati Ashrama or its Calcutta Branch, 
will also be writing about their reminiscences 
in this 'Centenary Special Issue'. The present 
Editor of Prabuddha Bharata has asked me to 
narrate memoirs of my long association with 
the Ashrama. Prabuddha Bharata is one of the 
oldest English monthly journals still extant in 
India. The inspiration to start it, way back in 
1896 in Chennai (then Madras), came from 
Swami Vivekananda, who was then tirelessly 
working in America and England for the 
spread of Vedanta, as practised and preached 
by his Great Master, Sri Ramakrishna. 

The purpose of this monograph is not to 
trace the origin, growth and development of 
this 'Permanent Home' of Prabuddha Bharata, 
shifted from Chennai to Almora first and 
thence to Mayavati. The founders of this Hi¬ 
malayan Ashrama were Captain J.H. Sevier, 


his wife Mrs. Charlotte Sevier, and Swami 
Swarupananda. The very first time Swami 
Vivekananda met the Seviers at London in 
private, after they had both listened to only 
one lecture of the Swami, he addressed Mrs. 
Sevier as 'Mother' and asked her, 'Would you 
not like to come to India? I will give you of 
my best realizations.'^ From that time on¬ 
wards, this appellation 'Mother', as referring 
to Mrs. Sevier, has stuck among the Advaita 
Ashrama Brotherhood. Where she used to 
live in Mayavati, after the passing away of 
Captain Sevier, was and is even now known 
as 'Mother's Bungalow' — the Mother's win¬ 
ter residence, to be exact. In summer she used 
to stay in what is now the old guest house. The 
Kitchen Garden just behind the Mother's 
Bungalow was named 'Mother Sevier's 
Kitchen Garden' in the 1980s, when the pre¬ 
sent writer was the President of the Ashrama. 

Swamiji had conceived the idea of an 
Ashrama in the Himalayas, when he was 
touring Europe in the company of the Seviers, 
and went to the Alps in Switzerland. 'It was 
in the Himalayas of Europe that the Swami 
spoke to those (the Sevier couple) who were 
to be the founders of the Advaita Ashrama 
and dedicated their lives to it, of his cherished 
dream of establishing a monastery in the 
heart of his own beloved Himalayas.'^ It ap- 

1 The Life of Swami Vivekananda by his Eastern 
and Western Disciples (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1990), vol. 2, p. 113. [Hereafter, 
Life.] 

2. Life, vol. 2, p. 117. 
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pears, from what I have heard from senior 
Swamis, that Swamiji had stipulated three 
conditions for finding a suitable site in the 
Himalayas, where Prabuddha Bharata could 
have a 'permanent home': first, that the place 
should be surroimded by a dense forest; sec¬ 
ond, that it should be between 6,000 ft. and 
7,000 ft. above sea,level; and third, that it 
should command a magnificent view of the 
snow ranges. Mayavati fulfilled all these con¬ 
ditions. The original name of the place was 
'Mayapat' in the U.P. Revenue Records. The 
name 'Mayavati' was given by the Swamis 
after taking possession of the property. The 
Mayavati Ashrama is nestled deep in a thick 
forest of Himalayan deodars, pines, gnarled 
oaks, rhododendrons, and other wild ferns, 
shrubs, plants and tall trees that can grow 
only at that altitude of 6,400 ft. The Ashrama 
commands a breath-taking view of the long 
snow ranges of the Himalayas towards the 
north. Prior to when the Seviers took posses¬ 
sion of the property with a few buildings on 
it, 'Mayapat' was a tea estate owned by a 
Scottish retired army officer. How it changed 
hands is an interesting story. 

Even now there are hundreds of tea 
plants all over the place, practically neglected 
and exposed to the elements. The previous 
owner was eager to sell the property and go 
back home. The hand of destiny guided the 
Seviers and Swami Swarupananda — the first 
President of the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati 
— to this present site. Then and there, the deal 
was struck and possession was taken by the 
new owners. A few more buildings were 
added in due course. At long last, Swamiji's 
'cherished dream' became a reality; and it 
completes one himdred years this year. 
Mayavati is the only other Ashrama that 
Swamiji visited, apart from the Belur Math, 
though imder imfortunate circumstances of 
sadness at heart and sympathy for 'Mother', 
as Captain Sevier had passed away in October 
1900. He visited Mayavati in the wintry days 
of January 1901, when it is usually snow¬ 
bound, to console 'Mother' Sevier, after the 


'martyrdom' of Captain Sevier to the Swami's 
cause. He stayed for a fortnight on this only 
visit. Mother Sevier was a brave woman and 
totally dedicated to Vedanta and to her guru. 
When Captain Sevier passed away, he was, as 
desired by himself, cremated a la Hindu on 
the bank of a rivulet, which takes its origin in 
the Mayavati gorge; and, it was Mother 
Sevier's wish that no memorial should be 
built on that spot. She was strong-willed and 
calm, and continued her stay in Mayavati, 
helping the monastic brothers in conducting 
the journal and personally looking after the 
landed property. 

My First Posting to Mayavati (1948-1951) 

Let me resort to the first person in re¬ 
cording my personal memoirs from now on. 
I had the rare privilege of being posted to 
Mayavati three times in various capacities, 
and once to the Calcutta Branch, all within 
three decades. The first posting to Mayavati 
in 1948 was to look after the office and main¬ 
tain cash and accounts of the Ashrama. 

It is amusing to observe that each time I 
was posted to Mayavati, my predecessor was 
not present there to hand over his charge to 
me! In 1948, there was no motorable road to 
Lohaghat — the sub-divisional town nearest 
to Mayavati — and beyond. So, I had to trek 
the entire distance of about 50 kms. from 
Tanakpur in three stages, halting at two 
places en route. The bridle path I took was the 
same old path leading to Mt. Kailas and 
Manasarovar from Tanakpur at the foothills 
of the Himalayas. The Mayavati Swamis had 
earlier written to me to carry some vegetables 
with me. So, I had a small luggage of books, 
a bed roll, and the vegetables meant for 
Mayavati. On the day I reached Tanakpur by 
train from Bareilly, I was received at the sta¬ 
tion by a pony owner with a letter from 
Mayavati. 

Around 3 p.m. we started trekking up to 
my first halting place, our own Ashrama at 
Shyamalatal. It is about 10 miles from Tanak¬ 
pur and took us nearly six hours to climb up 
the first range of the Himalayas. We reached 
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the Ashrama around 9 p.m. That night, and 
the next day and night I stayed there. That 
Ashrama was and still is sacred to me because 
my guru built it with his own hands, taking 
the help of some local workers. He spent a 
number of years there in intense tapasya and 
austerities, all alone. In 1938, he became the 
General President of the Ramakrishna Order 
and was succeeded at Shyamalatal by a 
sweet-natured and affectionate Swami. It was 
in Shyamalatal that the key to the iron safe at 
Mayavati was handed over to me by my 
predecessor! He was awaiting my arrival 
there for handing over the key to me. 

On the day I left Shyamalatal, I had the 
blessings of the Swami there around 4.00 a.m. 
and resumed my journey with the pony car¬ 
rying the luggage, and the owner of the pony. 
We came down by about 2,000 ft. reaching 
around 7 a.m. a place called Chalti, where a 
river by that very name flows to join the River 
Sarada farther below. It was the month of 
May. Chalti was quite warm and infested 
with flies! The wayside tea shops and eating 
houses were dirty and in an insanitary condi¬ 
tion. We had some hot tea and two hot phulkas 
(unleavened bread) each, and resumed our 
trekking. This part of the journey was quite 
tiring. My intention was to reach Deuri Dak 
Bungalow (where Swami Vivekananda had 
stopped for a night on his way back from 
Mayavati to Pilibhit in 1901). Around 12 
noon, we reached it after climbing up 4,000 ft. 
along a zig-zag bridle path. I was so ex¬ 
hausted that I gave the pony man some 
money to purchase provisions and to prepare 
a one-item meal and slept like a log of wood 
for three hours! At about 3 p.m. I got up, 
washed myself, and we ate the meal that was 
ready. The pony, too, had its share of fodder 
and grains which its owner had brought. The 
next stage of the journey, about 10 miles 
away, was smooth, not much climbing up 
and down. It was almost level walking. At 
about 10 p.m., we reached a place called Bon- 
lekh. There was a wayside tea shop owned by 
a former cook of the Mayavati Ashrama. He 


received us cordially and gave us freshly 
made phulkas, some sweets and hot tea. 

The third stage of the journey started at 
4 a.m, the next morning. It meant quite a bit 
of climbing up to reach a place called 
Dharamgarh, which overlooks the entire 
Mayavati Estate. Two senior Swamis from 
Mayavati had come with some home-made 
refreshments. All of us sat there for a while 
and ate the items brought from Mayavati. I 
was told then that Swamiji, during his visit to 
Mayavati in 1901, had visited this spot and 
liked it very much. From Dharamgarh, one 
can see the snow ranges of the Himalayas — 
from east to west, about 200 miles long. For 
the first time, I could have the daHana of the 
blessed Mayavati Ashrama, against the back¬ 
ground of the snow ranges, and the surround¬ 
ing dense forest. Around 9 a.m., we reached 
my destination, quite happy at heart, al¬ 
though very exhausted. 

The office work, including maintaining 
cash and accounts, was not very heavy. I had 
plenty of time at my disposal to read a lot for 
several hours in me day. At times, I would go 
out all alone with a stick in hand, which is a 
must for every member in the Ashrama, to¬ 
wards the shady mound opposite to the 
Ashrama and above and beyond the Editor's 
bungalow for a couple of hours. It was my 
favourite haunt. I don't think I left out even a 
single square foot of that mound untrodden 
by me, except where huge trees stood, which, 
if they are still standing, have been witness to 
the growth of the Mayavati Ashrama all these 
one hundred years. An important item of 
work of the monk-in-charge of the office is to 
maintain the diary of the Ashrama activities. 
One notable feature of the diary is that the 
keeper has to record the maximum and mini¬ 
mum temperatures of the previous day, be¬ 
fore proceeding to write down other details. 
Perhaps, Mayavati is the only Ashrama of the 
Ramakrishna Order which has maintained a 
diary of its day-to-day activities, ever since its 
inception. 

When I came to know that the diaries of 
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the earlier years were preserved in a particu¬ 
lar almirah, I became curious to know about 
the visit of Swami Vivekananda in the winter 
of 1901.1 searched for the diary of 1901 and 
opened the page for 3 January of that year. I 
was hoping to read a very detailed, enthusi¬ 
astic, and effusive account of his arrival at 
Mayavati, his first and only visit to this 
Ashrama, which was his 'cherished dream'. 
But I was sadly disappointed to read only a 
brief sentence, stating that he had arrived at 
the Ashrama, soon after midday. For a fort¬ 
night, he stayed iat Mayavati. Most of the 
days, it was snowing. On two or three clear 
days, he went to Mother Sevier to have tea 
with her and console her. Another day, he 
went to the 'Lake Garden', where there were 
two lakes, one above the other, till the 1960s. 
Swamiji was so charmed by the two lakes that 
he remarked: 'In the latter part of my life, I 
shall give up all my public work and pass my 
days in writing books and whistHng merry 
tunes by this lake, free as a child!'^ Alas! That 
was not to be. The very next year, on 4 July 
1902, he entered mahasamddhi at the Belur 
Math. He was not even 40. The mortal re¬ 
mains of that great Soul were cremated at the 
very spot where his temple stands today at 
the Belur Math. 

As I mentioned earlier, Swamiji visited 
the Dharamgarh range (7,000 ft.) one day. 
From there, one can get a grand view of the 
snow range — some two hundred miles long 
— towards the north. He was 'so pleased with 
the spot and its grand view that he wished to 
have a hermitage built there, where he could 
meditate in solitude, undisturbed'.^ January 
13 was Swamiji's birthday — his thirty-ninth. 
It was a rainy day, but he was feeling better. 
The Swami would have seen the place where 
Captain Sevier was cremated on the bank of 
the Mayavati rivulet, when he was coming to 
Mayavati from the Abnora side on 3 January 
1901. Finally, he left the place on 18 January 


3. Lz/c, vol. 2, p. 571. 

4. Life, vol. 2, p. 571. 


for Tanakpur and Pilibhit, which was the rail¬ 
head in those days. He spent the first night at 
Champawat in the Dak Bungalow there; the 
second night, at Deuri Dak Bungalow, to 
which reference has already been made. The 
two lakes are no longer in existence. Later, 
when a motorable road connecting Lohaghat 
with Mayavati was being laid by the P.W.D. 
of the U.P. Government in the 1960s, the en¬ 
gineers advised that the water in the lakes 
should be drained off, as they would affect 
the road below through seepage. The then 
President decided to follow their advice. 

In 1948-1949 I had the pleasure of boat¬ 
ing in the lakes — not exactly a boat — but a 
few wooden sleepers tied together to float on 
water. From one end to the other end of the 
lake I was rowing that float a couple of times! 
After draining off the water from the lakes, 
that area is being used to cultivate grains like 
barley, wheat, etc. Thereafter, surrounding 
the lake areas, on the bunds, apple saplings 
were planted. They would have grown into 
big trees by now yielding fruits, after more 
than three decades. In the 1980s that whole 
area, including the new cowshed, was sur- 
roimded by a 4 ft. high stone wall and rechris¬ 
tened 'Swarupananda Orchard'. 

In the same year I went to Mayavati 
(May 1948), another monastic member was 
sent to Mayavati by the Headquarters to as¬ 
sist the Prahuddha Bharata Editor. He was a 
Brahmacharin at that time, by name Turi- 
yachaitanya. (Now he is a full-fledged monk, 
Swami Mukhyananda by name, and I use this 
name in the narrative that follows.) He and I 
were both in Karachi before the partition of 
India. The Head of the Karachi Mission was 
Swami Ranganathananda. Swami Mukhy¬ 
ananda and myself are contemporaries, hav¬ 
ing stepped into 80 last year. Both of us came 
into contact with Swami Ranganathananda in 
Bangalore in the 1930s. We were happy to be 
together in Karachi and then again in 
Mayavati. I returned to India from Karachi in 
October 1947, soon after the partition, as re¬ 
quired by the Headquarters, which had 
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started a 'Refugee Relief Camp for the Pun¬ 
jabis' (non-Muslims), who were forced to 
leave their hearth and home, as agreed to 
between the governments of India and Paki¬ 
stan — complete exchange of population of 
Muslims going to West Punjab and non-Mus¬ 
lims migrating to India. It was a massive relief 
operation in Kurukshetra (Haryana) never 
before undertaken by the Mission on such a 
scale. I was one of the dozen or so monks who 
served the refugees for about 8 months. 
Swami Mukhyananda stayed on in Karachi 
till the last day, when the Centre was wound 
up at the behest of the Headquarter^. He was 
posted to Mayavati and arrived there in Au¬ 
gust 1948. Even he had to trek the whole 
distance from Tanakpur to Mayavati, by the 
same route that I had taken earlier. He settled 
down to his new work, as assistant to the 
Editor of Prabuddha Bharata a couple of days 
later. 

The next year, in 1949, both of us found 
that the library at Mayavati and the cata¬ 
logues in three languages — English, Bengali 
and Hindi were in a sad and confusing 
state of affairs. We approached the President 
to allow us to reorganize the entire library. He 
was quite sympathetic to the proposal and 
extended all help to us, morally and finan¬ 
cially. Since Turiyachaitanya was looking af¬ 
ter the library at Karachi, he had some expe¬ 
rience in classification of books. We adopted 
a simple system of classification, since it is not 
a lending library, but meant only for the in¬ 
mates of the Ashrama. He would classify the 
books and I wrote the catalogues in all the 
three languages; the total number of books 
may have been more than 6,000, all the lan¬ 
guages put together. The late Swami Mad- 
havananda, then General Secretary of the Or¬ 
der, had taken a year's leave from his arduous 
work, and come to Mayavati to spend some 
months that year. Earlier (1918-1927), he was 
President of the Mayavati Ashrama. 

One unfortunate experience during my 
first posting to Mayavati was an encounter 
with a bear! Forhanately, I was not alone. 


There was an employee of the Ashrama, who 
was a good marksman. One winter afternoon 
(maybe 1948-1949 winter) around 3 p.m., he 
came to my room and asked me if I wished to 
accompany him for big game. I was thrilled 
at the prospect and gave my assent. Mayavati 
possessed a double barrel gun. When he 
called me, I thought it was a good adventure 
in the forest, with no fear, as the gun was in 
the hands of an experienced hunter. Both of 
us reached the Dharamgarh range from the 
opposite side, that is, via the Mayavati river 
in the gorge below, and climbing up through 
the thick jungle. As we were approaching the 
Dharamgarh spot, lo and behold! my com¬ 
panion saw a big bear coming up the hill. He 
told me not to make any sound. In fact, this 
caution was not necessary at all! As soon as I 
beheld the bear, I stood there stunned and 
speechless! He, however, took the correct aim 
at the bear and shot at it, being experienced in 
such daring acts. The bear rolled down the 
hill, having been shot at a vital point. It was a 
female bear with its two cubs. The game law 
requires that one who shoots an animal must 
shoot to kill it. It should not be left wounded. 
Following that law, which I was not aware of, 
he went down the hill near where the bear 
was lying and shot another cartridge to make 
sure that it was really dead. Then he signalled 
me to go down to the spot where he, and the 
dead and profusely bleeding bear were. I had 
regained my mental composure by that time. 
Picking up some courage, I went down the 
hill to the spot. The second shot had also hit 
one of the cubs. It was also dead. The other 
cub was running away from us. I made hold 
and ran after it. It was just like a puppy! Got 
hold of it. Took it in my arms. It started 
scratching my arms and body. I took out my 
chuddar and wrapped it round nicely with 
thick pads for its nails, leaving its face to 
breathe, and took it to the Ashrama in the 
evening. 

That day, my hunter companion, it 
seemed, was lucky! As we were returning to 
the Ashrama, with the bear cub in my arms. 
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he spotted a barking deer at a little distance 
and shot at it. The shot hit it, and the animal 
collapsed on the very spot. He went down the 
hill to carry the deer back to the Ashrama. As 
the other Ashrama employees had heard the 
report of the shot, they became curious to 
know what had happened, not far from the 
Ashrama. A couple of employees came to the 
spot where the dead deer was lying. All of 
them carried it to the Ashrama. I carried the 
bear cub to the Ashrama and gave it to the 
Manager Swami for beir\g taken care of. He 
was kind enough to give it milk and bananas 
immediately. I told him the whole story, how 
I got it. He kept it in a separate room and 
started giving it milk and fruits. During the 
day, it used to be tied to a post outside, so that 
it could have the benefit of sunshine. It sur¬ 
vived three days and nights with what food 
we gave it. On the fourth day, however, for 
want of nourishment from its own mother's 
milk, it too died. When the bear cub died, it 
was a sad spectacle for all of us. 

The paharis (hill people) are non-vege¬ 
tarians — all castes included — Brahmin, 
Kshatriyas, S.C.s, S.T.s, and others. It is a 
strange fact that the question of caste or class 
distinction gets obliterated if the food is non¬ 
vegetarian, particularly when it is deer's 
flesh, called venison! As soon as the dead deer 
was brought to the Ashrama premises, all the 
employees gathered round it to start the next 
operation, of skinning it and removing the 
entrails. The meat that was gathered from it 
had to be distributed among all the employ¬ 
ees of the Ashrama. I was not interested in it. 

The news that a bear had been killed in 
the Mayavati forest reached Lohaghat by the 
evening! The next day, the cobbler of Lo¬ 
haghat came to Mayavati to enquire about the 
spot where the bear was killed. He was di¬ 
rected to the exact spot where the bear lay 
dead. He left for that place with all the neces¬ 
sary implements to operate on it, to separate 
the hide of the dead bear. He was asked to 
give the bear skin to the Ashrama and to 
dispose of its flesh, etc. as he wished. He 


informed us that there was a class of people 
in the hills who consumed with relish the 
flesh of bears! Distributing the flesh of the 
bear to those people, he brought the bear skin 
to the Ashrama, imtanned, all the hair intact 
outside, but awfully smelling of decomposed 
rotten flesh inside. In due course, even that 
smell disappeared by exposing it to the sun 
daily for a number of days. It was then con¬ 
signed to the lumber room. About a year later, 
one Sikh gentleman, holding a high office in 
the Government of India in Delhi, and his 
wife visited Mayavati, as guests. In the course 
of our conversation, the subject of the bear 
skin cropped up. He expressed a wish to have 
it for himself and said that he would get it 
tanned properly to remove the awful smell. 
He would use it in his drawing room at Delhi. 
It was given to him as a gift. That was the end 
of the bear story, as far as Mayavati is con¬ 
cerned. The bear skin of the Mayavati forest 
adorned the drawing room of a highly placed 
Government of India official at Delhi! 

The very first winter I had to encounter 
was in 1948. Winter begins by the middle of 
November and goes on up to the following 
February or March. The 1948-1949 winter 
was particularly severe. There was thirty 
inches of snow fall {IVi feet)! For me, it was a 
new but an exciting and exhilarating experi¬ 
ence. Mercury dipped to minus 6”F in the 
thermometer. It was a sight for gods to see! 
All over the area, it was covered with thick 
snow — white, white, white, sheets of snow 
everywhere — on house tops, on the trees in 
the forest, on the terraces meant for cultiva¬ 
tion! It was an unforgettable experience for 
me! It is strange but true that flowing water 
does not freeze! So, we had to keep one tap 
open foLthe water to flow out continuously. 
Otherwise, the pipe might burst. 

On the open ground to the left of the 
main Ashrama building, where we had a bad¬ 
minton court (I do not know if it is still exist¬ 
ing and the inmates play the game), there was 
thirty inches of snow. It was irresistible. I put 
on necessary clothes, woollen caps, com- 
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forter, socks, gumboots, and woollen gloves 
for the hands, and went out to make snow¬ 
balls. As one rolls a handful of snow, it gath¬ 
ers fresh snow and grows in size. That, per¬ 
haps, is the reason why the expression 'snow¬ 
balling' is included in the English language. 
When it became a huge ball, I could not roil it 
anymore, single-handed. I called one of our 
house boys to help me in rolling the snowball, 
until it became a huge ball of about 10 ft. in 
circumference. It was then rolled to a comer 
where very little sunshine falls. Then another 
smaller snowball of the size bigger than a 
human head was made and placed on top of 
the bigger one, which was considered to be 
the trunk of the snowman! The smaller one 
was its head, from which I carved out the 
eyes, the nose, the mouth, etc. and put red and 
blue ink in them to distinguish the different 
organs. When the snow season was over by 
the middle of March, this 'snowman' was still 
there, as the warmth of the season was not 
sufficient to melt it away soon. It was there till 
April-May, when the atmospheric tempera¬ 
ture gradually increased and the 'snowman' 
disappeared completely! 

On the roof of the Ashrama, as elsewhere 
on other buildings, the snow gathered there 
begins to thaw, and slowly, slabs of snow, 
about 10 to 12 inches thick, glide down the 
slated roof. When the gliding snow slab 
reaches the end of the roof, it falls to the 
ground below, about 20 ft., making a big 
'thud' sound! Though I heard the sound a 
couple of times, it never occurred to me that 
the sound could be from the falling slabs of 
snow. As the sound continued at frequent 
intervals, curiosity compelled me to come out 
of my cosy and sheltered room to know what 
it was all about! Once out of the room well 
clad and protected against the cold, I saw the 
beautiful spectacle of the slabs of snow falling 
from the roof, when the weight of the over¬ 
hang was greater than it could support. An¬ 
other sight that caught my attention was the 
icicles that were hanging from the roof. As the 
snow melts, water drops form from that and 


they also flow down the roof. While flowing 
down, they get frozen because of the freezing 
temperature outside. They form long sticks of 
ice tapering at the falling end! Then I ven¬ 
tured out into the front garden to see the only 
tap meant for watering the flower plants in 
the summer season. What a sight it was! From 
the mouth of the tap to the ground below, 
there was one long stick of ice about three feet 
tapering towards the ground. I just broke it at 
the mouth of the tap and carried the ice stick 
to the building to show it to other brothers, 
and kept it in one comer to melt away slowly 
by itself. 

Mohanlal Shah Choudhury 

No account of Mayavati Ashrama will be 
complete without mentioning Shahji, a 
unique personality. His full name was Mo¬ 
hanlal Shah Choudhury. He was called 'Sha¬ 
hji' by the Mayavati Brotherhood. His asso¬ 
ciation with Mayavati was for more than 40 
years from its very inception. As a lad of 8 or 
10 years in Almora, he caught the attention of 
Swami Swarupananda, when the latter was 
shifting the Prabuddha Bharata office to 
Mayavati from Almora. Young Mohan was 
playing marbles in the streets of Almora with 
his friends. Watching him, the Swami asked 
Mohan whether he would accompany him to 
Mayavati, about 80 kms. away to the south¬ 
east by the bridle path. Without the least hesi¬ 
tation, young Mohan consented. The Swami 
told him to go home and seek the permission 
of his parents. The reply he gave to the Swami 
was typical of a hill boy! 'What is there to ask 
for permission? I have decided to go with 
you.' Still the Swami persuaded Mohan to go 
home and at least 'inform' his parents that he 
was following the Swami to Mayavati. This, 
of course, he did. He came to Mayavati in 1898 
with Swami Swarupananda. With the help of 
Swami Swarupananda and others of the 
Mayavati Brotherhood, he learnt Hindi well 
and the English alphabet sufficient to com¬ 
pose the matter for Prabuddha Bharata. His 
wish was to stay on in Mayavati till the end 
of his life. He was not inclined to marry either 
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and remained single. Though he was not for¬ 
mally initiated by Swami Swarupananda, 
Shahji looked upon and respected the Swami 
as his guru. 

Shahji had an elder brother. He was a 
teacher in the hills. When he retired from 
service, he came and settled down in Lo- 
haghat. He was a married man, but had no 
issues. He And his wife we^'e getting old. They 
requested Shahji to go and stay with them in 
Lohaghat. At first, Shahji was reluctant to 
leave Mayavati. Later on, the Swamis at 
Mayavati prevailed upon him to comply with 
his brother's request. Most unwillingly, he 
shifted himself to his brother's house at Lo¬ 
haghat. He had stayed in Mayavati for nearly 
forty years. He would have continued to be 
there till the end of his life, but for his elder 
brother and the latter's wife. The room he was 
occupying in Mayavati, while he was work¬ 
ing in composing and printing Prabuddha 
Bharata, was known as 'Shahji's room'; now 
perhaps used as a godown. Shahji was an 
institution himself! Very humble, completely 
self-effaced, he adapted himself to the life and 
work at Mayavati. He learnt Bengali even, 
and was very dear to one and all at the 
Ashrama. He was present when Swami 
Vivekananda visited Mayavati in January 
1901. He used to narrate to us very many 
interesting anecdotes of the early life of the 
Mayavati Ashrama. 

In the beginning, Mayavati Ashrama 
was established for the sole purpose of print¬ 
ing Prabuddha Bharata. Later, however, when 
Swami Virajananda became the Second Presi¬ 
dent, after the passing away of Swami Swaru¬ 
pananda in 1906, the former collected a lot of 
material for writing the biography of Swami 
Vivekananda. In this task, he was helped by 
Mother Sevier and another Western gentle¬ 
man, F.J. Alexander, who spent some years in 
Mayavati. Thus came into being The Life of 
Swami Vivekananda by his Eastern and West¬ 
ern disciples, in four bulky volumes, printed 
on thick paper. Nowadays, the same title is 
available in two volumes, printed on thin 


paper, including a lot of fresh material added 
and made up to date (brought out in 1980s). 
Also, four volumes of The Complete Works of 
Swami Vivekananda, from the material gar¬ 
nered from Brahmavadin and Prabuddha 
Bharata, both started earlier in Chennai, under 
the inspiration of Swami Vivekananda him¬ 
self, were published by the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati. Both The Life and The Complete 
Works were printed by Mohanlal Shah 
Choudhury from the Prabuddha Bharata Press 
at Mayavati. The format of The Complete Works 
was different in those days from the one we 
have at present. Now, they are in nine vol¬ 
umes, under the sub-title 'Mayavati Memo¬ 
rial Edition', though printed and published 
from the Calcutta Branch of the Mayavati 
Ashrama. Swami Swarupananda had trans¬ 
lated the Bhagavad-Glta into English, with the 
original text, word-for-word translation, pur¬ 
port of the verses, and notes based on ^ri 
Sankara's commentary. Its first edition was 
also published at Mayavati. 

The Calcutta Branch 
Information regarding the Calcutta 
Branch (Publication Department) of the Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama, Mayavati, may not be out of 
place here. About the year 1920, an enterpris¬ 
ing young Swami of Mayavati, with foresight, 
took it into his head to shift the publication of 
the books-section from Mayavati to Calcutta. 
He came to Calcutta and hired a small shop 
in the busy central part of the metropolis, 
where many book-sellers and publishers had 
their own stalls to sell their respective publi¬ 
cations. This Swami had brought with him 
books printed in Mayavati and started selling 
them. The response was encouraging. Com¬ 
pared to the Calcutta publishers, who had 
adopted advanced technology in printing, 
Mayavati publications were primitive, to say 
the least, but the subjects dealt with in them 
were invaluable. Gradually, the Swami 
rented a house nearby, where two or three 
other monks joined him in this endeavoiir. 
Slowly, the business looked up; it was prom¬ 
ising! They were encouraged by the prospects 
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of this new venture. Later, they rented a big¬ 
ger house not far from their shop. They 
started printing books in Calcutta itself, with 
the advanced printing technology. Some 
years later, they could buy and own that 
house, whereto they shifted their shop also. 
Many new titles were added, apart from The 
Life and The Complete Works. Several scriptural 
texts were translated into English by eminent 
Swamis. Like the mythological 'Manu's fish', 
it began to grow in size and volume! The 
office was well organized and the business 
picked up, mainly by postal service and rail¬ 
way parcels. 

Towards the end of 1950s, a class friend 
of Swami Vivekananda made a gift of a land 
and building at 5, Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta 
700 014. The old building was demolished, 
and in its place a new multi-storied building 
with all the facilities for conducting the busi¬ 
ness, with an office, a show-room, a big go- 
down for stocking printing paper, unbound 
copies of books, bound copies of several titles 
in the ground floor; with added activities of a 
Library and Reading Room for the public and 
a lecture hall for holding religious discourse, 
in the first floor; a dining hall, kitchen, store¬ 
room for provisions, living rooms for monas¬ 
tic workers in the second and third floors, 
came up in 1961. It was a sheer coincidence 
that this new building of the Calcutta Branch 
was also inaugurated on 19 March 1961, the 
same date on which the Mayavati Ashrama 
was started in 1899! At present, the Calcutta 
Branch is flourishing with its roaring busi¬ 
ness, with new titles being issued every year. 
It is spreading the Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda and Vedanta literature all over the 
world. Recently, it Has also resorted to the 
latest mode of composing by computers. 
From the letter press at Mayavati, manually 
operated, to computer composing and adopt¬ 
ing the most advanced mode of printing, 
what a huge leap forward in one hundred 
years! Although the books and Prabuddha 
Bharata are printed and published by the CaL 
cutta Branch, they are all published (except 


Prabuddha Bharata) in the name of the Presi¬ 
dent, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, even to¬ 
day. I understand that even this multi-storied 
building has proved to be insufficient for its 
ever-increasing business. Several President 
and Manager Swamis have contributed their 
mite to this phenomenal growth of the Cal¬ 
cutta Branch. At this juncture, we must re¬ 
member Shahji's devotion to duty, self-sacri¬ 
ficing spirit, silent and steady work, and un¬ 
assuming nature, at the beginning of the 
Mayavati Ashrama, which laid the founda¬ 
tion of this grand and glorious success of the 
Calcutta Branch, not forgetting that young 
enterprising Swami, who took the bold step 
of bringing the publication department to 
Calcutta. 

When I went to Mayavati for the first 
time, Shahji had already moved to Lohaghat. 
However, he used to walk up to Mayavati 
every EkMa^i day for the evening 5ri 
Rdmandma Sahkirtana. We were told that when 
Swami Saradananda, the then General Secre¬ 
tary of the Order visited Mayavati, one 
Ekdda§l intervened. He asked the resident mo¬ 
nastic brothers (in the early 1920s), if there 
would be the singing of Rdmandma Sahkir¬ 
tana in the evening. The reply he got was in 
the negative. It was then that he suggested 
that it could be sung in chorus on every 
Ekddasl day, as is done in all the centres of the 
Order, but not in front of any picture or por¬ 
trait of Sri Rama, in deference to the senti¬ 
ments of Swami Vivekananda. Since then, it 
has been sung in chorus on Ekddasi days, 
when all the monastic members and guests (if 
any) congregate in the main hall called 'Gol- 
kamara' to sing. Shahji knew how to play on 
the tabla. It was his prerogative to accompany 
the singers on the tabla, while one of the mo¬ 
nastic members would play and lead the oth¬ 
ers on the harmonium. 

No night class on Ekddasi days. Shahji 
was very fond of playing 'Ludo', a kind of 
children's indoor game. It is almost like dice, 
but played with only one dice. Winning a 
game depends upon the clever movement of 
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the counters, and more on chance! Once, it so 
happened that Ekadasl fell on 31 December (I 
forget the year). In those days, I used to keep 
awake till after midnight to ring out the old 
and to ring in the New Year. Shahji and my¬ 
self started playing 'Ludo' around 10 p.m., 
after dinner. Almost every game, I was win¬ 
ning. It was about 12 midnight. I won the last 
game also. Then, I suggested to Shahji that we 
stop playing any more. He would not listen 
to me! He told me, 'You cannot get away after 
winning! Sit down and play one more game.' 
In this last game, I intentionally made some 
wrong moves of the coins, and Shahji won the 
game! He then said gleefully to me, 'Now, 
you can go and have a good sleep!' I was more 
concerned with Shahji getting sound sleep! 
Sometimes, he would get nightmares if he 
lost! I was much younger to him. In any case, 
I would have slept well. 

One more incident connected with Sha¬ 
hji and then I close this topic, though numer¬ 
ous episodes crowd in. I have already stated 
that Mayavati Ashrama possessed a double- 
barrel gun. With the permission of the Man¬ 
ager Swami under whose custody the gun 
was kept under lock and key, Shahji took the 
gun and went out one evening into the 
Mayavati forest in search of a wild cock, 
which paharis cook and eat. After wandering 
in vain for a couple of hours, he was returning 
to the Ashrama, disappointed and frustrated. 
As he was nearing the Ashrama down the 
'Shetty Field' (christened 'Vivekananda 
Farm' in the 1980s, and now surrounded by a 
wall and used for cultivation of potato and 
wheat), suddenly he heard some rustling 
noise. Assuming it to be made by a cock or an 
animal, Shahji got ready, took aim, and shot 
the gun in the direction from where the 
rustling sound had come, exclaiming, 'Ah, at 
long last, I have got it!' When he approached 
the spot, he was mortally shocked and 
stunned to discover that it was neither a cock 
nor an animal, but the Ashrama cowboy who 
was returning to the cowshed (which was 
situated there at that time), after delivering 


the evening milk to the Swami in charge of the 
cowshed. Fortunately, the bullet had only 
grazed his leg, with a mild abrasion. He was 
taken to the hospital immediately (Mayavati 
Ashrama conducts a charitable hospital 
within its precincts to serve the local people) 
and dressed up. He recovered quickly. Then 
and there, Shahji took a vow never to handle 
a gun any more. I heard about this episode 
form his own lips, from the 'horse's mouth', 
as they say! 

I should close this part of Shahji's story, 
by telling the readers what I heard later of his 
sad end, when I was posted to Mayavati as 
President in 1978. Early in the 1970s when 
Swami Budhananda was the President, news 
reached Mayavati that Shahji had passed 
away quietly at Lohaghat. In order to fulfil the 
heart's wish of Shahji that he would end his 
life in Mayavati and be cremated in its sacked 
precincts, near about where Captain Sevier 
had been cremated about 70 years back on the 
bank of the Mayavati rivulet, iii the gorge 
below, his mortal remains were brought from 
Lohaghat to Mayavati and, after all the formal 
rituals were observed, consigned to the rag¬ 
ing flames amidst Vedic chanting by the 
Mayavati Brotherhood. That was the glorious 
end of an exemplary life, dedicated to the 
work of Mayavati Ashrama. 

My Second Posting to Mayavati 

(1958-1962) 

The second time I was posted to 
Mayavati was in 1958. This time to edit 
Prabuddha Bharata. From 1951 to 1958, I had 
worked on The Cidtural Heritage of India (first 
four volumes) at the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture (in its old building at 111, 
Russa Road, Calcutta). That work gave me the 
opportunity to ihaster the technique of edit¬ 
ing work. The authorities thought that I was 
competent enough to undertake this new job 
and so posted me to Mayavati. There were 
many pleasant and some unpleasant experi¬ 
ences for me about this time. The pleasant 
ones I cherish for the rest of my life. The 
unpleasant ones are best forgiven and forgot- 
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ten. There is no use ruminating over them. 
They taught good lessons to me. For facilitat¬ 
ing administration in the conduct of the jour¬ 
nal, the President of the Ashrama was desig¬ 
nated the Editor of Prabuddha Bharata, and the 
Swami who actually worked for it from A to 
Z was to be known as the Joint Editor. This 
practice continued till recently. A few years 
back, the old system was restored. As of now, 
the President is the Managing Editor, and the 
Swami who works for Prabuddha Bharata is the 
Editor. 

The second time I was posted to 
Mayavati, my predecessor had left Mayavati 
without the knowledge of the President! I 
reached Mayavati this time by a motorable 
road that had been laid up to Lohaghat and 
beyond. I had to climb up about 6 kms. from 
Lohaghat to Mayavati. After a day's rest, I 
went to the Editor's room. Fortunately, the 
assistant to the previous Editor was there to 
show me all the details of the work. In a few 
days, I took up the job seriously and settled 
down to work. My main work was to go 
through the articles contributed to Prabuddha 
Bharata by others and make them ready for 
the press, write an editorial myself every 
month, correspond with prospective con¬ 
tributors of articles and reviewers of books, 
sometimes reviewing myself a book or two if 
the need arose, and such other types of work. 

We had to work two months in advance, 
to wit, if the January issue has to appear on 
time, myself and my colleague, who used to 
type out articles with a 'copy', would des¬ 
patch about 80 pages of foolscap size paper 
typed matter by Registered Post to the Cal¬ 
cutta Branch in the first week of the previous 
November itself. There was a City Editor in 
the Calcutta Branch to deal with the press. 
The press would take about three weeks to 
compose the matter in single column, in the 
midst of other pressing work of the press, and 
give the 'galley proof' to the City Editor, who 
would send it to Mayavati by the first week 
of December. As soon as it arrived, both my 
colleague and myself would sit up for 'copy- 


holding', to see whether any matter from tlie 
original manuscript had been omitted by the 
press by oversight, then divide the entire 'gal¬ 
ley proof' into two halves — one half to be 
read by me and the other half by my col¬ 
league. After a couple of days, the two of us 
would exchange our halves to go through 
them intently. Thus, the 'galley proof' would 
have the benefit of having been read thrice. In 
another two days, the 'galley proof would be 
ready for despatch to Calcutta. It was the job 
of the City Editor to proceed with the page 
make-up of the matter and add some reviews, 
news, notices, reports, etc., which used to be 
with him always and thus complete 40 pages 
of reading matter for any month. The January 
issue is a 'Special Number' with some illus¬ 
trated articles, and has 80 pages of reading 
matter. The December issue would contain an 
Index to all the articles published during the 
year, both author-wise and subject-wise. This 
is all as far as the journal is concerned. 

As for our living, I was staying in the 
Prabuddha Bharata building. My colleague 
was living in the main Ashrama building. In 
the rainy season, it just pours at Mayavati, 
sometimes for 3 or 4 days at a stretch, without 
any let-up. We had to use gumboots to move 
about from one building to another. Apart 
from the rains, in that season leeches abound 
all over the place! They hibernate for 8 to 9 
months in a year and suddenly surface during 
the rainy season. In winter, if there was heavy 
snow fall, I used to ahift my office to the main 
building, to the 'Gol Kamara', where there is 
a fire-place and carry on the work there. Elec¬ 
tricity had not arrived at Mayavati then. It 
came only in the latter part of the 1960s. Now, 
I understand, they have electric heaters and 
other gadgets to keep themselves and the 
rooms warm, cosy and comfortable. Not in 
our days. We had to resort to the old custom 
of keeping fire in a metallic tray, with live 
cinders covered with ashes to warm our 
hands, which would become benumbed, and 
to keep the room a little warm. Really, those 
were hard days. Fortunately, the brain and 
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the blood in the body do not freeze! 

The Editor's job was quite exacting. By 
way of some diversion to this daily work, I 
took to a hobby, which was very interesting. 
I used to get relaxed also. It was bee-keeping. 
I read a couple of books on bee-keeping. 
About half a dozen bee-colonies were also 
kept in different places of the Ashrama, and I 
kept one colony very near my living room. 
Between April and June, known as ^madhu- 
masa', once my joy knew no bounds when I 
extracted 9 kgs. of honey from only two colo¬ 
nies! If I go into details of bee-keeping, it may 
be boring to the readers. So I refrain. For me, 
it was a welcome and very interesting hobby, 
useful to all the brothers to make their 
tongues sweet! 

During my Editorship, we had the very 
stimulating company of Swami Ranganatha- 
nanda. Some of his admirers had brought him 
all the way from Delhi to Mayavati in a van. 
In the evenings we used to go for a long walk 
with him. His conversations were always 
educative, instructive and profoundly inter¬ 
esting. In fact, one of the conversations I had 
with him during his visit provided sufficient 
material for an editorial subsequently. After 
about a week or so, he left for Delhi by the 
same van. 

The Visit of Swami Prabhavananda 

and Party 

Another unforgettable episode of this 
period was the visit to Mayavati by Swami 
Prabhavananda, who was the Head of our 
Hollywood Centre, U.S.A., along with five 
American women disciples of his, who had 
renounced the world and embraced monastic 
life. Those were the first American women 
sannyasints of the Order. They have their own 
centre in Santa Barbara, under the guidance 
of the Hollywood Centre. Along with them 
came Swami Nirvanananda. The two Swa- 
mis were intimate friends. Several other Swa- 
mis also had come during that period. We had 
a 'House FulT of monastics! The five sannyds- 
inis were put up in the guest house. For all 
their meals — breakfast, lunch, afternoon 


snacks and tea, and dinner at night — they 
had to come up to the Ashrama, a distance of 
about half a kilometre (300 ft.), from the guest 
house: coming up and going down four times 
a day! It was the autumn of 1959, if I remem¬ 
ber right. 

The whole party arrived at Lohaghat in 
the evening in two cars. Mayavati Ashrama 
had reserved the entire Dak Bungalow there 
for them for one night. As the Manager 
Swami was busy in the Ashrama to receive 
the guests next morning, the task of receiving 
the party at Lohaghat was assigned to me. 
Some two or three employees of Mayavati 
accompanied me to Lohaghat to receive the 
honoured guests and make the necessary ar¬ 
rangements for their dinner at night, the re¬ 
quired number of beds for all, breakfast next 
morning, a riding pony for Swami Nir¬ 
vanananda, and a dandi for Swami Prab¬ 
havananda. The rest of the party would trek 
up to Mayavati. The motorable road to 
Mayavati from Lohaghat was not ready even 
then. After dinner, they all retired for the 
night. The Sub-Collector of Lohaghat was of 
great help in this regard. 

Next morning, after breakfast, around 
9 a.m., the party left Lohaghat Dak Bungalow, 
leaving the two cars under the care of the 
Sub-Collector, and reached Mayavati at 
about 11 a.m. The nune were shown the guest 
house, where they would be putting up dur¬ 
ing their sojourn, and the rest of us reached 
the Ashrama. The Swamis were served hot 
coffee or tea with some snacks. The same 
arrangement was made in the guest house for 
the nuns. Since the names of the five sannyds- 
inis ended with the word 'pram', we referred 
to them as pancaprdnds, in their absence, of 
course! That evening, there was no outing or 
sight-seeing. 

From the next morning, the sight-seeing 
programme started. Again, a dandi and a rid¬ 
ing pony were hired for the two Swamis. The 
rest would trek up and down, as the case may 
be. The task of taking them round to various 
places worth visiting was entrusted to me by 
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the then President, Swami Gambhirananda, 
as the Manager Swami would be busy in the 
preparation of lunch, etc. for so many guests 
and resident monastics. In two or three days, 
the sight-seeing was over. One night, after 
dinner, Swami Prabhavananda narrated his 
own reminiscences of the direct disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna with whom he had come in 
contact in his early monastic life. It was a very 
moving narration, and he himself Ijecame 
emotional remembering those good old days. 
The day we visited Dharamgarh, we had 
'high tea' on the spot, where Swami Vivek- 
ananda had said that he would like to have a 
hermitage built for him to meditate without 
any disturbance. That, of course, did not hap¬ 
pen, as he entered mahasamddhi the very next 
year. 

During their stay in Mayavati, a group 
photo was taken with the main Ashrama 
building as the background. All the senior 
Swamis were seated on chairs, junior Swamis 
were standing on either side of the front row 
of the senior Swamis, and at the back of the 
front row stood all the five sanni/dsints. One 
afternoon, the paiicaprands pleaded with the 
President Swami to allow them to have their 
tea and snacks with all the Swamis in the 
dining hall. He complied with their earnest 
plea. So, one afternoon, all of us had tea and 
snacks in the dining hall. A couple of days 
later, they left for Lohaghat, where their cars 
were parked under the supervision of the 
Sub-Collector at the Dak Bungalow. They 
were seen off by some of us for the next 

4 

destination, Delhi, I believe. It was a memo¬ 
rable occasion both for the hosts and the 
guests. 

One very interesting episode I should 
mention in my editorial work. The word 'glo¬ 
rious' has a 'u' before the last letter 's'. When 
the first manuscript of an article for a certain 
month was despatched to Calcutta, I had very 
carefully inserted that 'u' in the word. The 
Calcutta City Editor, while casually going 
through the manuscript before giving it to the 
press, deleted that letter 'u', thinking that it 


was an error! About two weeks later, when 
the 'galley proof' came and we were copy¬ 
holding, I restored that letter 'u' in the proper 
place. When the 'galley proof' was des¬ 
patched to Calcutta for making-up the page, 
the City Editor deleted that letter 'u' once 
again! When the final printed copy of Prabud¬ 
dha Bharata came to Mayavati, I noticed that 
the letter 'u' was missing! I wrote to him 
saying that when that letter was inserted 
twice by me, he should have doubted and 
consulted the dictionary to know the exact 
spelling of that word. The reply he wrote was 
very amusing, saying that he had no doubt at 
all and hence had deleted the letter! In this 
connection, I recall the wise advice given to 
me by Swami Madhavananda. He had said, 
for the Editor, the dictionary should be like 
the Gita. Whenever any doubt occurs, consult 
the dictionary. It should always be at hand on 
the table. Even today, though I am no longer 
connected with any editorial work, the dic¬ 
tionary occupies its important place on the 
table. Later, when that City Editor came to 
Mayavati to help me in the Editor's work, I 
showed him the dictionary and told him 
about the valuable advice given to me by 
Swami Madhavananda. He owned up his 
mistake and felt sorry. I told him that it was 
all over, and he should forget it altogether and 
be careful in future. 

Another relaxation we had at Mayavati 
was playing badminton with shuttlecocks, in 
the evening, if there was no strong wind. 
Otherwise, we would go for long walks either 
in groups of two or three, or individually. A 
major part of the day and a good part of the 
night used to be occupied by the editorial 
work. In those days, there was no electricity. 
Winters used to be quite severe. My col¬ 
league, who used to type the articles, and 
myself used to wear a kind of woollen gloves, 
with finger tips open, which would enable us 
to use the fingers either to type or to handle 
the pen. Blood in the body never freezes be¬ 
cause of nature's provision of maintaining a 
particular temperature in all the seasons. 
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Sometimes, we used to keep a lighted hurri¬ 
cane lantern near us to warm our hands and 
proceed with the work. With snow all around, 
it was really hard to work in winter. In Febru¬ 
ary 1962, I was relieved of this Prahiiddha 
Bharata work. When I reached Belur Math, I 
was asked to get ready to proceed tO'London 
as early as possible, which is beyond the 
scope of this article. I shall not go into the 
details of my London stay. 

My Third Posting to Mayavati (1978-1988) 

Leaving Mayavati in 1962,1 was posted 
to different centres till 1973, when I was asked 
to go to Hyderabad to assist Swami Ran- 
ganathananda, who was to take charge of a 
newly affiliated Centre. Earlier, between 1967 
and 1969,1 was asked to go through The Com¬ 
plete Works of Swami Vivekananda in 8 volumes 
(recently a ninth volume has been published) 
at the Calcutta Branch of the Advaita 
Ashrama, for a possible revised and newly 
rearranged edition of the same. I completed 
going through the entire Complete Works, in¬ 
serting the various suggestions made by a 
special working group set up for the purpose, 
in addition to introducing the Oxford system 
of punctuation and spelling of words, as well 
as diacritical marks for non-English words, as 
far as possible. 

In July 1978, I was asked to proceed to 
Mayavati — this time as the President of the 
Ashrama and its Calcutta Branch. It has been 
a long-standing practice for the President to 
divide the year and spend about six months 
each in Mayavati and Calcutta — summer in 
Mayavati and winter in Calcutta! I followed 
the same practice, too. When I went to 
Mayavati towards the end of July 1978, a 
motorable road was complete up to 
Mayavati, connecting Lohaghat. I did not 
have to walk or climb. I understand that the 
entire road from Lohaghat to Mayavati has 
been black-topped a few years back. My 
predecessor had died at Bareilly under mys¬ 
terious circumstances. Some were of the view 
that he had had a sun stroke and succumbed 
to it. The mystery remains unresolved. This 


time, I went up to Mayavati in a truck. At 
Mayavati, when I entered the President's of¬ 
fice room, there were several letters, books 
and other items lying on the table, addressed 
to him. The first task I attended to was to 
acknowledge receipt of those letters, books, 
etc., and to inform the senders about his death 
and change of Presidentship. It took about a 
week. The President's responsibility consists 
of general supervision of all the activities of 
the Ashrama — the hospital, the several gar¬ 
dens and orchards, of course with the help 
and cooperation of the Manager Swami and 
other monastic colleagues. My own main 
work was to go through the manuscripts of 
new books to be published by the Ashrama; 
correspondence with the intending guests; 
and meeting and talking with visitors and 
guests. Sometimes, I used to go with the 
guests for evening walks. 

It was during the period as President, for 
nearly ten years, that I had the privilege to go 
through the monumental manuscripts of the 
six volumes of Marie Louise Burke's Szoami 
Vivekananda in the West: Nezo Discoveries. 
When 1 took charge of the Mayavati Ashrama, 
the first volume of The Life of Szoami Vivek¬ 
ananda, by his Eastern and Western disciples,. 
was already in press. It saw the light of day in 
1979. The manuscript for the second volume 
of The Life was ready. I read through it once 
more before sending it to the press for publi¬ 
cation. It was published and put on sale in 
1981. Besides these, several manuscripts of 
smaller books were read and passed on to the 
Calcutta Branch for further work of printing 
and publishing. There was a monastic proof¬ 
reader at Calcutta, who would see the books 
through the press at various stages. In 1986, 
to commemorate the centenary of the mahd- 
samddhi of Sri Ramakrishna, a new book, en¬ 
titled A Bridge to Eternity, containing articles 
on the Great Master already published in the 
earlier issues of Prabuddha Bharata, by emi¬ 
nent authors, both monastic and lay, of the 
East and the West, was published. It was 
released by the then General Secretary of the 
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Order. The manuscript of this book, quite 
bulky, was brought by the Manager of the 
Calcutta Branch to Mayavati. The whole of it 
had to be read through in about a fortnight. 
We had to hurry through the work. The whole 
of it was divided into two halves — one half 
was read by me, while the other half was gone 
through by the then Editor of Prabuddha 
Bharata, setting aside our regular work. 

Every winter, about October or sq, I used 
to return to Calcutta from Mayavati with 
Marie Louise Burke's manuscripts, with my 
own corrections and suggestions while read¬ 
ing them at Mayavati earlier in summer 
months. About the same time, she would also 
come to Belur Math from San Francisco. Both 
of us used to meet at the Calcutta Branch, two 
or three times for each volume, and decide 
finally about the points raised by me during 
my reading of the manuscripts and other is¬ 
sues that might crop up in the course of our 
discussion, and settle the matter once and for 
all. The six volumes of her book took six years 
for me to complete. To me, it has been a 
rewarding and enriching experience to go 
through them. To her, it meant a laborious 
and painstaking research work lasting for 
nearly 50 years! A new image of Swami 
Vivekananda emerges after going through 
the six volumes — what hardships, trials, and 
tribulations Swamiji had to pass through dur¬ 
ing his visit to the West. Without these six 
volumes, no one would have known what 
opposition the Swami had to encounter dur¬ 
ing his work in America and England. It 
should also be added that there were many 
good friends and great supporters of the 
Swami in those countries. 

Marie Louise Burke not only authored 
the six volumes, going to all the places herself 
wherever Swamiji went in America, England, 
and Europe, to collect whatever material was 


available from the contemporary newspapers 
of those days, to rfieet people who were for¬ 
tunate to see and hear him, or their descen¬ 
dants, but she also contributed handsome 
amount for each volume towards its publica¬ 
tion, so that the volumes could be within the 
reach of the middle class admirers, followers, 
and students of Swamiji. Let me strike a per¬ 
sonal note in this connection. I have had the 
satisfaction of going through the manuscripts 
of all the six volumes, despite suffering from 
old-age ailments, and the pleasure of coming 
in close touch with a gifted author, now in her 
late eighties. 

Already, this 'My Memoirs' has become 
too long. There are many more interesting, 
and to me personally very precious, memo¬ 
ries of Mayavati, which I cannot delineate for 
want of space. If the reader has enjoyed this 
monograph, it is my reward. 

Addendum 

This article was written in July-August 
last year. As I was writing these memoirs, 
newspapers reported that the Government of 
India had proposed to carve out a new state 
in U.P. to be named 'Uttaranchal'. Mayavati, 
in the beginning, a hundred years ago, was in 
the biggest district of Almora in U.P., but 
sparsely populated. About forty years back, 
Almora District was divided into three 
smaller districts. Mayavati came under the 
jurisdiction of the Pithoragarh during these 
four decades. Presently it is under lire district 
of Champawat. In the new scheme of things, 
it is not yet known under the jurisdiction of 
which district Mayavati will fall. Whether it 
will be retained within the Champawat dis¬ 
trict or will be relegated to some other district, 
the easy-to-remember pin CODE no. 26-25-24 
should be retained. That is the hearty wish of 
all lovers and well-wishers of Mayavati, in¬ 
cluding this humble self. □ 


If a man knows Atman here, he then attains the true goal of life. If he does not know 
It here, a great destruction awaits him. 

—Kcna Upanisad, II.5 














'Descent of the Divine at Lohaghat' 


SWAMI KIRTIDANANDA 

Revered Maharaj, a senior monk of the Ramakrishna Order, loas at one time Editor of 
Prabuddha Bharata. It is therefore highly satisfying that in this special issue of the Journal, 
brought out on tjie occasion of the Centenary of the Advaita Ashrama, ive have the 
reminiscences of an erudite scholar. Sivami Kirtidanandaji, in bringing to the fore the role 
of the Advaita Ashrama, points out: 'To emphasize the fact: the Advaita Ashrama, zuhere 
there zuould be intense interiorization of spiritual life, ions to act as a ballast to the 
exteriorization that was inevitable in the other centres of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission. That has been its unique mission from its inception, and it is all the 
more so now. And the saga of Advaita Ashrama is the saga of people striving to perfect this 
art 0 /interiorization in spiritual life.' 


Lohaghat, as all visitors to Mayavati 
Ashrama are well aware of, is the last bus 
terminus from where the three and a half mile 
climb to the Ashrama along the narrow vil¬ 
lage path starts. At the time we are speaking 
of, the five-mile stretch of motorable road had 
not yet been constructed; and even when it 
was ready a year or two later, the Ashrama 
had no vehicle of its own, nor anyone else at 
Lohaghat, to put it to much use — one had to 
trek it on foot only, as we sometimes used to 
do just for the fun of it or to watch the infinite 
variety of birds, of various hues and shapes, 
that flocked the place during the spring and 
continued to stay on there through the sum¬ 
mer and autumn, right up to the beginning of 
winter. So, the other mountainous track, 
rough and rugged as it was, was the only one 
available for travel between Lohaghat and 
Mayavati, generally done on foot, those un¬ 
able to do so using the local pony, usually 
meant for carrying one's belongings that one 
could not carry on one's shoulders. Tiresome 
as it was, when once a person had reached the 
Ashrama and entered its holy precincts, it 
was quite a different story to tell. Enveloped 
by an inexplicable euphoria, he would forget 
instantaneously all the weariness of the jour¬ 
ney, however strenuous it might have been. 
Enraptured and taken in by the breathtaking 


scenery and the picturesque surroundings — 
the ever-green deodar, pine and oak trees, 
besides other seasonally flowering trees; the 
well laid-out garden; the commanding view 
of the eternal snow-ranges from Kedar-Badri, 
Hatiparbat and Nandadevi in India to Nil- 
kanth in Nepal (which inspired the famous 
artist Nandalal Bose to visualize it as Lord 
6iva lying supine in uninterrupted yoga-nidrd 
with 'Nandi' (Nandadevi so fancied) sitting 
at His feet ever vigilant, in a spirit of utmost 
devotion and absolute self-surrender); and 
add to that the bracing, salubrious climate, 
even during the severe winter-months —, one 
felt one was in heaven as it were. When my 
posting to Mayavati was fixed up, away as far 
back as in March 1957, instead of proceeding 
there straight, I went to Kishanpur first to pay 
my respects to Swami Atulanandaji (Gurudas 
Maharaj, one of the seniormost and much 
respected and revered monks of the Order, 
Cornelius Heijblom, as he was known in his 
pre-monastic life, American citizen of Dutch 
origin), who was staying there then. As soon 
as he heard that I had been posted to 
Mayavati, he exclaimed, obviously delighted 
at the news: 'Oh! you will jump with joy when 
you see the snow-fall!' And so it was, though 
I had to wait for it more than a year. Snow-fall 
one can see elsewhere also, but at Mayavati it 
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is a unique experience. 

It is now more than thirty years since I 
was at Mayavati last, and much modern¬ 
ization has taken place, as I hear, like the 
introduction of electricity, computerization 
of the Prabuddha Bharata Journal, etc., as in¬ 
deed it should be in the changed circum¬ 
stances. But the heartening news is: Mayavati 
has retained its old character; there has not 
been much change as far as the essentials are 
concerned, I am told. 

Change not thy nature, gentle bloom. 
Thou violet, sweet and pure, 

But ever pour thy sweet perfume 
Unasked, unstinted, sure! 

Thus wrote Swami Vivekananda to Sister 
Christine, his American disciple, in his lovely 
poem To An Early Violet'. And Mayavati, 
according to all accounts, has followed this 
dictum literally, it seems. It still is a picture of 
beauty and calmness, of unearthly splendour 
and loveliness, of tranquillity and peace, most 
soothing and comforting. It still is a source of 
unending joy and happiness to many, which 
it continues to shed relentlessly on one and all 
without distinction as in times of yore, with¬ 
out let or hindrance. Lapse of time has taken 
away nothing of its grandeur and majesty in 
whose presence one felt oneself sublime and 
great. The same sobriety of thought and ac¬ 
tion pervades the entire atmosphere. The 
same youthful freshness and vigour, the same 
sweet aroma of heightened spirituality, pre¬ 
vails everywhere. So says every one who has 
visited Mayavati of late. 

Lohaghat, in contrast, presented a 
dreary look. A sleepy town it was, dull and 
drab, unattractive and uninspiring. Perhaps 
it still is, though I learn that it is very much 
developed now, and is bubbling with activity. 
Town, I said, but it was just a misnomer to call 
it so. Hardly anything was available. Maya¬ 
vati had to get everything — from pins and 
pencils to toothpaste, typewriter ribbons, 
socks and sweaters, provisions, everything 
except the wheat and vegetables that were 
grown in the Ashrama garden, everything 


that was needed for the zvhole year, rice, con¬ 
diments, and all — from Lucknow, and stock 
them for use during the year. The so-called 
Manager Swami, accompanied sometimes by 
another monastic member if necessary, 
would go all the way to Lucknow once every 
year during winter for a month or so to make 
these purchases. It was an event in itself—his 
going and coming. Uneventful as things were 
in Mayavati normally, it was an occasion for 
a mild celebration, with a farewell feast and 
another when he returned. However, coming 
back to our story of Lohaghat, sleepy though 
it was most of the time, once in a year, at the 
time of Dusserd (or Dasahard) festival, it would 
suddenly turn into a hive of activity. 

It was the year 1957, the month of Octo¬ 
ber. The Dusserd festival was on at Lohaghat. 
As all over Uttar Pradesh, and in many other 
parts of North India, at Lohaghat, too, the 
festival was being celebra ted with an open-air 
performance of what is known as Rdmllld, the 
enactment of the entire episode of the Indian 
epic Rdmdyana, spread over the ten (da^a) days 
of the festival, one portion of the story enacted 
each night, often the performance extending 
the whole night. The persons who donned the 
different roles of the drama were not profes¬ 
sional artists, but the ordinary village folk, 
young and grown-up; the language of the 
dialogue was the local dialect (a variation of 
Hindi); and there was a liberal sprinkling of 
the local versions of the original story, replete 
with bizarre incidents and country jokes. But 
there was an informality about it all, which 
everyone enjoyed, even the sophisticated and 
the town-bred. The show went on at a lei¬ 
surely pace, but the message of the holy epic 
and its morals sunk in all the same amongst 
the people unobtrusively, unknown to them¬ 
selves. Thus the ancient heritage trickled 
through from generation to generation. On 
the eighth (astaml) day or so. Revered 
Gambhiranandaji, who was then the Presi¬ 
dent of the Advaita Ashrama, desired that we 
should all go to witness the show that night. 
So, we all started for Lohaghat after an early 
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dinner or supper, with Gambhiranandaji 
himself in the lead. The well-known Vali- 
Sugriva episode was the item to be enacted 
that night. The anxiously awaited moment, 
the climax of the story, as it were, the duel 
between the two brothers, with Rama backing 
the latter from behind a tree according to an 
agreement arrived at earlier between the two, 
came. The mock fight with the improvised 
maces in their hands was going on. Amusing 
in its own way it was, and everyone was 
enjoying it. But one of the two boys playing 
the roles of the two brothers, at one point, 
struck the other with his mace so hard that the 
fellow fell down half unconscious, with his 
head reeling. Perhaps he had some grouse 
against the other boy, which he wanted to 
settle here this way. Many amongst the audi¬ 
ence were horrified. The injury, however, was 
not very serious. The boy who had been felled 
down recovered quickly, and resumed the 
fight vigorously with added might, to the 
amusement of all, not the least Gambhiranan¬ 
daji himself. Rather, he must have been the 
most amused. For, on our way back at dead 
of night or in the early hours of the morning, 
when we had reached what we used to call 
the 'Ozone Point' in fun, where we leave the 
village track and join the main road, he star¬ 
tled every one by suddenly saying excitedly, 
turning towards me: 'Kirtidananda, why 
don't you write an article on the "Descent of 
the Divine at Lohaghat"?' The incident at Lo¬ 
haghat must have been still revolving in his 
mind. 

I was a new entrant at the Mayavati Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, having joined it just a few 
months before (in May that year, to be exact), 
and obviously Gambhiranandaji was trying 
to have some fun at my expense. Of course, 
the then Manager Swami had come sub¬ 
sequently after me, but he was elderly, much 
older to me and senior, though much younger 
and junior to Gambhiranandaji. Besides, he 
was so simple and innocent, hailing as he did 
from a rural background, and Gambhiranan¬ 
daji, for the life of him, could not have 


thought of having any banter or raillery with 
him. Anyway so felt everyone, had a good 
laugh over it, and gave no further thought to 
it. So did I, until this call from the present 
Editor of Prabitddha Bharata came for an article 
from me for this special number to com¬ 
memorate the Centenary of Advaita 
Ashrama, and my memory went back to that 
night and what Gambhiranandaji had told 
me then. Why not try to fulfil his wishes now, 
which 1 could not, or did not, do all these 
years? and thereby pay my respectful hom¬ 
age to him and his memory — to him under 
whom I spent more than six long, useful 
years, with all its ups and downs? and whose 
relationship with me or, whose attitude to¬ 
wards me, throughout his life was, as I look 
back upon it at this distance of time but had 
not realized it earlier or realized it only in part 
if at all, characterized by a feeling akin to what 
6ri ^ahkaracarya expresses in his Devijapardd- 
haksamdpana-stotra (verses 3 and 4): 

Prthivydm putrdste jamni 
bahavah santi saraldh 

param tesam madhye viralataralo'ham 
tavasutah;... 

Jaga nmdtar-mdtastnva car an as eva 
na racitd 

iia vd dattam devi dravinamapi 
bhuyastava mayd; 

Tathnpi tvarh sneham mayi nirupamam 
yat-prakuriise 

kuputro jdifcta kvacidapi kumdtd na bbavati. 

'Amongst the many that can count them¬ 
selves as your children, O Mother, I am the 
odd one bereft of all qualities, ever recalci¬ 
trant and disobedient, haughty and arrogant, 
wayward and refractory always and anon, 
obstinate, stubborn and headstrong; the rest, 
in comparison, are so good and noble. It is a 
wonder that you go on showering your love 
and affection on such a one so unresponsive 
to your kindness, and go on working for his 
welfare and progress, here and hereafter, 
though there is hardly an effort on his (my) 
part to requite your good intentions. Or is 
there anything to be wondered at in all this? 
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A bad son there might be; a bad mother 
never!' 

Joking he might have been. For Gambhi- 
ranandaji, contrary to the general impression 
people had of him, of being st^m and severe 
always, ever incommunicable true to his 
name (^ambhira), could at times, when he 
chose to be so, be very witty and humorous, 
freely exchanging pleasantries with his sub¬ 
ordinates very much junior to him and in- 
dulgmg in very commonplace, humdrum 
talk with them. Once, for instance, at the 
branch centre of Mayavati Advaita Ashrama 
at Entally, Calcutta, we had, according to the 
usual practice at both the places, gathered for 
the after-dinner reading class. It being winter 
season, the dinner used to be early, so that 
there would be some time to listen to the news 
broadcast at 9:00 p.m. by the All India Radio. 
Gambhiranandaji usually tarried to hear the 
news before he retired for the night. At that 
time a test match was being played between 
India and Australia at Calcutta and the news¬ 
reader announced; 'India (or it might be Aus¬ 
tralia, it does not matter) seven wickets down 
for so many runs.' There was one Swami who 
knew nothing about cricket or football or any 
other game or sport, though the Bhdgavatam, 
the Gitd, the Upanisads, and other holy scrip¬ 
tures were at the tip of his tongue, even 
Shakespeare and many other English poets, 
whom he would quote often. Gambhiranan- 
daji, on the other hand, well versed as he was 
in Sanskrit and English literature, not to speak 
of Bengali, his mother-tongue, an erudite 
scholar in all these, had lost none of his inter¬ 
est m or zest for games and sports, in many of 
which he was quite a good hand in his 
younger days. He, on hearing the news of the 
test match, suddenly turned towards the 
other Swami, and said, quite innocently; 
'Ram (that was his pre-monastic name), what 
is this these people are telling: "Seven wickets 
down"? You know there are only six wickets, 
three at each end of the pitch. How can seven 
wickets fall?' The Swami was very much 
abashed, to the delight of the rest. Quite em¬ 


barrassed and non-plussed, he simply 
blurted out in confusion; 'I don't know, Ma- 
haraj', and there was side-splitting laughter 
all around, adding to his discomfiture. Again, 
how everyone enjoyed the playful teasing by 
Gambhiranandaji at the dining table of Anan- 
yanandaji, the then Editor (defacto) of Prahiid- 
dha Bharata (who later became the President 
of Advaita Ashrama himself), for the relish he 
had for dishes seasoned with coriander 
leaves, a delicacy that is a must in South In¬ 
dian curries, but whose smell was revolting 
and obnoxious to the uninitiated and unac¬ 
customed. Ananyanandaji hailed from the 
South, but, ironically, Gambhiranandaji 
hailed from East Bengal, whose people were 
equally fond of coriander leaves, if not more. 
In fact, they liked them as much as the West 
Bengal people hated them. The story is told of 
a Swami of the Order belonging to West Ben¬ 
gal, who used to feed with sugar the seedlings 
of coriander leaves planted by the Swami-in- 
charge of the centre he stayed in, who came 
from East Bengal, so that the plants were 
eaten away by ants and not used in the 
kitchen. However, Gambhiranandaji would 
light-heartedly make unsavoury comments 
at the dining table on the days the coriander 
leaves had been used in the cooking, expect¬ 
ing eagerly a sharp repartee from Anany¬ 
anandaji. And sure Ananyanandaji would be 
too willing to oblige him, not so much with 
words — he was too soft and gentle to do it 
—, but with a wry, frowning face, sufficient 
to express his displeasure at the disparaging 
remarks made against the leaves. And the 
resulting mischievous twinkle in Gambhi- 
ranandaji's eyes and the naughty, suppressed 
smile on his face! One had only to see to 
believe the mirth and merriment amongst the 
other three inmates, who, incidentally, also 
were from East Bengal, myself being the 
fourth, who hailed from the same place as 
Ananyanandaji. 

Anyway, might be it was the same frol¬ 
icsome nature, hidden for the most part, 
showing itself openly only occasionally, and 
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the tendency to play pranks, that prompted 
Gambhiranandaji to ask me to write an article 
on an apparently weird subject like that and 
at that unearthly hour. The immediate provo¬ 
cation must obviously have been provided by 
an article by me on The Festival of Lights 
{Dlpavaliy, which had appeared in the latest 
or a recent issue of Prabuddha Bharala and 
which he must have seen. It was under a 
pseudonym, but he must have guessed it was 
mine. For he subsequently remarked: 'Why 
not use your full sannyasa name? Are you 
ashamed of it? Like one feeling shy to own 
one's own child lest someone else should re¬ 
gard it as dark or ugly!' It was an amateurish 
attempt. He might have thought so, and just 
wanted to pull my legs. 

Or it might be otherwise also. He was not 
joking at all. He loas serious. He did appreciate 
the article, and wanted me to follow it up with 
another, a similar one, on The Festival of 
Dusserd'. Particularly on Rama, regarded as an 
Incarnation of God in Hindu mythology and 
tradition, and around whom revolved the en¬ 
tire celebration of the Dusserd festival as ob¬ 
served in the northern parts of India. More 
particularly, on the Vali-Sugriva episode we 
witnessed that night, the role of Rama in it 
considered by many as being unjustified and 
unworthy of one who was supposed to be the 
very embodiment of righteousness and recti¬ 
tude (Rdmo vigrahavdn dharmah, as it is said), 
the pros and cons of which have been dis¬ 
cussed threadbare by many a scholar in the 
past and yet is an interesting subject to dilate 
upon. Still wore particularly, on the mystique 
of the personality that draws huge crowds to 
performances day after day and night after 
night, performances which must ipso facto be 
but imitations of the real character that ex¬ 
isted aeons back and still holds them spell¬ 
bound for hours together. Or on the psyche of 
the actors and the audience that went to wit¬ 
ness them, in spite of the good deal of carica¬ 
turing of the original that goes on in them, or 
because of it. So many possibilities or choices 
for the writer. Yet, at this point of time, long 


after the suggestion came from him initially, 
it appears what was uppermost in Gambhi- 
ranandaji's mind at that hour on that night 
was not the Rama of yore, a distant figure of 
a bygone era, however alive and vibrant iii the 
hearts of the people even today, but Rama- 
krishna of our own times, loho lived and 
moved with us in flesh and blood just the 
other day, and loho to many of his followers is 
an Incarnation in the Hindu tradition, that he 
would body forth once and again whenever 
the moral and spiritual standards of the peo¬ 
ple are in danger of being submerged in an 
onrushing, mighty wave of rank materialism, 
to restore them to their innate glory and per¬ 
fection, to destroy the wickedness of the 
wicked and enrich the goodness of the good; 
he zohose advent has ushered in a new era of 
plenty and prosperity to mankind all over the 
world, but what is more to the point just now, 
in Lohaghat and its environs, with its epicen¬ 
tre at Mayavati Advaita Ashrama, the found¬ 
ing of which has rendered a sleepy town in a 
remote comer of India, otherwise destined 
surely to be relegated into the limbo of time 
uncared and unwept, lost to all memory, find 
a place on the map of the world; and of whom 
Romain Rolland, his famous biographer, 
wrote: T am bringing to Europe, as yet un¬ 
aware of it, the fruit of a new autumn, a neio 
message of the Soul, the symphony of India, bear¬ 
ing the name of Ramakrishna'. It is most natu¬ 
ral to think so in the circumstances: that at the 
back of Gambhiranandaji's mind when he 
spoke of an article on the 'Descent of the 
Divine at Lohaghat' was the 'Descent of the 
Divine' in the form of Ramakrishna, and none 
other, the thought of his power and influence, 
and more specifically, the thought of the spe¬ 
cial, unique role of Mayavati Advaita 
Ashrama in upholding and disseminating his 
message of universal love and brotherhood 
vis-d-vis the other branches of the Rama¬ 
krishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission the 
world over, Lohaghat in the title being just a 
substitute watchword for Mayavati. Nothing 
inappropriate in our thinking so. Is there? 
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A well-known, oft-quoted verse in the 
BJiagavatam (I.ii.ll) runs thus: 

Vadanti tat tattvavidah 

tattvam yad jndnamadvayam; 

Brahmeti paramdtmeti 
bhagavdn iti sabdyatc. 

The seers of Truth speak of that noiA-dual 
highest Reality differently as Brahman, the 
Impersonal Absolute, Paramatman (the su¬ 
preme individual Soul), and Bhagavan/ 

'Bhagavdn' is the word generally used in 
Indian terminology to indicate or address the 
Personal God and His Incarnation. The word 
literally means 'he who is endowed with "bJm~ 
gas'". 'Bhagas' are divine attributes usually 
associated with God and His Incarnation. 
They are said to be six in number: 'Sover¬ 
eignty or dominion, might, glory, splendour, 
wisdom and dispassion (Ai§varya$ya sama- 
grasya dharmasya yasasah sriyah; jndna- 
vairdgyayoscaiva sannd bJmga itirand)'. These re¬ 
fer to two facets or aspects of Godhead or the 
Incarnation of God; rather, more correctly, to 
the two approaches of the devotee towards 
Him, the two ways in which he would like to 
adore and worship Him: the first four attrib¬ 
utes forming one group, and the last two 
another. We may illustrate this by relating an 
incident from Swami Vivekananda's life. He 
was on his way back to India after his trium¬ 
phal visit to America, where he had gone to 
attend the historic Parliament of Religions 
held at Chicago in September 1893 and spent 
there nearly four years,, with two brief visits 
to England in 1895 and 1896, spreading the 
message of Vedanta. Before returning to In¬ 
dia, his friends and devotees took him on a 
trip to Europe. While he was in Rome, it was 
Christmas time, and he was completely 
caught up with the spirit of the season. Natu¬ 
rally, the most exciting of the places he visited 
therein were those connected with Christ and 
the Christian Church. He showed the keenest 
interest in going round the catacombs at St. 
Peter's, and the shrines of the Apostles, and 
participated in the elaborate rituals and gor¬ 
geous, ceremonials connected with the Mass 


with utmost devotion, not to speak of the 
Christmas festival at Santa-Maria d' Ara Coeli 
with its stalls where sweets, toys, and cheap 
pictures of the Bambino were being sold. He 
was enjoying everything like a child. The dis¬ 
ciples and friends who were accompanying 
him were surprised. For some of them had 
heard his lecture in Detroit, America, on 
Christ earlier, in 1894, in which he had 
strongly criticized the Western nations, 
which prided themselves in being Christian 
and followers of Christ, yet were so material¬ 
istic in their outlook and behaviour. 'Yours is 
a religion in the name of luxury', he had 
lashed out at them therein. 'What an irony of 
fate! Reverse this if you want to live, reverse 
this. It is all hypocrisy that I have heard in this 
country. If this nation is going to live, go back 
to Him. You cannot serve God and mammon 
at the same time. All this prosperity, all this 
from Christ! Christ would have denied all 
such heresies. All prosperity which comes 
with mammon is transient, is only for a mo¬ 
ment. Real permanence is in Him. If you can 
join these two, this wonderful prosperity with 
the ideal of Christ, it is well. But if you cannot, 
better go back to Him and give this up. Better 
be ready to live in rags with Christ than to live 
in palaces without Him. You are not Chris¬ 
tians, no, as a nation you are not. Go back to 
Christ! Go back to Him who had nowhere to 
lay His head. "The birds have their nests and 
beasts their lairs, but the Son of Man hath 
nowhere to lay His head.'" And here he was 
completely identifying himself with the very 
source of all this prosperity, of which he was 
so critical before. Or so it seemed to the on¬ 
lookers from the reverence he was showing to 
the glittering ceremonies, though sub¬ 
sequently he was to say of them: 'Why all this 
pageantry and ostentatious show? Can it be 
possible that the Church that practises such 
display, pomp, gorgeous ceremonial is really 
the follower of the lowly Jesus who had no¬ 
where to lay His head?' Swamiji's behaviour 
and attitude seemed inconsistent. So, one 
lady in the party gently questioned him on 
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this: 'Well, Swami, do you like these ceremo¬ 
nies?' His instantaneous reply was: 'If you 
believe in a Personal God, then give Him all yotir 
best — incense, flozvers, fruits, and silk. There is 
nothing good enough to be offered to God.' 

Which is the point under discussion. It 
sets forth in clear language the two attitudes 
of the devotees towards their object of wor¬ 
ship: one group wishes to clothe the Lord, 
their Beloved of the beloveds, with all pomp 
and glory and want to see Him in all His 
splendour; another, or the same group at a 
different time, would like to see Him in his 
simple, naked beauty, devoid of all this exter¬ 
nal paraphernalia. We see the two trends 
from time immemorial in the conception of 
the Hindu gods Visnu and Siva. Visnu is pic¬ 
tured as the very personification of earthly 
splendour, Laksmi, the Goddess of Wealth 
Herself, sitting at His feet serving Him. 
Whereas Siva is the 'Ascetic of ascetics, the 
all-renouncing Sankara, the Lord of Uma', 
who Herself had to undergo tremendous aus¬ 
terity before She could win Him over as Her 
spouse and which earned Her Her name. 
Sankara humorously mocks at Him thus in 
his iivdnandalaharl (verse 87): 

A^anam garalam phard kaldpo 

vasanarh carma ca vdhanarh mahoksah; 

4 • * 

Mama ddsyasi kirn kimasti sambho 
tava pdddmbuja-bhaktim’eva dehi. 

Toison Thy food, serpent Thy orna¬ 
ment; only a piece of skin to clothe Thyself 
with; and the slow toddler, the bull. Thy car¬ 
rier! What havest Thou to give me? Nothing! 
Well, then, give me just devotion to Thy feet!' 

Though in another verse he pictures 
Him as the Richest of the rich (verse 27):- 

Karasthe hemddrau girisa 
jiikatasthe dhanapatau 

grhasthe svarbhiijd 'mara-surabhi- 
cintdmanigane; 

Sirasthe sltdmsau caranayugalasthe 
'khiMubhe 

kamartharh ddsye'harh bhavatu 
bhavadartharh mama manah. 

4 

'Verily Thou are the Lord of the golden 


mountain, which is within Thy hand's reach; 
the Lord of Wealth, Kubera, himself, is at Thy 
beck and call; Thy place of residence (Kaiiasa) 
is flooded with pearls, jewels, diamonds, and 
what have you; and there are the Wish-fulfill¬ 
ing Tree and the heavenly cow Kamadhenu 
to boot, ever ready to supply Thy needs at a 
moment's notice; and adorning Thy head is 
the most soothing moon, and at Thy feet 
everything auspicious and ennobling. What 
can / give Thee? Nothing, I see, except my 
mind. Let me offer that itself to Thee!' 

Thus the devotees delight themselves in 
propitiating their object of worship, the Dear¬ 
est of the dear to them. In Ramakrishna him¬ 
self we find these two aspects well exempli¬ 
fied in various incidents of his life. 'When I 
first had my exalted state of mind,' he re¬ 
counts in one place, 'my body would radiate 
light. My chest was alv/ays flushed. Then I said 
to the Divine Mother: "Mother, do not reveal 
Thyself outwardly. Please go inside." That is why 
my complexion is dull now.'^ On another 
occasion, he was on a visit to his birthplace 
Kamarpukur, and after a stay of a week or so 
there, he was to leave for Jayrambati, his di¬ 
vine consort Sri Sarada Devi's birthplace, four 
miles away. There was a feast in his honour 
on the day of his departure. He finished his 
lunch, and was about to start. He had put on 
an embroidered silk cloth, and his lips were 
red with the juice of the betel-leaf usually 
chewed after the meals in Indian homes those 
days. What with the matching close-collared 
dark coat he wore in addition over the spot¬ 
lessly white shirt and dhoti, he, indeed, looked 
quite charming and beautiful. When he came 
out of the house, he was startled to see a huge 
crowd outside the gate, obviously gathered to 
see him off. He inquired of Hriday, his 
nephew and faithful attendant, why they had 
come. 'Why? What else for?', Hriday intoned 
in a rough voice jestingly. 'You are leaving 


1. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1994), pp. 831-2. [Here¬ 
after, Gospel.] 
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today. That is why they have come to see 
you/ They have been seeing me every day all 
these days. What is there special today?', Sri 
Ramakrishna asked. Hriday said mischie¬ 
vously poking at him: Today you have 
dressed yourself so elegantly, and your lips 
are red with the juice of betel-leaf you are 
chewing. You are looking so nice and pretty 
today. That is why they have specially come 
to see you today.' 'What!', Sri Ramakrishna 
cried aloud in utter disgust seeing the deep- 
rooted worldliness of the people which 
makes them cling to the externals only, 'they 
have come to see this worthless body, made 
of flesh and blood, full of entrails and faeces 
within, which is there today and no more 
tomorrow! What a pity they do not want to 
see the most beautiful Lord ever present in the 
heart within! I won't go today.' And he didn't. 


He went inside, threw off all his clothes, and 
hid himself in a comer of the house for the rest 
of the day. Elsewhere he speaks of the occa¬ 
sion when the desire arose in his mind, as a 
young boy in his village, to wear a golden 
ornament similar to the one he had seen a boy 
wearing around his waist, while bathing. But 
it had to'be taken off immediately, as he felt a 
terrible pain at the mere touch of the gold to 
his body and could not bear it. Later on at 
Dakshineswar, when he was a grown-up 
young man, he had a desire to put on an 
expensive gold-embroidered robe and wear a 
ring round his finger. This time, too, he could 
put them on only for a while when they were 
given to him. Just a few seconds, and all his 
charm for them was gone. He took off the 
shawl, trampled it underfoot, and spat upon 
it, saying: 'So, this is what they call an expen¬ 
sive robe! Enough of it! It only increases one's 
Rajas (ego and pride). That's ail! 

In the Ramakrishna tradition, the Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, on the one hand, and the other 
branches of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission, on the other, symbol¬ 
ize these two streams of thought and spiritual 


,2 


2. Gospel, p. 534. 


endeavour. In the latter, Ramakrishna as a 
person is eulogized and glorified through the 
various activities conducted by them, just as 
the Bhagavatam (I.ii.l3) bids us to do: 

Atah pumbhir-dvijasrestha 
varndsrama-vibhdgasah; 

Svanusthitasya dJmrmasya 
samsiddhir-haritosanam. 

I I 

'Therefore, O wise ones, the sole aim and 
object of all activities we are perforce to do in 
the world, dictated by our station in life (and 
otherwise), is the glorification of the Lord to 
heart's content.' 

Advaita Ashrama, on the other hand, 
follows the other tradition of renunciation 
and pursuit of knowledge for its own sake in 
the interior depths of the heart, as the same 
Bhagavatam advocates in the previous verse 
(Lii.l2): 

Tacchraddhaddnd munayo 
jhdna-vairdgya-yuktayd; 

Pasyantydtmani cdtmdnarh 
bhaktyd srutagrhltayd. 

'The introvert and the indrawn saints, 
with controlled speech, filled with an intense 
spirit of renunciation awakened by the 
knowledge of the ephemeral nature of the 
external world, on the one hand, and the 
beckoning call of the Life Eternal, promised 
and assured of by the scriptures, on the other, 
dive deep within themselves with faith and 
devotion and find the ever-blissful Atman, 
the Supreme Self, hidden therein in the in¬ 
most recesses of the heart.' 

That was, indeed, the behest of Swami 
Vivekananda to the inmates of the Advaita 
Ashrama. 'The Advaita,' he wrote setting 
forth the aim and object of establishing this 
Ashrama, 'is the only system which gives 
unto man complete possession of himself, 
takes off all dependence and its associated 
superstitions, thus making us brave to suffer, 
brave to do, and in the long run attain to 
Absolute Freedom. Hitherto it has not been 
possible to preach this Noble Truth entirely 
free from the settings of dualistic weakness; 
this alone, we are convinced, explains why it 
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has not been more operative and useful to He said: 'Gone are also the days when we 
mankind at large. To give this One Truth a could say 'Tn the name of Nazareth rise up 
freer and fuller scope in elevating the lives of and walk/" The message was clear: with the 
individuals and leavening the mass of man- accumulation of wealth and material power, 
kind, we start this Advaita Ashrama on the the Roman Catholic Church had lost the spiri- 
Himalayan heights, the land of its first expi- tual power; and so will any other church, 
ration. Here it is hoped to keep Advaita free Swami Vivekananda knew this, and so it was, 
from all its superstitions and weakening con- perhaps, that he established the Mayavati 
taminations. Here will be taught nothing but Advaita Ashrama with the unerring foresight 
the Doctrine of Unity, pure and simple, and and vision of the spiritual luminary that he 
though in sympathy with all other systems, was, as a separate unit legally — to avert such 
this Ashrama is dedicated to Advaita and a disaster overtaking the Ramakrishna Move- 
Advaita alone.' Hence, he admonished, there ment, too. To emphasize the fact: the Advaita 
would be no outer insignia of religion and Ashrama, where there would be intense inte- 
religious practices. Nothing exterior to show riorization of spiritual life, was to act as a 
off; pure interior search of the Truth Eternal, ballast to the exteriorization that was inevita- 
These two aspects are not anti-each ble in the other centres of the Ramakrishna 
other. Rather, they are complementary to Math and Ramakrishna Mission. That has 
each other. They are two experiments with been its unique mission from its inception, 
the same objective: the Freedom of the Soul, and it is all the more so now. And the saga of 
Both are equally welcome to the sincere spiri- Advaita Ashrama is the saga of people striv- 
tual aspirant. As one writer has beautifully ing to perfect this art of mfenonzah'on in spiri- 
put it: 'To the devotee, all is grist that comes tual life. 

to God's mill' However, it is pertinent here But interiorization is not an easy process, 

to remember the conversation that took place as one may imagine. That is why Brahmanan- 

centuries back between the then Pope of the daji, the first President of the Order, used to 

Roman Church and St. Thomas Aquinas, the tell whenever a monk was posted to Mayavati 

great theologian of the Roman Catholic relig- that he had got a 'prize post', not because, as 

ion. Pointing out to the long caravan laden wejocoselysaidquiteoften,itwasastepping- 

with the rich gifts of the devout to the Church, stone to one's being sent to America. It is, 

wending its way towards the Vatican palace, indeed, difficult, and throws up its own prob- 

where the saint was having an audience with lems. The reasons for it are many. Swami 

the Pope, the latter said, with evident pride as Abhayanandaji, the only monk of the Order 

if it was all due to him and his eminence in the who lived up to a himdred years, used to say, 

Christian hierarchy: 'Gone are the days when we have heard: Tn Mayavati, the peculiar 

one had to say "Silver and gold have I none".' characteristics that one has, become acutely 

He was quoting the first half of what St. Peter developed — the calm person becomes 

had told the lame beggar at the temple when calmer and calmer, the restless more restless, 

the latter begged for money, and when the the irate one more irate, the subdued one 

Church was still in the offing, struggling to more subdued.' He must be knowing, for he 

develop its wings and get a foothold among spent there eighteen long years as its Man- 

the people. 'Silver and gold have I none, but ager. It is a case of, shall we say, to quote the 

such as I have give I thee', Peter had told the Bible: ...unto everyone that hath shall be 

beggar. Tn the name of Nazareth rise up and given, and he shall have abundance: but from 

walk.' St. Thomas Aquinas, in reply, quoted him that hath not shall be taken away even 

the other half of what Peter had told and what that which he hath.'^ The silence of the place 

the Pope had deliberately tried to withhold. - 

3. St. Matthew, xxv, 29. 
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is undoubtedly very conducive to meditation. 
But it can be very oppressive sometimes, at 
least to the newcomer, as the late Pavitranan- 
daji tells describing his own personal experi¬ 
ence in his reminiscences.^ Pavitranandaji 
was indrawn by nature, and he felt like that. 
To the outward-going it could be hell, indeed. 
Many cannot stand up to the high Advaita 
ideal that Swami Vivekananda wanted us to 
practise. Once a visitor Swami, who was very 
devotional by birth and temperament, started 
bowing down to the pictures that were hung 
on the walls of the library. We were old 
friends; in fact, he had come there only be¬ 
cause I was there. I just wanted to tickle him 
a little. So I gently said: Tt was improper — 
what he was doing; it was against the strict 
instructions of Swami Vivekananda.' He im¬ 
mediately flared up, and impulsively yelled 
at me.... I could only laugh. Of course, his 
devotion to Swami Vivekananda was no less, 
but this was too much for him to bear or 
believe in — that Swamiji did not even want 
us to bow down to pictures of holy people. 
This is the condition of many who are posted 
there permanently as workers. Then, besides 
the question of adjustment to the loneliness of 
the place, the severe winter. Particularly those 
days when I was there — now things are 
much better, as I hear — most of the time there 
would be nothing for vegetables except the 
awfully sweet pumpkins and potatoes, kept 
stocked during summer, and the cold capdtis 
for breakfast and dinner at sub-zero tempera¬ 
tures. Even those who were cool as cucum¬ 
bers were bound to lose their temper some¬ 
time or the other. Only five of us at the time, 
and in summer six, with the addition of the 
President. Some western writer has made an 
analysis of why many, who are well adjusted 
in life outside, even runningbigbusiness con¬ 
cerns as their directors or deputy directors 
successfully and quite efficiently, find adjust¬ 
ment in the monastic community very diffi- 


4. Prabuddha Bharata, 1950, p. 26. See reprint in 
this issue of Prabuddha Bharata. 


cult, if not impossible. One of the three or four 
plausible or probable reasons is the limited 
opportunity for an outlet to one's emotions 
within a small community living together 
and the necessity of having to see the same 
people morning, noon and night, during 
breakfast, lunch, tea and dinner time. The 
same person with whom one might have had 
some tiff in the morning is the person you 
meet at midday at the dining table, the work¬ 
ing place and the living place being together, 
unlike as in the case of the householder who 
pushes off to the office or factory for work 
after a brush with other members of the fam¬ 
ily, the change of place leaving him sufficient 
time to mend the fences. Especially in a very 
lonely place, even small things or events, 
which we may not notice at all in other places, 
may become causes of great tension. I may 
relate one instance of how such a thing hap¬ 
pens in a matter of seconds, even without 
your knowing it. It was Sivardtri, and every¬ 
one at Mayavati was observing the usual fast. 
The others were having some fruit juice or tea, 
but I was on complete fast, nirjala upavdsa, fast 
without even taking water. The next day, of 
course, there would be a feast. That year we 
had rabdi for lunch, the thickened milk prepa¬ 
ration popular in those parts, which I liked, as 
others too did. The first serving had been 
over, a sufficiently good quantity, and I really 
did want to have another, though I had al¬ 
ready had my fill. Just at that moment, Anan- 
yanandaji, who was the Editor then, and I his 
assistant, before I could express my desire 
myself, asked me to have a second helping of 
it. I reused. He insisted, and I flared up at him. 
Why? Even now it is a great puzzle for me: I 
wanted to take, and would have taken it if he 
had not told me, and yet got wild just because 
he requested me to take. Strange, indeed! But 
that is Mayavati! It is all part of the same 
interiorization process. The same writer re¬ 
ferred to earlier tells in her analysis: the most 
probable reason for such discrepancies and 
tensions in monastic communities being the 
constant attempt of the inmates to divinize 
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their lives against heavy odds pitted against 
them. 

However, during the period of my stay 
there, such occasions were few and far be¬ 
tween. That was because of the sobering in¬ 
fluence that Ananyanandaji exerted. There 
was very good rapprochement between him 
and Gambhiranandaji, the President, and he 
acted as a buffer between the President and 
the other inmates. Of/course, Gambhiranan¬ 
daji himself was the least interfering, a perfect 
exemplar of this interiorization process, 
mostly keeping to himself, busy with his 
translations of Sankara's commentaries on 
the Upanisads and the Brahma-sutras, which 
he was engaged in then, and the rest of the 
time absorbed in his meditations. Most regu¬ 
lar in his habits, and punctual, he would be 
the first at the dining table, whether it was 
breakfast, or lunch, or tea, or dinner. Most 
xmassuming and unpretentious, in spite of his 
being a Trustee of the Ramakrishna Math and 
having served a term as Assistant Secretary of 
the Mission, and self-dependent, he hardly 
expected or desired anyone to be standing 
attendance on him for nothing; nor did he 
bother whether there was anyone to see him 
off at the time of his departure from Mayavati 
or to receive him at the time of his arrival 
there, though people did it of their own ac¬ 
cord. Not for him the luxury of a sevak or 
factotum, aged though he was. As President, 
he could command. But he hardly did so. For 
example, my predecessor there was an active 
type, and the work at Mayavati was too little 
to consume his energies. So he used to inno¬ 
vate things to engage himself in. One of the 
things he did was: to arrange the papers and 
magazines that Mayavati received on a table 
in the open verandah (now enclosed with 
glass) in the ground floor of the Editor's bun¬ 
galow, to make some sort of a reading room, 
though there were hardly any outsiders to 
come and read them. It was his own idea, and 
the President had nothing to do with it. How¬ 
ever, once he had done it, Gambhiranandaji 
was appreciative of it, and honoured it. If he 
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took any paper or magazine to his room to 
read, he would invariably bring it back to the 
improvised reading room, and place them 
where they were, though there was no need 
for him to do it himself and could have easily 
ordered somebody to do it. The same thing he 
observed at the branch at Calcutta, too. No 
question of prestige or seniority stood in his 
way in acting what he thought was correct in 
these matters, small or big, even to ask for 
pardon, if he felt he was in the wrong, of a 
person younger to him by years. In my own 
case, he admonished me severely once. Of 
course, there was hundred per cent justifica¬ 
tion for the admonition, but not so, perhaps, 
for the language used. He realized it within 
the matter of a few seconds and told me so, 
almost in the manner of a confession, putting 
his hand on my shoulders, going out of his 
way to explain why he had to say what he had 
said, though it was unnecessary, younger to 
him as I was by thirty years. No wonder, that 
was the first and last of such encounters. The 
then Editor of Prabuddha Bharata had left 
abruptly, three months ahead of the expiry of 
his term, without informing him anything, 
though he had made all the arrangements for 
the next three due issues of the magazine to 
come out on time. But Gambhiranandaji did 
not know it, and so naturally he was worried. 
However, I knew it. Though that was the 
cause of his initial upset, he recovered from it 
soon enough, and asked me to attend to the 
work until the next Editor came. The next 
Editor came immediately after. That was 
Ananyanandaji, and I had nothing to worry 
about. Another thing worth mentioning 
about Gambhiranandaji: his concern so that 
others are not put to difficulty for his sake, 
and his strict adherence to certain principles, 
particularly the ones enunciated by Swami 
Vivekananda. Years later when he was the 
Vice-President of the Order, and I was in¬ 
charge of our Chandigarh centre, during our 
annual ten-day celebration, I had invited him 
to grace the occasion and preside over the 
evening public meetings on the last three 
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days. There being no other good room at the 
time, I had vacated my own room for him. He 
knew it, and every day he would tell me 
during his meal time: 'Kirtidananda, you 
have given over your room to me, putting 
yourself to so much inconvenience/ So much 
so, when I invited him again some years later, 
when he was the President, to lay the founda¬ 
tion-stone of a proposed temple, which, by 
the way, was his own suggestion made dur¬ 
ing his previous visit, I had made another 
room specially for him. This time, I had made 
a little private arrangement for him to have 
some fish soup, as a purely vegetarian diet, I 
knew, having lived with him for years at 
Mayavati and also having seen how he had 
suffered during his previous visit, did not suit 
his delicate stomach. In Chandigarh we do 
not take any non-vegetarian stuff. He in¬ 
quired; 'Do the people of the place take kindly 
to my taking it? Would they like it and ap¬ 
prove of it?' I said: 'No, they would not, but 
they may not mind it in your case. Anyway, I 
will not let anyone know about it.' He sternly 
said: 'No, then I won't have it. Take it away/ 
Any amount of persuasion from my side 
would not make him change his decision. 
With regard to food and other customs, while 
in Rome, do as the Romans do or would like 
you to do. That is the clear instruction of 
Swami Vivekananda, and he followed it im¬ 
plicitly. And the confidence he placed in you 
was something unbelievable. Once he was 
forced to write the editorials for Prabuddha 
Bharata for a few months during the interreg¬ 
num that was created after Ananyanandaji's 
tenure was over, as the next incumbent had 
not yet come. He would dash them off in his 
longhand, and hand them over to me for typ¬ 
ing and doing the rest, never bothering to 
know what I had done with it. He must have 
seen it only after it came out in print in the 
magazine. Must have, I say, because he never 
spoke about it to me again. 

Ananyanandaji as Editor was one of the 
most pleasing persons, the most pleasing, I 
should say, at Mayavati then, and everything 


at Mayavati during that time was very pleas¬ 
ant, whatever pinpricks and aberrations there 
were among the rest of the brothers, the result 
of the struggle to interiorize life, as I said, being 
smoothened by his sweet behaviour, on the 
one hand, and the daily play of badminton in 
the evenings, the weekly play of ludo, car- 
roms, etc., on Sundays, and the occasional 
picnics, on the other, which he introduced 
into the life at Mayavati, or reintroduced, 
shall I say, for I have heard it was there during 
the Presidentship of Revered Swami 
Vireswaranandaji Maharaj. He was pleasing, 
and everyone else was anxious to please him 
and keep him in good humour. That would 
create sometimes interesting situations. For 
example, Ananyanandaji, in addition to cori¬ 
ander leaves, was very fond of chillies, too. 
Once the Manager Swami was out, and the 
Cashier Swami was looking after the kitchen. 
He was anxious to prepare something which 
Ananyanandaji liked. He got made the Bom¬ 
bay bondas, as they were called. It was for all, 
but a dozen or so he got made separately for 
Ananyanandaji, with extra very hot chillies 
put in them, sixteen or so in each of them. 
Ananyanandaji was very happy seeing them, 
and had a quick bite at one of them. And, my 
goodness! the 'Oh' that went out of his throat! 
'How is it?', the anxious query came from 
everyone. 'Very nice!', he was saying, and 
sweat in profusion was streaming out of his 
bald pate! Sometime after, the doctor of our 
hospital there, one Mr. Chaudhury who 
hailed from Chittagong, East Bengal, the peo¬ 
ple of which are also known for their fondness 
for chillies, entered and sat at his fixed place 
in the dining table. To him also these specially 
prepared bondas were served. 'How are they. 
Doctor Babu?', the same anxious query from 
all. 'Very nice!', the same reply from him, but 
he was swallowing them all without batting 
an eyelid! 

The ludo play was an eagerly awaited 
event of the week. The Manager Swami and 
the Doctor Swami were the most enthusiastic 
about it. But the Manager Swami, hailing as 
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he did from a village background, did not 
know much about it, of which we took full 
advantage by tickling him into preparing 
good dishes that day. Or, we would say, there 
was no ludo play that day, and that did the 
trick. And for the Doctor Swami, who looked 
after the hospital, winning the game was a 
matter of life and death, and every time he 
threw the dice he would invoke Mother Kali's 
name with his war cry '}ai Md KdlV with in¬ 
tense concentration, great gusto and fervour, 
adding to the gaiety of the occasion. And the 
old Makhan Maharaj (Swami Prajnananan- 
daji), who was on a visit to Mayavati, would 
be so identified with the game that it would 
take some time for him to be his normal self 
after the game, particularly if his party got 
defeated! and he wouldn't let us go either: 
'Bo§o! Bo§o! mdthd ektu thandd hok! (Wait! Wait 

^•44 \ 

a little! Let my brain cool down a bit!)', he 
would plaintively plead with us. I myself 
once got so wild and upset, again the target 
was Ananyanandaji, because he was pointing 
out the moves to the other party, when we 
were about to win, and shouted at him wildly: 
'Gestapo!' For him, of course, it was all just 
play and sport, to divert the mind and ease 
the tension, if any, of the interiorization proc¬ 
ess in which everyone was engaged, the idea 
being: better it manifested itself this way than 
in loss of temper, etc., as, indeed, it did some¬ 
times. I have heard directly from the late 
Swami Prematmanandaji, who was in 
Mayavati at the time, how very often Frank 
Alexander, the author of that beautiful book 
In the Hours of Meditation, who had much to 
do with the writing of the original biography 
of Swami Vivekananda by the Eastern and 
Western Disciples in four volumes, which is 
sheer poetry to read, would get into terrible 
moods of depression suddenly between his 
periods of writing, through which he raced at 
great speed for days on end, when he would 
be at the height of spiritual ecstasy, as it were. 
All part of the interiorization process, again! 

Those days, as I said earlier, visitors to 
Mayavati came once in a blue moon. Among 


the memorable ones was the visit by Swami 
Ranganathanandaji, who was then the Head 
of our Delhi Centre and who came for a 
month's rest in 1958 or so. Following him, 
because he was there, came some women 
devotees of the Delhi Mission, all wives of 
Central Government Officers, who had 
formed themselves into a group to serve at 
the Leprosy Colony there, apart from study¬ 
ing Vedanta under the guidance of the 
Swami. Among them were Mrs. Lakshmi 
Menon, who was then the Deputy External 
Affairs Minister at the Centre, and Mrs. Usha 
Behl, the grand-daughter or great grand¬ 
daughter of the famous Mahatama Hansraj, 
the Arya Samaj leader (Mr. Behl was Secre¬ 
tary in the Defence or External Affairs Minis¬ 
try at the Centre). One evening, we had all 
been to Dharamgarh, 7000 ft. above sea level, 
sanctified by the visit of Swami Vivekananda, 
and were proceeding further downwards to 
see an old temple, a mile or so away. From 
below was coming a young girl with a heavy 
load of hay and cut tree branches for fuel on 
her back. In front of her was her husband, a 
well-built young fellow, walking leisurely 
with a bidi (the Indian version of cigarette) in 
his mouth, as all pahddis (the mountain-peo¬ 
ple) do. Mrs. Lakshmi Menon was so infuri¬ 
ated with this apparent lackadaisical attitude 
towards women that she caught hold of the 
young man, and shouted at him threaten¬ 
ingly: 'Are you not ashamed? Take away the 
bundle from off the shoulders of your wife! 
Otherwise, I will pound you to pieces!' She 
was herself well-built and strong. The young 
man got frightened, and did as she told with¬ 
out a murmur, the first time he, or any pahddi 
for that matter, had done in his life! Mrs. Usha 
Behl I mention because of the bold manner in 
which she faced death, which is a lesson for 
all of us. I, of course, saw her no more, only 
that once when she came to Mayavati, but I 
heard the story later on from somebody. She, 
it seems, developed cancer subsequently, 
went to London for treatment, returned 
somewhat recovered, but had a relapse of the 
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dreadful disease, was admitted to the Jaslok 
Hospital at Bombay, and was slowly inching 
towards the inevitable end. Three days before 
her death, it seems, she forbade all her rela¬ 
tives, including her husband and three 
daughters, to come to see her, saying that her 
attachment to all of them had snapped and 
only the thought of the Holy Trio, Sri Rama- 
krishna. Holy Mother Sarada Devi and 
Swami Vivekananda, whose photos were 
there beside her on the table, was in her mind, 
nothing else. On the final day, it seems, she 
wanted even those photos to be taken away, 
saying: T no more need these external props 
to remember them. I am seeing them now in 
my own heart.' Just what Swami Vivekananda 
had charged the Advaita Ashrama inmates to do: 
no external worship of Ramakrishna or re¬ 
course to any external ritualistic practice, only 
the vision of the Absolute Truth, pure and 
simple, just feeling Its presence at all times. 
Another thing about her I heard while I was 
in charge of our Chandigarh Centre years 
later during the eighties. I was relating this 
incident about her, without mentioning her 
name, to the then Accountant-General of the 
Haryana Government, and his wife, who 
were frequent visitors to our Ashrama, to 
provide some sort of consolation to them, one 
of whose three daughters was in a very bad 
state of health. When I had finished my side 
of the story, he said in an excited voice: 'Of 
whom are you speaking, Swami? Mrs, Usha 
Behl?' 'Yes, why? And how did you know, by 
the way?', I asked. He said in reply: 'I shall 
relate to you another interesting incident 
about her. You mentioned that she had gone 
to London for her cancer treatment, didn't 
you? I was working there at that time, and she 
was our guest. Her condition was so bad that 
she couldn't get up even. Early one morning, 
we heard some sound from the kitchen. We 
got up and rushed to see what the matter was. 
And what was our surprise to find Mrs. Behl 
in the kitchen, fixing up the morning break¬ 
fast! We were shocked, indeed, and cried hor¬ 
ror-stricken: "Usha, you are expected to rest 


in bed, not to get up like this early morning, 
that too in this bitter cold." We reprimanded 
her mildly. She calmly replied: "Yes, I know. 
This morning you know what happened? My 
Guru came and woke me up at 3.00, saying: 
'Usha, get up, get up! If you go on sleeping 
like this, when will you do your japa and 
meditation?' Suddenly, I felt infused with un¬ 
imaginable energy. I got up then and there, 
and sat for japa and meditation. It was deep 
and pleasant. Since I had got up, I thought 
why not prepare breakfast for all of us, one 
day at least?"' And her Guru was Ya- 
tiswaranandaji, and he had passed away 
years before. I am mentioning this here firstly 
because it shows how the Advaitic (non-du- 
alistic) and Dvaitic (dualistic) experiences can 
co-exist in a person harmoniously without 
any contradiction, and secondly because Ya- 
tiswaranandaji was very much connected 
with the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati. He was 
the Editor of Prabuddha Bharata for a time, and 
what Pavitranandaji has to say of him when 
he was there once as a guest is very instruc¬ 
tive, an object-lesson to all of us, spiritual 
aspirants: 'In addition to regular classes, at 
times great stimulus had been given to our 
intellectual life. For some years, there would 
be what we used to call Sunday "Lecture 
Class", when one of us would give a talk on 
some particularly philosophical subject and 
some others afterwards would discuss the 
points raised by the previous speaker. .. .One 
particularly remembers the period of about 
one year when Swami Yatiswarananda — lat¬ 
terly Head of the Vedanta Centre at Philadel¬ 
phia, U.S.A. — was with us for a change to 
recuperate his health. He was our permanent 
'president' m those lecture classes. Even 
though the subjects were trifling to him, with 
how much preparation would he come to our 
class! His thoroughness and labour would 
give us the stimulus to be very earnest and 
assiduous in our own works. 

Makhan Maharaj (Prajnananandaji) I 
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have already mentioned. His visit is memora¬ 
ble because of the two major operations he 
successfully performed on two girls — one . 
abdominal and the other nasal — in primitive 
conditions almost, as there was no electricity 
and no qualified anaesthetist, though we had 
all the necessary instruments and equipment. 
Besides, he was not'a qualified surgeon, not 
even a physician, though medicine was in his 
blood, as it were, all his brothers in the pre¬ 
monastic life being doctors. Moreover, he was 
one-eyed and advanced in age. Considering 
all these factors, it was, indeed, a daring act 
and a remarkable achievement on his part, we 
should say. And the amount of pus and water 
that he took out from the stomach and the- 
nose! Bucketfuls, literally! I even now wonder 
where and how such a large quantity of water 
had accumulated within the small space of 
the stomach and the nose. The regular doctor 
of the hospital. Dr. Chaudhury, earlier men¬ 
tioned, who was a mere licentiate in medi¬ 
cine, acted as the anaesthetist. But he openly 
confessed that he was really frightened; that 
he did the job satisfactorily was entirely due 
to the tremendous faith and confidence the 
Swami infused in him, and the words of en¬ 
couragement he gave every now and then 
during the operation. The girls survived. 

During that time, since the regular 
Swami who was looking after the hospital 
had suddenly left and his replacement had 
not yet come, Makhan Maharaj, who was an 
old inmate of the place and was in charge of 
the hospital in the beginning, was requested 
to help in the running of the hospital for the 
time being, as long as he would be there. 
Ananyanandaji asked me to assist him in the 
distribution of powder-milk to the villagers, 
which we were doing. I, on the first day, in 
my new-found enthusiasm, told the children 
who had come to take the milk that from the 
next day they should have their bath every 
day and put on washed clothes before they 
come, if they wanted the milk. People in the 
mountains hardly bathed or washed their 
clothes. However, I had not realized their 


difficulty. Where were the water and the soap 
to wash the clothes? Anyway, next day they 
came well dressed, after bathing in the river, 
though it was far away. The Ashrama, of 
course, could not have supplied the soap to 
all of them either. They left thoroughly disap¬ 
pointed, shouting, 'Swamiji ne thaga diyd, 
Swamiji ne thaga diyd, Swami has deceived us, 
Swami has deceived usl' From the next day 
they were their old selves, and I too kept my 
silence, realizing: the zeal for social reforma¬ 
tion is one thing, and translating it into reality 
is another! 

The visit of Chintaharan Maharaj 
(Nityaswarupanandaji), who was the 
Founder-Head of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture at Calcutta, I specially 
remember for the respect he had for the tradi¬ 
tional code of conduct. When he came, 
Gambhiranandaji, the President of the 
Ashrama, was in Calcutta. Nityaswaru¬ 
panandaji being as senior as Gambhiranan¬ 
daji, or more senior, we asked him to sit in the 
seat where normally Gambhiranandaji used 
to sit at the dining table. 'No,' he said firmly, 
'that should never be done, even though he is 
not here. He, after all, is the President of the 
Ashrama.' We may take it for what it is worth. 
Even so what Prabhavanandaji, Founder- 
Head of our Hollywood Centre, who had 
come with five of his American disciples, all 
nuns, said on seeing simple boiled vegetables 
served to them: 'They have prepared for you 
what they think you eat there. They don't 
know that there are many other delicious 
things there also.' And then he turned to¬ 
wards us and said: 'Why don't you give them 
the dishes you take and which you can pre¬ 
pare well, instead of feeding with items which 
you mistakenly think that they take there and 
of which you have no idea, or even if you have 
an idea, cannot prepare well?' A similar re¬ 
mark Revered Vireswaranandaji, the tenth 
President of our Order and an ex-President of 
Advaita Ashrama, used to make humorously: 
'Belur Math sdmbdr and rasam (two South In¬ 
dian preparations), the Madras Math jhol and 
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caccari (two Bengali preparations), and so- 
and-so's music are all in the same category/ 
Meaning much the same as what Prab- 
havanandaji told. A thing, perhaps, to ponder 
over while extending our hospitality to 
guests! 

The visit of a Tamilian couple was a 
revelation of the difference in perception of 
the same thing by the older and the younger 
generation. They had come with their two 
sons, aged thirteen and fourteen or riearby. 
The mother and father were somewhere in 
the North, where the father was working, the 
boys themselves in some hotel elsewhere 
where they were studying. They had come to 
Mayavati during the vacation. Guests being 
rare in those days, as I said, we would go out 
of our way to show our hospitality and make 
their stay as comfortable and enjoyable as 
possible. They had come up from the family 
guest-house below for the breakfast, and we 
told them we had planned to take them up to 
Dharamgarh or some other place. They had 
not come prepared, that is, they had not put 
on the trekking shoes. All of them wanted to 
go down to put them on. We suggested: in¬ 
stead of all of them going down and again 
coming up, the young boys, who anyway had 
to go for putting on their shoes, could very 
well bring the shoes of their parents, too. And 
so they did. Immediately the parents said a 
Thank you!' for each of the boys. For us, of 
the older generation, it looked odd, and I said: 
'What is there to thank? They are your own 
boys, and should you thank them because 
they have brought your shoes? They have 
only done their duty to their parents. Besides, 
they did not take any extra trouble for it. They 
were going to bring their own shoes, and they 
brought yours, too. Should the parents thank 
them for it?' The father simply said: 'No, 
Swami, it is not like that. Times have changed, 
and we have to adjust to the times!' 

And, finally, the visit of another jovial 
Swami, who is no more with us. He, too, had 
come to spend his time in silent meditation in 
the solitude of Mayavati. We had heard that 


he could perform magic. One day we caught 
hold of him at the dining table to show us 
some of his magic. Though unwilling in¬ 
itially, he at last agreed when we insisted, and 
said that he would show us magic after food. 
We all went out completely satisfied. But by 
that time he had built up the psychological 
atmosphere needed for showing any magic. 
We all went out, I said — we all, except one 
Swami who kept company with him as he had 
not completed his meals. Both of them came 
out after some time. We were eagerly waiting, 
seated on the two benches outside, which, as 
we have heard, date back to Seviers' time. 
And the Swami announced what the magic 
was to be. Three sticks were placed one over 
the other on the steps near the benches. We 
were to touch one of the sticks, and the 
Swami, standing blindfolded far away, near 
the steps leading to the Editor's bungalow, 
with his face turned towards it as an addi¬ 
tional precaution, would tell us which stick 
we had touched. Of course, the cloth covering 
his eyes had to be taken off after we had 
finished touching the stick. First time, he 
failed to tell correctly, but thereafter he made 
no mistake. He was a perfect mesmerizer, and 
would solemnly go through the rigmarole of 
uttering the usual incantations, etc. We were 
really befooled; we were truly led into think¬ 
ing that he had some magical powers. We 
went on pestering him to reveal the secret, 
how he did it all, and he wouldn't. Again, the 
more our request, the more his refusal. Anan- 
yanandaji, specially, went on cajoling him in 
every possible way to have him reveal the 
secret of his magic, promising him any re¬ 
ward in return if only he did so, rahdi or any 
such sweet he was fond of, and as much as he 
wanted — for the Swami was very fond of 
sweets and was a good eater too. And how 
small and silly we felt, wretched and despica¬ 
ble, when finally he did reveal. It was so 
simple. Our eyes were wholly concentrated 
on the sticks and the Swami, how to prevent 
him from seeing the sticks. We had com¬ 
pletely forgotten to take into account the 
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other Swami whom we had left behind at the 
dining table when we got up. He had in our 
absence made him his accomplice in his 
magic show. We were exerting all our ener¬ 
gies to cover up the sticks from the 'magician' 
Swami's view from one side, and that other 
Swami was standing right there on the oppo¬ 
site side, watching everything we did. As 
soon as we would remove the bandage cov¬ 
ering the 'magician' Swami's eyes, he would 
turn round, and the other Swami would indi¬ 
cate which stick we had touched by scratch¬ 
ing his own head or putting his hands on his 
trunk, or touching his feet, according to the 
understanding they had arrived at after we 
had left them. That was the secret. The failure 
the first time was because the inexperienced 
accomplice-Swami had blundered in indicat¬ 
ing correctly. 

As soon as we heard it, we sank down in 
our seats crestfallen. So, this is all that magic 
is about. 'Thickwits!', we began cursing our¬ 
selves, 'didn't Ramakrishna tell you long 
back that "Magician alone is true; magic just 
an illusion, all false and untrue"? Yet, the 
stupid asses that you were, dull-headed 
muffs, you believed all this and allowed your¬ 
selves to be taken for a joy-ride! First class 
dunces you are!' We were thus showering 
ourselves with many more choice epithets of 
that sort, decrying our own foolishness, when 
somebody woke up to the reality of life and 
said: 'Oho! you are feeling so much dejected 
and downcast by this one act of tomfoolery 
played upon you! What will be your condi¬ 
tion when you realize that you are subject to 
it, or rather subjecting yourselves to it, every 
moment of your lives? Haven't you heard of 
that incident in the life of the Maharashtrian 
Saint Eknath?' 'What incident?', we pleaded 
our ignorance. 'Eknath,' he continued, 'before 
he became the saint he is reputed to be, was 
under the tutelage of a Guru, who assigned to 
him the duty of looking after the accounts of 
the Ashrama. Honest and sincere to the core 
as Eknath was, he would not go to rest until 
the accounts of the day had tallied to the last 


paisa. Once there was a difference of just 
"one" paisa, and it was past midnight when 
he found out where the mistake lay. And 
what was his joy when he found it! He started 
jumping and dancing around like a madman. 
His Guru woke up, and was completely sur¬ 
prised to see what his disciple was doing. He 
asked him what the matter was. When Elmath 
explained, the Guru laughed aloud and said; 
"O Eknath! You are so much excited and 
overjoyed just because you have found out 
that worthless 'one' paisa that was missing in 
your accounts. What would be your joy and 
happiness if you could find out that One thing 
really missing in your life and which is the 
cause of all your misery and unhappiness!"' 
That One thing was God or his own Atman. 

At once we exclaimed within ourselves: 
Is this not what Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda have been telling us all the 
while? Like a flash of lightning, the following 
memorable words of Swami Vivekananda to 
Miss Mary Hale flitted across our minds: 

But this I say. 

Remember pray. 

That God is true, all else is nothing! 

This world's a dream 

Though true it seem. 

And only truth is He the living! 

The real me is none but He. 

And never never matter changing! 

And Sankara's words; 

Yasyam-idarh kalpitam-indrajdlam 
caracararh bhdti mano-vildsam; 

Saccitsukhaikd paramdtmarupd 
sd kd§ikd'ham nijabodharupd. 

'That Supreme Self, one Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss, upon which is superim¬ 
posed this magic (of creation), and in which 
the universe of moving and unmoving objects 
shines as the sportive creation of the mind, I am 
that Kasika, of the form of pure consciousness 
of Self.' — {Kdsikdpahcakam, 2) 

And his reiteration of this great truth 
time and again in his works: 

Abhdtidam visvam-dtmanyasatyarh 
satya-jhdndnanda-rupe vimohdt; 
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Nidra^mohat svapnavat tanna satyam 
suddhah purno nitya ekah sivo'ham. 

'In the Self that is Truth-Knowledge- 
Bliss, this world shines falsely owing to igno¬ 
rance. It is not true, even as dreams under the 
benumbing influence of sleep. I am but that 
pure, infinite, eternal, ever auspicious Lord 
Himself.' — (Atmapancakam, 3) 

The entire universe, like the magic of the . 
magician, is our own creation, with no objec-' 
tive reality of its own, a figment of our imagi¬ 
nation, a fictitious delusion of the human 
mind, a great illusion cast on us by 
Mahdmdyd's bewitching veil — body, mind, 
intellect, friends, relatives, our social rela¬ 
tions, the earth, moon, stars, everything (sar- 
vaifi caitadavidyayd trigunayd'sesam maydkalpi- 
tarn; mdydviva vijpnhhayatyapi mahd yogiva yah 
svecchayd; vihvam pasyati... wdyd paribhrdmitah; 


mdyd-sakti-vildsa-kalpita-mahd-vydkoha; mdyd- 
kalpita-desa-kdla-kaland-vaicitrya-citrl-krtam, etc. 
[Daksindmurti-stotra]). Nay, more: it is but a 
reflection of that One Reality, Brahman, as he 
tirelessly dins into our ears. So, let us, we 
thought, 

Awake, arise, and dream no more. 

Let us, 

...be bold, and face 

The Truth! Be one with It! 

Let visions cease! 

as Sw'ami Vivekananda wrote in To the 
Awakened India' {Prabuddha Bharata). Was it 
not for this very purpose that he established 
the Mayavati Advaita Ashrama? 

With this thought reverberating in our 
minds, we got ourselves refreshed and reju¬ 
venated, with all our dejection and self-pity 
gone! □ 
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Advaita Ashrama — 

Its Publication Department at Calcutta 


SWAMI CHIDBHASANANDA 

Swami Chidbhasanandaji Maharaj is the spiritual leader of the Vedanta Centrum 
R.V.V.N., The Netherlands. In this short write-up he recapitulates the experiences of his 
brief stay at the Publication Department of Advaita Ashrama. 


1 had my life's dream fulfilled when in 
March 1971 I was appointed City Editor of 
Prabuddha Bharata (or The Awakened India) — 
the illustrious journal of the Ramakrishna Or¬ 
der brought out under the inspiration of 
Swami Vivekananda. At that time Swami 
Budhanandaji Maharaj (since passed away) 
was the President, and Swami Smarananan- 
daji Maharaj (now the General Secretary of 
the Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission) was the Manager of the Publication 
Department in Calcutta. 

I had no experience of any sort in the 
assignment that was given to me. Added to it, 
Swami Budhanandaji was a master craftsman 
and a hard taskmaster. Under his guidance 
and tutelage I learnt the art of proofreading, 
correction of syntax and idiom in English sen¬ 
tences, ensuring the exactness of quotations 
by comparison with the original, and miscel¬ 
laneous techniques highly essential for pub¬ 
lishing a standard journal. 

Swami Smarananandaji supervised and 
conducted many activities of the centre: the 
purchase of quality paper for the journal and 
books, which included optimization by con¬ 
sidering rising market prices vis-a-vis space 
and financial constraints; sales promotion ac¬ 
tivities for our journal and books; advertising, 
etc. Moreover, on account of his loving and 
sympathetic nature, he bound us all together. 
Furthermore, as the Manager of the Ashrama, 
he acted as the liaison amongst the different 
departments and their activities. He pos¬ 
sessed a large heart which showered love and 


sympathy on all, bestowed many favours on 
the needy, and supported genuine cases. Paid 
workers at the Ashrama, being devoted and 
dedicated to their work, were also recipients 
of his generosity. 

The most conspicuous feature in our 
Ashrama by its absence was the chapel for 
ritualistic observances. There was no ritualis¬ 
tic worship in accordance with the Trust Deed 
of the Advaita Ashrama executed by Mrs. 
Sevier. On the top floor, however, there was 
a meditation hall. The inmates would go there 
early in the morning and in the evening, as 
was the rule and custom, and sit in meditation 
for one or two hours. Swami Budhanandaji 
himself would go for meditation very regu¬ 
larly and punctually, and stay until breakfast 
time; we followed his shining example. He 
was a man of very few words, always in¬ 
drawn. I learnt later on that he had connec¬ 
tions with Sri Aurobindo Ashrama in Pondi¬ 
cherry before his joining the Order and hence 
the maintenance and practice of yogic silence 
was a part of him. 

Swami Tadrupananda (since passed 
away) used to stay at Mayavati being the 
Editor of the journal. He would send all ac¬ 
cepted articles and other materials for publi¬ 
cation to the Calcutta Branch for correction 
and final printing in the local press. He was a 
very good and kind-hearted person. He had 
invested me with absolute authority to alter 
cind correct even his editorials, not to mention 
other accepted articles, subject of course to the 
approval of Swami Budhanandaji. 
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Besides the magazine work and the des¬ 
patch of the joiirnal to the subscribers and 
recipients of complementary copies, we also 
undertook the additional work of proofread¬ 
ing and correcting Vivekananda Sahitya, the 
Complete Works of Sivami Vivekananda trans¬ 
lated into Hindi. We used to work very late, 
even up to 1 o'clock in the night, and some¬ 
times Swami Budhanandaji too would join us 
in our labours. We formed an excellent, cohe¬ 
sive and cooperative team — very serious- 
mmded, with a very good rapport based on 
mutual love and sympathy. Swami 
Balaramanandaji (since passed away) was in 
charge of bringing out the Hindi translation 
of the Complete Works of Swamiji. Both of us 
also worked on the publication of some short 
Hindi books on Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother and Swami Vivekananda. 

At that time I had little knowledge of 
non-dualism. I understood it most in¬ 
distinctly, vaguely and theoretically. How it 
could be developed and applied in our day- 
to-day life was an enigma to me. Nowadays I 
feel that non-dualism is the zenith of spiritual 
realization without which one cannot make 
any headway towards perfection in life. It is 


duality which causes all anomaly and imbal¬ 
ance in life; it creates hatred, jealousy, ego¬ 
tism, superiority-inferiority complexes; and it 
is rooted in our ignorance of the Truth and 
takes us from birth to death time and again. I 
now feel strongly that Swami Vivekananda 
established the Advaita Ashrama as his blue¬ 
print for spiritual development. All emotions 
and sentiments that inhere in an aspirant in 
the beginning of his spiritual journey, which 
we extol and rate very highly, are but momen¬ 
tary. They come and go. Preliminary practices 
must be stabilized into a permanent asset by 
culminating in the consciousness of the non¬ 
dual Principle which is the goal of all spiritual 
endeavour. 

On Sundays there would be classes by 
Swami Budhanandaji or Swami Smarananan- 
daji on the Bhagavad Gita and other scriptures, 
These would be very stimulating and give 
ideological clarity. 

After IVi to 2 years I was transferred to 
the Headquarters at Belur for work on legal 
matters. And that was how my brief but use¬ 
ful stay at Advaita Ashrama ended some¬ 
where in 1972, but the memory of those days 
are to me a great treasure. □ 


















The Charm of Advaita Brotherhood 


SWAMI SHANTARUPANANDA 

Swami Shantarupananda, presently the Minister-in-Charge of our Portland Center in 
U.S.A., zuas at one time a monastic worker of Advaita Ashrama in its Publication 
Department at Calcutta. In this article, the Swami gives his reminiscences about the charm 
that the Ashrama and its brotherhood exerted on him. He also highlights how during this 
period of his monastic life he came into contact with many elders of the Order and was 
privileged to learn from them. 

One elderly Swami who was an ex-Ad- Next day, as it is customary in our cen- 


vaita Ashrama worker, told me one day, 'See, 
there is a great charm in Advaita brother¬ 
hood.' 'What do you mean by that?' I asked. 
'Oh, you will understand if you are a worker 
of Advaita Ashrama. There is so much joy in 
that centre. There our minds constantly dwell 
on spiritual and intellectual levels. Isn't that 
great?' he retorted. I thought he was exagger¬ 
ating. But no, after many years when I was a 
monastic member of Advaita Ashrama, I 
could feel that the Advaita Ashrama has a lot 
of charm. It has some quality or feature of its 
own exerting a fascinating influence on its 
inmates. The ambience of that special centre 
created by the great Swamls of our Order in 
the past, remained the same. The paradigm of 
Advaita-life has not shifted to anywhere else. 

It was in April, 1977. I was in Cher- 
rapunji looking after the school cind the hos¬ 
tel. Swami Gambhiranandaji was then the 
General Secretary of our Order. He asked me 
to proceed to Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta, 
from Cherrapunji in order to take up the work 
of the publication of Prabuddha Bharata. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I came to Belur Math, and I was 
introduced to Swami Tadrupanandaji, the 
then President of Advaita Ashrama. On April 
25, in the evening, I went to the Advaita 
Ashrama branch at 5 Dehi Entally Road, Cal¬ 
cutta. I knew proof-reading. So it was easy for 
me to take up the work right away. 


tres, we began our lunch with the prayer 
'Brahmdrpanam brahma havir ...' {Gita, 4.24). 
After finishing lunch I was waiting for saying 
the concluding prayer 'Jai Sri Guru Maharaj-ji 
kijai ...,' as it is usually done in other centres. 
To my surprise, everybody was getting up 
without saying a word! 'What happened? 
Don't you say, ']ai ...'?'! asked. One Swami 
said, 'Don't you know this is Advaita? We 
pray to Brahman alone, none else.' Everybody 
laughed. In Udbodhan, Holy Mother's 
House, in North Calcutta, I had just the oppo¬ 
site experience. In 1965 as a brahmachari I went 
to Udbodhan from Saradapitha, attended 
worship, and came down to the dining hall in 
order to partake of prasad, offered food. I was 
waiting for saying the prayer. But ever^'body 
started eating without saying a word! Seeing 
me waiting for the prayer, one affectionate 
senior Swami told, 'This is Holy Mother's 
House. Mother did not want her children to 
wait. So, as soon as food is served we begin to 
eat. Here there is no 'Brahmdrpanam', no 'Jai'. 
Everybody laughed. 

In the evening I was in my room, prepar¬ 
ing for meditation. My door was not fully 
shut. I burnt ah incense, and was about to 
wave it in front of the pictures of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Holy Mother, and Swami Vivek- 
ananda. Suddenly there was a mild pat on the 
back of my head. What happened? Oh! that 
was Swami Tadrupanandaji! I didn't expect 
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him at that time. "Ay, what are you doing? 
Don't you know this is Advaita Ashrama? No 
ritual here/ 'Oh, I am sorry/ I replied. He 
smiled and explained to me the significance 
of having Advaita Ashrama in the Rama- 
krishna Order. He was so nice, so friendly, 
and sweet. It was quite a learning for me from 
a loving and caring big brother. 

The most interesting phenomenon of our 
daily life in Advaita Ashrama was the reading 
of The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna after dinner. 
The reading contributed to our learning, wis¬ 
dom, exchange of thoughts and ideas* and 
above all, great joy, among Advaita brothers. 
Swami Tadrupanandaji was very particular 
about the pronunciation of English words. So 
was 1. Many times we held lengthy discus¬ 
sions and arguments. Then some brother was 
asked to bring all kinds of dictionaries avail¬ 
able in our library! That did not satisfy us 
either! After a long debate, we went to bed. 
Sometimes Swami Tadrupanandaji would 
come to my room with a dictionary in his 
hand and would point out, 'Look what this 
dictionary says/ 'But, Maharaj, this isn't Ox¬ 
ford. I prefer Oxford,' I replied. Then we both 
laughed heartily. 

One day a lady devotee, with a packet of 
sandesh (a sweetmeat) in her hand, came to 
Advaita Ashrama, bowed down to me, and 
wanted to have that sandesh offered in the 
shrine. 'Oh, no. We don't have any shrine. 
You may offer it to me if you want,' I said. 'Is 
this not a branch of the Ramakrishna Order?' 
she quipped. 'Oh, yes. It is,' I replied. 'Then 
why don't you have a shrine?' I had to explain 
to her why Swami Vivekananda wanted to 
have Advaita Ashrama take the non-dualistic 
approach to the Ultimate Reality, and how 
Holy Mother also supported it. And I re¬ 
minded her what St. Paul said, thatyow are the 
Temple of God. After hearing all my explana¬ 
tions about the history of Advaita Ashrama, 
she explained with a sigh, 'But there is no 
shrine!' 


As soon as we opened our respective 
departments in the morning, neighbouring 
kids would invariably flock around us in 
quest of foreign stamps. As Advaita Ashrama 
is a major publication centre of the Order we 
get all kinds of letters from different countries 
of the world. And those stamps were the 
greatest attraction to those little philatelists 
who later became our great friends and any- 
time-ready volunteers. Once a comparatively 
younger kid being inspired by our local kids' 
coming to us, but himself not knowing the 
cause of his coming over to the Advaita 
Ashrama, told me, 'Please give me that which 
others are getting.' 'Do you know what others 
are getting?' I asked, 'No, I don't,' he replied. 
'Then tell me what you want.' 'Please give me 
something.' So I gave him a pencil. He was 
happy. Later, he came to know the actual 
reason for the other kids' coming over to Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama. Since then he kept asking me 
for foreign stamps. Now he is a great friend 
of ours, participating in different competi¬ 
tions and functions organized by Advaita 
Ashrama. 

Swami Vireswaranandaji Maharaj, then 
the President of our Order, had great love for 
Advaita Ashrama. Whenever I went to Belur 
Math to offer him the copy of Prabuddha 
Bharata, he was so happy to receive it. He was 
transported, as it were, to his earlier days at 
Advaita Ashrama. He told me how he man¬ 
aged to get paper for our publication despite 
the paper crisis created by the World War, 
and how he went to different parts of India 
campaigning for PB subscription. One day I 
told him, 'Maharaj, Holy Mother said "Do not 
find fault in others". But proof-reading is 
nothing but finding faults.' He smiled (he had 
a divine smile. I can never forget that. Those 
who have seen that smile know what I mean) 
and said, 'Proof-reading is nothing but the 
training of the eyes.' 

On May 3,1977, Buddha Pumima Day, I 
went to Belur Math. As soon as I offered 
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Revered President Maharaj my pranam, he 
began to reminisce about his days in Advaita 
— Then Prabuddha Bharata was printed in the 
Art Press. Some Mukherjee was the manager. 
One day I went to the Press at 8 o'clock in the 
morning to chose colour for the cover. I came 
back to the Ashrama at Wellington Square at 
about 4 o'clock. Our printing was excellent. 
Many readers used to write from abroad, 
"What a beautiful printing in India!" At that 
time we did not have auditorium and library 
rooms. Stock-room was small. Many things 
were kept in the press. PB circulation was 
about two and a half thousand. Immediately 
after the War, it increased to a great extent.' 

Swami Gambhiranandaji Maharaj was 
equally fond of Advaita Ashrama. Even as the 
General Secretary of the Order, he had a 
democratic outlook and allowed monastic 
workers, junior or senior, complete freedom. 
I was directed by the Editor Swami Balarama- 
nanda from Mayavati to take the permission 
of Swami Gambhiranandaji Maharaj to pub¬ 
lish an obituary of a renowned scholar. Sub¬ 
sequently, on 14 May 1977, I went to Belur 
Math and reported to Maharaj about the 
obituary. After hearing everything from me, 
he said, 'You have the President and the Edi¬ 
tor. So, what is the need of coming over to 
me?' I kept quiet without saying a word. After 
some time he continued, Tf obituaries of per¬ 
sons of such a type have been published be¬ 
fore, then publish it. But I cannot say anything 
about the merit of the write-up.' He was a 
man of very few words. I got his message. I 
came back to Advaita Ashrama in the eve¬ 
ning. It was, indeed, a great joy and privilege 
to work with him. 

It was during Swami Gambhiranandaji's 
presidentship of Advaita Ashrama that the 
building of the Calcutta branch was built at 
Dehi Entally Road. Years later he came to 
Advaita Ashrama with his attendant. At that 
time he was one of the Vice-Presidents of our 
Order. The moment he came to the monks' 


quarters in the second floor, his face changed. 
We could discern on his face the expression 
of one who had come to his home. With a 
smile he drew the attention of his attendant 
to the floor and said, 'Look, what a beautiful 
marble floor. Did you notice that?' It was a 
sight to see! What childlike simplicity! To our 
minds came the words of Christ: 'Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.' 

Working at Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta, 
has its own advantages. Almost every week¬ 
end I used to visit Swami Bhuteshanandaji 
Maharaj, then the Vice-President of our Or¬ 
der, at Kankurgachhi Yogodyana. One Satur¬ 
day I called Yogodyana. Someone answered 
the phone, I could not recognize who, the 
voice over the phone not being clear. 'Who is 
this on the phone?' I asked. The voice at the 
other end replied, 'This is Maharaj'. Again I 
asked, 'Who is this Maharaj?' (In India every 
monastic member is addressed as Maharaj; so 
it was not clear to me who was answering.) 
The same motherly, very affectionate voice 
replied. This is Swami Bhuteshananda.' 'Oh, 
Maharaj, you are answering the phone! I 
thought it was Shikharesh or somebody else 
answering the phone. Please forgive me, Ma¬ 
haraj. I am Viswanath (my pre-monastic 
name) calling from Advaita Ashrama. But I 
carmot believe you would answer the phone. 
I feel so bad. Please excuse me, Maharaj.' 
Again it was the same sweet, comforting, af¬ 
fectionate tone, 'No, no, don't worry, 
Viswanath. What do you want to tell me?' 
'Maharaj, I want to go to Kankurgachhi today 
and will return on Monday morning, if it is 
okay with you.' 'Come, come,' he eagerly 
responded. I was still embarrassed over the 
event. However, when I met him in the eve¬ 
ning at Kankurgachhi, he welcomed me with 
an unforgettable, motherly, affectionate 
smile, which removed all misgivings from my 
mind. Such are the great souls who teach 
mankind, through apparently trivial events 
of their exemplary lives, how to get rid of the 
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unripe ego and develop the ripe, divine ego. 

On 5 September 1977, the Krishna Jan- 
mashtami day — the day on which Sri 
Krishna's birthday is celebrated at Kankur- 
gachhi Yogodyana since the time of Ram 
Chandra DuUa, a devotee of Sri Ramakrishna 
—, there was great enthusiasm in the air. That 

<iay a\so caries a great significance in the 
minds of the devotees of Sri Ramakrishna. At 
that time, in addition to my publication work 
at the Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta, I wafe giv¬ 
ing classes on &rimad Bhdgavatam. So, I was 
privileged to go to Yogodyana and to have a 
very delightful and elevating discussion with 
Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj on the Bha- 
gavatam and other scriptures. We all looked 
upon him as a living scripture! He suggested 
me to follow Sridhara Swami's commentary. 

On October 4, 1977, two young boys 
from North-West India joined the Advaita 
Ashrama as monastics. They were our great 
valuable acquisitions. We welcomed them 
heartily. But soon started trouble from their 
parents and relatives. Of course, they them¬ 
selves were devotees of God. Even then emo¬ 
tion overpowered them temporarily. As these 
boys came from the same area, their parents 
were known to each other. So they came to¬ 
gether and wanted to take their sons back 
home. We were watching the situation, giving 
those boys moral support in their struggle to 
take to the life of renunciation. The younger 
one was more of an emotional, childlike na¬ 
ture. The older one was of a quiet, less emo¬ 
tional, and more practical nature. They 
adopted different strategies. The younger one 
took the direct and offensive style. His father 
was crying and was repeatedly asking him to 
go back home. Simply he said with a deter¬ 
mined strong voice, 'No.' The older one's ap¬ 
proach was more or less direct and defensive. 
His father said, 'Change your brahmachari 
dress.' He did that. 'Come with me down- 
stairs.' He obeyed. At the gate he stopped and 
did not proceed further. 'Come with me back 


home.' 'No, beyond this gate I won't go.' Both 
succeeded in convincing their parents to go 
back home leaving them in the monastery. 
We were so happy to see them coming off the 
battlefield victorious! 

We did not confine ourselves within the 
four walls of the Advaita Ashrama immersed 

only in intellectual discussions, proof-read¬ 
ing, selling books and sending books to dif¬ 
ferent countries of the world. We did go out 
of this building, and served humanity as a 
s)nnbol and expression of the same Atman 
present everywhere. Swami Vivekananda 
wanted us to put Vedanta into practice. On 
every Sunday we distributed food stuff to the 
needy. At one time, probably in October 1978, 
suddenly the eastern part of Calcutta inun¬ 
dated. Immediately we went out for distrib¬ 
uting food to flood victims who had taken 
shelter in some school b uilding away from the 
main road. We reached the spot in the eve¬ 
ning. It was quite dark. I think, we were five 
monastics in that group, and some young 
local boys as volunteers. But the trouble was 
that the whole area from the road to the school 
building was inundated. Luckily we got a raft 
made of several plantain trees somehow tied 
together. And that was the only available 
ferry to cross the river of Samsara! As I was the 
oldest in that group I was requested to use the 
raft. Other brothers started walking in the 
dark four feet deep water, not knowing the 
way. Of course, young boys of the locality 
helped us. But soon the fragile raft started to 
sink, and sure enough it sank. Immediately I 
jumped onto the water. 'Oh, brother, are you 
safe?' shouted one of the brothers to me, who 
was the centre of everybody's attraction. I 
landed safely. We all began our journey: on 
the way to God through the service of His 
children. The water rose up to our neck. When 
we arrived at the school building, we were all 
drenched. Everybody was shivering. But, see¬ 
ing the poor condition of the flood victims, we 
forgot all about it. After distributing food 
among the afflicted we came back to the main 
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road where our jeep was parked. We had wet 
clothes on except one brahmachari. He was 
quite clever and smart. You can well imagine 
how he managed to keep his clothes abso¬ 
lutely dry. Seeing my gerua clothes totally 
wet, he offered his dry white clothes to me 
which I had to accept. When we came back to 
the Advaita Ashrama nobody could recog¬ 
nize me in white dress. Of course soon I 
changed my dress into the ochre. It was a 
great joy in the midst of the awful situation. 

On May 4,1979,1 went to Belur Math and 
offered Revered President Maharaj a copy of 
Prabuddka Bharata March issue, and men¬ 
tioned that the colour picture of Swami 
Vivekananda Temple was printed on the 
cover. After hearing this he said, T don't like 
that. The cover should not be changed fre¬ 
quently. It should remain the same like other 
foreign magazines so that, if it is kept on the 
bookshelf, it could be easily recognized even 
from a distance that it was PB. It becomes light 
if the cover is changed frequently.' 

Monastics of other centres used to tease 
us saying, 'You guys are rich, sophisticated, 
hi-tech oriented.' It cannot be gainsaid that for 


any publication centre one has to keep pace 
with the advancement of technology. Prabiid- 
dha Bharata, in early days, used to be printed 
in a hand-press at Mayavati and today, a 
hundred years later, the system is computer¬ 
ized at Mayavati with a laser printer! The 
facelift in the Publication Department at Cal¬ 
cutta is even more inspiring. A couple of 
months ago I was thrilled to get an e-mail 
from Swami Bodhasarananda, Manager, Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama, Calcutta. Isn't that charming? 
I am in America and he is in India. Within no 
time we can exchange our ideas, thoughts, 
and views. It is perhaps the fastest way of 
communication as opposed to the existing 
age old snail-mail system. But, I am sure, in 
spite of all these outer achievements the life 
music of Advaita Ashrama rests on the slow, 
sure rhythm of meditation, action and svdd- 
hydya. Within this small 'Sophie's World'^ 
each is trying his best to manifest the divinity 
within. □ 


Jostein Gaarder, Sophie's )Norld (New York; 
Berkley Books, 1996). A New York Times best¬ 
seller, it is a novel about the history of phi¬ 
losophy. 














An Eye! 


LALIT KUMAR MUKHERJEE 

The author, of Calcutta, nms a visitor to Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, in the summer 
of 1997. This poem zoas composed by him on 15 May 1997 amidst the scenic beauty and 
stillness of Mayavati. 

For ages you have laid the landscape 
Somewhere crowned with snow-capped mountains. 

Or a surging seething roaring blue deep sea, 

An abundant green pasture elsewhere. 

Or miles and miles of sandy desert. 

Under a varied and vast umbrella 

Called the sky—sometimes purest Blue, sometimes 

Dark Grey with specks of white fleeting clouds. 

Or even Pink depending on the mood of the 
Master-artist who desired to visualize 
His own creation and has chosen me to 
Witness the same on His behalf. 

Ignorant, iiisensitive as 1 am. 

This panorama does make me wonder sometimes— 

Mostly 1 overlook its majestic variety 
And forget almost all the time 
To report vividly the mosaic 
Of creation to its Master-creator! 

Why wasn't the inner eye tavoured to 
Your own servant to perform properly the 
Duty entrusted to him—to view and appreciate 
The creation and its Creator! Maintain constant link. 

Ages am I waiting for this favour to be granted 
To me to fulfil Your own desire! 

Ages, ages and ages 

Shall I have to wait for this kind sanction? □ 



Mayavati: Afterthoughts 

MAHESH ADVANI 

Mahesh Advani, a resident of Mumbai, is a frequent visitor to the Advaita Ashrama, 
Muiyavati. Rather^ he frequently goes to his hometown, Mumbai, carrying sxoeet memories 
of his days here. Mayavati has its own charm; some like its solitude and stillness and such 
do find it a haven for meditation and self-improvement, as this article pictures. 


And so it came to pass that one more 
period of solitude flew by and left only sweet 
memories to record its passing. But, O, so 
sweet those memories! The kind that lasts a 
lifetime and seem sweeter each time one re¬ 
calls them! Sometimes it seems like one lives 
a life only to recall these precious moments. 

The stately deodars and tall pines — the 
mingling of a hundred different fragrances in 
Mayavati's rose garden lovingly tended by 
the monk in charge of it — the bees that 
buzzed about in hundreds so that ten in the 
morning time was drone time; one stood in 
the rose garden drunk on these fragrances — 
a merciless assault on the senses. 

Walks through dense jungle all day 
where intriguing sounds of various creatures 
made you conscious of how small you really 
were in comparison to the vast universe. The 
first two days of fear associated with unfamil¬ 
iar surroundings — lonely torch-lit night 
walks back to your room through a frighten¬ 
ingly vocal jungle — the shadow of moonlit 
trees seeming to close in on you. A place 
indeed for meditation in silence, a delight¬ 
fully superb concentration grips you. And so 
the first three days did fly by. 

Then came a surge of confidence — fear 
vanished, you strode through the jungles day 
or night, fearlessly, almost as a king would 
stride through the corridors of his palace, 
secure in the knowledge that all here loved 
you and that no harm could possibly reach 
you. Now the very trees exude love, no longer 
do they threaten with their imposing heights. 
The birds, the monkeys, cicadas, deer, even 
ants — all creatures greet you through the 
day. Their call seems to say, 'Welcome, how 
wonderful to have you here! Where have you 


been so long?' A bounce enters your step. 

The days pass on, the meditation gets 
deeper, a more serene person seems to 
emerge from some place within! That is the 
Mayavati mystery. The walks through the 
jungles are a celebration of quiet joy within. T 
am He, I am He,' cry I silently, T am one with 
all creation.' The meditation and the silence 
both deepen. Three days later, I am unwilling 
to sleep for the fear of disturbing the stillness, 
both within and without. Words seem like 
such a primitive form of expression, so unnec¬ 
essary, a manifestation of the false T, our dear 
ego. The silence is so eloquent, every jungle 
sound is so much in harmony with the cos¬ 
mos. To break this harmonious blend with 
my alien-sounding language seems sacrilege 
— like shattering a great master's concerto by 
blowing loud cheap bugles bought at a coun¬ 
try fair. Rude! rude, rude! That's what we 
humans are! 

Expression in some form still feels nec¬ 
essary; so one takes to writing. A poem, a 
sketch, an article, then yet another article. 
Then — even writing seems futile! What a 
waste, what a resistance to allow natural ex¬ 
pression of co.smos! Days ceased to matter; 
sunrise is now the same as sunset, and every 
sweet moment blends into the next smoothly 
and harmoniously without any sensation of 
passage in any form. 

A rude awakening! It is time to leave! 
The T' comes back. 1 have to go. It is time to 
leave. Oh, no, no, no. But, it is true, it is time 
to go. 

And so it comes to pass that one more 
period of solitude flew by and left only sweet 
memories to record its passii\g. □ 




The Central Theme of the Sritnad Bhdgavatam 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


In this extremely illuminating article based on a talk delivered at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta 700 029;and recorded in a cassette, in April 1997, 
Revered Srimat Swami Ranganathanandaji Maharaj, Vice-President* of the Ramakrishna 
Order, brings out the real spirit of the Bhagavatam. This wonderful bhakti scripture 
suggests, the Swami shows, that this world has a divine quality, and therefore God is to be 
worshipped not only in temples and images, but also in the heart of all Unfortunately, we 
have neglected the human situation and, as a result, have suffered for centuries. The 
Bhagavatam teaches us the fundamental Vedantic truth that we are all one. It also exhorts 
devotees to love God for love's sake and tells us that life on earth is far superior to life in 
whatever heaven there be. Hence Krishna's avatara, the Swami explains, represents the 


glory of the human being. 

Srimad Bhdgavatam, popular throughout 
India, is one of the greatest books on bhakti 
which we possess. The Bhdgavatam begins 
with a verse (1.1.1.) which ends with 'satyam 
pararh dhimahi' — 'May we meditate upon the 
Supreme Truth', What is the Supreme Truth? 
In the beginning the §loka says; 'fanmddyasya 
yatah ' — 'from Whom the universe has come, 
on Whom it rests and to Whom it returns'. 
According to the Upanishads that source is 
Brahman, the Ultimate Reality, which is of the 
nature of Pure Consciousness. It is non-dual. 
So, the Bhdgavatam says that since the universe 
has come from that Supreme Reality, it cannot 
be unreal. As it is associated with that Su¬ 
preme Reality, it is real. This meaning has 
been suggested by the words — 'yatra 
trisargo'mrsd' — at the end of the third line of 
the sloka. This universe is amrsd. Mrsd means 

0 0 t t 

'unreal' and amrsd means 'not unreal'. Be- 

0 ♦ 

cause One is there in the many, the universe is 
not unreal. This is an important reference to 
the path of devotion or bhakti in India's spiri¬ 
tual life. Unless the world has a divine qual¬ 
ity, the path of bhakti cannot develop fully. So, 
in India, this idea was expressed by 'yatra 
trisargo'mrsd' and then by ‘satyam pararh 
dhimahi'. This is like the Gdyatri Mantra of the 

* Presently he is the President of the Order. 


Vedas. There also we find this idea — 'satyarh 
pararh dhimahi'. Therefore this verse has been 
called the Gdyatri of the Srimad Bhdgavatam. 

Another Hoka (L1.3) of this Bhdgavatam is: 

Nigama-kalpatarorgalitarh phalarh 
^ukamukhddamrtadravasarhyutam; 

Pibata bhdgavatam rasamdlayam 

muhuraho rasikd bhuvi bhdvukdh. 

$ 

Every word of this verse is beautiful! The 
verse says that this great Bhdgavatam is rasam¬ 
dlayam — it is an ocean of rasa. Rasa is a highly 
technical term in Indian aesthetics denoting a 
quality of joy. Any kind of appreciation of art, 
beauty and other things is made in terms of 
rasa, and the capacity to appreciate it makes 
one rasika. So, if you are a connoisseur, a 
rasika, take this rasa, which is this Bhdgavatam. 

What is this rasam? 'Nigama-kalpa-taror- 
galitam phalam.' On the tree of the Vedas there 
was a ripe fruit, full of nectarine juice. A bird 
came and tasted the fruit and it fell. Here the 
bird is Shuka. The word suka ordinarily 
means a 'bird'. But here it refers to the great 
sage Shuka. Then, pibata — go on drinking 
this nectarine juice. You would not be satiated 
if you drink it once. So, drink it again and 
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again — miihiiraho. 'Bhuvi bhavukalf — if you 
have the capacity to respond to rasa, you will 
be able to enjoy this wonderful ocean of bliss. 
If you read a poem before a prosaic individ¬ 
ual, he or she would not appreciate it at all. 
Similarly, only those who have love in their 
heart can appreciate this ocean of love which 
is the Srhnad Bhdgavatam. 

Now comes Shuka, who made this 
Bhdgavatam available to us. 

Yah svdjiubhdvamakhilasrutisdramekam- 

adhydtmadlpamatititirsatdni tamo'ndham; 

Samsdrindm karunaya'ha purdnagiihyam 
tarn vydsasunumupaydnii giirum 

tamo'ndham. (1.2.3) 

This great Shuka, son of Vyasa, I take refuge 
in him, says the last line. Why? What did 
Shuka do? From 'Svdmibhdvam', that Text 
unique in its inherent power, 'akhila-sru- 
tisdram'r the essence of all the Srutis, all the 
Upanishads, he lit a lamp of spirituality, 'ad~ 
hydtma-dipam'r and offered it to 'samsdrindm, 
those who are in this world but do not want 
to be there; they want to get out of its trap. 
Therefore, here is a lamp which Shuka offers 
'karunayd', out of compassion, not expecting 
that you will give him thanks; 'purdna- 
guhifam', this profound Piirdna, the Srimad 
Bhdgavatam. 

Shuka's teachings 

On Shuka there are a few more remark¬ 
able verses because the whole Bhdgavatam is 
essentially Shuka's teachings to Parikshit, In¬ 
dia's-emperor at that time and grandson of 
Aijuna. Parikshit has to die in seven days, and 
is staying on the bank of the Ganges, sur¬ 
rounded by a number of sages. Then, Shuka 
appears and narrates the story of the 
Bhdgavatam. That is why Shuka has comehere. 
And this Shuka is well described in two or 
three verses: 

Yam pravrajantamanupetamapetakrtyam 
dvaipdyano virahakdtara djuhdva; 


Putreti tanmayatayd taravo'bhinediis- 

tarn sarvabhutahrdayaih munimdnato'smi. 

—(T.2.2.) 

Shuka, even before his upanayana (investiture 
with the holy thread), when he was a mere 
boy of sixteen, left home and went into the 
forest. Vyasa, who must have been very upset 
finding his son going away, ran behind Shuka 
loudly crying 'putra/ 'putra/ 'putra,' — 'my 
son, my son, my son' — and the trees and 
plants echoed his wail. 

The next sloka (1.4.5) about Shuka is still 
more remarkable. It says in its second half: 

Tadviksya prcchati miinau jagadustavdsti 
siripumbhidd na tu sutasya viviktadrsteh. 

As Shuka was going to the forest, a number 
of women, perfectly naked, were bathing in a 
tank. Shuka, a youth of sixteen, was passing 
by with no cloth on his body. The women 
noticed Shuka but did not feel shy. But when, 
a little later, old Vyasa came in, completely 
dressed, the women immediately got out of 
water and dressed themselves. Vyasa was 
much surprised. Heasked, 'Younever feltshy 
before a naked youth. But I am old, and you 
feel shy! Why is that?' The ladies replied, 'O 
sage, you have body-consciousness. But 
Shuka has no consciousness of his body, so 
we also had no body-consciousness in his 
presence.' 

Love for love's sake 
That is a wonderful light thrown on 
Shuka's character. Sri Ramakrishna loved the 
character of Shuka and used to sav that Nar- 
endra (later Swami Vivekananda) was his 
Shuka. This Shuka was a great devotee of the 
Divine. Why should he be called a great devo¬ 
tee? The Bhdgavatam is going to answer that 
question, and tell us about the nature of his 
devotion. It is bhakti or devotion of a very 
special type, in fact, the highest type — love 
for love's sake. There is no other motive at all. 
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So, 

Atmdrdmd^ca mumifo 

nir^rantJid apyurukrame; 

Kurz)antyahaitukhn bhaktim- 
itthamhhutacrnno harih. (1.7.10) 

This verse suggests that Shuka was dtmdramah 
— free from all bondages. He delighted in his 
Atman and found no delight in anything of 
this world. Ahndrdmah is an Upanishadic idea 
that appears in the Bhdgavatani. Atindrdmdsca 
'munayo nir-granthdh' — these sages are abso¬ 
lutely free from all bondages and, 'apyuruk- 
ramekurvanfiahaitukhh bhakthn', yet they prac¬ 
tise hhakti towards Hari (God). Why"^ And 
what kind of bbnkti is theirs? Theirs is a unique 
type of hhakti — ahaitukim bhnktim — motive¬ 
less bJiakti. Such a devotee savs, T don't want 
anything from You, O God. I only love You 
for love's sake.' 

The Bhdgazmtam tells us about the subject 
of love from the lowest to the highest level. 
Indeed love can have any number of dimen¬ 
sions. But the highest dimension is love for 
love's sake, which is exemplified by two char¬ 
acters in the Bhdgavatam. One such character 
is Shuka, and the other is Prahlada. Here, in 
this particular Moka (1.7.10), we find that the 
great sage is narrating the story of Hari — 
Hari, who draws the heart of all people to 
Himself. He attracts everyone, both ordinarv 
and extraordinary people. That is the princi¬ 
pal idea you get from this verse. 

Now, as Shuka entered into the pavilion 
of Parikshit, who was waiting for his impend¬ 
ing death on the bank of the Ganges, everyone 
stood up in reverence. Shuka was no doubt a 
youth of sixteen, but he was so pure and wise 
that all had great respect for him. Shuka then 
started narrating the story that makes up the 
Srwmd Bhdgaz)atam. 

Kapila's instruction 

In the third skandha, there is the storv of 
an Incarnation of God, Kapila, who wanted to 
leave home and go to the forest. His mother. 


Devahuti, said to Kapila, 'My dear son, before 
you go away, please give me some spiritual 
instructions.' So, in the third skandha (chapter 
29), we come across a remarkable exposition 
of the truest spiritual life. However, one great 
idea that is thrust again and again upon the 
readers is that God is to be worshipped not 
only in a temple, not only in the image, but in 
the heart of all. Why heart? Because God 
dwells in the heart of all. 

We forgot this beautiful idea in India for 
the last thousand years. We neglected the 
human situation. There were of course wor¬ 
shippers of images and temples all the time. 
But as we neglected human beings, we be¬ 
came slaves to foreign conquerors for centu¬ 
ries together. In (III.29.21) Kapila is say¬ 
ing, ‘Aham sarvesu bhutesu bhutdtmdvasthitah 
sadd' — T am in the heart of all beings as their 
Self'. 'Tamazmjndya indm marfyah kurute'rcn- 
vidambanam' — 'yet some people ignore and 
insult Me and worship Me only in the im¬ 
ages.' What a foolish idea it is! Therefore, he 
said (III.29.24): 

Ahamuccdzmcairdraz^yaih 

kriyayotpannaydnaghe; 

Nawa fusye'rcito'rcdydzh 
bhutagrdmdvamdninah. 

Mother, 1 am not pleased ivith the ptijas 
and offerings of people zoho spend vast sums on 
rituals and ceremonies. I do not accept their 
worship at all. 

We have neglected this teaching for 
scores of centuries. Although we have been 
studying the Bhdgazmtam, we have not under¬ 
stood the spirit behind it. 

And in verse 27 Kapila says; 

Atha mam sarvabhiitesu 

4 

bhutdbndziam krtdlayam; 
Arhayedddnamdndbhydm 
maitrydbhinnena caksusd. 
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'Arhayet' means arhana or arcana. You should 
worship Me in all beings {sarvabhutesu) be¬ 
cause bhutatmanam, I am their Self; krtalayam, 
I have already built a temple in their body. 
Arhayet, so worship Me. But how to worship 
God in man? Do you have to stop a man on 
the street and say, 'Wait, I want to worship 
you.'? No. That is not the way. Then how to 
worship God in man? First, dana. Remove the 
wants of the needy if you can. If they are 
ignorant, give them education. If they are 
poor, give them some money or the things 
they need. If they have no peace, give them 
peace. This is ddna. And when you give any¬ 
thing, do not be proud or arrogant. Mdna — 
give respectfully. 

Two significant words 
Then come two significant words — 
'maitrV and 'abhinna caksu'. First you have to 
be friendly. When you go to an Indian village 
to work, villagers are afraid of you. Why? 
Because they have always been exploited and 
they feel you have gone to the village to ex¬ 
ploit them once again. So, you have to be their 
friend first and, then and then only, you can 
serve them properly. Lastly, one profound 
expression comes and that is central in Ve¬ 
danta, especially Advaita Vedanta. What is 

that? 'Abhinnena caksusd' — an attitude of non- 

• # 

separateness. We are all one. We are not sepa¬ 
rate. What a lofty concept! India has preached 
this 'abhinnena caksusd' since the Upanishadic 
times. But this country has always practised 
'bhinnena caksusd!' Casteism and all sorts of 

# I 

human slavery, we have practised here for 
centuries! Swami Vivekananda went around 
India and saw the suffering of the people. In 
a letter from America dated 20 August 1893, 
he wrote to Alasinga Perumal, 

No religion on earth preaches the dignity of 
humanity in such a lofty strain as Hinduism, 
and no religion on earth treads upon the necks 
of the poor and the low in such a fashion as 
Hinduism. [The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, vols. 1 to 
8, 1989; vol. 9, 1997), vol. 5, p. 15. Hereafter 


Complete Works.] 

In a lecture delivered in Madras entitled 
The Future of India', Swami Vivekananda 
dealt with this subject. He said: 

For the next fifty years this alone shall be our 
keynote — this, our great Mother India. Let all 
other vain gods disappear for the time from our 
minds. This is the only god that is awake, our 
own race — 'everywhere his hands, every¬ 
where his feet, everywhere his ears, he covers 
everything.' All other gods are sleeping. What 
vain gods shall we go after and yet cannot 
worship the god that we see all round us, the 
Virat? [Complete Works, vol. 3, pp. 300-01.] 
Swamiji exhorted us to worship these 
people. No other English word will do. The 
word service is not enough; worship is the right 
word. The whole Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
philosophy is based on this precept that di¬ 
vinity is present in every human being and 
service to them is real worship. Sri Rama- 
krishna himself said, every jiva is Shiva. This 
is one great lesson we have to learn in India. 
Our philosophy, our spirituality are very 
high. But our society is low; human beings 
often have little status here. In this modem 
age, Vivekananda came to revolutionize our 
social relationships, to create an attitude of 
sdmatvam, or sameness. In the Gita, Sri 
Krishna taught the same thing — that we are 
all one. Today we have no kings, no emper¬ 
ors; we are all citizens of free India. Everyone 
has one vote. We are all equal. This is called 
democracy. And our political aspirations and 
methods being currently followed tally with 
this teaching. Here is therefore a great Vedan- 
tic idea— abhinnena caksusd —and this applies 
to every human being irrespective of caste, 
creed, religion or social status. That divinity 
is there in every human being, was a unique 
discovery of the Upanishads. That idea devel¬ 
oped later on through the Gita, then through 
the Bhdgavatam and many other sacred books. 
And today Sri Ramakrishna and Vivek¬ 
ananda have added a new dimension to the 
concept by preaching the worship of God 
through service to man. That idea is to be 
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found in the third skandha of the Bhagavatam. 

The story of Dhruva 

Then in the seventh sloka of the eighth 
chapter of the fourth skandha of the 
Bhagavatam, we find the story of Dhruva, the 
son of king Uttanapada through his wife 
Suniti. Uttanapada had another wife named 
Suruchi. She was his favourite wife, so natu¬ 
rally her son Uttama was very dear to him. 
One day the five-year-old boy Dhruva no¬ 
ticed that his father was fondling his brother 
Uttama who was sitting on his lap. So, he too 
went to sit on the lap of his father. Suruchi 
saw this and got angry. She reproached 
Dhruva saying that he had no right to sit on 
the lap of his father. 'Were you born of my 
womb, then only you could sit on your fa¬ 
ther's lap.' Dhruva became very upset. He 
went to his mother Suniti and started to cry. 
Suniti said, 'What can I do, my son? I am 
really helpless. Pray to God; only He can help 
you.' 

Dhruva went to the forest with a heavy 
heart. On the way he met Narada who told 
him, 'You are a Kshatriya boy, why are you 
here? It is a disgrace for you to be here.' But 
Dhruva was firm. He said he must go to wor¬ 
ship the Divine. Narada was pleased with his 
resolve. He gave him instructions on how to 
meditate, what mantra (sacred Name) to re¬ 
peat for six months. Dhruva meditated on 
God as instructed. Towards the end of his 
sadhana (spiritual practice), God appeared but 
the boy still had his eyes closed. He was see¬ 
ing God within, but that God was already 
standing in front of him. What did God do? 
He disappeared from the boy's heart and as 
soon as He disappeared from his heart, 
Dhruva opened his eyes. He found God 
standing in front of him and wanted to praise 
Him. But he was a mere child of five years. He 
had no command over language and did not 
know how to praise Hari. He only stood with 
folded hands. So, the Bhagavatam says (IV.9.4): 
'Krtdhjalirh brahmamayena kambund pasparsa 
bdlarh krpayd kapole' — Hari, out of grace, just 


touched his cheek with His conch called 
brahmamaya, the symbol of knowledge. Im¬ 
mediately, tremendous knowledge flashed in 
Dhruva's mind and he started praising God 
wonderfully. That is the story of Dhruva. 

Superiority of this life 
Next comes a new idea, that life on earth 
is far superior to life in heaven. The Upan- 
ishads have blasted our belief in heaven. They 
say that only fools do rituals here in order to 
go to heaven. In the fifth skandha of the 
Bhagavatam, we find the famous Moka which 
declares that it is a privilege to be born in 
Bharatavarsha (India). 

Aha amisdm kimakdri sobhanam 

prasanna esdth sviduta svayam harih; 
Yairjanma labdham nrsu bhdratdjire 
mukundasevaupayikam sprhd hi nah. 

—(V.19.21) 

Oh, xohat wonderful deeds, the people of 
India have done, or perhaps, by the grace of God 
they have been born in this holy land. We too, 
zoho are in heaven, zoish to be born in India to 
have the privilege of serving Mukunda ( God). 

People try to observe various rituals and 
thereby try to go to heaven. Even the gods and 
goddesses want to be born as human beings, 
while we try to go to heaven! But everything 
is here in this world, in this life. The Upan- 
ishads say we are of the nature of Brahman. 
'Tat tvam asi', says the Chhdndogya Upanisad — 
You are that Divine, you are not finite, you are 
Infinite. Many passages are to be found in the 
Upanishads where the dignity of the human 
being is expressed and expounded. But we 
forget all that. In the Bhagavatam too, this idea 
comes once again. It says that this earth is 
everything. We can do everything here. We 
can realize our true nature here. Therefore, 
the word 'iha' comes again and again in all our 
Upanishads, the Bhdgavatam and the Gita. Iha, 
(on this very earth) you can achieve the high¬ 
est, you can achieve the supreme realization 
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of the Divine. Slnuka achieved it here and we 
can also achieve it. In this way, this beautiful 
idea of the sacredness of the human person¬ 
ality is extolled again and again. 

Today modem biologists speak of hu¬ 
man uniqueness. Rarlier, they repudiated the 
idea of human uniqueness — that man is a 
specia I creation of Ciod — suggested by Chris¬ 
tian theology. Darwin and other scientists 
simply repudiated that theory. They talked 
about the process of evolution. But the 
uniqueness of man has to be recognized. Man 
can rmderstand the world and can control it. 
In man, there is a profound focus, the focus of 
the Self. No animal has that focus. In the Sutra 
hhn^xfa, Shankaracharya describes human na¬ 
ture as iiityn, suiidJia, huddlia, mukta. You are 
that Infinite Self, you have to realize It. And 
this human body has the capacity to know the 
world and the Atman as well. This is the 
uniqueness of the human being. And so in the 
Bhdgavatam you have this idea — the unique¬ 
ness of the human being — stressed time and 
again. Everything can be realized here. Today 
in Ramakrishna's teachings we find 'Hctliat, 
JwtJini, Ifmiia; scthdi, scf/m/, ajndua', 'Everything 
is here, that is knowledge; everything is there, 
that is ignorance'. Therefore, iha is a word full 
of meaning — this human situation must be 
studied and its possibilities realized. Phvsical 
science has studied nature's possibilities and 
nuclear energy is the discovery of the forces 
hidden in nature. But still there are also infi¬ 
nite possibilities liidden in every human be¬ 
ing. That is the message, coming from the 
Upanishads and that is what we have to un¬ 
derstand today. 

The story of Prahlada 

♦ ♦ 

Let us now deal with the seventh skandha 
of the Srhnnd Bhn^^avatani w’here we find the 
story of Prahlada. Prahlada, the five-year-old 
child of Hiranyakashipu, was absolutely 
pure, but Hiranyakashipu was a dictator — 
like Hitler — who hated all gods and god¬ 
desses. Prahlada said, 'Father, you are only a 
human being and will die one day. I believe 


that it is better to renounce this life and go to 
the forest to take refuge in Hari who is Su¬ 
preme.' Hiranyakashipu was very disturbed 
and started persecuting this boy in all con¬ 
ceivable ways. He appointed a teacher to re¬ 
move all these notions about God and the 
Supreme Being from the mind of his son. But 
Prahlada was so strong and steady that when 
the teacher was away, he called his playmates 
and said: 

Kaunidra dcaret yrdjfio 
dharmdn hhdgavatdni; 

DurlabJmm indnusam jauma 

tadapyadhruvamarthadam. (VII.6.1) 

My dear friends, try fa practise the 
Bhagavata Dharmas ri<;^ht from childhood 
because this human life is rare, and in this 
human life only can yon realize God. The wise 
therefore worship God in this very life. 

What is Bhagavata dharma? There is divinity in 
all as well as in me. So, establish happy reH- 
tions with others and have the spirit of service 
to other people. This body is just an instru¬ 
ment; any moment it may go. So, practise 
dharma seriously. 

In the same chapter, there is another 
sloka, (VII.6.19), that says: 

Nn hyaryutam prlnayato 
Ijg Iwd ms 0 5 urdtinajdh; 

Atmatvdt sarvabhutdndm 
siddhatvddiha sarvatah. 

4 

This is pure Vedantic teaching. The word 
acyiita generally refers to Krishna. Acyufa 
means he who has no cyiiti. He cannot be 
dislodged or displaced. He does not perish. 
He is the Imperishable Reality. It is not at all 
difficult to please that acyuta because He does 
not go here and there. He is here. He is already 
attained. He is your own Infinite Self. In every 
sense He is an accomplished Truth hidden 
within you. You have only to realize this — 
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that is all. This is Prahlada's teaching. 

Ultimately, Nrisimha (God in the form 
of a man-lion) came and killed Hiranya- 
kashipu. Everyone was frightened at the sight 
of the face of Nrisimha. The only one who was 
absolutely fearless w'as the boy, Prahlada. He 
smiled and prayed to Nrisimha to withdraw 
His anger and makeHis face softer (V1L9.14). 
These sweet words pleased Nrisimha who 
now said, Trahlada, I am yery well pleased 
with yon. Ask any boon from Mg': 

Prahlada hhadra hhadram tc 
pritolmih te'surottama; 

Varani vnilsvabhimatarh 

kajmpuro'srnyahaih nrndm. (VIL9.52) 


However, Prahlada said, 1 am not a trader in 
love. I only love You, and I do not want 
anything in return.' 

Shuka and Prahlada thus represent the 
highest type of bhakti — Love for love's sake. 
But bhakti can be of different types. In the 
eleventh skandha (chapter 20, sloka 8), Bha- 
gavan Sri Krishna says: 


Yadrcchayd nuitkathddau 

jdtasraddhastu yah pumdn; 
Na nirvlnno ndtisakto 

* 4 

bhakth/ogo 'sya siddhidah. 


He who, by good fortune, loves to hear about 
Me and who is neither averse to work nor too 
much attached to the fruits thereof, derives 
benefit from bhakti-yoga. 

Suppose you are going along a road, and 
by chance you find some lecture is being de¬ 
livered on the roadside. You just listen to the 
lecture and hear something about Cod. That 
discourse perhaps inspires you a little. That is 
called 'yadrcchayd niatkathddau' — words 
about God you hear by chance, and these 
words slowly take root in your mind. That is, 
a little devotion begins in you. You do not as 
yet have a spirit of renunciation; but you do 
not have too much attachment either. To that 
kind of a person bhakti-yoga will be effective 


and take him to the highest level of realiza¬ 
tion. That is why bhakti-yoga is said to be for 
all. Even ordinary people can follow bhakti- 
yoga: it does not matter if there is a little bit of 
worldly attachment in them; only a little love 
must enter their mind. 

In this context I wish to mention that the 
whole world today is hungry for this one 
single value — love. Bertrand Russell says in 
one place that the world is in a mess today. 
We can solve this mess if there is a little love 
in the heart of man. Sorokin also said that n 
little altruism in the heart of man can make 
the world a better place to live in. It is this 
concept of love that has been wonderfully 
developed in the Bhdgavatani. Even a little 
ordinary worldly love is great if it is real. Love 
is not merely a little nervous titillation, it is 
something deeper. It has a spiritual dimen¬ 
sion. I often hear — Tove, love, love' every¬ 
where. But tho-se who experience lov^e will not 
talk about it. Those who have no experience 
go on talking volumes on love. In fact, we do 
not know how to love. Love is not for two 
minutes or two days. Real love is something 
permanent. Begin with ordinary love. But 
you can develop it, make it purer and soar to 
higher and higher levels. The Bhdgavatnm 
deals with all these types of love. 

In the Gita (7.16) also, Bhagavan Krishna 
has said: 'Arto iijfldsurarihdrthl jhaw cn bhar- 
tar^nhha!' — Fou r types of people worship Me, 
O Arjuna! The man in distress, the seeker for 
knowledge, the seeker for wealth, and the 
man of wisdom. Of these four, the jildni is 
supreme, says Krishna. But these are all vari¬ 
ous stages of love. One day Sri Ramakrishna 
asked a young man, 'Do you love anybody?' 
'No, I don't.' 'What a dry fellow you are!' said 
Ramakrishna. So love somebody. Then you 
can develop that love, make it purer, nobler; 
but have that capacity to love. This teaching 
is in the Bhdgavatam and throughout the book 
it comes up again and again. 

Churning of the ocean 

Then we come to the seventh chapter of 
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the eighth skandha where the subject of 
'samudra manthana' (the churning of the 
ocean) is described. There we find gods and 
asttras have joined together to chum the 
ocean. As the churning started, many good 
things as well as tremendous poison, kdlakuta, 
came up. The gods became frightened be¬ 
cause nobody could handle that poison that 
was burning the world. They went to Brahma 
for a solution. But he said, 'Sorry, I can't do 
anything. That poison is too hard for me.' 
Everybody said more or less the same thing. 
So, the gods decided to go to Kailas where 
Shiva lived, to get some help. 

Shiva was in deep meditation, but he 
found everybody in distress. So, he became 
compassionate and said, 'What can I do for 
you?' The gods said, 'The world is burning; 
please come and save us.' 

Shiva then went to the ocean and saw 
how frightened everyone was. He said, 'I 
shall drink this poison. I may die as a result, 
but the world will be saved.' He took the 
poison in his hand and quietly swallowed it. 
But the poison was very powerful; it stayed 
stuck to the throat. From that day Mahadeva, 
i.e. Shiva, had a new name, Nilakantha, 'the 
Blue-throated'. This myth has a profound 
meaning and the moral of the story is given 
in one ^loka: 


sddhavah -prdjfaso jandh; 

Paramdrddhanam taddhi 

purusasydkhildtmanah. (VIII.7.44) 

Very often compassionate people feel for the 
suffering of others. 

The world is in distress. Naturally, we 
want to have such compassionate people. 
When we become compassionate, then and 
then only is our worship of the Divine real. 
We must try to remove the distress of others. 
That is real spirituality. One may ask, 'Why is 
the Supreme Purusha or the Divine to be wor¬ 
shipped?' The answer is, 'Akhildtmanah' — 


because He is the Self of all. 

Some time ago, I interpreted the above 
story before an audience in Dallas, USA. I told 
them that Shiva is in Kailas. Kailas is now in 
Chinese Tibet. But actually, the suggestion is 
that Shiva is within you. Our brain is the place 
of Shiva. If we can manifest a little Shiva 
nature in our character, we can digest all 
worldly poison. Husband and wife live to¬ 
gether to chum the ocean, to get joy in this 
world. But sometimes poison also comes up 
in the process and affects human relation¬ 
ships. When poison comes, the husband 
shoves it to his wife and the wife shoves it to 
her husband. One day, they explode and the 
suffering becomes unbearable. But if you can 
digest some of the poison through your Shiva 
nature, there will be no problem at all. That is 
the meaning of this myth. Shiva actually is not 
sitting in Kailas. That is myth. But He is a 
reality in human life. So, that is a wonderful 
story in the ^rxmad Bhdgavatam. 

The story of Mahabali 
Later, ir\ the fifteenth chapter [of the 
eighth skandha], the Bhdgavatam narrates the 
story of Mahabali, a great king. It is interest* 
ing in this connection to note that his country 
had no caste system — perfect equality ex¬ 
isted between human beings. But custodians 
of that time did not like this. So, God incar¬ 
nated as Vdmana Avaidra. One sloka tells about 
the sign of the grace of God on a human being. 
What is that sign? The verse says, if you have 
good birth, good education, plenty of money 
and power, yet you do not become arrogant 
and proud, that shows that Divine grace is on 
you. 

Janmakarmavayorupavidy- 

aisvaryadhanddibhih; 

Yadyasya na bhavet stambha- 

statrdyarh madanugrahah. (VIIL22.26) 

Today, in India, many people hold power and 
possess great wealth. They will also get Di¬ 
vine grace, and if they do, they will not be- 
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come arrogant or proud. That is the lesson we 
learn from this §loka. 

Now we come to the tenth skandha, to the 
story of Sri Krishna. Shuka had earlier re¬ 
ferred to Krishna along with other avataras. 
But Parikshit was not satisfied. He therefore 
requested Shuka to narrate the story of 
Krishna in detail. Then Shuka said, 'Yes, I 
shall do so.' That §lokc^ is beautiful. 

Evarh ni§amya hhrgunandana sddhuvddam 
vaiydsakih sa bhagavdnatha visnurdtam; 

Pratyarcya krsnacaritarh kalikalmasaghnarh 
vydhartumdrabhata bhdgavatapradhanah. 

—(X.1.14) 

Shuka became very happy and showed 
honour to the king for his devout attitude and 
started narrating the wonderfully pure char¬ 
acter of Krishna. What is 'Kr$na<aritam'7 

9 4 4 

'BMgavata-pradhdnah' — the essential element 
of the &rmad Bhdgavatam, and 'kali-kalmasa- 
ghnam' — it destroys the evils of Kali (Iron 
Age). After verse fourteen of the first chapter 
of the tenth skandha^ Shuka begins the story of 
Krishna's birth in prison as the Divine Child 
of Vasudeva and Devaki. Highly philosophi¬ 
cal verses now follow. In the third chapter, is 
Devaki's prayer, which says; 

Martyo mrtyuvydlabhltah paldyan 

lokdn sarvdn nirbhayarh nddhyagacchat; 

Tvatpdddbjarh prdpya yadrcchayddya 

svasthah §ete mrtyurasmddapaiti. (X.3.27) 

Looking at the Divine Child, Devaki says, 'As 
soon as a human being is bom, death is after 
him and he starts running in fear. But if by 
chance he gets a place at Your feet, O Lord, he 
has nothing to fear. The feet of the Lord is the 
place where he gets absolute peace and rest.' 

The story of Krishna proceeds. What is 
important to note here is that Krishna's 
avatara represents the glory of the human be¬ 
ing. God becoming a human being raises hu¬ 
mans to a higher level and gods cannot do any 
harm to human beings if they are true to 


themselves. Thus, in the story of Krishna, we 
find the account of Indra who tried to chal¬ 
lenge Krishna, the boy who was doing all 
sorts of miraculous things. Krishna's spec¬ 
tacular feats angered Indra. He thought that 
this boy had no right to do all those things 
without his permission. So, he wanted to 
teach Krishna a lesson. Ultimately, however, 
Indra was thoroughly defeated and he came 
to apologize to Krishna saying, 'You are really 
great, I am nothing.' 

The same thing happened to Brahma 
also. He did the same thing as Indra and met 
with the same result. I am mentioning these 
stories to emphasize that the teaching of Ve¬ 
danta — the greatness of the human form — 
is also there in the Bhdgavatam. I call Krishna 
'the Pied Piper of the Indian heart'. Poets, 
artists, philosophers, politicians, men, 
women, children, sages — all have been at¬ 
tracted by Krishna. He has tremendous influ¬ 
ence on all aspects of Indian culture. That is 
why we call Him the Purna Avatara — a com¬ 
plete manifestation of the Divine. 

Gopika Gitam 

Then we come to that wonderful thirty- 
first chapter of the tenth skandha which is 
known as the Gopika Gitam. The ninth verse 
says: 

Tava kathdmrtam taptajivanam 
kavibhiriditam kalmasdpaham; 
^ravanamahgalam srimaddtatarh 
bhuvi grnanti te bhuridd jandh. 

You and Your own words are amrta, nectar; 
tapta-jwanam, for us who are burning in day- 
to-day life; kavibhir-iditam, honoured by great 
sages; kalmasdpaham, destroyer of all evils; 
sravana-mahgalam, sweet to hear; srlmaddta- 
tam, full of sri, that brings well-being and 
peace; grnanti te bhuridd jandh, those who 
spread Your message are the greatest givers 
in charity. 

Indeed, that is the greatest work we can 
do. In this modem age, Sri Ramakrishna ap- 
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peared, and M. — Mahendranath Gupta — 

the Sri Sri Rauiakrisium Kathmnhta with 
these words ot the Hlm^aviitani/lhe Katliiwirita 
tociay gives us a wonderful picture of a pure, 
holy life, full of infinite compassion, love and 



peace. 

In the second verse of the thirty-second 

chapter [skiuidim iO], Krishna comes to play 

with the Gopns and Gopis in Vrindavan. There 

w'O find a unique description of Krishna as 

'aaksnt ffiiuniialliiinmiiniaiiuili' — He is the tnan- 
• « 

uiatlui of fuanmatha. Who is Mnnniatlui? Mau- 
fiiatha is the Greek Cupid or Kdmaileifa, who 
attracts everybody to the worldly life. But 
what is to be noted is that Krishna Himself is 
attracting Mainvatha towards Him. Two such 
expressions are there: One is Siiaiiwathaman- 
juatJmh'. The other is in the Brhaddratii/aka 
ilpaiiisad where Atman is described as the 
'death of death'. Why? Because death will die 
before the Atman. 


Uniqueness of the human form 

Then you come to the eleventh skamiha. 
Here Krishna is about to depart from this 
world. Uddhava, His great friend and devo¬ 
tee, tells Krishna: 'Before you go, give us some 
spiritual advice. We want to hear this from 
You.' So Krishna gives various teachings to 
Uddhava. I w'ant to refer to two verses in 
particular. The first one is about the unique¬ 
ness of the human form: 


Sr^tva piirnui vividhdfiycijiiyiV'tinitsnktyd 

vrk^nfi ^iaiisrpapa.^ilii k}ui<^iidiim^iiwatsi/(iii; 

Tiii^tairiiiu^tnhrdayiih purnsmii vidhdya 
brahmnvnlokadhi^awuii ffiiuhinidpn 

—(XL9.28) 


This verse signifies that Brahman projected 
this universe — first cosmic, then organic — 
at various levels of evolution. 13ut He was not 
satisfied with all these animals, serpents, fish, 
trees, etc. Why? Because He thought that if He 
entered into these bodies. He would not be 
able to recognize Himself, bo, puriLiam "ind- 
hnya' — then He projected the human form. 


As soon as He projected a human form, Snud- 
imutpii dcvali' — He was very happy because 
He thought that in that body He could redis¬ 
cover Himself. That is the uniqueness of the 
human form. 

Then comes the next verse: 

Labdhvd audurlahhamidam bahusmnbhavdntc 
mdnusi/amarthadamatiityamapiJia dhirah; 

Turmni yateta na patcdanumrtyii ydvan- 
nihsreyasdya visayah khalu sarmtali 

—(XI.9.29)‘ 

You find here what biologist Julian Huxley 
wanted — the science of human possibilities. 
This verse says that with great difficulty, after 
a long process of evolution, we have got this 
human body — 'labdhvd sudurlabhamidom'. So, 
human beings are very rare. 'Ba- 
husambhavaiite' — after long stages of evolu¬ 
tion we have come. 'Mamisyam', this human 
body; 'arthudam', is capable of yielding great 
resources; 'ajiifyaw apxha', though it will not 
last long. If you use it properly, it will be a 
great resource — artlmdam. What shall we try 
for? NiMreyasdya, to get freedom. Be free. Ani¬ 
mals are not free. They are controlled by na¬ 
ture. But in the human system we have some 
freedom to work out our own destiny. Nature 
of course plays some part; but we can go 
beyond nature. Gur own true nature is d ivine. 
So, 'tiirmm yateta', the sooner you struggle to 
achieve that freedom, that jnhsreya^iah, that 
moksa, the better. Why? Because any moment 
our body may go. If you peg yourself to sen¬ 
sory life which all animal species also have, 
then where is the difference between a man 
and a lower animal? The difference lies in our 
attempt to go beyond the sensory level. 

Unfortunately, most modern men and 
women do not know anything beyond the 
sense-life. Pleasures and material comforts 
have mesmerized us, as it were. If this trend 
continues, the whole civilization will collapse 
as did the Roman civilization. Swami Vivek- 
ananda therefore warned the West that unless 
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it makes spirituality its aim in life, its civiliza¬ 
tion will not last. Science and technology can¬ 
not give us values. Values cannot come from 
the body either. This body is composed of the 
genes which are by nature selfish; they cannot 
think of other people. So, we have to over¬ 
come this attachment to the body, to the 
senses and attain something higher and abid¬ 
ing. We have to seek an answer to the ques¬ 
tion: what lies above the sensory level? India 
got the answer from the Upanishads long, 
long ago. There is one passage (I.iii.10-11) in 
\heKatha Upanisad that says that our body has 
muscular energy, but it is very ordinary, very 
gross. Inside the nervous system there is a 
little more subtle energy. Still deeper is psy¬ 
che. That is more subtle and has more energy. 
Thus, we find that human resources are or¬ 
ganized on an ascending scale of subtlety, 
immensity, and inwardness. And the highest 
is the Atman. 

The Chhdndoi^fa Upanisad says, 'Tat tvam 
asi' — You are That. You are not the tiny 
genetic system. You are that Infinite Atman, 
that is your true nature. This great teaching is 
also stressed by the Blm^avatam. It gives us 
that teaching through the path of bhakti. 
Through bhakti we can achieve the highest 
spiritual realization. But bhakti, as pointed out 
earlier, has many dimensions. Ordinary 
bhakti also is bhakti; but it can go higher and 
higher, grow more and more. That is what is 
called progress in spiritual life or adJii/filmika 
vikilsa. But often we forget this truth. We had 
forgotten this truth for the last thousand 
years. You frequently find that a man who has 
been going to temples for years remains the 
same. His conduct and behaviour do not im¬ 
prove. What is the use of such going to tem¬ 
ples? We have to have dynamic spirituality. 
Our spiritual consciousness has to be awak¬ 
ened and gradually raised. 'Tomddcr caitanya 
huak' — May you become spiritually con¬ 
scious! — that was how Sri Ramakiishna 
blessed every person. The Sriniad Bhd-^avatarn 
also emphasizes this idea again and again. 


No conflict 

between science and spirituality 

In India you do not find conflict between 
physical science and spirituality. This comes 
from Krishna's own mouth in the eleventh 
skandha ot the Bhdi^avatan} in these tliree 
verses. 

First, 

Prdyeno manujd lake 
lokiitattxmihcaksanuh; 

Sainuddhnranti hydtmdnam- 

dtmanaivdsubhasaydt. (XI.7.19) 

This means, generally speaking, human be¬ 
ings in this world are capable of building up 
their own life, they can understand the nature 
of the world in which they live. That is sci¬ 
ence. And 'samiuidharanti hi dtmdnam' — a 
man upraises himself from a lower state to a 
higher state through this kind of enquiry. 
'Atmanaiva' — by himself, not depending 
upon A, B, or C. No God is sitting over there 
to help you. This is all in the first sloka. 

The second sloka states: 

Atmano gururdtmawa 
piirmasya visesatiih; 

Yat pratyaksiinunumdbhxjdih 

sreyo'suvuHUimuiate. {XL7.20) 

Man's guru is his own sell, wmle an animal's 
guru is nature. Man is his own master. He can 
develop himself. How does he do so? 
Through scientific method and scientific tem¬ 
per of induction, deduction — by 'pratyaksa- 
anumdiiahhyani'. Pratpaksa is direct perception. 
Take facts, collect data, then discuss, question 
them, and thus you get knowledge. That is 
how you attain self-mastery in this world. 
You may say you are doing this. But, is that 
all? Today most people say — that is all. But 
Krishna says, no. There is one more step. I, as 
a Divine Being, am in the heart of all. This 
human being can realize Me also. 
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Therefore, the last sloka says: 

Purusatve ca mam dhlrah 

I I 

sdnkhyayogavisdraddh; 

Avistardm prapasyanti 

sarvasaktyupabrmhitam. (XI.7.21) 

Human beings can also realize Me hidden 
within them. 'Sdnkhyayogavisdraddh’' — the sci¬ 
ence of spirituality will give you knowledge 
of your own Infinite, nature. Bhagavan 
Krishna states this in the Bhdgavatam, where 
the distinction between physical science and 
religion is abolished. In the West this distinc¬ 
tion was always there. There science and re¬ 
ligion were at loggerheads. Many scientists 
had to die as a result of that conflict, but 
people thought that was quite normal That 
sort of attitude was accepted in the West, but 
not in India. Our country had developed sci¬ 
ence at the very beginning — thousands of 
years ago when Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Medicine, Surgery reached great heights. 
Even today they can stand comparison in 
scientific attitude with what is called modem 
science. However, our greatest discovery was 
the Infinite Atman within this human being. 
So, that is how the Bhdgavatam deals with this 
concept of harmony between science and 

spirituality. 

In the twelfth and last skandha is a beau¬ 
tiful sloka: 

Yam brahma varunendrarudramarutah 
stunvanti divyaih stavaih 
Vedaih sdhgapadakramopanisadair- 
gdyanti yam sdmgdh; 
Dhydndvasthitatadgatena manasd 
pasyanti yam yogino 
Yasydntam na viduh surdsuragand 
devdya tasmai namah. (XII.13.1) 

7 salu te that Divine Being Who is described 
in all the Vedas, Whom gods such as Brahma, 
Varuna, Indra and Rudra praise all the time, 
Whom a yogi sitting in meditation realizes in 
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his own heart. Whose limit cannot be seen by 
anybody. 

Conclusion 

The Bhdgavatam is indeed a great holy 
book. It is popular throughout India. Sri 
Ramakrishna was also very fond of this book. 
But, as I said, our social life has not been much 
influenced by the teachings of the Bhdgavatam. 
In India, there is no dearth of spiritual teach¬ 
ings, but the social system is completely anti- 
Vedantic, anti-Upanishad and anti-Gffa. To 
correct that is what must be done in the mod¬ 
em period; it is for this that Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda, Holy Mother, and others have 
come. We had problems no doubt; but these 
can be solved if those in high position have a 
little imderstanding, a bit of spirituality in 
them. Love for spirituality and love for the 
nation can bring a change in character. But 
love for oneself can bring only moral min. 
What has happened in India is that before 
Independence people loved the nation, they 
sacrificed everything for the nation. After In¬ 
dependence, we started loving ourselves. As 
a result, corruption started. What do we see 
in India today? Perfect cormption. 

But, mind you, this is only a passing 
phase. People will imderstand the tmth better 
in the future. I am sure, as Swamiji predicted, 
that India in the modem period is going to be 
greater than it ever was in the past. The whole 
world will look to India for spiritual inspira¬ 
tion. O 


Plunge into the world and learn the 
secret of work, and that is the way of 
Karma-Yoga. Do not fly away from the 
wheels of the world-machine, but 
stand inside it and learn the secret of 
work. Through proper work done in¬ 
side, it is possible to come out. Through 
this machinery itself is the way out 

—Teachings ofSwami Vivekananda, p. 181 
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Its Foundation and Role 


SWAMI MUKHYANANDA 

Revered Maharaj worked for some years at Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati. A senior monk 
and an erudite scholar of the Ramakrishna Order with vast experience in spreading Vedantic 
ideas and with m(pny well-appreciated books and booklets on the subject of Vedanta to his 
credit, Revered Maharaj places in this illuminating article some significant thoughts on 
Advaita Vedanta which form the basis of Advaita Ashrama at Mayvati. 

1. Introduction — The Formulation of and the developing conceptions of Maya, 

Advaita Vedanta Aksara, Brahman, Atman, Purusa, Prakrti, 

From the very early times of the Rg-Veda, Akdsa, Prana, etc. which find their maturity in 
the origins of which are lost in the gloom of the Upanishads, are indicative of the trans- 
the immense past, the Vedic Rishis (the Seers personal philosophical approach. The Purusa- 
of Vedic Mantras and Seers of Truth and Cos- Silkta (Rg-Veda, X.90) forms a link between the 
mic Reality) have sought for the origin of the theological and the philosophical ap- 
Cosmic-Universe of many planes with its va- proaches, where the Purusa Himself is partly 
rieties of entities and beings —sub-human, the Cosmic Being (Virdt), embodying the en- 
human, and divine—, and the abiding Reality tire cosmos, and also transcends it infinitely 
which is the Ground and Source of all. Their _ 

approach has been not only from a theoiogi- religions, such as Judaism, Christianity and 

cal point of view, of a supreme supervising 

Personal Divine Being in the empyrean (Yo dogmatically out of nothing by God's 

adhyaksah parame vyoman), but also, and espe- existence is also assumed by 

dally, from the point of view of an mfmite ^ 

supreme Transpersonal Spiritual Reality According to Vedic 

{Sat), which was not only the source of all thought, the Infinite Spiritual Reality does 

types of entities and beings but also perme- exist, but is Existence itself. The Personal 

ated them through and through (Ota-prota), beings and entities, 

like water permeating ice. relation to them. They all participate 

Both these aspects are found in the Ve- Existence {Sat). 'God' is a manifested as- 

das, running side by side. The Visvakarma- jbe Infinite Spiritual Reality. Being 

Sukta (X.81), the Hiranyagarbha-Sukta (X.121), Himself an existing individual apart from the 

the Devl-Sukta (X.125), and others in the Rg- others, though 'almighty'. He is limited by 

Veda are indicative of the theological ap- Space-Time-Causation in His activities. He 

proach. The Ndsadiya-Sukta {Rg-Veda, X.129), however, co-ordinate and regulate the 

- other existing entities and beings, which are 

1. The Vedic theological approach is based on all the manifestations of the Infinite Spiritual 

enquiry and hence somewhat philosophical Reality. They all, including the Personal 

in nature. There is a gradual growth, refine- 'God', arise from the Infinite Spiritual Reality 

ment, and spiritualization in the conception. and merge back into It, like waves into the 

It is quite distinct from that of the Semetic sea, when the manifestation is withdrawn. 
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besides {PMo-asya visva-bhutani, tripad-asya 
amrtarh divi). He is the cosmic aspect of the 
trans-personal Infinite Spiritual Reality en¬ 
compassing all the cosmic entities and beings, 
including all the great gods and goddesses. 
The various Divinities in Nature, such as In- 
dra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Surya, and others, 
all arise from the different aspects of the same 
Infinite Spiritual Reality. The Rg-Veda 
(1.164.46) declares: The Reality {Sat) is One; 
sages allude to It in different ways.]- {Ekam Sat, 
Viprd bahudhd vadanti). 

Thus, the theological and the philo¬ 
sophical approaches gradually get integrated 
in the Upanishads and culminate in the pro¬ 
found and comprehensive philosophic vision 
of the Vedas, known as the Vedanta (the 'End 
product of the Vedas'). It reaches its acme in 
Advaita, which affirms the non-dual charac¬ 
ter of the totality of Existence manifested on 
physical, mental and spiritual levels. They are 
all different aspects of the same Infinite 
Trans-personal Spiritual Reality, which is of 
the nature of SAT-CIT-ANANDA (ABSOLUTE EX- 
ISTENCE-CONSCIOUSNESS-BLISS), designated as 
Brahman. The glory of Advaita is, it not only 
affirms this non-dual Infinite Spiritual Real¬ 
ity,^ but also declares that, being the Ground 
and Source of all, it can be realized by ail in 
the core of their own being as their inmost Self 
{Pratyak’Atman). For such realization, it also 
lays down several paths — known as Yogas 
— to suit the varying temperaments and ap¬ 
titudes of the aspirants. 

II. The Comprehensiveness of Vedanta 

Though Advaita Vedanta affirms the 


2. Advaita (Non-duality) means, there are no 
two realities, and that God, Souls, and the 
Universe (Isvara-Jivas-Jagat) are the phenome¬ 
nal manifestations in Space-Time-Causation 
of the same Infinite Trans-personal Spiritual 
Reality, Brahman, by virtue of Its imponder¬ 
able Maya-Power, and are identical v^th Brah¬ 
man in their true nature. They arise, exist, and 
merge back in time in that abiding spiritual 
Ground Reality. 


trans-personal Brahman as the ultimate Real¬ 
ity, It being the source as well as the permeat¬ 
ing Reality of all manifested existence, it also 
has a great place on the phenomenal plane for 
the Personal aspect of Brahman — Brahman 
in association with Its innate relativistic Maya 
power {Mdyd-Sakti) — known as Isvara, the 
Inner-Controller (Antar-ydmin) of the Uni¬ 
verse, which manifests the Cosmic-Universe 
and its beings on the substratum of Brahman. 
The Cosmic-Universe forms as it were the 
body of Uvara. The realization of the Trans¬ 
personal Brahman as the Atman within, tran¬ 
scending one's phenomenal external person¬ 
ality, is for those of rational temperament and 
contemplatives, who seek the Truth as much 
behind the manifested universe as of their 
own personality. But, for those who have an 
emotional or extrovert temperament, Uvara 
serves the purpose of 'God' for offering devo¬ 
tion and dedicated service, under any desired 
external divine name and form, the whole 
universe being His body. The universe also is 
Brahman Itself, as declared in the Upan¬ 
ishads, being Its manifestation (Cf. Brahma- 
eva vi^vam^idam varistham — Mundaka 

♦ ♦ % 9 

Upanisad, II.ll; Sarvarh khalu idarh Brahma — 
Chdndogya Upanisad, VI.l). So, dedicated serv¬ 
ice for the good of the world in a spirit of 
worship of Uvara is also advocated. Thus, 
Vedanta, in its three aspects of Dvaita (Dual¬ 
ism), Visista-advaita (Qualified Non-dual¬ 
ism), and Advaita (Pure Non-dualism), pro¬ 
vides spiritual paths for people with different 
abilities and aptitudes which can be adopted 
by people professing different religions as 
well. 

We may say that the Vedic theological 
approach, with a Personal God, represents 
Dvaita; the Purusa-Sukta stage, with the entire 
Cosmic Universe as His body, represents the 
Visista-advaita; and the philosophical ap¬ 
proach, with the Trans-personal Spiritual Re¬ 
ality, the Advaita. 

In a letter to Alasinga Perumal on 6 May 
1895, Swami Vivekananda pointed out the 
universality and versatility of Vedanta: 
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Now I will tell you my discovery. All 
of religion is contained in the Vedanta, 
that is, in the three stages of the Vedanta 
philosophy, the Dvaita, Vishishtadvaita 
and Advaita; one comes after the other. 
These are the three stages of spiritual 
growth in man. Each one is necessary. This 
is the essential of religion: the Vedanta, 
applied to the various ethnic customs and 
creeds of India, is Hinduism. The first 
stage, i.e. Dvaita, applied to the ideas of 
the ethnic groups of Europe, is Christian¬ 
ity; as applied to the Semitic groups, Mo¬ 
hammedanism. The Advaita, as applied in 
its Yoga-perception form, is Buddhism 
etc. Now by religion is meant the Vedanta; 
the applications must vary according to 
the different needs, surroundings, and 
other circumstances of different nations. 
You will find that although the philoso¬ 
phy is the same, the Shaktas, Shaivas, etc. 
apply it each to their own special cult and 
forms. Now, in your journal [Brahmavadin, 
Madras] ... preach the philosophy, the 
spiritual part, and let people suit it to their 
own forms.^ 

III. The Development of the 
Vedanta System 

Thus the Vedantic thought, beginning 
with the Rg-Veda, gradually developed into 
the comprehensive and grand Vedanta in the 
Upanishads, with Advaita as its 'swaying 
spire'. Bhagavan Badarayana systematized 
this Vedantic philosophy in his famous Sutras 
(Threads', i.e., concize aphoristic statements) 
known as the Vedanta-Sutras or the Brahma- 
Sutras (also Sdriraka-Sutras), basing on its sub¬ 
ject-matter (&driraka refers to the Atman 
within). It was given to the great and illustri¬ 
ous Acharya Shankara to place this Vedanta 
philosophy on the firm foundations — the 
Prasthdna-traya (the 'Three broad and solid 


3. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, vols. 1 to 8, 
1989; vol. 9,1997), vol. 5, pp. 81-2. [Hereafter 
CW.j 


Foundations'), namely, &ruti (the Vedas with 
the Upanishads), the Brahma-Sutras, and the 
Bhagavad-Gitd —, by writing profound and in¬ 
tegrative commentaries on them, harmoniz¬ 
ing all its aspects and systematizing them 
rationally. 

Acharya Shankara possessed a rational 
and scientific mind. He knew that any phi¬ 
losophy, to be valid, must fulfil three criteria: 
(1) It must be based on facts; (2) It must be 
rationally presented; and, (3) It must be veri¬ 
fiable in experience. Then only it will be true 
and practical. So, he took the basis of Advaita 
philosophy—the spiritual truths realized and 
revealed by the Rishis in the Upanishads—as 
the hypothesis; the rational system based on 
them and inculcated in the Brahma-Sutras, re¬ 
solving all objections and contradictions, by 
Badarayana, and reinforced by his own pow¬ 
erful reasoning and appeal to experience, as 
the basis for presentation; and, for verifica¬ 
tion through personal experience by others as 
the clinching proof, he resorted to the Bha- 
gavad-Gttd, which delineates, for the realiza¬ 
tion of the spiritual truths inculcated in the 
Upanishads, several Yogic paths suited to 
people with different abilities and aptitudes. 
In the invocatory verses of the Gita, the work 
has been characterized as 'showering the 
elixir of Advaita' {Advaita-amrta-varsinl), and 
it has been compared to the nectarean milk 
yielded by the Upanishads as the cows, with 
Bhagavan Sri Krishna Himself as the cowherd 
milking the Upanishadic-cows. Hence, the 
Gita has acquired the epithet 'Bhagavad-Gitd'. 
The Upanishads give us the Vedanta, i.e. 
Brahma-VidydiAtma-Vidyd — the facts and 
theories about the Spiritual Reality; and the 
Gitd gives us the Yogas, the practical methods 
of realizing them. As such the Gitd is known 
as the Yoga-sdstra or Sddhana-sdstra (the Sci¬ 
ence of Yoga or Practical Application to real¬ 
ize the Truth). As the Gitd harmonizes the 
different ideals and paths, it is also called the 
Samanvaya-sdstra (Science of Harmony). 

Sri Shankara emphasizes over and over 
again in his works that the Self or Atman has 
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to be realized through &ruti (Revelation in the 
Vedas), Yukti (Reasoning) and Svanubhuti 
(One's own experience). Corresponding to 
these three aspects, the Vedas themselves in¬ 
culcate the method of &ravana (Listening to 
the spiritual truths in the Sruti), Manana (Re¬ 
flection on them through reasoning), and Ni- 
didhyasana (Concentrated practice to realize 
them).^ The modem scientific principles of 
collection and classification of facts, hypothe¬ 
sis based on them, and experimental verifica- 


4. Acharya Shankara says in the Vivekacudamani: 
'In the realization of the Atman, the Exist¬ 
ence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, through the 
breaking of one's connection with the bond¬ 
age of Avidya or Ignorance, the Scriptures, 
reasoning and the words of the Guru are the 
proofs, while one's own experience gained by 
concentrating the mind is the ultimate proof. 
...Knowledge of the Atman to others is a 
mere inference. The Gurus as well as the 
Scriptures instruct the disciple standing 
aloof; while the man of realization crosses 
Avidya (his ignorance of Truth) through illu¬ 
mination alone... -Himself knowing his indi¬ 
visible Self through his own realization, and 
thus becoming perfect, a man should stand 
face to face with the Atman, with his mind 
free from all doubts and contradictions' 
(verses 474-7). 'Realizing thy Self as the Self 
of all beings by means of Scripture, reasoning, 
and thy own realization, do away with thy 
superimposition (that you are the body)' 
(^rutyd, yuktyd, svdnubhiityd jndtvd sdrvdtmyam 
dtmanah.... verse281). 

5. 'O Maitreyi, dear, this Atman is to be seen; it 
must be heard about from the Scripture, 
should be reflected upon, and must be real¬ 
ized through concentrated practice. By per¬ 
fectly realizing this Atman, O dear one, by 
seeing, by hearing, by reflection, all this mani¬ 
fested phenomena becomes known' {Atmd vd 
are drastavyah, srotavyo, mantavyo, nididhydsi- 
tauyak. Atmano vd are darsanena, ^ravanena, 
matyd vijndnena idam sarvam viditam — 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, IV.5). 


tion, reflect these very methods. 

Thus, Acharya Shankara established the 
unshakable Advaita system on rational and 
scientific lines based on the Prasthdna-traya, 
which has been drawing encomiums from 
saints and savants alike, both in the East and 
the West. Many have realized and confirmed 
the Advaitic Truths from ages past to the 
present days. 

IV. Swami Vivekananda and 
Advaita Vedanta 

Vedanta has been ruling the minds and 
hearts of people in India for scores of centu¬ 
ries; and now, in its Advaitic form, it is per¬ 
meating the West and other parts of the world 
as well, as a result of the great work of Swami 
Vivekananda in spreading the Vedanta in the 
context of modem science all over the world 
towards the end of the last century. Vedanta 
is highly and very aptly relevant in this age, 
and is also a necessary corrective to the lop¬ 
sided materialistic outlook of modem sci¬ 
ence.^ 

The great Buddha taught Advaita in his 
own spiritual way, though his approach was 
negative and exclusive — Neti, Neti. Ama- 
rasimha of the 4th century, in his lexico¬ 
graphic work Amarakosa, gives 'Advayavddi' as 
one of Buddha's epithets. Acharya Shankara 
established the philosophy of Advaita on ra¬ 
tional and scientific lines in a positive all-in¬ 
clusive way — /fi, Iti, showing that Brahman 
Itself appears as Isvara, the Souls and the uni¬ 
verse (Uvara-JJva-Jagat) by virtue of Its Mdyd- 
power, and everyone can realize Brahman as 
the Self within (Atman). And it was given to 
Swami Vivekananda to establish Advaita in 
the modern scientific context and bring out its 
practical beneficial implications to lift up the 


6. For a detailed treatment of this subject, see 
this author's books: Vedanta in the Context of 
Modern Science (A Comparative Study) (Mum¬ 
bai: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1997); and Ve¬ 
danta, the Science of Integral Reality, Vis-a-Vis 
Modern Science (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1998). 
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life of mankind and resolve its conflicts on the 
basis of the unity of existence, and the solidar¬ 
ity and divinity of humanity. Swamiji inte¬ 
grated in his life and thought, 'the heart of the 
Buddha and the intellect of Shankara'. He de¬ 
clared, 7 have a message to the West, as Buddha 
had a message to the East', and delivered that 
message with the Buddha's compassion, bas¬ 
ing it on Advaita, rationally and scientifically 
established by Shankara, and realized and 
demonstrated in the present age in the life of 
his Guru Sri Ramakrishna, the prophet of 
Divinity and religious harmony; under his 
guidance, he himself realized the Advaita in 
all its bearings. Vivekananda sang of Sri 
Ramakrishna in a hymn, 

I take refuge in Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Great Guru, the physician for the ailments 
of the -world, whose mind is ever estab¬ 
lished in Advaita, who wears externally 
the luminous vesture of devotion in life 
and expressions, and is ever engaged in 
wonderful activities that bring peace and 
joy to mankind.^ 

At the very commencement of his work 
in America, in his Taper on Hinduism' pre¬ 
sented at the World Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago in September 1893, Swamiji men¬ 
tioned about the 'high spiritual flights of the 
Vedanta philosophy, of which the latest discoveries 
of science seem like echoes'. 

In a letter to Alasinga Perumal on 17Feb- 
ruary 1896 from New York, Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda declared: 

The dry, abstract Advaita must become 
living — poetic — in everyday life; out of 
hopelessly intricate mythology must 
come concrete moral forms; and out of 
bewildering Yogi-ism must come the most 
scientific and practical psychology — and 
all this must be put in a form so that a child 
may grasp it. That is my life's work.^ 

And all through his extensive lectures, talks, 
and classes in the West as well as in India, and 


7. Cf. CW,vol.8,p.l75. 

8. CW, vol. 5, pp. 104-5. 


also in his writings and letters, he never failed 
to point out the rational and scientific charac¬ 
ter of Indian thought, especially of Advaita 
Vedanta and the Yogas. He emphasized their 
role in the uplift of humanity and in meeting 
the challenges of materialism and atheism. 
He pointed out that these were not only in 
harmony with modem science, but also gave 
support to ethics and religion and harmo¬ 
nized their different points of view. 

In his letter to Mohammed Sarfaraz Hus¬ 
sain of Almora on 16 June 1898, Vivekananda 
pointed out: 

Whether we call it Vedantism or any 
ism, the tmth is that Advaitism is the last 
word of religion and thought and the only 
position from which one can look upon all 
religions and sects with love. I believe it is 
the religion of the future enlightened hu¬ 
manity. 

Being the totality of Reality, Advaita has a 
receptive and harmonious outlook towards 
different expressions and view-points, and is 
not opposed to any. The great 
Gaudapadacarya, the grand-Guru of Sri 
Shankara, has pointed out in his Mdndukya- 
Kdrikd 

Advaitam parama-artho hi, 

Dvaitarh tat bheda ucyate; 

Paraspararh virudhyantc, 
taih ayarfi na virudhyate. 

Advaita, the Non-dual Reality, verily is the 
Supreme Truth, and all Dvaita (the diialistic 
systems) are modes of its phenomenal expres¬ 
sion. The Dualists, seeking to establish their 
ozvn systems, come to conflict among them¬ 
selves, bufthe Advaita has no conflict with any 
of them. 

In his lecture on The Mission of the Ve¬ 
danta' at Kumbhakonam in South India in 
1897, pointing out the harmony between Ve¬ 
danta and Science, Vivekananda said: 

It seems clear that the conclusions of 
modem materialistic science can be ac¬ 
ceptable, harmoniously with their relig- 


9. CW, vol. 6, p. 415. 
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ion, only to the Vedantins or Hindus as 
they are called. It seems clear that modem 
materialism can hold its own and at the 
same time approach spirituality by taking 
up the conclusions of the Vedanta. It 
seems to us, and to all who care to know, 
that the conclusions of modem science are 
the very conclusions of the Vedanta 
reached ages ago; only, in modern ^ience 
they are written in the language of matter. 
This then is another claim of the Vedanta 
upon modern Western minds, its rational¬ 
ity, the wonderful rationalism of the Ve¬ 
danta. I have myself been told by some of 
the best Western scientific minds of the 
day, how wonderfully rational the conclu¬ 
sions of the Vedanta are. I know one of 
them personally who scarcely has time to 
eat his meal or go out of his laboratory, but 
who yet would stand by the hour to attend 
my lectures on the Vedanta; for, as he 
expresses it, they are so scientific, they so 
exactly harmonize with the aspirations of 
the age and with the conclusions to which 
modern science is coming at the present 
time.^^ 

V. The Advaita Ashrama — 

Its conception and practical shape 
It is this rational and scientific aspect of 
Vedanta, especially Advaita Vedanta, pre¬ 
sented by Vivekananda, which enquires into 
a Trans-personal Infinite Spiritual Reality, 
while providing for a Personal God of relig¬ 
ion on the phenomenal plane for devotion 
and adoration, that appealed to the modem 
minds of the scientific West, who were tired 
of the dogmatism of Semetic religious faiths 
in the West. Many became the admirers of his 
thought, and some became intimate disciples, 
ready to dedicate themselves to the propaga¬ 
tion of Advaitic ideals. Among these good 
and dedicated Western admirers and disci¬ 
ples were the Hale family of Chicago, Mrs. 
Ole Bull, Miss Josephine MacLeod, Miss 
Christine Greenstidel, Miss S.E. Waldo, Mrs. 


Funke, Mrs. Bagley, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Leggett, Charles Lyson, Leon Landsberg, and 
several others from U.S.A., and J.J. Goodwin, 
Miss Henrietta Muller, Mr, E.T. Sturdy, Miss 
Margaret Noble, Capt. and Mrs. J.H. Sevier, 
and others from England. They were highly 
devoted to him and his teachings. Goodwin 
took shorthand notes and reproduced 
Swamiji's lectures and talks; Capt. and Mrs. 
Sevier left with Swamiji for India in December 
1896 to assist in his work; they were followed 
a little later by Miss Margaret Noble and Miss 
Christine Greenstidel. 

Finding this great enthusiasm among 
the Westerners in general, and among the 
Western disciples who were ready to follow 
him, the thought began to arise in the mind of 
Swami Vivekananda to establish an Ashrama 
in the cool of the Himalayas for the cultiva¬ 
tion of Advaita, where his Western disciples 
and admirers could stay and carry on their 
SMhana (Spiritual Practice) free from the heat 
of the plains of India. 

It was in June 1896 that the Seviers first 
attended his lectures in London. 'What was 
the surprise of the devoted couple to find, on 
comparing notes, that when hearing the 
Swami they had each felt intuitively and si¬ 
multaneously: "This is the man and this is the 
philosophy that we have been seeking in vain 
all through our life!" What appealed to them 
most was the Advaita philosophy; but the 
personality of the Swami also captivated 
them. The very first time they met him in 
private, he addressed Mrs. Sevier as 
"Mother" and asked her, "Would you not like 
to come to India? I will give you of my best 
realizations."'^^ Capt. and Mrs. Sevier dis¬ 
posed of most of their belongings and were 
ready to go with Swamiji to India when he 
was preparing to leave for India. 

In July 1896, Capt. and Mrs. Sevier and 
Miss Henrietta Muller planned a tour and a 


11. The Life of Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama, 1981), vol. 2, p. 113. [Hereaf¬ 
ter Life,] 


10. CW, voI.3,p. 185. 
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holiday on the Continent (Europe) for provid¬ 
ing rest to Swamiji from his strenuous work 
and exertion. It was when they were touring 
in the Alpine regions of Switzerland that the 
idea of an Ashrama in the Himalayas for the 
dedicated Westerners began to take shape in 
Swamiji's mind. 

It was in these Himalayas of Europe 
that the Swami spoke to those who were 
to be the founders of the Advaita Ashrama 
and to dedicate their lives to it, of his cher¬ 
ished dream of establishing a monastery 
in the heart of his own beloved Himalayas. 
Even before starting on this tour, he had 
written from London to the Hale sisters (of 
Chicago): T am going with three English 
friends to the Swiss Hills. Later on, to¬ 
wards the end of winter I expect to go to 
India with some English friends who are 
going to live in my monastery there, 
which, by the by, is in the air yet. It is 
struggling to materialize somewhere in 
the Himalayas.' Now in the Alpine snows 
he cried: 'Oh, I long for such a monastery 
where I can retire from the labours of my 
life and pass the rest of my days in medi¬ 
tation. It will be the centre for work and 
meditation, where my Indian and Western 
disciples can live together. I shall train 
them as workers, the former to go out as 
preachers of Vedanta to the West, and the 
latter to devote their lives to the good of 
India.' A thought, something akin to a 
vision, also crossed the minds of the 
Seviers; and the Captain, speaking for 
himself and his wife exclaimed, 'We must 
have such a monastery!' At the time, it 
seemed only a passing remark, but as the 
months went by, those words spoken in 
the midst of the Alps were seen to have 
been prophetic. So deep had the idea sunk 
into the hearts of these two disciples that 
within three years the Swami's great de¬ 
sire was fulfilled through their practical 
help and co-operation.^ 

The idea and need of having a monas¬ 


tery in a cool, secluded region of the Hi¬ 
malayas, where East and West could meet 
on an equal footing of love and unity of 
purpose, exchange with each other their 
own highest ideals and practise the Ad¬ 
vaita teaching were much in the Swami's 
thought. He had written that this monas¬ 
tery must be about 7,000 feet above sea- 
level, since he did not want to make it too 
difficult for his Western disciples coming 
to work for his cause in India, by forcing 
on them the Indian mode of living in the 
fiery heat of the plains. On his tours he had 
himself looked for a suitable site in the 
hills in and around Dharmashala, Murree, 
Srinagar, Dehra Dim, and the town of Al- 
mora, but had found nothing to answer 
satisfactorily to his purpose. When he 
went to Kashmir, he left the matter in the 
hands of Capt. and Mrs. Sevier. With 
Swami Swarupananda (his young Indian 
disciple, and new Editor of the Prabiiddha 
Bharata), they made a tour into the interior 
of Almora District. In the course of an 
extensive and diligent search they came 
on the beautiful estate of Mayavati with its 
thickly wooded hills, spread over an area 
ranging from 6,000 to 7,000 feet elevation, 
the site for the Ashrama being at 6,400 feet. 
It was fifty miles east of Almora and com¬ 
manded a magnificent view of the snow 
ranges in a crescent. They decided at once 
that it was the spot for starting the pro¬ 
posed Advaita Ashrama and having a per¬ 
manent home for the Prabuddha Bharata. 
The purchase was promptly made (from 
the estate owner, one Mr. McGregor) and 
they established it as their retreat on March 19, 
1899, the day on zohich the birth anniversary 
of Sri Ranmkrishna zvas publicly celebrated 
that year. The Advaita Ashrama zvas founded 
zoith the full-hearted blessings of ^Szoami 
Vivekananda and under his guidance. 

The Prabuddha Bharata, which had been 
started in Madras in July 1896 under the edi¬ 
torship of the young talented Rajam Iyer, was 


13 


12. Life, vol. 2, pp. 117-8. 


13. Life, vol. 2, p. 431. 
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transferred to Almora, on Rajam Iyer's pre¬ 
mature death, under the editorship of Swami 
Swarupananda, and was run from 
Thompson House' with the help of the 
Seviers. The first issue came out in August 
1898. They had acquired a hand-press for 
printing purposes. On the journal's transfer 
to Almora, Swamiji had sent them a poem for 
encouragement in August 1898 with the title 
'To the Awakened India' (i.e. Prabuddha 
Bharata) from Srinagar in Kashmir. We quote 
a few verses from it here as they are signifi¬ 
cant for the Advaita ideal: 

Once more awake! 

For sleep it was, not death, 
to bring thee life 

Anew, and rest to lotus-eyes for visions 
Daring yet. The world in need awaits, 

O Truth! 

No death for thee! 

Resume thy march. 

With gentle feet that would not break the 
Peaceful rest even of the roadside dust 
That lies so low. Yet strong and steady. 
Blissful, bold, and free. Awakener, ever 
Forward! Speak thy stirring words. 

Thy home is gone, 

Where loving hearts had brought thee up 
and 

Watched with joy thy growth. 

But Fate is strong— 

This is the law—all things come back 
to the source 

They sprung, their strength to renew. 

Then start afresh 

From the land of thy birth, 
where vast cloud-belted 
Snows do bless and put their strength 
in thee. 

For working wonders new. The heavenly 
River tune thy voice to her own 
immortal song; 

Deodar shades give thee eternal peace. 

♦ # # 

Then speak, O Love! 

Before thy gentle voice serene, behold how 
Visions melt and fold on fold of dreams 


Departs to void, till Truth and Truth alone 
In all its glory shines— 

And tell the world— 

Awake, arise, and dream no more! 

This is the land of dreams, where Karma 
Weaves unthreaded garlands 
with our thoughts 

Of flowers sweet or noxious, and none 
Has root or stem, being born in naught, 
which 

The softest breath of Txuth drives back to 
Primal nothingness. Be bold, and face 
The Truth! Be one with it! 

Let visions cease. 

Or, if you cannot, dream but truer dreams. 
Which are Eternal Love and Service Free.^^ 
On the establishment of the Advaita 
Ashrama, the press too was moved to 
Mayavati forthwith. 

In certain aspects the Advaita Ashrama 
is unique among the institutions started un¬ 
der the inspiration of Swami Vivekananda. 
The following lines, which he wrote to the 
joint-founders of the Ashrama, set forth its 
ideals and principles. 

In Whom is the Universe, Who is in the 
Universe, Who is the Universe; in Whom 
is the Soul, Who is in the Soul, Who is the 
Soul of Man; knowing Him — and there¬ 
fore the Universe — as our Self, alone 
extinguishes all fear, brings an end to mis¬ 
ery and leads to Infinite Freedom. Wher¬ 
ever there has been expansion in love or 
progress in well-being, of individuals or 
numbers, it has been through the percep¬ 
tion, realization, and the practicalization 
of the Eternal Truth — The Oneness of All 
Beings, 'Dependence is misery. Inde¬ 
pendence is happiness.' The Advaita is the 
only system which gives unto man com¬ 
plete possession of himself, takes off all 
dependence and its associated supersti¬ 
tions, thus making us brave to suffer, 
brave to do, and in the long run attain to 
Absolute Freedom. 


14. CW, vol. 4, pp. 387-9. 
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Hitherto it has not been possible to 
preach this Noble Truth entirely free from 
the settings of dualistic weakness; this 
alone, we are convinced, explains why it 
has not been more operative and useful to 
mankind at large. 

To give this ONE TRUTH a freer and 
fuller scope in elevating the lives of indi¬ 
viduals and leavening the mass of man¬ 
kind, we start this Advaita Ashrama on 
the Himalayan heights, the land of its first 
expiration. 

Here it is hoped to keep Advaita free 
from all superstitions and weakening con¬ 
taminations. Here will be taught and prac¬ 
tised nothing but the Doctrine of Unity, 
pure and simple; and though in entire 
sympathy wi^ all other systems, this 
Ashrama is dedicated to Advaita and Ad¬ 
vaita alone. 

In this Ashrama there is no external wor¬ 
ship of God by means of images, pictures, or 
symbols, nor any religious ceremony or rit¬ 
ual, except the Viraja Homa (Purificatory Sac¬ 
rifice for ordaining a monk) — not even the 
worship of Sri Ramakrishna, the Great Guru, 
which is central in the life of the other monas¬ 
tic centres of the Ramakrishna Order.^^ 

Before he left on his second visit to the 
West in June 1899, Swami Vivekananda, in 
response to a request, agreed to send four of 


15. Life, vol. 2, p. 432; CW, vol. 5, pp. 435-6. 

16. It may be noted that it is for the first time in 
history that Swami Vivekananda conceived 
of an Advaita Ashrama. Though Acharya 
Shankara and others have established Maths 
for the cultivation of Advaita, they were not 
called 'Advaita Ashramas', but 'Shankara 
Maths'. They also practise dualistic disci¬ 
plines. After the establishment of the Advaita 
Ashrama by Swamiji, in the Ramakrishna Or¬ 
der, two other Advaita Ashramas have come 
into being, one at Varanasi (1902) and the 
other at Kalady (1936) in Kerala. But they 
follow dualistic method with temples for the 
worship of Sri Ramakrishna. 


his disciples to help in the work of the 
Ashrama to assist Swami Swarupananda and 
the Seviers. Within a week of his departure, 
Swamis Sachchidananda (senior), Viraja- 
nanda and Vimalananda, and Brahmachari 
Harendranath, left Belur Math to take up en¬ 
thusiastically their new duties, which, then, 
were mainly the repair/construction of a 
building for the monks, road-making, agri¬ 
cultural work, and helping in the publication 
of the journal. 

It may be mentioned that the Mayavati 
area was a tea-estate. Fruits common in cold 
regions like apples, apricots, naspatis (pears), 
etc. grew plentifully, and the forests all 
around were full of pine, oak, and rhododen¬ 
dron trees full of crimson flowers, as though 
the forest were on fire. Bears, tigers, and other 
wild animals frequented the area. All types of 
birds flocked the area with their chirping, 
cooing, and call, often very sweet. Heavy 
snowfall was usual in winter. 

Mayavati has its charm both for its Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama with the peaceful atmosphere 
and stately Deodars and the famous snow- 
clad Himalayan peaks, forming a big crescent 
around Mayavati at a distance. Mrs. Sevier 
lived there for many years, and her residence 
with the stately Deodars in front was known 
as 'Mother’s Bungalow', 

The Ashrama was situated in a forest, 
and the nearest small village Phurti was about 
4 kms. away, and the small market town of 
Lohaghat about 5 kms. further on from 
Phurti. In another direction, the Tehsil town 
Champavat was about 9 kms. away. There 
were no regular roads, but only bridle-paths 
till recently. In due course, a small dispensary 
[which is now a hospital] was established 
with a few beds as a work of service to the 
villagers in the hills and it is very popular. 
Guest-houses have come up to accommodate 
the constant flow of visitors from all parts of 
India and abroad. 

VI. Swami Vivekananda's 
visit to Mayavati 

Capt. Sevier laid down his life of service 
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and SMham at Mayavati on 28 October 1900. 
Swami Vivekananda paid a visit to Mayavati 
to console Mrs. Sevier and encourage the in¬ 
mates of the Ashrama. He was still in the West 
during his second trip and had hastened to 
India because his mind had been telling him 
that Mr. Sevier was seriously ill; moreover he 
wanted to meet him anyhow. Qn arrival at 
Belur Math (near Calcutta) on 9 December 
1900, he learnt of the passing away of his 
beloved disciple. He left Calcutta on 27 De¬ 
cember to go to Mayavati though it was se¬ 
vere winter and the journey from Kathgodam 
to Mayavati in the hills would be hazardous, 
with heavy snow fall and rain in the season. 
Kathgodam, the nearest railway station, was 
sixty-five miles away. But he was determined 
to go, and the enterprising inmates of the 
Advaita Ashrama managed his journey mak¬ 
ing the needed arrangements under the lead¬ 
ership of Swami Virajananda, who had en¬ 
gaged some dandy-mev\ and coolies at high 
rates. Swamiji arrived at Kathgodam at mid¬ 
night on 28 December and reached Mayavati 
by stages on 3 January 1901, travelling by 
dandy in snow and rain. 

On 6 January, Swamiji wrote to Mrs. Bull 
from Mayavati: 

Mrs. Sevier is a strong woman, and has 
borne her loss quietly and bravely. ...This 
place is very, very beautiful, and they have 
made it simply exquisite. It is a huge place 
several acres in area, and is very well kept. 
...It is snowing heavily here, and I was 
caught in a blizzard on the way;... Today 
I walked over the snow uphill about a 
mile, seeing Mrs. Sevier's lands; she has 
made beautiful roads all over. Plenty of 
gardens, fields, orchards, and large for¬ 
ests, all in her land. The living houses are 
so simple, so clean, and so pretty, and 
above all so suited for the purpose,... PS. 
Kali has taken two sacrifices; the cause has 
already two European martyrs [Mr. Good¬ 
win and Capt. Sevier]. Now, it is going to 
rise up splendidly. 

Swamiji spent some fifteen eventful days 


in Mayavati giving inspiration to all. He 
wrote several articles besides letters. One day 
going round the Ashrama building, he found 
that they had set up a shrine for Sri Rama- 
krishna in a room and regular worship was 
being conducted. He said nothing at the time, 
but that evening when all were gathered 
about the fireplace, he spoke vehemently, dis¬ 
approving of ritual worship in an Advaita 
Ashrama. Tt should never have been done....' 
As a result the worship was discontinued, 
and ultimately the shrine was abolished on 
18 March 1902. Later, some inmates of the 
Ashrama referred the matter to Holy Mother, 
Sri Sarada Devi, the spiritual consort of Sri 
Ramakrishna, seeking her guidance. The 
Holy Mother supported Swamiji's view¬ 
point saying that Sri Ramakrishna was an 
Advaitin and we are all Advaitins. She wrote 
from Jayrambati in September 1902, 'One who 
is ont Gnric (Sri Ramakrishna), he is Advaita. 
Since you are all his disciples, you too are Ad- 
vaitins. 1 can emphatically say, you are surely 
Advaitava dins.... 

VII. The Development and Role of 

Advaita Ashrama 

It may be noted that the area where the 
Advaita Ashrama was established was origi¬ 
nally known as 'Mdydpat', in the name per¬ 
haps of a local folk-goddess. It conveniently 
yielded to be renamed 'Mayavati' (the Abode of 
Maya), Mdyd being a feminine word in San¬ 
skrit. Mayavati has a great significance for 
Advaita. The Advaitic (Non-dual) Trans-per¬ 
sonal Infinite Brahman manifests on the phe¬ 
nomenal plane as the Universe and its beings 
through Its innate Mdyd-Vower (Mdyd-$akti), 
symbolizing the spread of Advaitic ideas all 
over the world from Mayavati, the Abode of 
Maya. 

With small beginnings, the Advaita sap¬ 
ling planted at Mayavati by Swamiji, has, in 
due course, grown into a mighty Sandtana- 
Asvaltha (the Eternal Cosmic-Tree) of the 


17. CW, vol. 5, pp. 151-2. 

18. Life, vol. 2, p. 572. 
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Katha Upanisad (VLl), representing Brahman, 
spreading its branches in the form of pro¬ 
found spiritual thoughts all over the world. It 
started with publishing the Prabiiddha Bharata 
and some small booklets with a small hand- 
press. Gradually, after the passing away of 
Swamiji, the Ashrama collected and publish¬ 
ed The Life ofSwami Vivekananda by his East¬ 
ern and Western Disciples in four volumes in 
its first edition, and also the first edition of The 
Complete Works of Swami Viveka7ta7tda in four 
volumes (which has now grown into nine 
volumes) to which Sister Nivedita (Miss Mar¬ 
garet Noble) wrote a masterly and inspiring 
Introduction. In due course, the publications 
and the journal grew so much in quantity and 
quality, that the necessity of shifting the pub¬ 
lication department of Prabuddha Bharata to 
Calcutta was keenly felt and was given effect 
to in 1924. However, the editorial department 
of the Prabuddha Bharata has been maintained 
at Mayavati all along. It is actively continuing 
there, and has become known all over the 
world. The Advaita Ashrama branch at Cal¬ 
cutta has become one of the leading publish¬ 
ers in English of the Ramakrishna Order lit¬ 
erature and the works on Vedanta and other 
scriptural texts in English and in Sanskrit 
with English translations. The Prabuddha 
Bharata completed its one hundred years in 
1996 .^^ 

In his Introduction to the pamphlet re- 


19. The Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, had several 
illustrious Presidents like Swami Swaru- 
pananda, Virajananda, Madhavananda, and 
others, who also edited the Prabuddha Bharata. 
Besides these, the journal had some eminent 
editors like Swami Ashokananda, and others. 
They all ably accomplished the admirable 
growth and development of the Ashrama and 
the journal. Both the Ashrama and the journal 
are now well known all over the world in the 
relevant circles. A good number of monks 
who went to preach Vedanta in the West and 
made their mark had worked in the Advaita 
Ashrama, especially in the early days. 


cording Swami Vivekananda's address at the 
Harvard University at Boston on 'Vedanta 
Philosophy' in March 1896, Reverend E.C. 
Everett, Dean of the Harvard Divine School, 
wrote: 

...We occidentals busy ourselves with 
the manifold. We can, however, have no 
understanding of the manifold, if we have 
no sense of the One in which the manifold 
exists. The reality of the One is the truth 
which the East may well teach us! and We 
owe a debt of gratitude to Vivekananda 
that he has taught this lesson so effec¬ 
tively. 

We thus see the importance of Advaita 
to mankind in several aspects of life and to 
elevate it to divinity. Advaita was realized 
and the philosophy based on it was evolved 
in the Vedic days in the Himalayas, which is 
presided over by the all-renouncing benefi¬ 
cent Shiva. He appears as the Daksim777urti, 
teaching the highest Vedic Truths to the sages 
in silent meditation. It is significant that in 
modern times, under the guidance of the mas¬ 
ter of Advaita, the sage of Dakshineswar, the 
Great Guru Sri Ramakrishna, Advaita is to be 
spread all over the world for the all-round 
good of mankind by the Advaita Ashrama 
located in the Himalayas. It was established 
by Vivekananda, the great disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna, considered the very embodi¬ 
ment of Shiva {Murta-Mahesvara), the master 
of Renunciation and Discrimination (Vivcka). 
From here will go waves of the highest 
thought which will in due course flood the 
whole world with the nectarean showers of 
Advaita {Advaita-a7nrta-varsa), even as the 
Bha}^avad-Gitd is declared to do. Now it is 
going to rise up splendidly', Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda has predicted. □ 




Grasping the Essentials 


SWAMI ADISWARANANDA 


Szvami Adiszvarananda, Spiritual Leader of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, Nezv 
York, zvas previoushj the Editor cf Prabuddha Bharata. In this very illuminating article 
the learned Szvami highlights those essentials of spiritual practice adhering to ivhich one 
qualifies oneself to be called spiritual. Says he, 'Vedanta says that the root cause of all human 
problems is spiritual and offers spiritual solutions. It seeks to discover the spiritual truth 
often lost in the ivilderness of superstitions, dogmas, and myths. It maintains that there zvill 
be nothing nezv if all the people of the zvorld convert to Hinduism, or Christianity, Islam, 
Buddhism, or any other religion. But certainly the zvorld zvill be a different place if some rise 
above the zvalls of the non-essentials cf religion and realize the essential truth. If Vedanta 
disturbs some, it is because its viezvpoints challenge their prejudices and illusions. 
Knozvledge of the essentials of Vedanta may be chimerical to those ivho are deluded by the 
trinkets and glitter of the zvorld, but it is of utmost importance to the spiritual seekers zoho 
strive for the real truth.' 


The Essential and the Nonessential 

The exhortation of Vedanta is: grasp the 
essentials. Vedanta is neither a speculative 
philosophy that indulges in endless sophis¬ 
tries, nor a teaching that promises miraculous 
solutions to the problems of life. It offers 
guidelines that are tested and verified. The 
spiritual guidelines of Vedanta are prag¬ 
matic, scientific and universal. They are prag¬ 
matic because they are problem solving; sci¬ 
entific because they can be verified by per¬ 
sonal experience; and universal in that they 
apply to all, regardless of place and time. 
Vedanta invites critical inquiry, encourages 
honest doubt, and provides realistic explana¬ 
tions of the mysteries of spiritual quest. 

According to Vedanta, spiritual quest 
has four parts: direct perception, philosophy, 
mythology, and rituals. Direct perception is 
the essential part of spiritual quest. Swami 
Vivekananda describes this essential as the 
following: 

Each soul is potentially divine. The goal is 
to manifest this Divinity within by con¬ 
trolling nature, external and internal. Do 
this either by work, or worship, or psychic 
control, or philosophy — by one, or more. 


or all of these — and be free. This is the 
whole of religion. Doctrines, or dogmas, 
or rituals, or books, or temples, or forms, 
are but secondary details.^ 

Spiritual quest becomes meaningless when 
the essential part is forgotten or ignored. 

The second part, philosophy, is an at¬ 
tempt to give us an intellectual under¬ 
standing of spiritual truth based on pure rea¬ 
son. But pure reason requires a pure mind, 
which is so rare. Too often philosophical rea¬ 
soning lapses into rationalization. Reason is 
invoked to justify our preconceived notions. 
Such reasoning moves in a circle, creates 
doubt, and never arrives at finality. Some say 
that philosophy teaches us to feel unhappy 
intelligently! The so-called rationalistic analy¬ 
sis of life yields conclusions that are uncertain 
and tentative. The human mind is never sure 
of its own judgements and convictions. All we 


1. Vivekananda: The Yoga and Other Works, ed. 
Swami Nikhilananda (New York, Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center, 1996), p. 575. 
The Complete Works of Szvami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 1, 
p. 124 [Hereafter, Complete Works.] 
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can trust about the human mind is that we 
cannot trust it. Even Darwin had doubts 
about human judgement. According to one 
writer: 

Darwin himself confessed to an 'inward 
conviction' that the universe was not the 
result of chance. 'But then/ he added, 
'with me the horrid doubt always arises 
whether the convictions of man's mind, 
which has been developed from the mind 
of lower animals, are of any value or at all 
trustworthy. Would any one trust in the 
convictions of a monkey's mind, if there 
are any convictions in such a mind?'^ 

The third part of spiritual quest, mythol¬ 
ogy, seeks to describe the indescribable Ulti¬ 
mate Truth through stories and anecdotes. 
The literal-minded overlook this fact and 
miss the real meaning of myths. In the Bible 
one reads that Jesus fed the multitude with 
five loaves and two fish. Some wonder how 
that was possible. Others speculate that per¬ 
haps those who came to see Jesus on that day 
brought their own lunch! The follower of Ve¬ 
danta sees the event in a different light: By 
coming near Jesus, all forgot about food and 
drink and were fully satisfied with whatever 
little food they received from Jesus. The es¬ 
sential message here is the infinite dimension 
of Jesus' personality, not the details of the 
number of loaves and fish. 

The fourth part consists of rituals. Ritu¬ 
als are symbolic observances to invoke con¬ 
centration of mind. The offerings of fruits, 
flowers, candle, and incense, the practising of 
certain postures, and so forth, are external 
expressions of the internal worship. Unthink¬ 
ing observance of rituals has no meaning un¬ 
less the seeker is able to grasp their real pur¬ 
pose. 

Philosophy, mythology, and rituals 
serve only as husks that protect and preserve 


2. 'Darwin and Religion' by John C. Greene in 
Science Ponders Religion, ed. Harlow Shapely 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1960), p. 273. 


the kernel of spiritual truth. None of them can 
silence doubt and give certainty of faith, 
which calls for direct perception. 

The Essential Nature of Direct Perception 

Direct perception is more than blind be¬ 
lief, intellectual understanding, or emotional 
thrill. Blind belief lacks the support of either 
reason or experience, and so cannot silence 
doubt. Intellectual understanding based 
solely on reason cannot withstand the stresses 
of circumstances that are always unpre¬ 
dictable. Emotion by itself supplies the seeker 
with feeling or passion but can make him 
wander into dark alleys or up dead ends. To 
protect the seeker from possible self-decep¬ 
tion, Vedanta lays down three criteria of 
Truth: testimony of scriptures, which serves 
as a working hypothesis; positive reasoning 
that seeks to separate the essential from the 
non-essential; and direct perception, which 
provides certainty of faith. When all three 
point to the same conclusion, the seeker may 
be assured that he has realized the whole 
Truth. In order to free the mind from the 
pitfalls of rationalization and emotionalism, 
rigorous mental disciplines are prescribed so 
that the seeker may be well grounded in de¬ 
tachment, not only from the external world 
but also from his blind loyalty to concepts and 
ideas. 

The Essential Tests of Direct Perception 

Vedanta gives three tests of direct per¬ 
ception. First, it is never negated or super¬ 
seded by any subsequent experience. Second, 
it does not contradict reason. The ultimate 
Truth is never irrational. And third, it is al¬ 
ways conducive to the welfare of all beings. 
Direct perception transforms the seeker for¬ 
ever. His moments of mystical intuition, or 
his ecstasies and trances, dreams and visions, 
cannot be taken as meaningful until they 
transform his personality forever. 

A person of such transforming direct 
perception is called a free soul. He is free, not 
from anything but in the midst of everything, 
spontaneous but not given to license. He 
never takes a false step or sets a bad example 
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to others. He looks on the pleasure and pain 
of all beings as he looks on them in himself. 
The virtues of discrimination, dispassion, 
self-control, and compassion, which he had 
practised before for purification, now become 
natural to his personality. Like a person who 
enjoys watching a magical show but does not 
consider it to be real, a person of direct per¬ 
ception of the Ultimate Reality enjoys the di¬ 
versities of the universe, knowing them to be 
not truly real. 

Direct perception of the Real is the ulti¬ 
mate fruit of spiritual quest. But the hope for 
the fruit calls for developing a root. Spiritual 
quest is like growing a tree. The soil must be 
made ready. The seed must be collected and 
planted. When the seed sprouts into a plant, 
it has to be hedged around and nurtured. In 
due time the plant develops into a healthy 
tree, bringing first fragrant flowers and then 
the fruit. The soil is the mind. The seed is the 
Ideal. Hedging around consists of orthodox 
observances and one-pointed loyalty. Nur¬ 
turing is the practice of devotion and concen¬ 
tration. Healthy growth is increasing steadi¬ 
ness in faith. The flowers are purity, self-con¬ 
trol, discrimination, and dispassion, and the 
fruit is Self-Knowledge. The essential mes¬ 
sage is that those who hope for the fruit must 
first develop the root. Concentration and 
meditation are not possible without devotion, 
and devotion does not grow unless the seeker 
has one-pointed loyalty to one Ideal, one 
teacher, and one teachmg. Those who take a 
universal approach from the beginning never 
develop a root, never grow, and never get the 
fruit. 

The Essential of Scriptures 

Scriptures are various. Philosophers and 
theologians are not unanimous in their views. 
Spiritual truth remains hidden in the cave of 
the heart. Religious traditions claim that the 
scriptures contain the revealed words of God. 
The words of the scriptures are infallible and 
are to be believed without question. History, 
however, tells us that all scriptures were writ¬ 
ten by human hands, and reflect the thoughts 


and perceptions of their human authors. Fur¬ 
thermore, many scriptures are not as ancient 
as they are thought to be, and many are of 
doubtful authenticity. While religious tradi¬ 
tions ask for unquestioning loyalty to the 
words of the scriptures, science and reason 
insist on facts that are verifiable. Vedanta 
maintains that the essential message of the 
scriptures is to be grasped by separating the 
facts from the embellishments, and the facts 
are to be verified by the scrutiny of reason and 
personal experience. According to Vedanta 
scriptures are like roadmaps or cookbooks, 
which are useful for those who want to drive 
on the highway or cook in the kitchen. They 
are unnecessary for those who are adept in 
driving or cooking, and useless for those who 
are not interested in either. 

The study of scriptures is no substitute 
for direct perception of Truth. Sankaracharya 
in his Vivekachtidamani says: 

The study of the scriptures is useless so 
long as the highest Truth is unknown, and 
it is equally useless when the highest 
Truth has already been known. The scrip¬ 
tures consisting of many words are a 
dense forest which merely causes the 
mind to ramble. Hence men of wisdom 
should earnestly set about knowing the 
true nature of the Self. For one who has 
been bitten by the serpent of ignorance, 
the only remedy is the knowledge of Brah¬ 
man. Of what avail are the Vedas and 
(other) scriptures, mantras (sacred formu¬ 
lae) and medicines to such a one? A dis¬ 
ease does not leave off if one simply utters 
the name of the medicine, without taking 
it; (similarly) without direct realization 
one cannot be liberated by the mere utter¬ 
ance of the word Brahman.^ 

Following are the words of Sri Rama- 
krishna regarding the essential message of 
the scriptures: 


3. Vivekachudamam of Sri Sankaracharya, verses 
59-62, trans. Swami Madhavananda (Cal¬ 
cutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1970), pp. 21-2. 
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One should learn the essence of the scrip¬ 
tures from the guru and then practise sad- 
hana. If one rightly follows spiritual disci¬ 
pline, then one directly sees God. The dis¬ 
cipline is said to be rightly followed only 
when one plunges in. What will a man 
gain by merely reasoning about the words 
of the scriptures? Ah, the fools! They rea¬ 
son themselves to death over information 
about the path. They never take the 
plunge. What a pity!...I vowed to the Di¬ 
vine Mother that I would kill'myself if I 
did not see God. I said to Her; 'O Mother, 
I am a fool. Please teach me what is con¬ 
tained in the Vedas, the Puranas, the Tan- 
tras, and the other scriptures.' The Mother 
said to me, 'The essence of the Vedanta is 
that Brahman alone is real and the world 
illusory.' The essence of the Gita is what 
you get by repeating the word ten times. 
It is reversed into 'tagi', which refers to 
renunciation.'^ 

The seer of Vedanta says: 

I shall tell you in half a couplet that which 
has been stated in millions of Vedanta 
books: Brahman alone is real, and the 
world illusory; man is none other than 
Brahman.^ 

'Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God,' says the Bible (Matthexo: 5.8). Com¬ 
menting on these words of Jesus, Swami 
Vivekananda says: 

This sentence alone would save mankind 
if all books and prophets were lost. This 
purity of heart will bring the vision of 


4. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, abridged edi¬ 
tion, trans. Swami Nikhilananda (New York: 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 1988), 
pp. 332 and 333. Or, The Gospel of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, trans. Swami Nikhilananda (New 
York: Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 
1992), pp. 543-4. [Hereafter, The Gospel.] 

5. Self-Knozvledge, trans. Swami Nikhilananda 
(New York: Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Cen¬ 
ter, 1989), p. 168. 


The essential message of the Upanishads is 
'Know Thyself'. According to one interpreta¬ 
tion, the story of the Bhagavad Gita is symbolic: 
Arjuna represents the individual soul, and 
Sri Krishna the Supreme Soul dwelling in 
every heart. Arjuna's chariot is the body. 
The blind King Dhritarashtra is the mind 
under the spell of ignorance, and his hun¬ 
dred sons are man's numerous evil ten¬ 
dencies. The battle, a perennial one, is be¬ 
tween the power of good and the power of 
evil. The warrior who listens to the advice 
of the Lord speaking from within will tri¬ 
umph in this battle and attain the Highest 
Good.^ 

Vedanta exhorts spiritual seekers to 
gather the essential spiritual message from 
the scriptures, then act according to it. A par¬ 
able of Sri Ramakrishna makes this point 
clear: 

One should learn the contents of the scrip¬ 
tures and then act according to their in¬ 
junctions. A man lost a letter. He couldn't 
remember where he had left it. He began 
to search for it with a lamp. After two or 
three people had searched, the letter was 
at last found. The message in the letter 
was: 'Please send us five seers of sandesh 
and a piece of wearing-cloth.' The man 
read it and then threw the letter away. 
There was no further need of it; now all he 
had to do was to buy the five seers of 
sandesh and the piece of cloth.^ 

In The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna the story of the 
pundit (philosopher) who could not swim 
describes the importance of direct perception: 
Once several men were crossing the 
Ganges in a boat. One of them, a pundit, 
was making a great display of his erudi¬ 
tion, saying that he had studied various 


6. Vivekananda: The Yogas and Other Works, 
p. 572. Complete Works, vol. 7, p. 103. 

7. The Bhagavad Gita, trans. Swami Nikhila¬ 
nanda (New York: Ramakrishna-Vivek¬ 
ananda Center, 1992), p. 2. 

8. The Gospel, pp. 475-6. 
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books — the Vedas, the Vedanta, and the 
six systems of philosophy. He asked a fel¬ 
low passenger, 'Do you know the Ve¬ 
danta?' 'No, revered sir/ 'The Samkhya 
and the Patahjala?' 'No, revered sir.' 
'Have you read no philosophy whatso¬ 
ever?' 'No, revered sir.' The pundit was 
talking in this vain way and the passenger 
sitting in silence, when a great storxp arose 
and the boat was about to sink. The pas¬ 
senger said to the pundit, 'Sir, can you 
swim?' 'No,' replied the pundit. The pas¬ 
senger said, 'I don't know the Samkhya or 
the Patahjala, but I can swim.' What will a 
man gain by knowing many scriptures? 
The one thing needful is to know how to 
cross the river of the world. God alone is 
real, and all else is illusory.^ 

The Essential Worship 
According to Vedanta, worship has vari¬ 
ous forms. The lowest form is worshipping 
the Divine in an image or a symbol; higher 
than this isjapa or repetition of a sacred word; 
higher still is meditation on the chosen form 
of the Divine; and the highest form of worship 
is communion with the Atman — maintain¬ 
ing a steady awareness of the fact that all we 
perceive is verily Brahman. Emphasizing the 
essential worship, the Mahanirvanatantra says: 
In the lotus of my heart do I contemplate 
the divine Intelligence, the Brahman with¬ 
out distinction and difference, who is the 
object of realization to even the creator, 
protector and destroyer of the universe; 
whom the Yogis attain through medita¬ 
tion; who destroys the fear of birth and 
death; and who is existence, intelligence, 
and the seed of all the worlds. 
Communion with Brahman is the most effica¬ 
cious form of worship: 

By virtue of even a moment's serenity, 
attained through the knowledge of the 


9. The Gospel, p. 392. 

10. Universal Traxjers, {Mahanirvanatantra, III, 50), 
Swami Yatiswarananda, (Madras: Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, 1977), p, 147. 


identity of Atman and Brahman, the 
seeker attains the merit that one may ob¬ 
tain by bathing in the waters of all the holy 
rivers, by giving away the entire world in 
an act of charity, by performing a thou¬ 
sand sacrifices, by worshipping the three 
hundred and thirty millions of gods, and 
by rescuing, through after-death rites, 
one's ancestors from the suffering of the 
nether world. 

By the very birth of a man whose mind 

is absorbed in the Supreme Brahman — 

the immeasurable Ocean of Existence- 

Knowledge-Bliss Absolute — his family 

becomes sinless, his mother blessed, and 

11 ' 

the earth sacred. 

In this worship, the body is thought of as the 
abode of Brahman; the lotus of the heart is the 
seat where Brahman dwells as Atman. Con¬ 
centration of mind serves as the only light by 
which the presence of Atman is perceived. 
Prayer for illumination is the highest prayer. 
Self-mastery is the real austerity; giving up all 
desires is the highest renunciation; the virtues 
of discrimination, dispassion, purity, and 
kindness represent the fragrant flowers. Real 
solitude is dwelling in Brahman, That alone 
exists. The true practice oiprariayama, control 
of breath, is regarding all mental states as 
Brahman alone. The correct posture is that in 
which the meditation on Brahman flows 
spontaneously. Realizing Brahman in all ob¬ 
jects is true withdrawal of the mind. True 
concentration is that steadiness in which the 
mind perceives everything as Brahman. 
Merging the mind completely in Brahman is 
the state of true illumination. 

Communion with Brahman as our true 
Self is the highest yoga. In the words of Swami 
Vivekananda: 

The fire of Yoga bums the cage of sin that 
is around a man. Knowledge becomes pu¬ 
rified and Nirvana is directly obtained. 
From Yoga comes knowledge; knowledge 
again helps the Yogi. He who combines in 


11. Self-Knowledge, p. 172. 
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himself both Yoga and knowledge, with 
him the Lord is pleased. Those that prac¬ 
tise Mahayoga, either once a day, or twice 
a day, or thrice, or always, know them to 
be gods. Yoga is divided into two parts. 
One is called Abhava, and the other, Ma- 
hayoga. Where one's self is meditated 
upon as zero, and bereft of quality, that is 
called Abhava. That'in which one sees the 
self as full of bliss and bereft of all impuri¬ 
ties, and one with God, is called Ma- 
hayoga. The Yogi, by each one, realizes his 
Self. The other Yogas that we read and 
hear of, do not deserve to be ranked with 
the excellent Mahayoga in which the Yogi 
finds himself and the whole universe as 
God. This is the highest of all Yogas.^^ 
Those who forget the essential fact of the 
mystical nature of worship miss the goal. 

The Essential of Pilgrimage 
A spiritual seeker makes pilgrimage to 
holy places and takes a dip in the holy waters 
of the rivers for self-purification. It is believed 
that the presiding spirit of God residing in 
those holy places and waters, out of compas¬ 
sion, removes the impurities of the visiting 
seeker. The holiness of a holy place, however, 
consists not of earth or stone, but of the de¬ 
posits of holy thoughts and vibrations which 
the worshippers leave behind in that place. 
Vedanta, however, tells us that the essential 
place of pilgrimage is the sacred shrine of the 
heart. According to Sri Sankaracharya: 

He who, renouncing all activities, wor¬ 
ships in the sacred and stainless shrine of 
Atman, which is independent of time, 
place, and distance; which is present 
everywhere; which is the destroyer of heat 
and cold, and the other opposites; and 
which is the giver of eternal happiness, 
becomes all-knowing and all-pervading 
and attains, hereafter. Immortality.^^ 

The word shrine in the text also means 


12. Vivekananda: The Yogas and Other Works, 
p. 618. Complete Works, vol. 1, p. 189. 

13. Self-Knozoledge, verse 68, p. 171. 


a holy place (Tirtha). The allusion is to the 
pilgrimage of pious devotees to a holy 
place. There are certain disadvantages as¬ 
sociated with holy places. As they may be 
situated at a great distance, pilgrimage 
may entail physical labour and suffering. 
The merit of a pilgrimage may be slight 
because of the inauspiciousness of the 
time. The comfort of the pilgrims may be 
disturbed by the weather. Robbers, 
thieves, or unscrupulous priests often give 
them trouble. Further, the merit accruing 
from a pilgrimage is not everlasting. But 
the worship in the sacred shrine of Atman 
is free from all these disadvantages and 
obstacles. Communion with Atman be¬ 
stows upon the soul Immortality and Eter- 
nal Bliss.’^ 

The Mahdbhdrata describes Atman as the true 
sacred river, bathing in which the soul be¬ 
comes free from all impurities: 

The river of Atman is filled with the water 
of self-control; truth is its current, right¬ 
eous conduct its banks, and compassion 
its waves. O son of Pandu, bathe in its 

9 

sacred water; ordinary water does not pu¬ 
rify the inmost soul. 

By worshipping a holy man who wor¬ 
ships in the sacred shrine of Atman, the 
seeker obtains the results of pilgrimage: 'A 
visit to holy men bestows merit, because 
they may be regarded as moving holy 
places. The Lord, dwelling in their hearts, 
renders holy the place where they live.' 
Describing the true significance of pilgrim¬ 
age, Swami Vivekananda says: 

When the whole world is the Form Uni¬ 
versal of the Eternal Atman, the Ishvara 
(God), what is there to wonder at in special 
influences attaching to particular places? 
There are places where He manifests Him¬ 
self specially, either spontaneously or 
through the earnest longing of pure souls, 
and the ordinary man, if he visits those 


14. Se!f~Knoioledge, pp. 171-2. 

15. Self-Knowledge, p. 172. 
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places with eagerness, attains his end 
quite easily. Therefore it may lead to the 
development of the Self in time to have 
recourse to holy places. But know it for 
certain that there is no greater Tirtha (holy 
spot) than the body of man. Nowhere else 
is the Atman so manifest as here. That car 
of Jagannatha that you see is but a concrete 
symbol of this corporeal car. You have to 
behold the Atman in this car of the body. 
Haven't you read 'Atmanarh rathinarh vid- 
dhi — Know the Atman to be seated on the 
chariot' etc., 'Madhye vdmanamdsinam visve 
devd updsate — All the gods worship the 
Vamana (the Supreme Being in a diminu¬ 
tive form) seated in the interior of the 
body'? The sight of the Atman is the real 
vision of Jagannatha. And the statement 
'Rathe tu vdmanam drstvd punarjanma na 
vidyate — Seeing the Vamana on the car, 
one is no more subject to rebirth', means 
that if you can visualize the Atman which 
is within you, and disregarding which you 
are always identifying yourself with this 
curious mass of matter, this body of yours 
— if you can see that, then there is no more 
rebirth for you. If the sight of the Lord's 
image on a wooden framework confers 
liberation on people, then crores of them 
would be liberated every year — specially 
with such facility of communication by 
rail nowadays!^^ 

A Vedanta prayer underscores the true spirit 

of ceremonial worship and pilgrimage: 

O Lord, in my worship I have attributed 
forms to Thee, who art formless. O Thou 
teacher of the world, by my hymns I have, 
as it were, contradicted Thy indescribable 
nature. By going on pilgrimage I have, as 
it were, denied Thy Omnipresence. O 


Lord of the universe, praj 
these three transgressions.^ 


:ive n 


16. Talks with Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, 1939), pp. 107-8. Complete 
Works, vol. 7, pp. 119-20. 

17. Hinduism: Its Meaning for the Liberation of the 


The Essential of Liberation 

What happens to a person after death? 
Materialists state that death is the end of the 
story of life and all descriptions of the hereaf¬ 
ter are mere hearsay. The texts and traditions 
of different faiths speak of an eternal life of 
happiness in heaven for the virtuous and an 
eternal life of suffering in hell for the sinners. 
The doctrine of absolute armihilation is incon¬ 
sistent with the moral order of the universe. 
The doctrine of eternal happiness in heaven 
or eternal suffering in hell does not make 
sense from the point of view of reason, be¬ 
cause anything that has a beginning in time 
must have an end in time. Also such a doc¬ 
trine reveals a total disproportion between 
cause and effect: eternal punishment of the 
soul for the mistakes of a few years of earthly 
life goes against all dictates of justice. Further¬ 
more, it is argued that the existence of heaven 
and hell cannot be proved or demonstrated 
objectively. The dead do not come back to 
give us a report. 

We live in an age of doubt and any de¬ 
scriptions of the hereafter must be verifiable 
in order to be believable. In the absence of any 
objective and scientific proof, such descrip¬ 
tions seem like the wishful thinking of a few 
visionaries. Science has proved that humans 
are not the chosen people or chosen species, 
but only one of the millions of biological sys¬ 
tems. Scientific discoveries have made man 
responsible to himself and for himself. 

Vedanta takes a realistic view of the 
quest for liberation and says the following: 

(1) Liberation is freedom of the soul from 
the bondage of its body and mind. 

(2) Such liberation is spiritual, not physi¬ 
cal, and it is possible only through Self- 
Knowledge, by which the soul realizes its 
true nature as immortal and incorporeal. 

(3) Self-Knowledge is neither an attain¬ 
ment nor a new production, but a revelation 
which is dependent on self-purification. 

Spirit, Swami Nikhilananda (New York: 

Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Center, 1992), 
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(4) Liberation is always personal and indi¬ 
vidual, because individually we are born, 
we suffer, and we die. 

(5) Liberation is the inescapable destiny of 
all souls and not, as some maintain, the 
prerogative of the elect, select, or chosen 
few. 

(6) Liberation is notmerely absence of pain 
and suffering, but a state of positive bliss. 

(7) Liberation, in order to be believable, 
must be achieved while living and not after 
death. One who dies in bondage will re¬ 
main bound after death. 

(8) Heaven and hell are mere experiences 
of the mind. The state that exists between 
death and the next birth is that of dream. 

Giving the essential of liberation, Sankar- 
acharya says: 

Neither by Yoga, nor by Samkhya, nor by 
work, nor by learning, but by the realiza¬ 
tion of one's identity with Brahman is lib¬ 
eration possible, and by no other means.^® 
The Essential of Bondage 
Truth is self-revealing and God is self- 
evident. Yet we are not able to see the truth 
and see God, because obstacles stand in the 
way. Some see the obstacles as the acts of such 
beings as Satan, the devil, Mara and Iblis, who 
are at constant war with God's will. To accept 
the existence of such beings, is to believe that 
there is a place where God is not, and that 
God's omnipresence and omnipotence are 
mere myths. Vedanta identifies the real cul¬ 
prit as the ego, bom of ignorance, living on 
illusion, and creating countless conceits of the 
body and mind. The essential conceit is what 
Sri Ramakrishna aptly points out, Kaminh 
kAncam, lust and greed. All desires, attach¬ 
ments, delusions, and fantasies, are but the 
offshoots of these two. Wearing innumerable 
forms and disguises, lust and greed deceive 
the seeker in the spiritual path. Unable to 
perceive what is true, the seeker is forced to 
live in a world of false values and virtues. By 


striking root in our body and mind, lust and 
greed become malignant and destructive. 

The obstacles that stand in the way are 
our own creations. They are the accumulated 
results of our past indulgent living, and are to 
be overcome by our own effort. Swami Vivek- 
ananda points out the essential of bondage 
and says: 

[Vedanta says that] the cause of all that is 
apparently evil is the limitation of the Un¬ 
limited. The love which gets limited into 
little channels and seems to be evil even¬ 
tually comes out at the other end and 
manifests itself as God. Vedanta also says 
that the cause of all this apparent evil is in 
ourselves. Do not blame any supernatural 
being; neither be hopeless and despon¬ 
dent, nor think we are in a place from 
which we can never escape unless some¬ 
one comes and lends us a helping hand. 
That cannot be, says Vedanta. We are like 
silkworms. We make the thread out of our 
own substance, and spin the cocoon, and 
in the course of time are imprisoned in¬ 
side. But this cannot be for ever. We shall 
develop spiritual realization in that co¬ 
coon, and, like the butterfly, come out free. 
We have woven this network of karma 
around ourselves, and in our ignorance 
we feel as if we are bound, and weep and 
wail for help. But help does not come from 
without; it comes from within ourselves. 
Cry to all the gods in the universe. I cried 
for years, and in the end I received help. 
But help came from within myself; and I 

had to undo what I had done 

19 

That is the only way. 

The Essential of the Way 
The way to the goal is self-purification, 
and the essential of self-purification is the 
purifcation of the mind through the practice 
of self-control. The truth of the ever-shining 
Divine Self is revealed in the mirror of the 
purified mind. All spiritual practices and aus- 


by mistake. 


18. Vivekachiidamani of Sri Sankaracharya, verse 
56, p. 20. 


19. Vivekananda: The Yogas and Other Worfcs, 
p. 375. Complete Works, vol. 2, pp. 355-6. 
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terities culminate in the control of the mind. 
Sri Krishna in the Uddhava Gita (XVIIL46) 
says; 

Charity, the performance of one's duty, 
the observance of vows, general and par¬ 
ticular, the hearing of the scriptures, meri¬ 
torious acts, and all other works — all 
these culminate in the control of the mind. 
The control of the mind is the highest 
Yoga.^” 

The various spiritual practices and austerities 
do not give us anything new; they only take 
away the obstacles that are standing in the 
way. 

Practice of purification has three parts: 
physical, verbal, and mental. Since the impu¬ 
rities are well-entrenched in these three lev¬ 
els, they cannot be rooted out unless practice 
includes all these three parts. Further, such 
practice becomes effective only when it is 
continuous, conscious, and temperate. Prac¬ 
tice, unless it is continuous, loses its trans¬ 
forming effect. It is required to be conscious 
because by controlling the conscious level of 
the mind, the subconscious level is brought 
under control. Practice is required to be tem¬ 
perate because human nature cannot be hur¬ 
ried. Habits cannot be altered overnight. A 
hardline practice can provoke reactions of the 
mind, while a lukewarm and intermittent 
practice can make the seeds of impurities re¬ 
sistant to change. The essential fact is that the 
mind never becomes controlled unless con¬ 
trolled, never becomes purified unless puri¬ 
fied. Control of the mind is never possible 
without the control of the senses, and the 
essential of self-control is the control over lust 
and greed. When these two are controlled, the 
mind is automatically controlled. Without 
self-control, the practice of meditation, 
prayer, and repetition of a holy name be¬ 
comes fruitless. So Sankaracharya says: 

He who is free from the terrible snare of 
the hankering after sense-objects, so very 


20. Uddhava Gita, trans. Swami Madhavananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1971), p. 282. 
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difficult to get rid of, is alone fit for libera¬ 
tion, and none else — even though he be 
versed in all the six Shastras [six systems of 
orthodox Hindu philosophy]. The shark 
of hankering catches by the throat those 
seekers after liberation who have got only 
an apparent dispassion [Vairagya] and are 
trying to cross the ocean of Samsnra [rela¬ 
tive existence], and violently snatching 
them away, drowns tliem half¬ 
way.... Whoever seeks to realize the Self 
by devoting himself to the nourishment of 
the body, proceeds to cross a river by 
catching hold of a crocodile, mistaking it 
for a log. 

Vedanta asserts that one who wants gold 
must dig for it. Affirming this view, Sankar¬ 
acharya says: 

As a treasure hidden underground re¬ 
quires (for its excavation) competent in¬ 
struction, excavation, the removal of 
stones and other such things lying above 
it, and (finally) grasping, but never comes 
out by being (merely) called out by name, 
so the transparent Truth of the Self, which 
is hidden by Maya and its effects, is to be 
attained through the instructions of a 
knower of Brahman, followed by reflec¬ 
tion, meditation and so forth, but not 
through perverted arguments.^ 

Control of the mind has positive and negative 
aspects. The positive aspect is observance of 
purity by dwelling on the Divine; the nega¬ 
tive aspect is restraint from sense-gratifica¬ 
tion. The restraint aspect teaches the seeker to 
withstand the impacts of the surging waves 
of lust and greed, while the observance aspect 
teaches him to persist in dwelling on the Di¬ 
vine. Mere restraint without observance is 
never possible, while mere observance with¬ 
out restraint will have no transforming effect. 


21. Vivekachudamani of Sri Sankaracharya, verses 
78, 79 and 84, pp. 29 and 31. 

22. Vivekachudamani of Sri Sankaracharya, verse 65, 
p.23. 
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The Essential Message the divinity that is outside of us. We are 

The essential message is that a human the greatest temple. The objectification is 

individual is basically divine. His true self, only a faint imitation of what we see 

the focus of the infinite, all-pervading Self of within ourselves, 

the universe, is his real identity. The manifes- Concentration of the powers of the 

tation of this identity is the goal of all spiritual mind is our only instrument to help us see 

quest. All living creatures, consciously or un- God. If you know one soul — your own—, 

consciously, are proceeding toward this goal. you know all souls, past, present, and to 

When the journey is unconscious, driven by come. The will concentrates the mind; cer- 

the force of circumstances, we call it evolution tain things excite and control this will, 

of nature. When the joinney is conscious, we such as reason, love, devotion, and breath- 

call it spiritual quest. The divine Self, when ing. The concentrated mind is a lamp that 

neglected or forgotten, confronts us at every shows us every comer of the soul.^^ 

step of our life in the form of the inexorable Vedanta says that the root cause of all 

laws of pain and pleasure, birth and death, human problems is spiritual and offers spiri- 
Denial of the divine Self is the surest way to tual solutions. It seeks to discover the spiri- 
doom. When acknowledged and worshipped tual truth often lost in the wilderness of su- 
with eyes open as well as with eyes closed, the perstitions, dogmas, and myths. It maintains 
Self endows us with everlasting life, eternal that there will be nothing new if all the people 
fulfilment, and endless bliss. Outlining this of the world convert to Hinduism, or Christi- 
essential message, Swami Vivekananda says: anity, Islam, Buddhism, or any other religion. 
Perception is our only real knowledge or But certainly the world will be a different 
religion. Talking about our soul for ages place if some rise above the walls of the non¬ 
will never make us know it. There is no essentials of religion and realize the essential 
difference between theories and atheism, truth. If Vedanta disturbs some, it is because 
In fact, the atheist is the truer man. Every its viewpoints challenge their prejudices and 
step I take in the light is mine for ever, illusions. Knowledge of the essentials of Ve- 
When you go to a country and see it, then danta may be chimerical to those who are 
it is yours. We have each to see for our- deluded by the trinkets and glitter of the 
selves; teachers can only 'bring the food', world, but it is of utmost importance to the 
we must eat it to be nourished. Argument spiritual seekers who strive for the real 
can never prove God save as a logical truth. □ 

conclusion. - 

It is impossible to find God outside of Other Works, 

ourselves. Our own souls contribute all PP' Complete Works, vol. 7, pp. 59-60. 


The real Guru is one through whom we have our spiritual descent. He is the channel 
through which the spiritual current flows to us, the link which joins us to the spiritual 
world. Too much faith in personality has a tendency to produce weakness and idolatry, 
but intense love for the Guru makes repid progress possible, he connects us with the 
internal Guru. Adore your Guru if there be real truth in him; that Guru-bhakti (devotion 
to the teacher) will quickly lead you to the highest. 

—Teachings of Swami Vivekananda, p. 100 






Advaita and the Problem of Religious Language 
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Much of the religious language as em¬ 
ployed in the scriptures is vague and poetic^ 
metaphorical and even paradoxical This lan¬ 
guage seems to be a special one of its kind 
having its own rules of interpretation. |f one 
accepted the Wittgensteinian idea that a lan¬ 
guage is a game played by rules particular to 
it, theology too can have its own language. 

But this position offers difficulties and 
must have to be closely looked into. Even 
theological language uses ordinary words in 
common usage in an uncommon way. (For 
example — 'One who claims to have known 
the truth does not know it, precisely because 
he claims to have known it' — Kenopanishad. 
The word 'know' has obviously an unusual 
meaning here. 

This extension of ordinary language 
must have its justification. Otherwise, the ob¬ 
jects of such religious assertion become diffi¬ 
cult to define, and the assertions themselves 
are literally meaningless being in the nature 
of the case unverifiable in terms of sense-ex¬ 
perience and common language. Even if the 
theological assertions speak about experi¬ 
ences that are not derived through the senses 
and their language becomes consequently a 
set of metaphors and symbols, these meta¬ 
phors and symbols should be translatable 
into non-metaphorical, and hence common 
meanings of words. This is the theory of sec¬ 
ondary implication or laksana adopted when 
there is unintelligibility of literal meaning. 
(For example, 'the village is on the Ganges' 
where the word 'Ganges' is to be taken to 
mean 'the banks of the Ganges'.) 

The double-language theory, in fact, 
holds that transempirical facts could be ex¬ 
pressed by metaphors alone for a more ade¬ 


quate communication. Even then, the meta¬ 
phors must have their roots in some common 
experience, however that may be from the 
metaphor. 

This is true even in the case of symbols. 
One should know what the symbols stand for. 
There should be a non-symbolic access to that 
which is symbolized. But this raises a diffi¬ 
culty in communication because only when 
the symbolized object is somehow known 
symbols are useful and impart knowledge. 
This is particularly so when symbols are the 
only means of communication. If this were 
the case, the symbols become rather redun¬ 
dant. 

There is yet another way of stating the 
problem. It is said sometimes that the mean¬ 
ing of the word lies in its use. Hence, religious 
assertions may be taken to 'specify the form 
of behaviour which is in accordance with 
what one takes to be fundamental principles 
of the religion in question'. 

In yet another way, religious assertions 
are said to be ideological assertions. They 
have the form of empirical hypotheses but in 
reality function as value-judgements. 

They increase the 'psychological effec¬ 
tiveness of a certain value-judgement for 
some people by making them seem to be 
crucial but mysterious laws of nature'. In 
other words, they help an individual to per¬ 
severe in the way of life one has decided upon 
on grounds other than reason. Within that 
S 3 ^tem by a non-cognitive emotive prefer¬ 
ment, the religious belief makes the believer 
live with some moral ideals to which he is 
committed by choice. The behaviour and con¬ 
duct of people who swear by religious asser¬ 
tions become supremely important. The dif- 
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ference that a knowledge of theology makes 
in one's behaviour is a crucial test of that 
knowledge. 

In the Advaita Vedanta, the above ques¬ 
tions assume great relevance and that system 
has some answers and solutions to the prob¬ 
lem raised. That system insists on self-inquiry 
and the royal road to release is self-knowl¬ 
edge. Theology is only a set of rules for self- 
mastery and self-inquiry and as such it is 
useful and true. It looks like a set of symbols 
but really is empirical. In other words, it has 
to do with men and matters here and now 
rather than with the beyond and the non-em- 
pirical transcendence. 

Reality in Advaita is the self of all, their 
true being. It is not an existent among exis- 
tents in space and time. If existence is to be a 
space-time framework, then God or Brahman 
does not exist. Nor can existence be a predi¬ 
cate of God or Brahman like any other predi¬ 
cate of a substance, as for instance, 'the lotus 
being white'. 

So, Advaita casts Hindu theology into a 
radical form. It has an immediate reference in 
the fact of one's own self. Everything else is 
external, nay, even accidental to this deep 
being. Compared to this depth of one's own 
self, everything else lacks immediacy, is less 
empirical and therefore hazy in its facticity. 
Self (Atman) is the most factual. It is what is 
signified by the theological statements of 
identity like 'That Thou Art' (tat-tvam-asi). 
When this identity is not stated, such state¬ 
ments are symbolic remote from the most 
empirical facticity of the self. 

This above position involves a radical 
transvaluation of scriptural language. 
Sankara thought that he could discover two 
levels of language in it. One is the literal ex¬ 
pression naming the stark fact of the self. ('All 
this is Brahman'; 'I am Brahman'.) The other 
about the not-self comprising the material 
world is indirect and symbolic. 

Advaita takes personal God to be the 
creator, sustainer and destroyer of the world. 
But this god-hood involves its being a cate¬ 


gory among categories, the prime-mover, the 
first-cause and is caught in the causal scheme 
of relations. This is the God of traditional 
theology. Advaita treats God of this type as 
less real and less empirical because he is re¬ 
moved from the factual immediacy of the self. 
The other-ness makes God distant and tran¬ 
scendent to experience. To make statements 
about such a God is therefore riddled with 
contradictions. Hence the need for metaphors 
and other symbols which are inadequate for 
religious communication. The so-called 
proofs for the existence of God fail because 
they do not treat God as one's own self and 
give the immediate experience of reality. The 
self is presupposed in all proofs and is ahead 
of them all. If anything, the proofs testify the 
fact and a priori fail. 

Though the religious language of God is 
not wholly true, it is not totally false either. It 
is the use of a literalist theology for a higher 
radical construction. It has its uses in that it 
opens a way for further inquiry, moral behav¬ 
iour and love. Belief in a personal God in the 
traditional theology is useful in that it unifies 
man's personality and integrates his values. 
This takes him to his own being in course of 
time as a matter of personal experience. The 
erstwhile God is not in spiritual experience 
one's own self. Consequently the conun¬ 
drums of a religious statement in the tradi¬ 
tional theology vanish, because nothing 
could be more immediately present than 
one's own being or the self. Nor can this self 
be said to be known as an object because it, as 
the pure subject, makes everything else 
known. When in traditional theologies God is 
said to be known and ways of knowing him 
are demanded and laid down, it is wrongly 
supposed that God is an object of knowing like 
any other object, yet continuing to be tran¬ 
scendent. It is not understood that God is not 
an object among objects nor is it therefore an 
other, a total beyond. The Advaita position 
that God or reality is the self of all beings 
makes the problem of religious communica¬ 
tion and language easier to settle. □ 



The Two-fold Ideal 


SWAMI SHIVAMAYANANDA 

Revered Maharaj, a Trustee of the Ramakrishna Math and an Assistant Secretary of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, highlights in this thought-provokmg article the logic behind the 
stand of the Ramakrishna Mission's tzpo-fold ideal: One's ozvn liberation and the good of the 
zaorld. In doing so, he makes a comparison zvith the old monastic ideal and justifies the 
Ramakrishna Mission's stand in an admirable zoay. 


Tf you once accept the reality of the 
world, then the world will never cease!' This 
was the objection raised by a staunch Advai- 
tin of Uttarkashi to the path of service fol¬ 
lowed by the monks of the Ramakrishna Or¬ 
der. 

Monks of the Ramakrishna Mission 
serve people in distress. Obviously this im¬ 
plies that they accept the reality of the body 
and mind of the distressed person and the 
sorrow originating from them. Thus the real¬ 
ity of the world is accepted. The essence of 
Advaita is: 'Brahman alone is real and the 
world is unreal.' Therefore, by serving people 
in distress the monks of Ramakrishna Order 
accept the reality of the world, and thereby act 
against the tenets of Advaitism — this is the 
objection. 

The objection, however, can be coun¬ 
tered with another question: 'Why do you 
take care of your own body, such as eating 
and bathing? By doing that you are also ac¬ 
cepting the reality of the world. Like the bod¬ 
ies and minds of others, your body and mind 
also are a part of the world and are therefore 
unreal!' 

This may silence our detractors but will 
not justify our stand. We can justify our stand 
thus; It is true that the body and mind of the 
distressed person as also your body and mind 
do not have absolute reality, but they have 
phenomenal {vydvahdrika) reality. That means 
only with the knowledge of Brahman they 
(body and mind) will cease to be real. That is 
to say. Brahman will manifest itself in their 


place. When one thing appears as something 
else, the appearing thing is regarded as unreal 
or mithyd. That which in reality is Brahman is 
appearing as body and mind. So, from the 
absolute standpoint the body and mind are 
unreal (mithyd). 

In insufficient light, a piece of rope ap¬ 
peared as a snake. By bringing light and when 
seen carefully, no snake was found. It was 
seen that a piece of rope was lying instead. 
This appearance of snake on a rope is an 
illustration of unreality (mithyd). But the sub¬ 
stratum of the illusory snake, viz. the rope, is 
real. What is perceived as body and mind 
owing to ignorance will vanish with the dawn 
of knowledge and then their substratum. 
Brahman, will become manifest. That is why 
to the statement, 'Brahman alone is real and 
the world unreal', the Advaitin also adds: 
'pva (soul) is verily Brahman.' 

So, while the Advaitin of the Uttarak¬ 
hand (a region of the Himalayas from Harid- 
war, Rishikesh and upward) by taking mini¬ 
mum care for maintaining the body and by 
continuously discriminating about the real 
nature of the Self proceeds towards the goal, 
the Ramakrishnite also proceeds towards the 
same goal with his efforts for the liberation of 
the Self and for the good of the world. In the 
latter part, while taking care of his own body, 
he serves others seeing them as veritable 
manifestations of Brahman. 

The old order is now almost totally 
changed. By blessing of science and technol¬ 
ogy, various modes of speedy travel have 
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been discovered, and the network of roads 
spread like the nervous system throughout 
the hills. As a result, even secluded centres for 
austerities inhabited only by monks are now 
teeming with pilgrims and tourists — Indian 
and foreign. They approach the Sadhus in 
their Kiitias with various questions. These in¬ 
clude even such questions as: You have re¬ 
ceived much from society, what are you giv¬ 
ing m return?' Naturally, the monks can no 
longer remain totally unconcerned about the 
society. 

Let us now enumerate the ad\'antages 
and disadvantages of the two paths: the path 
of the traditional Vedantin and the path of the 
Ramakrislma Mission monk. 

The thought vibrations of Snt, Chit and 
Ananda emanating from the traditional 
Vedantin tend to induce similar vibrations in 
others' minds which prompt them to think 
noble thoughts and do noble deeds. 

This path is undoubtedly very difficult 
because the aspirant has to keep himself con¬ 
stantly engaged in the practice of Vedanta, 
viz. hearing {^ravana), reflection {Manam) 
and meditation {Nididhynsaita) or discrimina¬ 
tion (Vicara) until he falls asleep or uiitil he is 
dead. In this he should not be having any 
interruption by desires etc. even in a small 
degree. As a well-known Vedantic maxim 
puts it: 

Asupteh dnirteh kdlani 
nayed veddnta cintayd; 

Kvacinnavasaram dattvd 
kdmMindm mandgapL 

Naturally, the number of aspirants who 
can successfully do this is extremely small, 
although many people without under¬ 
standing their incompetence rush headlong 
into this path. And that is why many monks 
in Uttarakhand are seen idling away their 
time in fruitless pursuits. Those who cannot 
keep themselves engaged even in scriptural 
studies totally waste their time doing good 
neither to themselves nor to others. This sec¬ 
tion of monks, depending for their sustenance 
on others without making any contribution 


whatsoever to the good of the society, get 
demoralized and vitiate the atmosphere 
around them. 

The path of the Vedantin of the Rama- 
krishna school is slightly easier, as has been 
explained by Swami Premeshanandaji in the 
book, Ek Sonar Mamish, by Swami Abjaja- 
nanda (p. 516): 

Sri Rajendra Nath Ghosh, a celebrated Ad- 
vaitic scholar of Bengal, did not have a 
high opinion about the monks of the 
Ramakrishna Order because he thought 
that without keeping themselves engaged 
in the study of the Vedanta they wasted 
their time in social service. Once Pre¬ 
meshanandaji, vindicating the stand of the 
Ramakrishna school, said to him, There is 
extreme dearth of spiritual study and 
practices in the society nowadays. Espe¬ 
cially, the good people are usually of weak 
health. I think, because of this, Swamiji, 
understanding our poor competence for 
Vedanta, has prescribed this new 
method.' Continuing, he said, 'We shall 
remain engaged in the practice of &ravam 
(hearing), Manana (reflection) and Nidid- 
hydsana (meditation) as long as we can, 
according to the capability of our body 
and mind, and during rest of the time, we 
shall dedicate ourselves to the service of 
all thinking that the Poramatman dwells 
in the heart of every being. For, serving the 
)wa with the awareness of Tattvnnia^i 
(Thou art That) is as much NididJiydsnna as 
meditating on So'ham (I am That) is.' 

No sooner had Mr. Ghosh heard these 
words, than he stood up in joy and with 
his hands raised said, 'Bah! Bah! (Excel¬ 
lent! excellent!)' (p. 516). Continuing he 
said, 'Oh, I am now saved. Maharaj, you 
have saved me today! These few words of 
yours have resolved my doubts.' (p. 189) 
(Translation author s.) 

And yet this path also is not as easy as it 
may appear to those who have not attempted 
it. To keep up the spirit of service of ^iva in 
Jwa along with careful execution of a task for 
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its successful completion is really difficult. 

The path of the Vedantin of the Rama- 
krishna Order is in agreement with the mod¬ 
ern outlook that one must contribute one's 
share to collective human welfare. Moreover, 
by serving others we derive a form of higher 
pleasure which really comes from experienc¬ 
ing, maybe unconsciously, our real Self in 
them. According to Swami Vivekananda, 
There are moments when every man feels 
that he is one with the universe, and he rushes 
forth to express it, whether he knows it or not. 
This expression of oneness is what we call 
love and sympathy, and it is the basis of all 
our ethics and morality. This is summed up 
in the Vedanta philosophy by the celebrated 
aphorism. Tat Tvam Asi/^ 

Thus by involving the monks in Seva 
(service) which is consistent with the path of 
their Advaitic practice, Swami Vivekananda 
has added a new dimension to the ancient 
monastic ideal. 

However, it is also true that if the aspi¬ 
rant is not very careful about maintaining the 
right spiritual attitude, much harm may re¬ 
sult for more than one reason. Success in work 
often brings name and fame, and repetition of 
this may give one power and position. These 
are likely to inflate one's ego and sweep one 
off one's feet. Moreover, a successful worker 
is likely to get unduly attached to the life of 
work if he is not very cautious. If detachment 
is not carefully developed at the same time, 
the person concerned is destined to suffer 
when forced to give up work due to disease, 
old age, or some other cause. 

So then, just as the path of the traditional 
Vedantin has its drawbacks, the path of the 
Vedantin seeking the welfare of others 
though benefiting the modern trend has its 
difficulties too. 

Swamiji's greatness lay in blending the 
two ideals, liberation of one's own Self and 


1. The Complete Works of Sxvami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 1, 
p. 389. [Hereafter, CW.] 


welfare of the world, into a single ideal for the 
Ramakrishna Order. By placing equal em¬ 
phasis on both parts of the twin ideals, the 
obstacles to the one are removed to some 
extent with the help of the other. 

Some more statements in support of the 
above are given below: 

a) From highest Brahman to the 

yonder worm. 

And to the very minutest atom. 

Everywhere is the same God, 
the All-Love; 

Friend, offer mind, soul, body, 
at their feet. 

These are His manifold forms 
before thee. 

Rejecting them, where seekest thou 
for God? 

Who loves all beings without distinction, 

He indeed is worshipping best his God.^ 

b) Let me tell you again that you must be 
pure and help anyone who comes to you, as 
much as lies in your power. And this is 
good Karma. By the power of this, the heart 
becomes pure (Chitta-shuddhi), and then 
Shiva who is residing in every one will be¬ 
come manifest.^ 

c) 'Swamiji told me at Darjeeling: "Harib- 
hai, I have made a new path, and opened it 
to all Up till now it was thought that libera¬ 
tion could be attained by meditation, repe¬ 
tition of God's names, scriptural discussion 
and so forth. Now young men and women 
will attain liberation by doing the Lord's 
work." What Swamiji said is true. Never 
doubt it!' — said Swami Turiyananda.'^ 

d) Swami Turiyananda would tell the 
monks of the Sevashrama in Varanasi: Tf 
even for three days you serve in the right 
spirit, that is to say as worship, you will 


2. CW,vol. 4,p.497. 

3. CW,vol. 3,p. 142. 

4. Swami Ritajananda, Swami Turiyananda (Ma¬ 
dras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1973), p. 180. 
[Hereafter, Swami Turiyananda.] 
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have the vision of the Lord. Those who 
work in this manner realize this truth in the 
depths of their being. 

e) By means of the constant effort to do 
good to others we are trying to forget our¬ 
selves; this forgetfulness of self is the one 
great lesson we have to learn in life.^ 

f) Took Nischaya, by becoming a monk 
one should not be a burden on anyone. If 
you take someone's food you must repay it 
in some form or other. The community of 
monks, by eating the food of others (with¬ 
out giving any return), has become inert. 
All the time depending on others, they, in- 


5. Swami Tiiriyananda, p, 164. 

6. CW, vol. 1, p. 84. 


stead of attaining elevation have under¬ 
gone downfall. Never do that yourself. 
Even if you cannot do anything else, beg at 
least a pice, buy an earthen pitcher with it, 
and, sitting by the side of the street, give 
water to the thirsty pedestrians. Even slak¬ 
ing the thirst of the pedestrians will be a 
noble act. To remain inert eating others' 
food is extremely disgraceful. 


7. Swami Vivekananda to Swami Nischay- 
ananda, quoted in Swami Abjajananda, 
Swamijir Padaprante (Bengali), (Belur Math; 
Ramakrishna Mission Saradapitha, 1983), 3rd 
edition, p. 292; see also Prabiiddha BJiarata, 
1983, p. 266, and Vedanta Kesari, 1985, p. 17 (at 

p. 20). 
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An Unusual Case: The Tudee Convicted 


PROF. JAYALAKSHMI GOPINATH 

Department of English, Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learning, Anantapiir, Andhra Pradesh. 


The irate Prosecutor thundered: 

'What brazen, bold and blatcint robbery is this. My Lord? 

Let us summon them all to the dock; 

And pray, you sit in judgement over them all. 

From East to West in his leisurely ride. 

The unabashed sun flaunts in your red, orange and golden robe; 

The red, red roses and the orange blossoms 
Have connived with him and looted the divine hue; 

The fresh morning dew has stolen the coolness of your touch; 

The variegated, smiling blossoms of pleasant dawn. 

Have stealthily made sway with your prismatic splendour; 

Phoebus' favourite, the lovely soft lotus. 

Tries to capture the smooth delicacy of your tender feet; 

The tender tendrils hope to replicate 
The undulating waves of your lustrous hair; 

The bumble-bee has blatantly pilfered 
The hue of your dark, dark pupils; 

And the guilty stars have absorbed most shamelessly 
The iridescent glow of your brilliant eyes; 

The shimmering moon has openly pillaged 
The soft radiance of your beauteous face; 

The smiling fields of plenteous corn. 

Have plundered the benevolence of your grace; 

The bounding cataract, the stately hills and the tall tapering trees 
Hope to vie with you in awesome grandeur and majesty; 

The chirping birds have conspired to imitate. 

The enchanting nuances of your dulcet voice; 

The pompous swan displays her snow-white plume. 

Daring to match you in pristine purity; 

The rich plumaged peacock struts about in her vain glory. 

Forgetting that it was you, that painted her with those gorgeous hues; 
The agile stag stimulates the lilt of your graceful gait; 

The frisking lamb has secretly stolen. 

Your innocent joy and divine glee; 

The majestic elephant and the gentle cow. 

Have clandestinely shared your power and selfless love; 

Ah! last but not least, oh! foolish man. 

Feel not proud that you are made in his image. 

Appropriate not to yourself the power of thinking and articulation. 
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Remember ye, one and all, you have transgressed the divine law. 
Plundered presumptuously Divinity's treasure mine. 

And so stand convicted for charges manifold.' 

The charges against each one resounded in the august, hushed chamber. 
As the prosecution began enumerating them in the Divine Presence. 

One by one they were called to admit their guilt. 

Dazed and downcast, they came in confusion and despair. 

'Speak,' said the Prosecutor, 'own up your traitorous guilt. 

No hope of remission have ye, the case is crystal clear.' 

The humiliated crowd gazed at one another's face. 

Bewildered, they murmured inarticulate words 
That carried no meaning or any weight. 

'Order! Order!' demanded the Divine Judge, 

'Have ye any defence, then let him speak.' 

The moments ticked interminably on, but none came forward to defend. 

The Prosecutor was jubilant that indeed he had been so triumphant. 

The awkward silence was soon scattered away. 

When the Judge stood up to pronounce the verdict. 

'Not guilty!' He did very solemnly declare, 

'It is I who have conferred on them these graces! 

The case is over, and the court is closed.' 

Jubilation and joy broke forth in boundless profusion. 

The merry throng, then, sounded a warning to the retreating Prosecutor: 
'Sir, watch out, be wary. You have lost something very precious.' 

Ah! the rich red, vermillion heart was conjured out of him, 
and lo! it nestled in the peaceful haven of His lotus feet! 

'Tis not we, but He who is the most daring plunderer of all.' 

Chimed they in a reverberating tuneful choral melody. 

Whole creation then burst forth into a hymn of adoration: 

'Glory to Him, Glory to the God of gods. 

Glory to the enchanting beloved Giridhari— 

The incorrigible stealer of all hearts!' □ 


He is the sun dwelling in the bright heavens. He is the air dwelling in the mid-region. 
He is the fire dwelling on earth. He is the guest dwelling in the house. He dwells in 
men, in the gods, in truth, in the sky. He is born in the water, on earth, in the sacrifice, 
on the mountains. He is the True and the Great. 

—Katha Upanisad, II.2.2 










Vedanta: Concepts and Application 
Through Sri Ramakrishna's Life 


SWAMI MUMUKSHANANDA 

We give below the text of a pctper presented by Sioami Mumukshananda at the 
International Seminar on 'Vedanta: Concepts and Application' held on the occasion of the 
Centenary of the Ramakrishna Mission from 26 to 30 December 1997 at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. In the seminar, twenty-three scholars from different 
coimtries of the East and West presented their papers which was followed by lively 
discussions among the participants-scholars. This paper has been since then softly edited by 
the writer who is also the Managing Editor of the Prabuddha Bharata. The author is the 
President ofAdvaita Ashrama (Mayavati) with its Publication Department in Calcutta. He 
is also a Trustee of the Ramakrishna Math and a Member of the Governing Body of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. In this thought-provoking paper the Stoami focusses attention on the 
fundamental concepts and applications of Vedanta as demonstrated in the life, sadhana and 


teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. 

It is well known that Vedanta presents 
the quintessence of the Vedas. It is a science 
of Reality behind the universe and humanity. 
The fundamental concepts of Vedanta — the 
concept of Atman (the Reality behind the in¬ 
dividual personality), the concept of Brah¬ 
man (God or the Absolute, the Reality behind 
the ever-changing universe), the concept of 
mukti (liberation), and the like — have come 
down in human society not merely as the 
subject-matter of theoretical speculations but 
as truths or principles that can be verified 
through supra-sensuous experience at the su¬ 
per-conscious level of mind called samddhi 
(absorption). 

All ideal teachers of Vedanta might not 
have written books to strengthen its theoreti¬ 
cal basis by their rational exposition, but they 
all had anubhava or aparoksdnubhuti (direct re¬ 
alization) of Reality — Atman and Brahman, 
in the inmost depths of their hearts, rendered 
perfectly pure and free of desires for enjoy¬ 
ment (bhoga-vdsand) through moral and spiri¬ 
tual disciplines. That realization transformed 
their human personalities into divine person¬ 
alities described by such words as Atmajna 
(knower of Atman), Brahmajndni (knower of 


Brahman), Sthitaprajha (one whose Wisdom is 
established), etc. They experienced that they 
were not matter or bodies or minds but that 
they were the birthless, deathless, pure, per¬ 
fect, blissful Atman — the source of all divine 
qualities. From that realization they looked 
upon all others also as Atman with an attitude 
of love and same-sightedness, each person or 
object being in their eyes a manifestation of 
the Ultimate Reality called Satchidananda 
Brahman in Vedantic literature. Their minds 
were raised to a level where praise or blame, 
success or failure, pleasure or pain could not 
disturb their inner peace. From that level they 
could only love and serve others. They con¬ 
stantly engaged themselves in doing welfare 
to all beings {sarva-bhuta-hite-ratdh), like the 
gentle breeze of the spring (vasantavat loka-hi- 
tamcarantah). This is how they applied the 
Vedantic concepts in their practical lives. 
They not merely talked on Vedanta but they 
also lived Vedanta. They were ideal exem¬ 
plars of Vedanta. 

Like Shukadeva, Ramanuja, Sri Krishna, 
Sri Chaitanya, Madhva and a host of others of 
the past, Sri Ramakrishna (1836-1886) veri¬ 
fied the truths of Vedanta through his expert- 
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ence of samMhi and lived a life of love, com¬ 
passion and service to all. A study of his life 
reveals to us that he was an extraordinary, 
comprehensive exemplar of Vedantic truths 
and of their application in day-to-day life.^ 
He spumed book learning; so there is no book 
by him. His life and activities demonstrate the 
validity and applicability of the basic con¬ 
cepts of Vedanta in our individual and collec¬ 
tive lives. His utterances are recorded mainly 
in The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna by Mahen- 
dranath Gupta, but many are also scattered in 
the writings of some of Sri Ramakrishna's 
direct disciples. The philosophical implica¬ 
tions of his sayings have been presented 
mainly by Swami Vivekananda and several 
other direct disciples like Swamis Turiy- 
ananda, Saradananda, and others. Quite a 


few modem reputed professors of philoso¬ 
phy also have written books on the philo¬ 
sophical implications of his utterances. Sri 
Ramakrishna never appears to be a philoso¬ 
pher in the commonly used sense of the term, 
but the basic thoughts of a philosophical sys¬ 
tem lie embedded in his sayings. As the 
Upanisads are the ground of the Vedantic 
philosophy, so Sri Ramakrishna's sayings 
about general spiritual matters and about his 
own spiritual experiences are the ground of a 
philosophical system of Vedanta — a system 
that can reconcile the three principal Vedantic 
philosophical systems. 

II 


What exactly is meant by describing Sri 
Ramakrishna as a most comprehensive (ac¬ 
cording to some, the most comprehensive) ex¬ 
emplar of Vedanta? To answer this, let us 
review the three main schools of Vedanta 
Philosophy: Dvaita (Dualism), Visistadvaita 
(Qualified Non-Dualism or Quasi-Monism) 
and Advaita (Non-Dualism or Monism) rep¬ 
resented respectively by Madhva 


1. See Swami Satprakashananda, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna's Life and Message in the Present Age (St, 

4 

Louis, Missouri, U.SA.: Vedanta Society, 
1976), pp. 38-51. [Hereafter, Life and Message.] 


(1179-1278), Ramanuja (1017-1137) and 
Sankara (788-820). These three great teachers 
and philosophers of Vedanta are each consid¬ 
ered as the historic exemplar of only one sys¬ 
tem of Vedanta. Each of them not merely 
expounded his philosophical system but also 
had the supra-sensuous realization (anubhiiti) 
of God (or Absolute) and Soul as explained in 
his philosophy. Thus, each of them was an 
exemplar of one system of Vedanta. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna's life shows that he was an exemplar 
of all the three systems of Vedanta. Swami 
Vivekananda aptly described him as one who 

was 'as ardent a dualist, as ardent an Advai- 

2 

tist, as ardent a Bhakta, as a Jnani' . In fact, 
with a distinction of his own, he was a Dvai- 
tist (Dualist), a Visistadvaitist (Quasi-Monist) 
and an Advaitist (Monist) rolled into one. Let 
us try to explain what we mean by this. 

Before doing so, first let us note that all 
the systems of Vedanta are unanimous on this 
point that any being — human or just any 
being for that matter — is apparently a body- 
mind complex but in reality the pure and 
blissful immortal Atman — the source of all 
divine qualities. He has merely forgotten his 
real nature. All are also unanimous that the 
Ultimate Reality behind the universe is 
Satchidananda (Infinite Existence - Infinite 
Knowledge -Infinite Bliss). Yet, according to 
Dvaita and Visistadvaita, that Reality (God) is 
a Supreme Person, Who can be loved, wor¬ 
shipped, prayed to as Father or Mother or 
Master or Friend. Liberation lies in knowing 
(or realizing) our own nature as Atman, and 
in loving and knowing God (or Brahman) 
Who is Saguna, full of the most auspicious 
attributes. According to the Dvaita system, a 
jiva, an individual soul, is similar in nature to 
God but always separate or distinct from God; 
while according to Visistadvaita, an individ¬ 
ual soul {jiva) is a part and parcel of God. The 
individual's body is a part of His Body. And 


2. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 3, 
p, 233. [Hereafter, Complete Works.] 
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God or Isvara is the Supreme Soul within the 
individual's soul — the Inner Controller (/In- 
taryamin) of all beings and things. 

The Advaita System holds that God 
(Sagiina Brahman) Who is worshipped, loved 
and prayed to, is not the Ultimate Reality but 
that He is the most magnificent manifestation 
of the Llltimate Reality which is Nirguna Brah¬ 
man (Brahman without attributes). Nirguna 
Brahman can be negatively described' as Sat 
(not non-existence), as Cit (not unconscious), 
and as Anaida (not non-blissful). It is not that 
there are two Brahmans, Saguna and Nirguna. 
There is really one Brahman, who is realized 
as Saguna or Nirguna. The Advaita System of 
Sri Sankara asserts the Nirguna aspect to be 
the Supreme Reality which manifests Himself 
or Itself as Saguna with the help of His/Its 
inherent Maya iakti. According to this system, 
the real nature of an individual also is pure 
Existence-Knowledge-Bliss. Liberation lies in 
realizing one's own identity xvith Nirguna 
Brahman, 

Sri Ramakrishna's Vedantic Realization 

through Bhakti Sadhanas 

It is well known that Sri Ramakrishna 
started his sddhand (spiritual practice) with the 
worship of the Ultimate Reality in the form of 
Mother Kali — which is apparently a dualistic 
sddhand, and that he ended his Hindu sadhanas 
with the sddhand of Advaita (Monism) under 
the guidance of his Guru, Totapuri. But the 
truth is that he was not first a Dualist (Dvai- 
tin), then he became a Qualified Monist 
(Visistadvaitin) and finally ended by becom¬ 
ing a Monist (Advaitin). Rather, the truth is 
that his Dvaita or Visistadvaita sadhanas were 
not totally confined within the domain of 
Dvaita and Visistadvaita ideas — completely 
detached from Advaita ideas. These sddhands 
also led him to the Monistic (Advaitic) reali¬ 
zation, the realization of the nameless, form¬ 
less, attributeless Brahman and the identity 
Atman-Brahman. 

Let us remind ourselves of his various 
experiences of Mother Kali. He was found at 
times praying to have a vision of the most 


beautiful, benevolent form of the Divine 
Mother and then actually having the vision of 
that living form, as if he and the Divine 
Mother were two separate entities. This is 
apparently a dualistic (Dvaita) realization. 
But even during the period of that Kali-sad- 
hana, nay, even on the very day of his having 
the first vision of Mother Kali, he had a reali¬ 
zation of Her 'not only in form but as Su¬ 
preme Consciousness'^, as 'a boundless, infi¬ 
nite, conscious sea of light' (Ananta-cetan- 
jyoti-samudra, in original Bengali) which 
'coming ... from all sides with a great 
speed...' fell on him and made him 'sink to 
the unknown bottom''^. Now, this realization 
of Sri Ramakrishna can be taken to be a figu¬ 
rative description of an experience which is 
akin to (if not the same as) the Advaitic (Non- 
Dualistic or Monistic) realization in which the 
distinction between the Knower, the Knowl¬ 
edge and the Known is totally effaced. At 
some other state or mood of his mind, he used 
to experience the Divine Mother Kali as nei¬ 
ther separate from his Soul nor completely 
identical with it but as his indwelling soul — 
the Supreme Soul within his soul {An- 
tarydmin). From that experience he used to 
say, 

I am the machine and God is the Operator. 

I am the house and He is the Indweller. I am 


the machine and He is the Engineer. I am the 
chariot and He is the Charioteer. I move as He 
moves me....^ 

This is dearly a Visistadvaitic (Qualified Non- 
Dualistic or Quasi-Monistic) realization. 
Again, at other times he used to feel and 


3. Cf.: Life and Message, pp. 43-44. 

4. Sn Ramakrishna, The Great Master, tr. Swami 
Jagadananda, from original in Bengali in five 
volumes by Swami Saradananda (Madras: Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1956), p. 141. [Hereafter, 
Great Master.] 

5. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, tr. Swami Nik- 
hilananda, original in Bengali by 'M.' (Ma¬ 
dras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1994), p. 632. 
[Hereafter, Gospel.] 
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experience that Divine Mother or God or 
Brahman had become everything, every be¬ 
ing including his own ego. About this type of 
experience he said, 

The Divine Mother revealed to me in the 
Kali temple that it was She Vv^ho had become 
everything. She showed me everything was 
full of Consciousness. The Image was Con¬ 
sciousness, the altar was Consciousness, the 
water-vessels were Consciousness, the door- 
sill was Consciousness, the marble floor was 
Consciousness — all was Consciousness.^ 

This is also a kind of Monistic realization with 
a semblance of diversity. It is Monistic be¬ 
cause only one element (Consciousness) and 
not two (matter, i.e., acit, and Consciousness, 
i.e. cit as in Quasi-Monistic Vedanta) is per¬ 
ceived here. Some^ consider it as a case of 
Quasi-Monistic Vedanta (Vi^istadvaita) since 
a perception of diversity (or Svagatabheda) is 
there. Sri Ramakrishna, however, calls this 
realization — that everything is Conscious¬ 
ness — to be the realization of a Vijhani (one 
endowed with a special knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, the Absolute).^ 

According to him this realization is at¬ 
tained both by a jndna-sddimka as well as by a 
bhakti-sddhaka. He says, 'Who is the best devo¬ 
tee of God {uttama bhakta)? It is he who sees, 
after the realization of Brahman, that God 
alone has become all living beings, the uni- 


6. . Gospel p- 345. 

7. Great Master, pp. 299-300. 

8. Gospel p. 103. The distinction between the 
concepts of Visistadvaita and that of a Vijhani 
is subtle. The Visistadvaita philosophy as¬ 
serts that God is present in all things and 
beings (jagat and jiva) which constitute His 
body [made of cit (consciousness) and acit 
(universe or matter)]. A Vijhani may also 
perceive this at one stage but he also per¬ 
ceives later that God (Brahman, Conscious¬ 
ness) is present or manifest as all.things and 
beings. He then perceives no acit, i.e,, nothing 
other than consciousness. 


verse and the twenty-four cosmic princi¬ 
ples.'^ His statements in this regard are in 
perfect accord with the Bhagavad Gita (VII.19) 
which says, 'At the end of many births, the 
man of knowledge takes refuge in Me, realiz¬ 
ing that all this is Vasudeva.' 

Sri Ramakrishna's Kali sddhand gave him 
the realization that Kali is Brahman and Brah¬ 
man is Kali. However, his conception of Kali 
was much different from the popular concep¬ 
tion of Kali that She is only Saguna (with at¬ 
tributes). Sri Ramakrishna used to consider 
Her as both saguna and nirguna (without at¬ 
tributes). Viewed through personal aspects. 
She is saguna, while viewed through imper¬ 
sonal aspect. She is nirguna. So, according to 
him, there was no difference between Kali 
and Brahman except in name.^^ His experi¬ 
ence in this regard perfectly tallied with that 
of Ramprasad who had also declared that Kali 
is Brahman. 

Sri Ramakrishna had this type of Dualis- 
tic, Quasi-Monistic and Monistic realizations 
during his Rama-s^d/wn^ and Krishna-sad- 
hand also. His spiritual realization at the cul¬ 
mination of his Rama-sfld/ifl«d is described 
through a popular Hindi couplet: 'Rama, who 
is the son of Dasharatha, is in every being; the 
same Rama is immanent in the universe and 
yet transcends it.'^^ Thus Rama was experi¬ 
enced not merely as King Dasharatha's son (a 
Dualistic realization) but as residing in all 
beings (a Quasi-Monistic realization). Again, 
He was also realized as existent in His attrib¬ 
uteless nature devoid of Mdyd and beyond 
everything in the imiverse (a Monistic or Ad- 
vaitic realization).^^ About the realizations of 
his Krishna-sdd/iflwd, Swami Saradananda 


9. Gospel p. 271. 

10. Sri Ramakrishna says, .. .that which is Brah¬ 
man with attributes is verily Brahman with¬ 
out attributes, that which is Brahman is verily 
Sakti.' Gospel p- 636. He also says, 'What you 
call Brahman 1 call Kali.' Gospel p. 734. 

11. Great Master, p. 215. 

12. Great Master, p. 215. 
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writes: 

We have heard from the Master himself 


that at that time he lost himself completely in 
the thought of Krishna and sometimes re¬ 
garded himself as Krishna, and regarded all 

beings, from Brahma down to a blade of grass, 

1 ^ 

as forms of Krishna. ^ 

0 

Sri Ramakrishna sometimes spoke in an ec¬ 
static mood: 

Krishna! Krishna! Krishna! Krishna Satchi- 
dananda! Nowadays I do not see Your form. 
Now I see You both inside me and outside. I 
see that it is You who have become the uni¬ 


verse, all living beings, the twenty-four cosmic 
principles, and everything else.... O Krishna! 
You are my life. O Krishna! You are my mind. 
O Krishna! You are my intelligence. O Krishna! 
You are my soul. O Govinda! You are my life- 
breath. You are my life itself.^^ 

Swami Saradananda has pointed out 
that through his Islam Sadhana also Sri 
Ramakrishna first realized Brahman (Allah) 
with attributes (Saguna) and then as beyond 
attributes (Nirguna)}^ 

Sri Ramakrishna once described how 
meditation on God with form gradually leads 
one to the realization of formless God or God 
as Indivisible Consciousness, Said he: 


By meditating on Kali the aspirant realizes 
God as Kali. Next he finds that the form merges 
in the Indivisible Absolute. That which is Indi¬ 
visible Satchidananda is verily Kali.^^ 

That meditation on God {Saguna Brahman) 
gradually leads to the realization of the Abso¬ 
lute {Nirguna Brahman) is supported in both 
the Srimad Bhagavatam and the Bhagauad Gita. 
In the former, Sri Krishna tells Uddhava how 
by starting his meditation on God with form 
a devotee can realize God as Pure Conscious¬ 
ness simultaneously present within him and 
all-pervading — as 'Light united to Light' 

In the Bhagavad Glia, (XVIIL55) Sri Krishna 


13. Great Master, p. 239. 

14. Gospel, pp. 440-1. 

15. Great Master, p. 260. 

16. Gospel, p. 412. 


says to Arjuna, 'Through devotion, (the devo¬ 
tee) knows Me in reality as to what and who 
I am. Then having known Me in truth he 
enters (into Me).' Thus, all the devotionals^d- 
hands of Sri Ramakrishna enabled him to real¬ 
ize that through the practice of bhakti, Advai- 
tic realization can also be attained. So he said: 

.. .if a person seeks the Knowledge of Brah¬ 
man he can attain It by following the path of 
bhakti, too. God, who loves His devotee, can 
give him the Knowledge of Brahman if He so 
desires. But the bhakta wants to realize the 
Personal God endowed with form and talk to 
Him. He seldom seeks the Knowledge of Brah¬ 
man. 

The Gopis and Sri Chaitanya (the great exem¬ 
plars of devotion to God) were, according to 
Sri Ramakrishna, knowers of Brahman — the 
Absolute. 

By studying Sri Ramakrishna's words it 
seems to us that there are two stages in the 
Monistic realizations of a bhakta. At one stage 
his Chosen Deity {Ista Devatd) is realized as 
pure formless Consciousness in which the 
devotee's individual ego-consciousness loses 
its separate existence (as in nirvikalpa samddhi). 
Another is the stage of a vijhdni (to use Sri 
Ramakrishna's own term) where the devotee 
sees his Chosen Deity as Pure Consciousness 
and the whole universe (including his own 
mind, body and soul) as made of the same 
Consciousness. 


17. Srimad Bhagavatam, XI.14.42-5, quoted by 
Swami Satprakashananda in The Universe, 
God and God-Realization (St. Louis, Missouri, 
U.S.A.: Vedanta Society, 1977), p. 251. 

18. Gospel, p. 468. 

19. 'The Gopis of Vrindavan, too, attained the 
Knowledge of Brahman; but they were not 
seeking It.' — Gospel, p. 501. 'Chaitanya- 
deva's knowledge had the brilliance of the 
sun — the sun of Knowledge. Further, he 
radiated the soothing light of the moon of 
Devotion. He was endowed with both — the 
Knowledge of Brahman and ecstatic love of 
God.' — Gospel, p. 485. 
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Sri Ramakrishna's Vedantic Realization 

through Advaita Sadhana 

Under his Guru Totapuri, a philosopher- 
saint of Sri Sankara Advaita Vedanta system, 
Sri Ramakrishna finally practised Advaita 
Vedanta. He then realized the attributeless, 
formless Reality (Nirguna Brahman) and the 
identity of his individual Self with That in 
nirvikalpa samMhr — the highest type of 
samMhi, an unspeakable experience of Exist¬ 
ence-Knowledge-Bliss-Consciousness in 
which the distinction between the knower, 
knowledge and known is completely obliter¬ 
ated. For six months at a stretch his mind 
remained almost completely merged in that 
samMhi except at some irregular hours when 
an unknown guest monk at Dakshineswar 
would somehow bring his mind to the level 
of the body, with awareness enough to take a 
few morsels of food. Thus, his body survived 
this utmost privation. As a result of long and 
repeated practice of this type of samMhi he 
used to have another type of experience when 
his mind came down to the plane of outward 
consciousness. He then used to feel himself as 
Atman-Brahman, and see the same Atman- 
Brahman everywhere, in all beings^m every¬ 
thing — animate and inanimate."^ Conse¬ 
quently, he felt the pleasure and pain of any 

20. Sankara describes this type of experience in 
Drk-drsya-viveka, verse no. 30 (Calcutta: Ad¬ 
vaita Ashrama, 1976), p. 39. 

The annotator has observed on this verse: 'As 
a result of constant practice of SamMhi de¬ 
scribed above, it becomes subsequently quite 
natural and spontaneous. Then the seeker 
realizes Brahman everywhere' (p. 39). The 
word 'high' (in the 'highest' type of SamMhi) 
or 'down' (in 'his mind came down') signifies 
neither spatial highness or lowness nor any¬ 
thing superior or inferior. The 'highest' here 
means largest unity conceivable by the hu¬ 
man mind. To explain — Dvaita (Dualism) 
recognizes ultimate reality of three catego¬ 


living being who happened to be in his pres¬ 
ence as his own pleasure and pain. When two 
boatmen on a boat on the Ganga quarreled 
and one of them slapped the other's back, Sri 
Ramakrishna felt agonizing pain of the suffer¬ 
ing boatman on his own back and cried out 
piteously. When someone was walking on a 
green grassy field in his presence, he felt suf¬ 
focated as if the person was treading on his 
own chest. So the concept of sarvdtma-hhdva 
(all are my very Self)^^ of Advaita Vedanta 
was a vivid fact of his personal experience. 

We have already mentioned that to see 
and feel Atman-Brahman (after the experi¬ 
ence of nirvikalpa samMhi) in all things and 
beings including one's own mind-body has 

Ties: (i) God, (ii) souls, and (iii) the universe. 
The Visistadvaita (Qualified Non-Dualism) 
recognizes the ultimate reality of one Organic 
Whole (Brahman) of which individual souls 
and the universe are eternal parts — one 
Brahman with inner divisions or Svagata- 
bheda. The Non-Dualism or Advaita recog¬ 
nizes the ultimate reality of one Brahman 
(pure consciousness) without even this Sva- 
gatabheda, i.e., without any division outside or 
inside. It is a homogeneous Unity of con¬ 
sciousness. Human naind cannot conceive of 
any unity beyond that, '...we cannot go any 
further, because we cannot go beyond unity. 
When a science reaches unity, it cannot by 
any means go any further,' says Swami 
Vivekananda (Complete Works, voi. 1, p. 403.) 
Even a Vijftani cannot conceive of or experi¬ 
ence anything beyond this unity. But the Vi- 
jndni's perception that all are Brahman comes 
to him after his repeated experience of Nirvi- 
kalpa Samddhi. Extraordinary Brahmajhanis 
like Sankara, Chaitanyadeva, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, Vivekananda and others can become 
such Vijhanis. 

21. 'To realize the whole universe as the Seif is 
the means of getting rid of bondage. There is 
nothing higher than identifying the universe 
with the Self.' Sankara's Vivekacudamani verse 
no. 339. 
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been termed by Sri Ramakrishna as the reali- 

- 22 

zation of a vijnani. According to him, this 
stage is attained at a post-Brahmajhana, 
therefore post-nirvikalpa-samMhi, stage and 
at a much advanced stage of Brahmajhana. 
One should not entertain ar\v doubt that this 


concept of vijnana or vijnani is alien to tradi¬ 
tional Vedanta or Advaita Vedanta. Al¬ 
though the term vijnani is not used in this 
sense in the toanisads, the idea is very clearly 
stated there. For example, the Chnndogyo 
Upanisad (IIL14.1) says, 'All this is Brahman, 
sarvam khalvidam brahma'. The Mundaka 
Upanisad (Il.ii.ll) also states, 'All this that is in 
front is but Brahman — the Immortal Brah¬ 
man is at the back as also on the right and the 
left. It is extended above and below too. The 
world is nothing but Brahman — the highest'. 

We have already noted that this highest 
knowledge of Atman-Brahman identity is at¬ 
tained both by the Jndna sadhnka and the Bhakti 
sadhaka. Thus Sri Ramakrishna speaks of four 
broad levels of spiritual realizations: (a) Du- 


22. Sri Ramakrishna says: 

But there is a stage beyond even Brahma¬ 
jhana. After Jhana comes Vijnana.... To know 
by one's inner experience that God exists is 
Jhana. But to talk to Him, to enjoy Him as 
Child, as Friend, as Master, as Beloved is 
Vijnana. — Gospel pp- 287-8. 

You want to climb to the roof; then you 
must eliminate and leave behind all the steps, 
one by one. The steps are by no means the 
roof. But after reaching the roof you find that 
the steps are made of the same materials — 
brick, lime, and brick-dust — as the roof. It is 
the Supreme Brahman that has become the 
universe and its living beings and the twenty- 
four cosmic principles. — Ibid., p. 417. 

23. Vide 'Sri Ramakrishna-Vivekananda and 
Advaita-vada', in Swami Shraddhananda, 
Vandi Tomdy: Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Bhdvdhjali (Calcutta: Udbodhan, 1983), p. 139. 
[Hereafter, Vandi Tomdy.] 


alistic (Dvaitic), (b) Qualified Non-Dualistic 
(Visistadvaitic), (c) Advaitic at the level of 
nirvikalpa samddhi stage called Jhdni level, and 
(d) Advaitic at the posVnirvikalpa samddhi 
stage called Vijhdni level. According to the 
terminology of Sri Sahkaracarya, Advaita as 
realized in the nirvikalpa samddhi plane alone 
is called the pdramdrthika (transcendental) 
level of existence — where there is no trace of 
duality or diversity, or the Jcnower-knowl- 
edge-known relation. Our normal level of 
consciousness, even our realization of the 
Personal God {Sa^una Brahman), he says, be¬ 
longs to the vydvahdrika (empirical) level Sri 
Ramakrishna has not used these technical 
terms of Sri Sankara. What he has said is that 
these realizations come to a jhana or a bhakti 
seeker of truth one after another. They are not 
contradictory but complementary, one psy¬ 
chological level gradually leading to the next 
psychological level. They finally lead to the 
level of Advaita, which deepened by repeated 
practice, spontaneously gives rise to the level 
of the Vijhdni. 

Also, Sri Ramakrishna does not say that 
the realization of Reality at any particular 
level is inferior to its realization at another 
level His mind could move to any of the four 
spiritual levels at any time and could stay 
with perfect ease and joy at that level as long 
as he liked. A spiritual seeker, usually after 
life-long effort or after efforts in many human 
births, can attain spiritual realization in 
samddhi and does not like to move to any other 
level of experience; nay, he even derides the 
validity of the other levels. He or she derides 
the realizations of the other levels of Vedanta 
thinking that they are inferior or wrong. A 
rare person attains to the stage of Advaita of 
the vijhdni's level. But this was not so with Sri 
Ramakrishna. He was like a prince in the 
palace of the many-storeyed realizations of 
the Supreme. 'There is,' he says, 'for instance, 
the seven-storey palace of a King. Strangers 
have access only to the lower apartments; but 
the prince, who, knows the palace to be his 
own, can move up and down from floor to 
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Sri Ramakrishna's 'Vedanta of Harmony' 

(Satnanvayi Vedanta) 

The Vedanta that we find demonstrated 
in the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
is, therefore, called by some eminent thinkers 
Satnanvayi Vedanta (Vedanta of Harmony).^ 
Others again call it Satnanvayi Advaita Ve¬ 
danta (Advaita Vedanta of Harmony).^^ The 
keynote of this Vedanta is 'Yata mat, tata path, 
As many faiths, so many paths'. It means that 
all religions (and, therefore, all schools of phi¬ 
losophy — philosophy being the core of relig¬ 
ion) are like different paths leading to the 
same goal which is God or Reality. Each of the 
philosophical schools reveals one aspect of 
the Ultimate Reality. So all the views are to be 
honoured and respected as valid. But none of 
the views shows the whole picture of Reality. 
Since the ultimate truth is infinite, how can a 
school of philosophy with a finite view state 
the whole of the infinite truth it is trying to 
comprehend? After declaring 'As many 
faiths, so many paths', Sri Ramakrishna says: 
'No one can put a limit to spiritual experience. 
If you refer to one experience, there is another 
beyond that, and still another, and so on!'^^ 
He often asked spiritual seekers not 'to put a 
limit to the nature of God'^*^. His famous 
words 'As many faiths, so many paths', are 
only a re-affirmation of the Rg-Vedic utter¬ 
ance, 'Ekarh sat viprd hahudhd vadanti, Truth is 
One; sages describe It variously'.^^ But it is a 
re-affirmation made not on the basis of his 
intellectual reasoning but on the basis of his 
verifying the truth of the major religions of 
the world by experiencing God or Reality 


24. Gospel, p. 562. 

25. See Dr. S.C. Chatterjee, Classical Indian Philoso¬ 
phies, Their Synthesis in the Philosophi/ of Sri 
Ramakrishna, 1985, p. 149. 

26. See Swami Shraddhananda, Vandi Tonmy, 
p. 138. 

27. Gospel, p. 624. 

28. Great Master, p. 763. 

29. Rg-Veda, 1.146.46. 


through each of them. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that this verification of so many 
religions by one person through personal ex¬ 
perience is indeed a unique phenomenon in 
the spiritual history of manl^d. But we are 
not going to discuss that aspect in this paper. 
The main point we need to emphasize is that 
these three schools of Vedanta are harmoni¬ 
ous — taken together they make the whole of 
Vedanta, and the bliss of Advaita marks the 
culmination of each of the schools. Swami 
Vivekananda preached this harmony and this 
truth, but he also said that he had learnt it 
from Sri Ramakrishna. Sister Nivedita in her 
Master As I Saw Him wrote in this connec- 

^ 30 

hon: 

Hitherto the three philosophic systems of 
Unism [Monism], Dualism and Qualified 
Unism or Advaita, Dvaita and Visistadvaita — 
had been regarded as offering to the soul three 
different ideals of liberation. No attempt had 
ever before been made to reconcile these 
schools. On reaching Madras however, in 1897, 
Vivekananda boldly claimed that even the ut¬ 
most realizations of Dualism, Modified Unism 
were but stages on the way to Unism itself; and 
the final bliss for all alike, was the mergence in 
the One without a second. 

In his lecture on 'Vedanta and Indian Life' 
Swami Vivekananda spoke in 1897 in Chen¬ 
nai on Sri Ramakrishna's contribution to Ve- 

31 

danta in this way: 

Coming to our commentators again, we 
find another difficulty. The Advaitic commen¬ 
tator, whenever an Advaitic text comes, pre¬ 
serves it just as it is; but the same commentator, 
as soon as a dualistic text presents itself, tor¬ 
tures it if he can, and brings the most queer 
meaning out of it.... In the same way, if not in 
a still worse fashion, the texts are handled by 
the dualistic commentator. Every dualistic text 
is preserved, and every text that speaks of non- 
dualistic philosophy is tortured in any fashion 


30. Sister Nivedita, The Master As I Saw Him (Cal¬ 
cutta: Udbodhan, 1959), p. 235. 

31. Complete Works, vol. 3, p. 233-4. 
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he likes.... It was given to me to live with a man 
who was as ardent a dualist, as ardent an Ad- 
vaitist, as ardent a Bhakta, as a Jnani. And 
living with this man [Sri Ramakrishna] first put 
it into my head to understand the Upanishads 
and the texts of the scriptures from an inde¬ 
pendent and better basis than by blindly fol¬ 
lowing the commentators; and in my opinion 
and in my researches, I came to the conclusion 
that these texts are not at all contradictory.... 
but wonderfully harmonious, one idea leading 
up to the other. But the one fact I found is that 
in all the Upanishads, they begin with dualistic 
ideas, with worship and all that, and end with 
a grand flourish of Advaitic ideas.... I now find 
in the light of this man's [Sri Ramakrishna's] 
life that the dualist and the Advaitist need not 
fight each other.... One cannot exist without 
the other; one is the fulfilment of the other; one 
is the building, the other is the top; the one the 
root, the other the fruit, and so on. 

Once Swami Turiyananda, a great saint 
of Self-realization, an erudite scholar of Ve¬ 
danta, and also a direct disciple of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna wrote in answer to a query:^^ 

It is not easy to speak about Sri Rama- 
krishna's philosophy.... The Ultimate Truth is 
one and non-dual. It is called by various names: 
Brahman, Paramatman, Bhagavan (Lord), 
God, and so on. Whosoever has realized that 
Truth has tried to express it according to his 
own temperament and understanding by giv- 
ing [it] a particular name. But nobody has been 
able to express the whole truth. What He is, He is 
— that is the final conclusion of those who have 
realized Him. 

From different stand points, Gaudapada's 

doctrine of no creation (Ajdta-vdda), Sankara's 

doctrine of superimposition (Vivarta-vdda), 

Ramanuja's doctrine of transformation 

(Parindma-vdda) and Sri Kantha's doctrine of 
/ 

Sivddvaita — each one of these is true. Again, 
apart from all these doctrines, God is beyond 


32. Swami Chetanananda, Spiritual Treasures: 
Letters of Swami Turiyananda (Calcutta: Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, 1994), pp. 195-6. Emphasis 
added by the author. 


all human expression and beyond the cogni¬ 
tion of mind. The founders of all these philo¬ 
sophical systems practised austerities and, 
having received God's grace, they preached 
the various doctrines at His command. God is 
the subject from which these doctrines 
evolved. But He Himself is beyond them. The 
philosophy of Sri Ramakrishna is to express 
this truth. That is what I think. Hanuman said 
to Rama: 'O Lord, when I identify myself with the 
body, I am your servant, when I consider myself as 
an individual soul, lama part of you. When I look 
upon myself as the Atman, I am one with you — 
this is my firm conviction.' Sri Ramakrishna re¬ 
ferred to this statement as the best conclusion of the 
different phases of spiritual experience. 

Swami Saradananda, the writer of the 
most authentic biography of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, corroborates Swami Vivekananda's 
and Swami Turiyananda's presentation of Sri 
Ramakrishna's Vedantic views. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna usually used to prescribe the path of 
devotion to Saguna Brahman (in the form of 
the Divine Mother or Divine Father or Divine 
Friend, and so on) since such a path was 
suited to the temperament and aptitude of 
common people. Swami Saradananda main¬ 
tains that Sri Ramakrishna, in spite of his 
emphasizing the devotional path, accepted 
fully the Non-Dualism of Sankara. He writes: 
'The Master accepted all the doctrines of Non- 
Dualism (Advaita), Qualified Non-Dualism 
(Visistadvaita) and Dualism (Dvaita). But he 
used to say: 

these three doctrines are accepted by the 
human mind according to the stage of its pro¬ 
gress. In one stage of the mind Dualism finds 
acceptance; the other two are then felt to be 
wrong. In a higher stage of spiritual progress 
the doctrine of Qualified Non-Dualism is re¬ 
garded as true; one then feels that the Reality 
which in Itself is eternally devoid of attributes 
exists in sport as always possessed of attrib¬ 
utes. One then cannot but feel that not only is 
Dualism wrong but there is no truth in Non- 
Dualism also. Finally, when man reaches the 
ultimate limit of spiritual progress with the 
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help of sddhana, he experiences the Nirgum 
nature of the divine Mother and remains in 
oneness with Her. ‘ All the ideas, such as I and 
You, subject and object, bondage and libera¬ 
tion, vice and virtue, merit and demerit, etc. are 

O A 

then all merged in One."^ 

Saradanandaji quotes Sri Ramakrishna fur¬ 
ther as saying, 

Non-Dualism is not a matter to be de¬ 
scribed.... As long as there is thought, imagi¬ 
nation, etc., there is Dualism within the mind, 
Non-Dual knowledge has not yet been at- 
tained.^^ 

A study of the above statements of the 
three great disciples of Sri Ramakrishna re¬ 
veals that: 

(a) Sri Ramakrishna not only accepted the 
validity of the three major schools of Ve¬ 
danta at the three stages of movement of 
the human mind, but added that even the 
three schools jointly or severally express 
only a partial view of the Ultimate Infinite 
Reality, that none of them — not even 
Advaita Vedanta — ipso facto expresses the 
whole truth. Sri Ramakrishna said, 'Ah, it 
is true He is with forms and it is equally 
true that He is without forms; who knows 
what else He is, besides these! 

(b) He has shown that these three stages 
are interdependent and interrelated. The 
devotees' (the Dualist's and the Qualified 
Monist's) journey to their Chosen Deity 
cannot be said to be completed until they 
have the realization of their own identity 
with their Ista (Chosen Deity), then 
viewed as a mass of Consciousness (as in 
the nirvikalpa samadhi stage), which again 
is followed by a stage of seeing the same 
Ista present in all things and beings {vi- 
jndni's stage). 

Similarly, an Advaitist or Monist can 


33. 'Nirgum nature of the Divine Mother' implies 
Nirgum Brahman. 

34. Great Master, p. 388. 

35. Great Master, p. 388. 

36. Great Master, p. 375. 


never dispense with the stage of Dvaita 
(Dualism) or Visistadvaita (Quasi-Mo¬ 
nism). Until the attainment of nirvikalpa 
samadhi, he has to live and think at any of 
those two levels. Even when he practises 
nididhydsana (meditates on the truth T am 
Brahman'), he is not then one with Brah¬ 
man but feels a subtle distinction between 
T' and Brahman, and is therefore within 
the realm of Mdyd, within the domain of 
Dualism or Quasi-Monism. Not only an 
Advaita sddhaka necessarily passes 
through Dvaita and Visistadvaita before 
reaching Advaita (of the nirvikalpa samadhi 
stage), but after coming down from nirvi¬ 
kalpa samadhi, he necessarily comes down 

also to stations of Dvaita and Visistad- 

• • 

vaita. He then sees the world and he him¬ 
self in a new light; he sees then that all are 
Brahman, all are Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss under the cover of 'name and form' 
— which in Sri Ramakrishna's language is 
the vision of a vijhdni 
We have stated earlier that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was a Dualist, a Quasi-Monist, and 
also a Monist, but with a distinction of his 
own. He experienced and enjoyed the rap¬ 
tures of devotions through the divine rela¬ 
tionship of Divine Mother, Son, Friend, 
Sweetheart, like any Dualist or Quasi-Monist 
devotee. But unlike the common run of such 
devotees, he believed in and experienced a 
higher stage of devotion where he realized his 
own identity with his Chosen Deity, both 
viewed as Pure Consciousness at that stage. 
We have used the phrases 'common run of 
such devotees' because there are liberal- 
minded devotees who accept as valid such 
stages of devotion. But Dualists and Quasi- 
Monists (devotees) sometimes argue that al¬ 
though at a certain stage of development of 
devotion, a devotee feels his identity with the 
Chosen Ideal, still the distinction between his 
soul and his Ista remains intact, though in an 
unmanifested or unperceived manner, in that 
stage also. In other words, the 'felt identity' 
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does not imply 'real identity'.^^ Light, they 
point out, is perceived by the naked eye to be 
one homogeneous white something but it is a 
combination of seven colours. So, according 
to .them, God and individual souls are eter¬ 
nally distinct from one another, although in 
nirvikalpa samddhi that distinction is not per¬ 
ceived. This is probably why they sometimes 
deride the metaphysical conclusion of total 
absorption of the Monists and look at them 
through a patronizing attitude. Sri Rama- 
krishna did not enter into such controversies. 
From his standpoint, this much can be said, 
that at a final stage of devotion, an identity 
and unity of existence is felt. This is a psycho¬ 
logical fact vouchsafed by the highest sddhakas 
in different ages; it cannot be denied. But the 
nature of the Ultimate Infinite Reality can 
never be exhaustively known by any human 
mind or by any metaphysical school. So, as a 
Dualist or a Quasi-Monist, Sri Ramakrishna 
never had any such patronizing or derisive 
attitude towards the jhdnis. Though a bhakta, 
he had deep love for and friendship with the 
Monists because he saw that they were expe¬ 
riencing or meeting the same Ultimate Reality 
as the devotees (the Dualists and the Quasi- 
Monists) were. 

Similarly, Sri Ramakrishna was also an 
Advaitist with a distinction of his own. Some¬ 
times a section of orthodox Monists consider 
themselves to be superior or holier than the 
Dualists or Quasi-Monists, and consider that 
the devotees are wrong in resorting to devo¬ 
tional practices which pertain to the empirical 
level. Such Advaitists believe that they them¬ 
selves live in the highest pdramdrthika (tran¬ 
scendental) plane, while the Dualists or 
Quasi-Monists live in vydvahdrika (empirical) 
plane. In Sri Ramakrishna's view, the Ad- 
vaitins experience one aspect (the formless or 


37. Swami Tapasyananda, Spiritual Quest (Ma¬ 
dras; Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1992), 
pp. 219-20. 


attributeless) of the Ultimate Infinite Truth, 
while the Dualists and Quasi-Monists experi¬ 
ence another aspect (endowed with attributes 
and form) of the Truth, and so the question of 
one being ‘inferior or superior to the other 
does not arise. Moreover, except in the nirvi' 
kalpa samddhi stage, the Advaitin necessarily 

lives, as much as a Dvaitin and a Visistadvai- 

• ♦ 

tin do, in the vydvahdrika (empirical) level — 
since no action for the maintenance of the 
body, not even for the practice of Advaita 
sddhand is possible except in the empirical 
plane. 

So, though an Advaitin, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was all love towards the devotees (the 
Dualists and the Qualified Monists). When 
his mind occupied itself with God, devotees, 
and devotion, he never thought that he was 
living at an inferior level of spirituality. He 
used to say that one cannot live long in the 
highest plane of nirvikalpa: one perforce has to 
come down to the devotional plane. He was 
of the type of Advaitin who are described in 
the &rimad Bhdgavatam in a beautiful verse: 
Atmdrdmdsca munayo 
nirgranthd adhakrame; 

Kurvantyahaituki bhaktim- 

itthambhutagunorharih. (1.7.10) 

Even sages who delight in the Self alone 
and the knot of whose ignorance has been cut 
asunder, practise disinterested devotion to 
Hari: Such are His virtues. 

Sri Ramakrishna, 

Sri Sankara and Sri Ramwuja 

Sri Ramakrishna and the monastic order 
emanating from him belong to the Advaita 
Order of Sri Sankara in another special sense. 
This special sense is that it has formally origi¬ 
nated from Sri Ramakrishna's Guru, Tota- 
puri, who belonged to the Puri class, one of 
the ten classes of the monastic order organ¬ 
ized by Sri Sankara, the greatest advocate of 
Non-Dualistic Vedanta. 

Sometimes it is suggested by some 
thinkers that Sri Ramakrishna did not accept 
the pure Advaita Vedanta of Sri Sankara be¬ 
cause he said, 'Why should the universe be 
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unreal? That is a speculation of the philoso¬ 
phers.'^^ And he also said many times that 
'Kali is Brahman, Brahman is Kali.' According 
to these thinkers, if at all Sri Ramakrishna is 
to be called an Advaitin, he should be called 
a Sakta-Advaitin, i.e., not a pure or cent per 
cent Advaitin. This contention does not seem 
to be tenable. We have already seen that Sri 
Ramakrishna's acceptance of Sri Sankara's 
Non-Dual Vedanta Philosophy has been 
clearly affirmed by Swamis Saradananda, 
Turiyananda and Vivekananda. 

Secondly, Sri Ramakrishna himself said 
unambiguously, 'Sankara's Non-Dualistic ex¬ 
planation of Vedanta is true, and so is the 
Qualified Non-Dualistic interpretation of 
Ramanuja. 

Thirdly, there are many utterances of Sri 
Ramakrishna scattered in the pages of The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, which imply that the 
world carmot be said to be unreal (in the sense 
of its being a void or non-existent) but it is all 
at or Consciousness.'^^ In fact, the real mean¬ 
ing of 'the world is unreal' of Sankara is that 
'all is Brahman'. But even this vision of Real¬ 
ity ('All is Brahman') disappears and only 
unspeakable existence or Brahman remains 
when the 'I'-consciousness or 'ego'-sense is 
completely effaced. To quote Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, 'But what remains when God com¬ 
pletely effaces the ego cannot be described in 
words.'*^^ 'As long as he (i.e., a spiritual 
seeker) is conscious of "I", he is conscious of 
others also. Nothing whatsoever exists after 
he cuts through the whole thing with the 
sword of jhana. Then even this "I" becomes as 

42 

unreal as the magic of the magician. 

Fourthly, by speaking of Kali or Sakti, Sri 
Ramakrishna did not speak against Sankara's 
philosophy or the Upanisads. It is wrong to 
suppose that Sankara was against the idea of 


38. Gospel, p. 345. 

39. Gospel, p. 733. 

40. Gospel, p. 345. 

41. Gospel, p. 346. 

42. Gospel, p. 460. 


^akti (Primordial Energy or Power) in Brah¬ 
man. According to him, the Power by which 
Brahman projects the universe or favours the 
devotees is non-different from Brahman.'^^ By 
accepting the empirical validity of the Power 
of God, Sankara had to perform the enormous 
work of preaching, writing and teaching. Sri 
Ramakrishna did the same work of preaching 
and imparting spirituality in his own way. 
Like Sahkaracarya, Sri Ramakrishna too did 
not admit the existence of Sakti as dynamic 
energy in nirvikalpa samMhi. iakti may then be 
said to be there only as Brahman. According 
to him, Kali may be likened to a snake with 
movement or an ocean with waves, while 
Brahman is like a snake without movement or 
an ocean without waves and currents. 

So far as the Upanisads are concerned, 
we find that the ivetdsvatara Upanisad (1.3) 
declares ^akti (the Power) that is identical 
with Brahman to be the cause of the universe. 
The Kenn Upanisad in Section IV speaks of the 
same Sakti of Brahman through the allegory 
of Uma Haimavati. So, according to 
Sahkaracarya, Maya is not merely a theoreti¬ 
cal explanation of the universe. He has ac- 

Mdyd as the Sakti (or Power) of Brah- 

Although there is no fundamental differ¬ 
ence between the philosophical position held 
by Sri Sankara and that implied in the teach¬ 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna, still one finds a spe¬ 
cial emphasis on the vijhdnis stage of Brahma- 
jhdna in Sri Ramakrishna's talks and teach¬ 
ings which is absent or at least not prominent 
in Sri Sankara's. The glory, bliss and grandeur 
of nirvikalpa samddhi is described in glowing 


cep ted 

44 

man. 


43. Sankara writes in his con:in:ientary on Bha- 
gavad Gita, (XIV.27): 'The Power of God 
through which Brahman sets out, comes forth 
for the purpose of favouring the devotees etc. 
which is Brahman Himself, am I. For a Power 
and a Possessor of that Power are non-differ- 
ent (Sakti-saktimatoh ananydt). 

44. Swami Gambhirananda, Kali Panthdh (Ben¬ 
gali) (Calcutta: Udbodhan, 1981), p. 51. 
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terms and is repeatedly alluded to as a much 
coveted goal in Sankara's writings but not so 
is the experience, the beauty and the glory of 
the vijnani stage — the experience that all is 
Brahman, that all is Cit or Consciousness — 
that God has become everything and every 
being. In Sri Ramakrishna's talks and conver¬ 
sations the picture is different. He now and 
then affirms the exalted state of nirvikalpa 
samMhi but repeatedly describes the experi¬ 
ence of the post-nirvikalpa stage, the stage of 
the vijnani, as an ideal to be accepted and to 
be followed even in the day-to-day life of a lay 
devotee, a monk or a house-holder. Orthodox 
followers of Sri Sankara would encourage 
spiritual seekers to practise neti, neti ('not 
this', 'not this', i.e., to discriminate and under¬ 
stand that everything —- 'this' — with name 
and form is unreal, impermanent and reject- 
able) and then to meditate on the attributeless 
(Nirgum) Brahman till the dawn of realiza¬ 
tion. 

Sri Ramakrishna, on the other hand, 
lived most of his time (especially after the 
sMhand-pehod of his life) on the plane of the 
vijmni and palpably felt and saw that it is 
Brahman as God or Mother who is manifest 
as everything, every being — big and small, 
honest and dishonest, saint and sinner, under 
the cover of innumerable names and forms. 
As a result of this realization, he became not 
only an embodiment of the highest spiritual 
knowledge but also an embodiment of uni¬ 
versal love, compassion and service to all. He 
saw all creatures only as a manifestation of 
God and served them as he would God. Of 
course, he was not capable of serving others 
physically with material goods, but he used 
to serve them with the greatest of gifts — the 
gift of spiritual knowledge. The general bur¬ 
den of his spiritual teaching to people in gen¬ 
eral was that they should look upon, love, and 
serve all around them —■ their sons, daugh¬ 
ters, brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, par¬ 
ents, neighbours, fellow-citizens or foreigners 
— as Atman, as divine, as God's manifesta¬ 
tion or children. So his advice or practical 


application is to serve God-in-Man or 'serve 
jiva as §iva, Siva-jndne jwa-sevd'. 

Service performed with such a spiritual 
attitude purifies the mind and ultimately 
brings about the actual realization that both 
the server and the served are divine, mani¬ 
festing the One Atman-Brahman. This aspect 
of Sri Ramakrishna's teachings had been ra¬ 
tionally and systematically presented by 
Swami Vivekananda as Practical Vedanta. 
Many thinkers prefer to call it 'Neo-Ve¬ 
danta'^^ — Vedanta applied in day-to-day 
situations of life, Vedanta that emphasizes the 
divinity of each soul and insists on love for 
and service to that divinity that exists in all. 

In passing we may note in this connec¬ 
tion, that perhaps it was necessary for Sri 
Sankara to emphasize the goal of nirvikalpa 
samddhi against the background of the con¬ 
temporary nihilism of a vast section of Bud¬ 
dhists and the ritualism of the Mimarhsakas. 
Similarly, Sri Ramakrishna's emphasis on the 
ideal of the vijmni's stage — on seeing God in 
all, on loving and serving all as God — has 
most appropriately fulfilled the need and the 
highest aspirations of modern man. This ideal 
is also most conducive to and in perfect har¬ 
mony with the taste, temperament and men¬ 
tal disposition of modem enlightened per¬ 
sons all over the globe. 

We conclude by summarizing the prac¬ 
tical applications of Vedanta as demonstrated 
in the life of Sri Ramakrishna: 

1. Sri Ramakrishna's Vedanta teaches us 
(i) to look upon ourselves and all others 
around us not as material bodies or mind- 
body complexes, but as identical with our 
true Self (Atman-Brahman) with a Non- 
Dualistic attitude, or as part and parcel of 
the one Indivisible Brahman following the 
Qualified Non-Dualistic attitude, or as 

45. Sec 'Vivekananda's Neo-Vedantism and Its 
Practical Application', in Dr. Satish Chandra 
Chatterjee, Vivekananda, the Great Spiritual 
Teacher (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1995), 
pp. 255-80. 
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children or friends or servants of the Infi¬ 
nite Brahman keeping the Dualistic atti¬ 
tude, and (ii) to love and serve all around 
us in accordance with that attitude. 

2. Attitudes and views of Reality and of 
the Soul of man under the names of Dual¬ 
ism, Qualified Non-Dualism and Non- 
Dualism are all true — they are realized as 
different stages in our spiritual journey. 
Our psychological constitution is such 
that the Non-Dual stage is attained at the 
final stage. So, we should cherish love and 


respect also for each view, each religion, 
each school of philosophy. Therefore, har¬ 
mony of religions is a necessary product 
of his applied Vedanta. 

3. Unselfish work, devotion, meditation 
and discrimination (Karma, Bhakti, Dhynna 
and Jnnna) are the means for the realiza¬ 
tion of Atman or God. All these means are 
to be respected and resorted to in day-to- 
day life. So, harmony and synthesis of 
these four means is another product of his 
applied Vedanta. □ 
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The Vedanta Lion Emerges 

MS. SUSAN WALTERS 

The author highlights in this article four salient contributions in Szuamiji's preaching 

of Vedanta: first, their pragmatic, that is, practical approach; second, their emphasis on 

reason; third, their all-comprehensiveness; and fourth, their spiritual basis.' Being an 

experiencer of the universal truths of Vedanta, Summiji not only interpreted the )ofti/ 

principles of Vedanta in a language easily understood even by the uninitiated, but also 

highlighted the practical application of these truths in our day-to-day life. Upon this depends 

the wellbeing of the individual and the strengthening of the social, political, economic, 
ailturaJ and religious structure. 


All scriptures become mute when the 
Vedanta lion emerges just as the jackals which 
raise their voices in the forest lapse into si¬ 
lence as they encounter the lion/^ 

This IS the place that Vedanta has held in 
the hearts and minds of Indian scholars down 
through the ages, and even today. As the lion 
is the king of beasts, Vedanta is the King of 
philosophy and religion. Unlike the lion, 
however, Vedanta does not devour its prey, 
but only makes them its own. Why Vedanta 
is King, is the subject of this article. 

What is True Philosophy? 

True philosophy is not just an intellec¬ 
tual game as many philosophers in the West 
apparently believe. It should seek the an¬ 
swers to man's most important questions: 
Who am I? Why was I bom? What is the goal 
of life? How should I live? These are among 
the important questions that Vedanta deals 
with, both as a philosophy and as a religion. 
Vedanta pushes further and further into man 
himself till he is able to discover his true, 
unchanging Self, called by the sages the At¬ 
man. A person can realize himself to be this 
unchanging divine Atman and go beyond all 
delusion and grieh^ 

The corollary to this great tmth is that 

1. Radhkamal Mukerjee, The Culture and Art of 

India, (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959), 

p. 10. 

2. Isa Upanishad, 7. 


the divine Atman that dwells within man and 
all creatures is identical with the divine Real¬ 
ity at the centre of the universe called Brah¬ 
man. 'This Atman is Brahman,'^ says one of 
the four Mahdvdkyas which express the gist of 
the Upanishads (also known as Vedanta). Sri 
Ramakrishna bequeathed his understanding 
of and reverence for the universal teachings 
of Vedanta to all his disciples, including 
Swami Vivekananda. He would sometimes 
quote a Vedantic verse of Shankaracharya, 
'The essence of Vedanta is "Brahman alone is 
real, and the world illusory."' 

Szoamiji's Distinctiveness 
Vedanta emerged in the West on 11 Sep¬ 
tember 1893 when Swami Vivekananda be¬ 
gan his Western work at the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago. Of course, Vedanta was 
known to a few scholars in the West, and it 
was well known in India as one of its six 
systems of philosophy. But when we speak of 
Vedanta emerging in 1893 in Chicago, we 
refer to its being brought before the public, 
and in a way the ordinary man could under¬ 
stand. Sister Nivedita, perhaps more than 
anyone else, understood Swamiji's distinct¬ 
iveness, and how he differed from both the 
few in America who had studied Vedanta and 
the many Indian scholars who were familiar 
with Vedanta as a system of philosophy. She 
said: The truths he preached would have 


3. Mandukya Upanishad, 2. 
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been as true had he never been bom/^ 

She went on to say that he taught with 
authority because he had 'plunged to the 
depths of realization which he preached'.^ 
Because of Swamiji's deep spiritual insight, 
he could actually see what the ancient seers 
had seen, and could explain the fundamental 
Vedantic truths which most scholars could 
not fathom. Many Indian pundits and schol¬ 
ars who repeated the ancient Sanskrit texts 
which they greatly valued as God-given, 
could not understand their real meaning and 
so could not rightly teach them. 

Thus it was Swamiji's greatness as an 
experiencer of the universal truths of Vedanta 
that made him the successful bearer of those 
truths to the world, and made him a lion 
among men as Vedanta is the lion among 
philosophies. 

II 

Let us take a look at Swamiji's view of 
Vedanta. For the sake of our discussion we 
can classify some of his contributions under 
four main headings: first, their pragmatic, 
that is, practical approach; second, their em¬ 
phasis on reason; third, their all-comprehen¬ 
siveness; and fourth, their spiritual basis. 

First, the pragmatic approach. Pragma¬ 
tism, one of the few schools of philosophy to 
have originated in America, was founded in 
the late 1890s by the Harvard professor, Wil¬ 
liam James. He defined pragmatism in these 
terms: 'Grant an idea or belief to be true, what 
concrete difference will its being true make in 
anyone's actual life; ... true ideas are those 
that we can ... assimilate, verify. False ideas 
are those that we cannot.'^ 

James placed great emphasis on having 
direct experience. He said, "The best way to 


4. The Complete Works of Sivami Vivckananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1990), vol. 1, 
p. xiv. [Hereafter, C.W.] 

5. Ibid. 

6. William James' Writings, 1902-1910, Library of 
America, 1978, p. 823. 


show that a knife will not cut is to try to cut 
with it,"^ by which he meant that merely 
studying about a knife won't give you much 
information; you have to try to use it. And the 
same is true of most things, either on a mun¬ 
dane level or a spiritual level. To be truly 
pragmatic in regard to spirituality or religion 
is to directly experience its truths. As Swamiji 
has said, Tf there is a God we must see Him, 
if there is a soul we must perceive it; other¬ 
wise it is better not to believe.'^ 

When Swamiji visited Boston in the 
1890s he met William James. The two became 
good friends and had several long conversa¬ 
tions together. However, Swamiji did not get 
his ideas of pragmatism from James. Pragma¬ 
tism, though not called by that name, can be 
found in traditional Indian thought which 
places the highest value on having direct ex¬ 
perience of the truths we study. The Vedas 
themselves acknowledge the limitation of 
their own words. They liken the students of 
the Vedas who never try to experience their 
truths to a ladle which always sits in a jug of 
nectar but is never able to taste it. 

Those who are familiar with the words 
of Sri Ramakrishna will know how, over and 
over, he says that we must experience God — 
that is what we have been born for. Though 
he probably never heard the word, he was 
completely pragmatic when it came to spiri¬ 
tuality and religion. 'Who can comprehend 
everything about God?' Sri Ramakrishna 
once asked, and then answered the question 
himself. 'It is not given to man to know any 
aspect of God, great or small. And what need 
is there to know everything about God? It is 
enough if we only realize Him.'^ He didn't 
place a very high value on scholarship and 
compared mere scholars to fools who go to 
the mango orchard and spend their time 
counting the leaves. They should eat the man- 


7. Ibid., p. 1039. 

8. CW., vol. 1, p. 127. 

9. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Mylapore, Ma¬ 
dras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1986), pp. 725-6. 
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goes, he said. They should be pragmatic. 

'Get away from all books and forms and 
let your soul see its Self,' says Swamiji, 'Expe¬ 
rience is the only source of knowledge/^® 

Second is Swamiji's emphasis on reason. 
Too often people have been told from child¬ 
hood to accept certain ideas — often religious 
dogmas — unquestioningly. And too often 
these children end up believing all sorts of 
superstitions handed down through the fam¬ 
ily from age to age. 'Believe and do as I say/ 
children have been taught, 'Don't ask ques¬ 
tion.' But it is the nature of an intelligent child 
to ask questions. Actually the questions a 
child asks are an indication of one of its most 
precious possessions — its mind. It is this 
questioning mind that differentiates human 
beings from other forms of life. 'Plants may 
feel, lower animals may cognize, but humans 
can think. Man is the only animal that pos¬ 
sesses reason, in Aristotle's view.'^^ 

Swamiji had hard words for people who 
accept beliefs blindly. 'Their idea of belief 
may be better translated as "not-thinking- 
carelessness.'" He went on to say that the 
sooner religion accepts the same methods of 
investigation that science does, the better it 
will be. He even goes so far as to say that, 'If 
a religion is destroyed by such investigations, 
it was then all the time useless, unworthy 
superstition; and the sooner it goes the bet¬ 
ter.However, he had confidence that relig¬ 
ion — true religion — will survive this scru¬ 
tiny, because unlike mathematics or chemis¬ 
try, etc., it has an internal mandate to vouch 

1 a 

for its truth. 'The proof of religion dg?ends 
on the truth of the constitution of man.And 
what is the 'truth of the constitution of man'? 
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It is that in his essential nature he is the divine 
Impersonal Consciousness — the Absolute. 
The Absolute is unchangeable and im¬ 
movable, and all the movements and 
changes are only in the phenomenal 
world, the limited. The whole is Imper¬ 
sonal, and within this Impersonal are all 
these various persons beginning with the 
lowest atom, up to God, the Personal 
God..,. Such a Personal God is explicable 
as the highest manifestation of the Imper¬ 
sonal. You and I are very low manifesta¬ 
tions, and the Personal God is the highest 
of which we can conceive. 

Thus reason takes us near to the door of 
the realization of Oneness, the ultimate goal 
of life. 

Third is Vedanta's all-inclusiveness. 
There are several ways in which Vedanta is 
all-inclusive. It has a message for people at 
every stage of life. It is also concerned with all 
aspects of life — personal, social, political, 
economic, etc.; all branches of knowledge — 
science, art, music, literature, philosophy. 
And it is all-inclusive in relation to religion. 

Let us see what message Vedanta has for 
people at different stages of life. To the youth, 
Swamiji's Vedanta gives the message of 
strength and fearlessness. He wanted young 
men and women to be strong in all ways — 
physically, mentally, morally. Only then 
could they face the many problems of life. 
Truth alone is strengthening and invigorat¬ 
ing. And it was this Imowledge of their inner 
divinity that would give them that strength 
and fearlessness. He said, 'Fill yourself with 
the thought of your almightiness, your maj¬ 
esty and glory,'^^ since, 'The remedy for 
weakness is not brooding over weakness, but 
thinkingof strength.'^^ As he repeatedly said, 
the Upanishads are a mine of strength. 

Adults living in the world will find the 
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solution to many of their difficulties if they 
listen to Vedanta. Swamiji says, Tf the fisher¬ 
man thinks that he is the Spirit, he will be a 
better fisherman; if the student thinks he is the 
Spirit, he will be a better student. If the lawyer 
thinks that he is the Spirit, he will be a better 
lawyer, and so on.... If you teach Vedanta to 
the fisherman, he will say, I am as good a man 
as you; I am a fisherman, you are a philoso¬ 
pher, but I have the same God in me as you 
have in you.'^^ Vedanta will rid us of our 
superstition, of our belief that we are puny 
little beings at the mercy of nature; it will 
make us stand on our feet. No one who knows 
his noble heritage can ever be ignoble in his 
deeds. What better heritage can one lay claim 
to than his inherent divine nature? Who ever 
answers our fervent prayers other than the 
divine within which never sleeps? As the Gita 
says, one has to raise oneself by oneself. One 
fails only when one does not strive suffi¬ 
ciently. A very pointed message indeed does 
Vedanta carry to the man of drooping spirits. 

Vedanta's concern for all aspects of life 
can be summed up in Swamiji's statement, 
'There is but one basis of well-being, social, 
political or spiritual — to know that I and my 
brother are one.'^^ Seeing anyone as the 
'other', the object, is ignorance; that ignorance 
is the fountainhead of individual suffering, of 
all social misunderstanding, of political 
chaos, and of religious wars. 

To the householder, Vedanta gives this 
insight: to serve all, including your relatives, 
as if they were your very own, but to know in 
your heart of hearts that they do not belong 
to you. To the monk, Vedanta gives this un¬ 
derstanding: to plunge into the world of ac¬ 
tion with the idea of worship of the spirit by 
the spirit, yet retaining your inner calm by 
being rooted in the Self. 

Swamiji's interest in all branches of 
learning is well known. He wag expert in both 
vocal and instrumental music. He had read 


widely in history, philosophy and other sub¬ 
jects. He had studied different branches of 
science and knew much about them all. But 
he was aware that there was a limit to what 
they could discover. He said: 

Take any one of these material sciences, 
such as chemistry or physics, astronomy 
or biology — study it, push the study for¬ 
ward and forward, and the gross forms 
will begin to melt and become finer and 
finer, until they come to a point where you 
are bound to make a tremendous leap 
from these material things into the imma¬ 
terial. The gross melts into the fine, phys¬ 
ics into metaphvsics, in every department 
of knowledge.^ 

About Vedanta's all-inclusiveness in re¬ 
lation to religion, we could quote innumer¬ 
able passages, but perhaps the best known is 
this quotation from Swamiji speaking in Cali¬ 
fornia in January 1900: 

I accept all religions that were in the past, 
and worship with them all; I worship God 
with every one of them, in whatever form 
they worship Him. I shall go to the 
mosque of the Mohammedan; I shall enter 
the Christian's church and kneel before 
the crucifix; I shall enter the Buddhistic 
temple, where I shall take refuge in Bud¬ 
dha and in his Law. I shall go into the 
forest and sit down in meditation with the 
Hindu, who is trying to see the Light 
which enlightens the heart of every one. 

Not only shall I do all these, but I shall 
keep my heart open for all that may come 
in the future.... We stand in the present, 
but open ourselves to the infinite future..., 
Salutation to all the prophets of the past, 
to all the great ones of the present and to 
all that are to come in the future!^ 
However, this all-inclusiveness in rela¬ 
tion to religion comes from a comprehensive 
understanding of Vedanta itself as the mother 
of all religions: 
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All of religion is contained in the Vedanta, 
that is, in the three stages of the Vedanta 
philosophy, the Dvaita, Vishishtadvaita 
and Advaita; one comes after the other. 
These are the three stages of spiritual 
growth in man. Each one is necessary. This 
is the essential of religion: the Vedanta, 
applied to the various ethnic customs and 
creeds of India, is Hinduism. The first 
stage, i.e. Dvaita, applied tp the ideas of 
the ethnic groups of Europe, is Christian¬ 
ity; as applied to the Semitic groups, Mo¬ 
hammedanism. The Advaita, as applied in 
its Yoga-perception form, is Buddhism 
etc. Now by religion is meant the Vedanta; 
the applications must vary according to 
the different needs, surroundings, and 
other circumstances of different nations.^^ 

Fourth and last is Vedanta's emphasis on 
the necessity of a spiritual basis for all enter¬ 
prises. Of course this is nothing new for India 
where all the arts, economics, philosophies, 
social systems, etc. have been built on a spiri¬ 
tual basis. As we have seen, that spiritual 
basis stresses the divinity of man and his 
oneness with Brahman, the Centre and Soul 
of the universe. We are all one in Brahman. 

Swamiji has pointed out that every¬ 
where in India there is the idea of a spiritual 
soul which is the receptacle of all power, and 
that no Indian philosophy or religion teaches 
that you can get power or perfection from 
outside. That is the Vedantic ideal. 

The Vedanta Lion Attacks 

Because these beautiful and vital Vedan¬ 
tic ideas and ideals have not been properly 
understood and interpreted, they are being 
challenged today by seemingly invincible 
forces. The materialistic ideas of consumer¬ 
ism, greed and satisfaction of sense desires 
have disguised themselves in the alluring 
garments of instant gratification and are be¬ 
ginning to captivate many people. Few can 


see beneath these attractive disguises to the 
frightful consequences they betoken — war, 
mental distress, the breaking up of families, 
loneliness, poverty, etc. This is why the pow¬ 
erful Vedanta lion with its weapons of Truth 
and Love has emerged at this time. With these 
weapons sharpened and refurbished by 
Swamiji's true and faithful interpretations, 
the Vedanta Lion is capturing the hearts and 
minds of people everywhere. 'And if God is 
with us, who can stand against us?' 

But how does Vedanta really fight? It is 
not its way to change the political or economic 
set-up — that has frequently been tried and 
mostly with no or disastrous results. What is 
needed is that people should know the truth 
— the most essential truth of who they really 
are, because the basic ignorance of their true 
nature as the Self is the cause of all their 
misery — personal and social. If you start out 
with mistaken ideas, everything that follows 
will be a mistake. If you think you are nothing 
but the body-mind complex, you will never 
be able to live happily and sanely. 

And it is only through spiritual disci¬ 
plines that you can become aware of your 
own divine nature, the Self, and help others 
to also become aware of their divine nature. 
As more and more people become spiritually 
awakened, society will change for the better. 
Then, in the words of Swamiji: 

This indecent and brutal hurry which 
forces us to go ahead of every one else will 
... vanish from the world. With it will 
vanish all struggle, with it will vanish all 
hate, with it will vanish all jealousy, and 
all evil will vanish away for ever.... This 
very earth will then become heaven, and 
... that is the great utility of divine realiza¬ 
tion. Everything that you see in society 
will be changed and transfigured then.... 
The whole universe will thus be chaneed. 

Aq O 

This is the greatest gain to society. □ 
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SWAMI SATYAPRIYANANDA 

This article is by the out-going Editor of Fiabuddha Bharata. 


Superstitions 

Just as there is an evolution in the cos¬ 
mos, even so there is an evolution in the hu¬ 
man personality. The brute man is purely 
instinctive in his outlook. He does not hesitate 
to stamp a butterfly under his foot. To him, he 
is a body. The faith of some men is likewise of 
the lowest category and is often called 'blind 
faith'. The belief that it is auspicious to take a 
'holy dip' during an eclipse, that the tying of 
a stone onto the branch of a certain tree, that 
certain spirits and ghosts can do the impossi¬ 
ble, does not, to a major section of humanity 
deserve a second consideration or analysis. 
But many do believe in such external aids. 
However, this state of affairs does not last 
long. For, indeed, one soon realizes that the 
same causes do not always produce the same 
effect, and the desired result may be obtained 
by causes so far not within his limited vision. 
He begins to question, but out of fear of the 
unknown, he would rather cling to the good 
old superstition — blessed superstition! In 
spite of himself, however, he manifests as 
time goes on an urge to go beyond this faith 
in superstitions and following certain tradi¬ 
tions blindly. 

Scriptures and Guru 

Every student of secular knowledge 
knows that he acquires his learning from 
books and from his teachers. The enquiring 
man too goes to the seat of knowledge, 
namely the Holy Scriptures and the venerable 
guides or gurus. Even as the student of secu¬ 
lar knowledge either accepts unquestioningly 
what is written in the books and what is told 
by his teachers, or questions with sincerity of 
purpose, the man seeking to rise beyond su¬ 
perstitions, as a first step, accepts in toto the 


holy words contained in the scriptures and 
the teachings of the Guru. This constitutes a 
form of iraddhd} 

Intellectual Faith 

However, this itself may merely be a 
substituted superstition, Therefore, he sub¬ 
jects these words of counsel to the test of 
reason. Being an intellectual, he is happy 
when his belief is smashed by the hammer of 
reason, for, then he escapes yet another super¬ 
stition. Says Swami Vivekananda: 

First hear, then reason and find out all 
that reason can give about the Atman; let 
the flood of reason flow over It, then take 
what remains. If nothing remains, thank 
God you have escaped a superstition. 
When you have determined that nothing 
can take away the Atman, that It stands 
every test, hold fast to this and teach it to 
all.2 

The intellectual conviction that a think¬ 
ing man derives from subjecting the truths 
revealed by the Scriptures and the Guru to 
reason, gives him a better foundation for 
faith. 'Acceptance by firm judgement as true 
of what the Scriptures and the Guru instruct, 
is called by sages Sraddha or faith, by means 
of which the Reality is perceived,'^ The need 
for faith to become intellectual is brought out 
in these words: 'A man must not only have 
faith, but intellectual faith too. To make a man 

1. Sarvavedantasiddhantasarasahgraha of Sankar- 
acharya, slokas, 210-17; Vedantasara of Sada- 
nanda, sloka, 24. 

2. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 7, 
p. 60. [Hereafter, CW.] 

3. Vivekacudhnani, sloka, 25. 
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take up everything and believe it, would be 


to make him a lunatic. 


A 


That we have taken up the teachings of 
the Scriptures and Guru for intellectual ex¬ 
amination means we need to have some 
amount of faith in them and in their realiza¬ 
tions. That we believe that these teaching can 
be examined by our reasoning' capacity re¬ 
quires faith in our possessing this faculty. So, 
firstly, there must be faith in our capacity to 
examine the realizations of the sages and 
seers, and faith also in them and in their reali¬ 
zations. Says Swamiji: 

.. .when a man has begun to hate him¬ 
self, then the last blow has come. When a 
man has begun to be ashamed of his an¬ 
cestors, the end has come. Here am I, one 
of the Hindu race, yet proud of my race, 
proud of my ancestors. I am proud to call 
myself a Hindu, I am proud that I am one 
of your unworthy servants. I am proud 
that I am a country-man of yours, you the 
descendants of the sages, you the descen¬ 
dants of the most glorious Rishis the 
world ever saw. Therefore, have faith in 
yourselves, be proud of your ancestors, 
instead of being ashamed of them.^ 
Coupled with this is the need for humility and 
submissiveness as well as a receptive mind 
which is always ready to be taught. The en¬ 
quiry has to be made with sincerity of pxir- 
pose, not just for showing erudition or as 
meaningless prattle. 

Active Faith 

Most people, in an abstracted sort of 
way, believe in the existence of God. But as to 
realizing God — few do anything about that. 
Why is that so? When one has faith, it is ex¬ 
pected that one will act on that faith. So, after 
intellectual faith must come in a person the 
urge for action or exertion. Until then there is 
no belief in him. Says Swami Vivekananda, 
A great sage once told me that not one 
in twenty millions in this world believed 


in God. I asked him why, and he told me, 
'Suppose there is a thief in this room, and 
he gets to know that there is a mass of gold 
in the next room, and only a very thin 
partition between the two rooms; what 
will be the condition of that thief?' I an¬ 
swered, 'He will not be able to sleep at all; 
his brain will be actively thinking of some 
means of getting at the gold, and he will 
think of nothing else.' Then he replied, 'Do 
you believe that a man could believe in 
God and not go mad to get Him? If a man 
sincerely believes that there is that im¬ 
mense, infinite mine of Bliss, and that It 
can be reached, would not that man go 
mad in his struggle to reach It?' Strong 
faith in God and the consequent eagerness 
to reach Him constitute iraddhd.^ 

There are some pre-requisites for faith to 
become active. First and foremost is intellec¬ 
tual faith. That is the basis. Then comes: 

a) Faith in God, Possessed of intellectual 
faith, one must next know that everyone is 
walking in the path of God and that too under 
His merciful guidance and protection. This 
requires a tremendous faith in God, bom out 
of verification in our own lives that we are 
constantly receiving such guidance and pro¬ 
tection. Nothing is impossible for God. This 
is illustrated by means of a story of two yo¬ 
gis^, one of whom would not believe that God 
could make camels and elephants pass 
through the eye of a needle, while the other 
who believed in the omnipotence of God be¬ 
came recipient of His vision. Again there is 
the story of Kartikeya and Ganesha*^ in which 
the latter possessing the knowledge that in 
Parvati, their mother as well as an aspect of 
the Divine Mother, is contained the entire 
universe, became recipient of Her Grace. The 
omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent 


4. CW,vol.5,p.244. 

5. CW, vol. 3, p. 381. 


6. CW, vol. 1, p. 407. 

7. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1994), p. 124. [Hereafter, 
Gospel] 

8. Gospel, p. 376. 
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God helps us in times of stress and strain. 

b) Faith in God's Name. God is symbol¬ 
ized by His Holy Name. The Name and the 
Named are one. So one must have faith in the 
Holy Name of God. Says Sri Ramakrishna, T 
would repeat the Name of God and believe 
that a certain thing would happen, and it 
would invariably co|ne to pass. But you must 
remember, unless one is guileless and broad¬ 
minded, one cannot have such a faith. Again 
the great Master tells of the depth of faith in 
Krishnakishore who, orthodox as he was, ac¬ 
cepted the water given to him by a low-caste 
man purified by the repetition of the Holy 
Name of Shiva.^^ In his own homely lan¬ 
guage, Sri Ramakrishna would remark how 
Sri Ramachandra who was God Himself had 
to build a bridge to go to Lanka, while Hanu- 
man, possessed of the faith in the Name of 
Rama, cleared the ocean in one jump: such is 
the power of faith in the Name of God. 
Through several other examples Sri Rama¬ 
krishna drives home the power of God's 
Name and the need to cultivate faith in it. 

c) Faith in Attainment. If there is a God, 
one must find Him. It does not matter if a 
Buddha or a Christ realized God — He must 
be attained by us; that is the important thing. 
Further, if someone can realize God during 
the course of many lives, it must be possible 
for him to accelerate the process, it must be 
possible for him to realize God here and now. 
This is the faith that one must have, that we 
shall realize God here and now. We should 
possess that great determination which a Bha- 
gavan Buddha or Sri Ramakrishna exhibited 
in their exemplary lives. 

d) Faith in Practice. It is not how deeply 
we understand intellectually the scriptural 
truths that matters, not how ornamentally we 
can treat it, but a faith in the practice of the 
little we have understood. Patanjali holds that 
truth will make itself felt in spite of belief or 
disbelief in a God, provided one follows the 


9. Gospel, p. 234. 
10. Gospel, p. 117. 


practices of yoga. This stand is a boon to a vast 
section of mankind. 

Firstly, there are those who do not un¬ 
derstand abstract theories. Their heads sim¬ 
ply reel. The vast majority of mankind must 
deal with things that are concrete. For the dull 
people cannot see all the highest philosophy. 
...If you give them things in the abstract and 
infinite, they get lost. Give them things [to 
do], a little at a time. ...These are the kinder¬ 
gartens of religion.^^ 

Secondly, there are a class of people who 
possessed of intellect enough to probe into 
the mysteries of God and creation have found 
that they would rather not believe in a God 
which they are unable to see tangibly. For 
them is the life of Buddha which shows 'that 
even a man who does not believe in God, has 
no metaphysics, belongs to no sect, and does 
not go to any church, or temple, and is a 
confessed materialist, even he can attain to 
the highest. .. .Perfection does not come from 
belief or faith. ...Perfection comes through 
the disinterested performance of action.^^ 
Here the stess is on the 'disinterested per¬ 
formance of action'. 

Thirdly, the varied views regarding 
creation and salvation raise a justifiable doubt 
in the mind of even a sincere man as to whom 
one ought to follow and why. If one is wrong, 
all others could be wrong as well. Until the 
conviction dawns within that these varied 
explanations are merely different readings by 
the human mind, that each is truth, one lower 
and the other higher, and the climax of it all 
is realization, this doubt is justified: 'In 
whom, moreover, are we to put our faith?'^^ 
So, as a rule, we ought to begin from where 
we are at present. Make a beginning, else you 
would not be even an inch away from where 
you are. And if one is earnest, someone or the 
other will show the right way. 

For all these classes of people it is enough 


11. CW, vol. 1, p. 512. 

12. CW, vol. 4, pp. 136-7. 

13. CW,vol. 6,p.212. 
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to undergo faithfully certain disciplines. But 
this faith must be there even for one who 
believes in God, because it is this faith that 
inclines one towards practice. 

e) Faith in ourselves. All said and done, we 
come back to the centre, ourselves. Swami 
Vivekananda brings out this factor when he 
says, 'people say, "Do you believe in God? Do 
you believe in a future life? Do you believe in 
this doctrine or that dogma?" But here the 
base is wanting: this belief in oneself. Ay, the 
man who cannot believe in himself, how can 
they expect him to believe in anything else?'^^ 
Comparing the possibilities for superior 
achievement through faith in the spirit rather 
than faith in the muscles, Swamiji says. 

Whatever of material power you see 
manifested by the Western races is the 
outcome of this &raddhd, because they be¬ 
lieve in their muscles, and if you believe in 
your spirit, how much more will it work! 
Believe in that infinite soul, the infinite 
power, which, with consensus of opinion, 
your books and sages preach. That Atman 
which nothing can destroy, in It is infinite 
power only waiting to be called out. ...Be 
strong and have this &raddhd, and every¬ 
thing else is bound to follow. 

This faith in ourselves as being the At¬ 
man is the basis of morality; " We are the 
Atman, deathless and free; pure, pure by na¬ 
ture. Can we ever commit any sin? Impossi¬ 
ble!" — such a faith is needed. Such a faith 
makes men of us, makes gods of us.'^^ He asks 
further, 'Do you believe that one who has 
such faith and pride as to feel, 'T come of 
noble descent", can ever turn out to be bad? 
How could that be? That faith in himself 
would curb his actions and feelings, so much 

so that he would rather die than commit 

17 

wrong.' 

Faith in ourselves is the secret of great- 


14. ClV,vol. 4, p. 123. 

15. ClV,voL 3, pp. 319-20. 

16. CW, voi. 5, p. 332. 

17. CW, voi. 5, p. 365. 


ness. Faith in oneself gives the strength to face 
even death, like Nachiketa. Faith even leads 
to salvation. Faith in ourselves is therefore 
central to all pursuits. 

The ideal of faith in ourselves is of the 
greatest help to us. If faith in ourselves had 
been more extensively taught and prac¬ 
tised, I am sure a very large portion of the 
evils and miseries that we have would 
have vanished. Throughout the history of 
mankind, if any motive power has been 
more potent than another in the lives of all 
great men and women, it is that of faith in 
themselves. Bom with the consciousness 
that they were to be great, they became 
great. ...Faith in ourselves will do every¬ 
thing. I have experienced it in my own life, 
and am still doing so; and as I grow older 
that faith is becoming stronger and 
stronger. He is an atheist who does not 
believe in himself. The old religion said 
that he was an atheist who did not believe 
in God. The new religion says that he is the 
atheist who does not believe in himself. 
But it is not selfish faith, because the Ve¬ 
danta, again, is the doctrine of oneness. It 
means faith in all, because you are all. 
Love for yourselves means love for all, 
love for animals, love for everything, for 
you are all one. It is the great faith which 
will make the world better. lam sure of 
that ...Do you know how much energy, 
how many powers, how many forces are 
still lurking behind that frame of yours? 
What scientist has known all that is in 
man? Millions of years have passed since 
man first came here, and yet but one infini¬ 
tesimal part of his powers has been mani¬ 
fested. Therefore, you must not say that 
you are weak. How do you know what 
possibilities lie behind that degradation 
on the surface? You know but little of that 
which is within you. For behind you is the 
ocean of infinite power and blessedness.^^ 


18. CW,voi. 2, pp. 301-02. 
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Ripe Faith 

Once Narendranath spoke of blind faith, 
attacking faith as a means to liberation. Sri 
Ramakrishna observed, 'Naren, what do you 
mean by ''blind faith"? Faith is always blind. 
Has faith an "eye"? Why say "blind faith"? 
Either simply say "faith" or say "Jnana". 
What do you mean by classifying faith — one 
kind having an eye, and the other being 
blind?' By these words Sri Ramakrishna 
meant to convey that even the highest human 
knowledge, even all philosophy was 'blind 
faith', as compared with one atom of that 
realization which came from an actual per¬ 
ception of Reality.'^^ This is the man of real 
faith or Sraddha, for he does not even flinch for 
a moment from the actual perception of Real¬ 
ity. His state is beautifully described by 
Swamiji: 

If you have seen a certain country, and 
a man forces you to say that you have not 
seen it, still in your heart of hearts you 
know you have. So, when you see religion 
and God in a more intense sense than you 
see this external world, nothing will be 
able to shake your belief. Then you have 
real faith. That is what is meant by the 
words in your Gospel, 'He who has faith 
even as a grain of mustard seed.' Then you 
will know the Truth because you have 

on 

become the Truth."^ 

Superior Faith 

So far we have seen the development of 
faith essentially to be personal effort with or 
without the belief in an all-merciful Provi¬ 
dence. This may be likened to the struggle of 
a huge elephant (symbolizing personal effort) 
to cross the stormy ocean oiSamsdra (transmi- 
gratory existence). Modern minds, the sad 
outcome of the education they receive, will 
doubt everything they hear, and therefore 
discuss, reason and examine to see if that be 
true or false. Thus so much energy is lost in 


19. The Life of Sxvcimi Vivekamnda (Calcutta: Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, 1974), p. 106. 

20. CW, vol. 2, p. 165. 


arriving intellectually at the truth that noth¬ 
ing is left for action! Further, Mdyd being pow¬ 
erful, it is meet that relying on personal effort, 
many a ship has sunk in the attempt to go 
beyond it. 

We have a second category of rare and 
fortunate souls on whose foreheads are 
stamped unmistakably the word 'MINE'. Such 
persons feel no need for arguments, book- 
learning, or efforts motivated towards attain¬ 
ing certain goals; nor do they have any anxi¬ 
ety regarding the attainment of the goal. They 
are like 'the kitten that simply mews'; 
'Mother' knows best where to place them, 
what practices to get done by them, and in 
what measure realizations are to be be¬ 
stowed. They rejoice in God's glory, their 
faces gleam out of the fullness of interior joy 
and they speak with power and authority. 
'Mother' supplies them their needs, lives in 
them, speaks through them, for, they are spe¬ 
cially dear to Her. On such persons, Mdyd 
loses its hold. They are as small fish that live 
in the ocean and are not frightened by the 
turbulent waves. Instances of all these forms 
of faith may be found in the lives of many 
great men. □ 


Faith, faith, faith in ourselves, faith, 
faith in God—that is the secret of great¬ 
ness. If you have faith in all the three 
hundred and thirty millions of your 
mythological gods, and in all the gods 
which foreigners have now and again 
introduced into your mjdst, and still 
have no faith in yourselves, there is no 
salvation for you. Have faith in your¬ 
selves, and stand up on that faith and 
be strong; that is what we need. 

We have lost faith in ourselves.... It 
is therefore that I preach this Ad- 
vaita.... 

—Teachings ofSzuami Vivekananda, p. 65 



Vedanta after Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 


DR. M. SIVARAMKRISHNA 

Is today's Vedanta just the same as it loas before the advent of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri 
Sarada Devi and Sruami Vivekananda? This is the question which Dr. M. Sivaramkrishna 
addresses in this article. Vedanta has been accepted by some luithout much of a judgement 
and by others to various degrees after careful scrutiny. Through those xvho have been 
influenced by Vedantic thoughts, others have been influenced also. So it is necessary to 
evaluate the contribution the Holy Trio made to the progress of Vedantic thought. 


To think of Vedanta after Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda is to realize two things: in one 
sense it refers to time; in another it denotes 
models influenced by the twins. For, Vedanta 
is no longer the same after the intervention of 
these two. The past tense is now the present 
continuous in the grammar of spirituality. 
Retaining the core, a new idiom is forged. 

This Vedanta has gone through the 
phases of admiration, through close scrutiny 
to thoughtful (though selective, indirect) ab¬ 
sorption. From being a fascinating curio it has 
become archetypal spirituality. It is the magic 
of the ordinary, the key to marry the elemen¬ 
tal to the transcendental. 

The prototype of this phenomenon is 
evident in the guru-shishya themselves. Un¬ 
aware of the emerging models of science, etc., 
Ramakrishna linked his own inclusive expe¬ 
riential transcendence to them. T see God as I 
see you,' he declared and the seeing he iden¬ 
tified is a harbinger of the radicalism we ex¬ 
perience today in our inclusiveness, comple¬ 
mentarity, plurality and even destabilizing 
the centre-margin split. The split is a hyphen 
now and not a binary. 

A chronological event is now poised to 
be a logical transformation. The three revolu¬ 
tions — the cognitive, the comparative and 
the communicative — seem to be the exem¬ 
plifications of Ramakrishna-Vedanta. In this 
sense, we have the romantics of popular, new 
versions of reality (from Eddington through 
Schrodinger to Capra and beyond). We also 


have second order classicists revising their 
visions without of course directly referring to 
Ramakrishna-Vedanta. Even the consider¬ 
able work on the nature of language in vari¬ 
ous disciplines and the world constructed 
thereby seem to approximate to several mo¬ 
tifs found in the crucial summation by 
Swamiji, specially his insights into maya. 

There are those who are directly and 
non-judgementally exposed to it either 
through the Vedanta centres or some guru or 
the other. But the other, more important 
group shares these ideas as a part of the very 
ethos affected by the first group which obvi¬ 
ously wields considerable influence on the 
second. Thus, an Aldous Huxley, a Toynbee, 
an Alport, or a Joseph Campbell (not to men¬ 
tion Jung and others) with direct exposure to 
and some practical awareness of Rama¬ 
krishna-Vedanta would, in turn, affect sev¬ 
eral others. Those influenced like this may 
themselves be on the margins of this phe¬ 
nomenon and yet they are central to the 
changing scenarios. 

This is, in a sense, Ramakrishna-Vedanta 
apaurusheya: 'Like the gentle dew,' this drops 
unseen and unheard 'but brings into blossom 
the fairest of' a variety of roses — themselves 
unaware of the unseen nourishment. If a Fred 
Alan Wolf cites Vivekananda on Jnana Yoga 
as an initial general 'snippet' for his 'blow up,' 
one is surprised and pleased.^ When Vivek- 

1. Fred Alan Wolf, The Spirihial Universe (New 

York: Simon & Schuster, 1996), p. 283. 
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ananda declared that by "Vedas no texts are 
meant', he could as well have said 'by Rama¬ 
krishna-Vivekananda Vedanta no persons 
are meant'. This is the most remarkable fea¬ 
ture of Vedanta towards the end of the cen¬ 
tury: it is an unopened gift, yes, in a sense, but 
in another, more vital sense, there is no need 
to open it for it was never closed or shut! 

II 

That it could blossom behind all alleg¬ 
edly closed curtains and surface in unex¬ 
pected quarters is borne out by recent history. 
There is manifold awareness in former relig- 
ion-as-opium blocks of, ironically, this non¬ 
toxic opium gently spreading its freedom- 
conferring fragrance. Surprisingly, like M. the 
recorder coming back for another dose of the 
Master's intoxicating pinch, the ideologues 
wedded to social transformation seem to 
need recurrent doses. For, Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Vedanta after all made the old 
equation an explosive half-truth displacing it 
by the new: socialism without spirituality is 
fatally toxic; spirituality without social base 
— just and equitable — is not even an opium 
it is alleged to be! It could, even heretically, be 
opium with all its punch drained. 

Vedanta after Ramakrishna-Vivek¬ 
ananda has in this sense vitalized our aware¬ 
ness of limits to texts (to Smntis, if you like). 
No sacredness inheres in any text, either 
scriptural or merely normative, revelatory or 
rational. For, actuality overrides textuality (to 
use the categories of Gregory Schopen^) and 
actuality, if submerged or marginalised, has 
an irony of its own. The irony is to forge 
radicalism as the only alternative. To use 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda idiom, muscles 
of iron and nerves of steel not tempered by 
awareness of iron in the soul (not the Sartrean 
iron!) would be ignited with an uncon¬ 
trollable urge for smashing things. The two 
world wars and the very idiom of violence 


2. Gregory Schopen, Bones, Stones and Buddhist 
Monks (Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1997), pp. 7-9. 


make this threat real but reality is ever a chal¬ 
lenge to Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Ve¬ 
danta's resilience. Its resilience is seen already 
in its quietly transforming character. In short, 
Vedanta after Ramakrishna-Vivekananda is 
an open text as a process but a closed one in 
its productive result — the awareness of the 
perfection already in us. 

Too close to this phenomenon, one may 
be conscious of only the facade. The explosion 
of gurus, the popularity (and often the banal¬ 
ity) of meditation traditions and techniques, 
the accelerated search for even drug-induced 
states of altered consciousness allied with the 
do-it-now books are excesses of what is cer¬ 
tainly a quiet, steady awareness for alterna¬ 
tive life-styles. That they are maladies of an 
affluent ethos — either achieved or aspired 
for — is true; but what is not immediately 
evident is the unheard melody imbedded in 
these very maladies. To put it bluntly 'a quick 
fix' is a symptom of the need for an Atman- 
Brahman equation which is neither a fix nor 
a flux. Vedanta after Ramakrishna-Vivek¬ 
ananda cognizes the hunger but offers food 
that is wholesome. Without hunger of this 
evident nature not even Atman-menu is ed¬ 
ible. Hunger exists, Ramakrishna-Vivek¬ 
ananda Vedanta offers food.... The pretext is 
hunger, the actuality is Ramakrishna-Ve- 
danta. 

The Buddhist exhortation comes to 
mind: 'Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by 
honouring the remains of the Tathagata. Be 
jealous, I beseech you, Ananda, in your own 
behalf! Devote yourselves to your own good! 
Be earnest, be zealous, be intent on your own 
good.' 

Ill 

Ignorance is always asymmetric, the 
East-West divide, if one is fond of the idiom. 
But knowledge is ever an equaliser and spiri¬ 
tuality is an activator of a totalizing kind. 
Vedanta after Ramakrishna-Vivekananda is 
global, undermining asymmetric ignorance 
and contending faiths. That the impact is in 
the field of spirituality is exactly how it 
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should happen. For, even increasing aca¬ 
demic habitation of Vedanta is a pointer to the 
global implications not of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Vedanta alone but of wisdom 
traditions of all kinds. One may (the pious 
monastic, for instance,) sneer at academia's 
woeful ignorance of the need for piety and 
sanctity in the study; but that they are evalu¬ 
ating the phenomenon in nearly a compre¬ 
hensive way, is a welcome antithesis (we dis¬ 
carded false syntheses of foundational narra¬ 
tives of late!). Vedanta offers no frozen mod¬ 
els; it vibrates endless equations of faith — a 
constant deferral without an endless, inane 
relativism. The cliche of privileges (either dis¬ 
ciplinary or denominational) is seen to be 
what it is; a cliche. 

But the genteel romanticism of neo-Ve¬ 
danta jumps to spectacular scenarios from 
such evidence. This is neither actual nor 
needed. The world of maya has its own mo¬ 
mentum: in spite of criminal awareness, afflu¬ 
ence itself feeds on indigence; violence fosters 
and fattens itself on the apparently helpless. 
Programmes for development end up in pro¬ 
motion of (if one prefers) neo-colonialism. 
Above all, hegemonies of the privileged even 
while fighting for justice from a vantage point 
end up in more hegemony (not excepting 
even the lay/monk divisive hegemony!). 

Vedanta of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
has no knowledge of instant remedies for 
such paradoxes. For, its cognitive models are 
unblinkingly bifocal: both nitya and Ula, the 
temporal/participatory as well as the play¬ 
ful/enacting go together to constitute the 
very substance of Shakti, the Divine Mother's 
play. For the conscious actor it is play; for the 
participant it is real. It is generative in its 
primal energies which could be destructive if 
the needed orientations go unheeded. Hence 
the absence of anxiety, for everything that the 
Great Mother does is pre- and — what is vital 
— well-determined. She hurts and heals, for, 
(as modem medicine is real-izing) 'pain is 
inevitable, suffering is optional'^. In short, the 

3. Words of 'Sri Ram' to the author. 


Master's Mother heals rather than cures. The 
shift in perceiving this does not prevent ef¬ 
forts for curing, it only proscribes the equat¬ 
ing of curing with well-being. 

If is here that one has to hyphenate Mas¬ 
ter and Swamiji with the Mo^er. She is the 
centrality without whose presence the other 
two (even if it sounds unorthodox to say it) 
would remain powerless. The radicalism of 
the Mother is least seen but most felt. We are 
yet to probe the mysterious efflorescence of 
the Mother — specially through her pioneer¬ 
ing 'western' daughters. The 'unanimously 
anonymous' Mother is the gentle dew that 
falls everywhere. Whether radical or revised, 
feminist ideology finds the nitya-maya syn¬ 
drome exemplified in her extremely exasper¬ 
ating. Wholly rural in upbringing, totally sub¬ 
servient to her Lord and Master, she yet 
nursed the seeds of wisdom without needing 
any labels of time or space. This is wisdom so 
inescapable that the great pioneer, Swamiji 
himself, needed her strength and benedictory 
powers. 

Denuded of denomination she is the 
Mother that impels father and son to dissemi¬ 
nate the power behind the actuality of their 
spirituality. Vedanta after her is feminine 
without being effeminate; manly without be¬ 
ing mannish. Even the subaltern feminists can 
(and some of them do) find her intriguing (to 
find someone intriguing initially, is only to be 
inspired eventually). She is, above all, a mir¬ 
acle of successful management; without os¬ 
tensible qualification, she managed to emerge 
as a pervasive paradigm for the irrepressible 
(and often corrigible) energies of women. 
Sound psychology stemming from steady in¬ 
sight into lived life — this is Vedanta after her. 

IV 

The conclusion is not easy to formulate 
since it concerns the Indian as also the Third 
World situations. These are in a feverish flux 
and seem to go the Western way: Creation of 
an electronic affluent society in the name of 
economic and social justice to the notoriously 
marginalised. This is an implicit formidable 
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challenge to Vedanta. For the emerging ethos 
Swamiji is an ideal icon, like the monks who 
follow him. Urbane, articulate, impeccable in 
public relations that matter, the monk as a 
successful manager has an irresistible appeal. 
The germ has its inherent charisma. But it 
seems to me an unconscious by-passing of 
Ramakrishna. 

We have precedents in the Marxists. To 
see Ramakrishna's spirituality as displaced 
bourgeoise anxiety (just as his Tantra is seen 
by psychiatrists as Mother-fixation) is to mar¬ 
ginalise him. It appears a harmless reading 
since Swamiji's social dialectic is acceptable. 
Another avatara of this is the Subaltern.'^ The 
Master here is essentially a palliative for the 
anxieties of the rising middle class in colonial 
Bengal reeling under the Sahib boot (and 
what is more, colonial Bengal is assumed to 


4. See Sumit Sarkar, The Kathamrita as a Text: 
Towards an Understanding of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa/ Occasional Papers on History 
and Society 12 (New Delhi: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library, 1985). See also 'Kali- 
yuga, Chakri and Bhakti; Ramakrishna and 
His Times,' Writmg Social History (Delhi: Ox¬ 
ford University Press. 1997), pp, 282-357. 
Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and Its Frag¬ 
ments: Colonial and Postcolouial Histories 
(Delhi; Oxford University Press, 1994), spe¬ 
cially chapter three, pp. 35-75. A recent as¬ 
sessment is by Indira Chaudhury, The Frail 
Hero and Virile History: Gender and the Politics 
of Culture in Colonial Bengal (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1998), specially 'Spiritual 


be the whole of India, just as the Western is 
equated with the universal). Ramakrishna be¬ 
comes a promising subject for the New Histo¬ 
rian lovingly placed on his desk but drained 
of what made him Ramakrishna. 

'Let a thousand Vedantas bloom!' the 
relativist may gleefully cry. But Vedanta 
never splits relativism as an absolute. It be¬ 
lieves in deferral but not in perverse abolition 
of centres. It is in fact Ramakrishna who offers 
an exacting paradigm. Kali's child, the 
Mother is central to him, but without the anxi¬ 
ety to make his centre the centre for all. It is 
good to remember that Swamiji would have 
been a brilliant Bengali intellectual without 
the 'illiterate' priest of Dakshineswar. It is 
tempting to ignore this and that is what is 
fatal to Vedanta after Ramakrishna-Vivek¬ 
ananda. □ 

Masculinity and Swami Vivekananda,' 
pp. 120-49. But far more interesting is Sioami 
Vivekananda and the Modernization of Hindu¬ 
ism, Proceedings of the Workshop held at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Uni¬ 
versity of London, 1993 (Delhi: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1998), ed. William Radice; 
though uneven, some articles merit serious 
scrutiny: 'Swami Vivekananda and Seva: 
Taking "Social Service" Seriously,' by 
Gwilym Beckerlegge and 'Vivekananda and 
Essentialism,' by Glyn Richards. Finally, a 
balanced but inadequate response to Swamiji 
is T.N. Madan's Modern Myths, Locked Minds: 
Secularism and Fundamentalism in India (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1997), pp. 189-95. 


He who is the cause of all and who enables all things to function according to their 
nature; who brings to maturity all that can be ripened; who, being non-dual, rules over 
the whole universe and engages the gunas in their respective functions—He is con¬ 
cealed in the Upanishads, the secret part of the Vedas. Brahma knew him who can be 
known only from the evidence of the Vedas. The gods and seers of olden times who 
knew Him became Brahman and attained Immortality. 

—&vetdsvatara Upanisad, V. 5-6 








Science and Vedanta 


DR. RAMAKRISHNA RAO VETURY 

The Upanishadic insight Tat tvam asi — That thou art', it is zuell known today, has 
caught the attention of scie)itists all over the zoorld. The learned author traces hozu this 
impact came about on Schrodinger, theNohel Prize zoinnerfor Theoretical Physics in 1933. 
A search for unification zvas in the air at that time with Einstein trying to derive during his 
last days, one force out ofzohich all the four types of forces could be explained. This unification 
zoas achieved to some extent and it zoas hoped that complete unification zoas a definite 
possibility. Schrodinger, being a philosopher, strove to extend this idea of unification to 
certain fields of human experience and came up zoith the follozoing sets of unification: (1) 
Behaviour and physique are one, (2) subject and object are one, (3) all mind is one, and, (4) 
consciousness is one. From this it zoas just one step to be captivated by the doctrine of identity 
— Tat tvam asi — zvhen he came across this Upanishadic insight. 

The author points out some of the viezvs of Schrodinger on unification: (a) that this unity 
is to be experienced — not just to be studied and believed, (b) that this life of yours zohich 
you are living is not merely a piece of the entire existence, but it is in a certain sense the 
zvhole; only this zohole is not so constituted that it can be surveyed in a smgle glance, (c) 
that the ivorld — meaning universal consciousness — and conscious 7 iess — that is, 
individual consciousness — are one and the same thing, insofar as both are constituted by 
the same elements (Atman-Brahman). 

In recent times, science has been moving 
closer to the Advaita Vedantic world-view. 

The interpretation of the Upanishadic insight 
of 'Tat tvam asi, That thou art3 as the doctrine 
of the identity of Atman and Brahman, has 
had a special appeal to the philosophically 
oriented scientists of this century. Schrodin¬ 
ger and Oppenheimer are two such leading 
western scientists. Of these, Schrodinger 
wrote two books: (1) My Viezv of the World^ 
and (2) Mind and Matter^' bringing out his 
philosophy which is based on the above doc¬ 
trine of identity. It will be our endeavour to 
understand how this Nobel Prize winner 
(1933, for Theoretical Physics) came to admire 
the Upanishadic insight (Tat tvam asi) and 
why he advised 'a bit of blood transfusion 


1. Erwin Schrodinger, My Viezo of the World 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1964). 

2. Erwin Schrodinger, Mind and Mattcr(Cam~ 
bridge: University Press, 1958). 


from Eastern thought into the Western 
thought, with caution'.""^ 

Schrodinger (1887-1961) was a theoreti¬ 
cal physicist from Vienna. In 1921 he was a 
professor in the University of Zurich, from 
where he published his wave-equation and 
propounded his theory of wave-mechanics, 
which won him the Nobel Prize. This theory 
is described as 'something like a spiritual 
throb that comes as near as possible to our 
concept of pure thought'.^ He was also well- 
versed in philosophy — both western and 
eastern — and at one stage, he thought of 
choosing philosophy for his career. He stud¬ 
ied the Upanishads, Bhagavadgita, Sankhya 
and Buddhist thought (in translation) and his 
writings show a critical appreciation of some 


3. Mind and Matter, p. 55. 

4. Erwin Schrodinger, Science and Human Tem¬ 
perament (London: George Allen &: Unwin 
Ltd., 1935), pp. 19-20. 
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of the doctrines of Indian philosophy. It is this 
scientist-philosopher who advocated bor¬ 
rowing from Eastern thought to Western 
thought which^ though surprising in view of 
the developments that have occurred in the 
twentieth century Western science compared 
with the nineteenth century achievements, 
can be traced to the scientific insight obtained 
in this century. 

Cartesian Dualism anfi Objective Science 

In an earlier paper^ the present author 
has shown how Descartes exerted a powerful 
influence on the growth of science in the West 
by (1) his rationalism, (2) his doctrine of ex¬ 
treme dualism between mind and matter, and 
(3) the study of the real world by excluding 
the mind from it. This gave rise to ideas of 
objective science and epistemological move¬ 
ments like scientism which stated that the 
only reliable knowledge is that obtained from 
scientific observation. The enormous success 
in science and technology achieved in the 
West in the nineteenth century justified this 
belief and led to the optimism that nothing 
will be uncertain or impossible for science 
(Laplace). The flood of tangible objects in the 
world has offered vast scope for under¬ 
standing them objectively and to utilize them 
fully for the benefit of humanity. 

The twentieth century science has made 
a significant departure. The developments in 
fields like quantum mechanics, relativity and 
other subjects have shaken the earlier beliefs. 
The Laplacian certainties gave way to Heisen¬ 
berg's uncertainties. Determinism had to 
yield to probability. The subject-object inter¬ 
action had to be admitted and scientific atti¬ 
tude had to be recast. Cartesian dualism had 
to be discarded. Mind had to be integrated to 
the world picture. However, western science 
and philosophy have been found inadequate 
for this task.^ 


5. Ramakrishna Rao Vetury, Prabuddha Bharaia, 
Vol. 103, Feb. 1998, pp. 212-14; Apr. 1998, 
pp. 286-89; May 1998, pp. 351-54. 


Unification Efforts 

It is in this scenario that we have to un¬ 
derstand the unification postulates in science 
attempted during the second half of this cen¬ 
tury. Science offered four types of forces in 
this universe. Realization followed that mul¬ 
tiplicity is only apparent and that these four 
forces could be integrated finally into one. 
Einstein himself was known to have spent his 
last years in search of such a unification be¬ 
tween gravitation and other forces. There has 
been a partial success so far in reducing this 
number from four by this unification, and the 
conviction is deep that ultimately all these 
forces can be reduced to one single force, 
which accounts for every force in the uni¬ 
verse. When this happens (as is sure to) we 
may have to say, borrowing the Vedantic vo¬ 
cabulary, that (1) multiplicity is only an illu¬ 
sion (Mdyd); (2) it is the result of inadequate 
knowledge (Avidyd); and (3) there is only one 
that is real and all the rest are identical with 
it. This search for the one accounting for all — 
the apparent multiplicity — is akin to the 
search for the transcendental truth in the 
Upanishads. 

Schrodinger's Method 

It is by such a unification of multiple 
phenomena Schrodinger arrived at the doc¬ 
trine of identity. As a philosopher in his own 
right, Schrodinger proceeded to establish the 
oneness of multiple appearances in certain 
areas of human experience. 

First he took up the scientific theory of 
evolution and developed a theory that cor¬ 
rects the well-known defects in the theories of 

7 8 

Lamarck and Darwin . All species of life- 


6. Ramakrishna Rao Vetury, Philosophical Foun¬ 
dations of Homeopathy (to be published.) Ho¬ 
meopathy is the only branch of western sci¬ 
ence that clearly asserted that mind and men¬ 
tal reactions are the root-cause of ill-health of 
the body, and totally rejected the Cartesian 
dualism in its heydays. 

7. Ramakrishna Rao Vetury, Upanishads and 
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forms live in a habitat that provides them 
adequate food and shelter and a balanced 
protection from foes: food chains like mouse- 
cat-dog (Jivo jivasya jivanam^). Such a habitat 
can be called the environment. The species are 
driven by the will to live — survival — 
though the individual is sure to die sometime. 
The species survive through (1) the technique 
of reproduction, (2) suitable evolution to cope 
up with any harmful environmental changes 
. like reduction in food supply or increase in 
foes, and (3) migration. Of these we shall 
consider only evolution as a means of better 
chances for survival in an unfavourable envi¬ 
ronment. 

The Lamarckian theory has been proved 
wrong by the experimental observation that 
acquired properties cannot be inherited. This 
is easily illustrated by many examples from 
various societies. For example, in olden times, 
Chinese women with very small feet were 
considered to be beautiful, leading to the 
practice of bandaging the girl-child's feet so 
that they remain small and cute when the 
baby grows up. This has been practised for 
generations until recently. But Chinese girls 
were never horn with tiny feet; every time the 
baby had to undergo the torture of bandages. 
This shows that the acquired character of 
small feet of the Chinese mother was never 
inherited by her off-spring. 

Coming to Darwin, his theory states that 
when an environment changes unfavourably, 
some changes (mutations) will take place in 
the genetic material leading to some changes 
in the organism to enable the organism to 
cope up with the external threats. These mu¬ 
tations, Darwin held, occur entirely by 
chance. Also, some of these changes can be 

Modern Thoiif^Iit (Delhi: Mittal Publications, 
1986), pp. 36-41. For Theory of Evolution. 

8. Ramakrishna Rao Vetury, Selected Doctrines 
from Indian Philosophy (Delhi: Mittal Publica¬ 
tions, 1987), pp. 40-95. For Theory of Evolu¬ 
tion. 

9. Mahabharala, Santiparva, 110. Arjuna says 
this to Yudhishthira. 


useless or even prove fatal, and only a few can 
be of real help. Schrodinger objects to leaving 
everything to chance without any role for the 
individual. He agrees that in response to a 
threat some mutations occur by chance to 
start with. The resulting change in the trait is 
simultaneously tried out by the organism and 
accepted or rejected on the basis of benefit to 
itself. This is the process of natural selection 
of the useful mutation by trial and error which 
has to take place simultaneously with the mu¬ 
tations. Once a useful change is picked up 
further mutations occur only in that direction 
to strengthen that trait, and chance thereafter 
has no role. The individual perfects the trait 
by the simultaneous usage of the organ (trait) 
and this becomes the inherited property of the 
future generations. Thus, modifying Dar¬ 
win's theory, Schrodinger concludes that be¬ 
haviour (using the modified traits) and phy¬ 
sique (the body undergoing mutations) are 
one and not separate. So, behaviour and phy¬ 
sique are one}^ 

Mind and Consciousness 
Consciousness of the environment is a 
mental phenomenon and we now know that, 
in man, the brain and the nervous system are 
the specific organs of the mind responsible for 
this awareness. It is well-established that the 
brain and the nervous system of higher ani¬ 
mals like man are a much later development 
in the time scale of evolution. But mind and 
consciousness are essential for any species of 
organisms to understand the environment 
and the changes therein, if it is to survive the 
change by suitable evolution. So mind and 
consciousness must have been there in all 
forms of life including plants, as a survival 
requirement. 'We cannot but attribute some 
kind of consciousness, however dim and un¬ 
differentiated, to our primitive little cousin, 
Hydrafusca, on the ladder of life.'^^ (Hy- 
drafiisca is the little water polyp, a low-level 


10. Mind and Matter, p. 30. 

11. My View of the World, p. 31. 
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organism.) 'Consciousness is that by which 
the world becomes manifest; by which indeed 
it becomes present/^^ So consciousness and 
mind have been co-existent with the universe 
since its inception. J.B.S. Haldane writes: 'We 
do not find obvious evidence of life or mind 
in so-called inert matter, and naturally study 
them more easily where they are most com¬ 
pletely manifested, b\it if the scientific point 
of view is correct, we shall ultimately find 
them, at least in 
through the univei 

So, mind and consciousness are univer¬ 
sally spread out from time immemorial. Con¬ 
sciousness is associated with learning process 
and reaction to new situations. This response 
to a challenge is a conscious effort while the 
habits acquired by repeated performance 
(like breathing) pass into unconscious. So, 
consciousness does influence evolution in 
broader terms. Consciousness being a univer¬ 
sal phenomenon is treated only as singular. 
There cannot be plurality in consciousness. 

Similarly, the mind. Mind is universal. 
While being there in every living organism, it 
appears as multiple when we are influenced 
by the Cartesian dualism between mind and 
matter. Under the same influence, we have 
grown up with the view that the under¬ 
standing mind (called the subject) separates 
from the rest of the material world (called the 
object) and sits on a separate pedestal to study 
the rest of the world in an objective manner. 
This method led to much progress in science 
but it left a gap in the world picture. The 
world picture is devoid of mind while mind 
is, in reality, all-pervasive in the universe. 
Both physics and physiology of this century 
disagree with this mindless world picture. 
Sherrington, a famous biologist, points out 
that any animal (man, for instance) is made of 
millions of cells, each of which is a self-suffi¬ 
cient life-unit, undergoing changes like birth. 


rudimentary forms, all 
^ /13 


12. Ibid., p. 40. 

13. J.B.S. Haldane, Essay on Science and Ethics, 
'Inequality of Man', (Chatto, 1932), p. 113. 


growth and decay. So each cell is complete 
with mind but still we cannot say that man's 
mind is the sum total of the sub-minds of the 
cells. Similarly, the minds of different indi¬ 
viduals living in this world give the same 
world picture. How is this to be explained? 
Schrodinger considers it an arithmetical para¬ 
dox that cannot be explained by normal expe¬ 
rience. He clearly states: 'The applicability of 
arithmetic to these things becomes extremely 
dubious.The very idea of sub-minds as 
well as plural mind is a monstrosity^^, unac¬ 
ceptable to philosophy as well as to science. 

So there is only one way out of the situ¬ 
ation: that is to find a place for mind in the 
world. This means that the subject and object 
are one. The mind and its construct are one. It is 
because of this we cannot find a separate place 
for mind in the world picture. 

We are generally accustomed to locate 
the mind within the body of an individual. 
This is because all mental activity like 
thought, desire, etc. start from within and can 
be hidden from public gaze. Some people talk 
of inner voice guiding their actions. A mur¬ 
derer can plan a murder without a second 
person knowing it. So, it is a convenience to 
think of mind as something internal. (The 
brain is certainly within the skull.) Physical 
action is witnessed by all. But when we say 
that mind is all-pervasive, we should learn to 
look upon mind as something like ether, all- 
pervasive outside and inside of the body. 
Then we can get rid of the limitations of our 
vision. 

To sum up; Schrodinger arrived at the 
following unifications. 

(1) Behaviour and physique are one. 

(2) Subject and object are one. 

(3) All mind is one. 

(4) Consciousness is one. 

Tat Tvam Asi 

Having arrived at the above identities, it 


14. My Vieiv of the World, p. 29. 

15. Mind and Matter, p. 62. 
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was just one step for Schrodinger to be capti¬ 
vated by the doctrine of identity — Tat tvani 
asi — when he came across this Upanishadic 
insight. In fact, he goes further and says that 
this unity is to be experienced — not just to be 
studied and believed. It is a transcendental 
experience as the Upanishads say. He writes 
'Hence this life of yours which you are living 
is not merely a piece of the entire existence, 
but it is in a certain sense the whole; only this 
whole is not so constituted that? it can be sur¬ 
veyed in a single glance. (This is the meaning 
of Tat tvani asi.)'^^ He asserts further the iden¬ 
tity of the individual consciousness (Atman) 
with the universal consciousness in the fol¬ 
lowing words: 'The world and consciousness 
are one and the same thing, in so far as both 
are constituted by the same elements/^^ For 
Schrodinger it is complete Advaita, pure and 
simple. 

Why Caution? 

Schrodinger advises caution in borrow¬ 
ing from eastern thought into the western 
outlook. He explains: 'Blood transfusion 
needs precaution to prevent clotting. We do 
not wish to loose the logical precision that our 
scientific thought has reached, and that is 
unparalleled anywhere at any epoch.'^^ We 
might as well agree with this view. After all, 
eastern civilizations came to a dead-end at 
one stage and these societies have been over¬ 
run by the western societies with their science 
and technology. This domination still contin¬ 
ues and the East is very far behind the West 
in every intellectual activity. So in spite of his 
enthusiasm for eastern thought, Schrodinger 
is not carried away like Schopenhauer, but 


advises caution. 

Schrodinger was a believer in metaphys¬ 
ics — specially with reference to 'the unques¬ 
tioning acceptance of more than physical — 
that is transcendental — significance.'^*^ He 
did not agree with the final conclusion of 
western wisdom that all transcendence has 
got to go. In the field of knowledge 'we cannot 
do without metaphysical guidance.He as¬ 
serted: 'A real elimination of metaphysics 
means taking the soul out of both art and 
science, turning them into skeletons incapa¬ 
ble of any future development.'^^ He talks in 
exuberant praise of Aldous Huxley's book, 
The Perennial Philosophy, an anthology from 
the mystics from various countries, races and 
times. He even admits that at one stage he is 
talking religion, not science — 'a religion, 
however, not opposed to science, but sup¬ 
ported by what disinterested scientific re¬ 
search has brought to the fore.'^^ He is quite 
ready to accept the Upanishadic conclusion 
that 'the plurality that we perceive is only in 
appearance, it is not real' , along with the 
analogy of a diamond producing multiple 
images of a single source. For him analogy is 
a valid epistemological device when we find 
'in a considerable number of cases logical 
thinking brings us upto a certain point and 
then leaves us in the lurch.'^^ 

With such philosophical convictions and 
rigorous scientific background, Schrodinger 
is singularly free from all dogmas or isms and 
his admiration for the doctrine of identity is 
firmly rooted in the modern scientific spirit.G 
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The Background, the Reality, of everyone is that same Eternal, Ever Pure, and Ever 
Perfect One. 
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A Call to Greatness 


MS. ANN MYREN 


Religion has time and again been presmted as the solution to the crises in which we find 
ourselves. But then, religion itself has been the cause ofzvars too. The learned author presents 
two findings in Sri Ramakrishna in the sphere of spiritual striving: (1) the harmony of 
religions and the efficiency of every religious path, and (2) that God manifests Himself more 
in man than in any other being or thing. And the method is Karma Yoga. The idea that the 
entire universe, men and zoomen in partiailar, is but a manifestation of God — less or more 
transparent —, gives unlimited scope to serve such a God through all our actions. Truly, 
there need not be any distinction betzueen the secular and the sacred, and every action 
performed in this spirit is as effective as elaborate rituals. And if one does not believe in a 
God, then too, the performance of dismterested action is an effective way for attaining 
perfection. 


This issue of Prabuddha Bharata calls to 
our attention the centenary of the founding of 
Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati by Swami 
Vivekananda. One of the reasons Swamiji es¬ 
tablished an Ashrama in the mountains was 
to bring the devotees from the East and West 
together to exchange ideas and enrich their 
respective cultures with new knowledge. The 
exchange often takes place in the pages of 
Prabuddha Bharata, nonetheless Swamiji's 
original purpose of a continuing dialogue be¬ 
tween the East and West for the benefit of the 
world thrives. 

Recently a friend sent me an article by 
Vaclav Havek poet and former President of 
Czechoslovakia, entitled Taith in the World'. 
In this article Mr. Havel tackles this question: 
why are the world's nations failing in their 
efforts to solve the crucial problems of this 
century — the environmental and social cri¬ 
ses, and the uncontrolled production of 
weapons of mass destruction? He recognizes 
that nations have developed programmes to 
solve some aspects of these problems, but in 
his judgement they are 'technical tricks that 


1. Vaclav Havel, Taith in the World/ CmJiza- 
tion (April-May 1998), p. 52. [Hereafter, Civi¬ 
lization.] 


have no real effect on the substance of the 
matter'.^ And finally, Mr. Havel finds the 
moral world in total disarray if not decay; he 
deplores the Toss of God', the 'crisis of respect 
for the moral order extended to us from 
above', the lack of respect for any kind of 
authority, the atheism of the present era, the 
tension among various religions and 'the cri¬ 
sis of accountability and responsibility'. 
'What indeed,' Mr. Havel asks, 'could change 
the tendencies of today's civilization? What 
could really halt the perpetual motion which 
we have not been able to control so far? He 
answers: 

It is my deep conviction that the only 
option is a change in the sphere of the 
spirit, in the sphere of human conscience, 
in the actual attitude of man towards the 
world. It is not enough to invent new ma¬ 
chines, new regulations, or new institu¬ 
tions. We must understand differently 
and more perfectly the true purpose of our 
existence on this earth. Only such under¬ 
standing will allow the development of 
new models of behavior, new scales of 
values and life objectives.^ 

Mr. Havel appears to be in search of a 
new age, new truths, a new vision of human- 
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ity, and perhaps the restoration of his faith in 
man. He asks whether or not this vital change 
can be brought about by wise people, or 
'would we need, as in the past, charismatic 
prophets or modem messiahs, or even some 
kind of historical miracle?'^ This is neither the 
time nor the place to make claims for proph¬ 
ets or messiahs, but it is fitting to consider a 
different vision of humanity, and to weigh the 
words and measure the truths of'the teach¬ 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna .and his apostle, 
Swami Vivekananda, that is, Swamiji. 

Although Ramakrishna lived and died 
in the nineteenth century, as did Swamiji, his 
understanding of the world's religions was 
distinctly modem; even now, more than a 
hundred years later, it still belongs to the 
future. Using an experiential method to 
fathom the depths of many religions, he prac¬ 
tised the disciplines of Christianity, Islam, 
Advaita Vedanta, and various theistic sects of 
Hinduism. His experiments yielded this dis¬ 
covery; 

God can be realized through all paths. 
All religions are true. The important thing 
is to reach the roof. You can reach it by 
stone stairs or by wooden stairs or by bam¬ 
boo steps or by a rope. You can also climb 
up by a bamboo pole.^ 

In order to lower the hostility among 
members of various religions, Mr. Havel has 
suggested that people come together to 
search out the commonalities among the dif¬ 
ferent religions. If the principle that all relig¬ 
ions are true were accepted by the partici¬ 
pants, perhaps something useful would 
evolve. 

A second principle that Ramakrishna de¬ 
rived from his spiritual practice tells us where 
we can find God: 

[FJire as an element, is present more in 
wood than in any other object. If you seek 


3. Civilization, p. 53. 

4. Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (New York: Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center of New York), 
p. 111. [Hereafter, Gospel] 


God, then seek Him in man; He manifests 
Himself more in man than in any other 
thing.^ 

We seem to have two different locations for 
God. Mr. Havel refers to God as existing 
'above,' whereas Ramakrishna finds God 
right at hand, in his fellow human beings. We 
recognize that Mr. Havel's reference to the 
location of God is purely metaphorical, yet 
the language does indicate something, per¬ 
haps a feeling for the remoteness of God. 

Next, let us see what Ramakrishna 
learned from his worship of Shiva: 

One day, while worshipping Siva, I 
was about to offer a bel-leaf on the head of 
the image, when it was revealed to me that 
this Virat, this Universe, itself is Siva. After 
that my worship of Siva through the image 
came to an end.^ 

Clearly, Ramakrishna's experience of Shiva 
tells us that the universe is God Himself, and 
we must add — God Herself: 

The Divine Mother revealed to me 
[Ramakrishna] in the Kali temple that it 
was She who had become everything. She 
showed me that everything was full of 
Consciousness. The Image was Con¬ 
sciousness, the altar was Consciousness, 
the water-vessels were Consciousness, the 
door-sill was Consciousness, the marble 
floor was Consciousness — all was Con¬ 
sciousness. 

I found everything inside the room 
soaked, as it were, in Bliss — the Bliss of 
Satchidananda [Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss-Absolute]. I saw a wicked man in 
front of the Kali temple; but in him also I 
saw the Power of the Divine Mother vi- 

n 

brating. 

For Sri Ramakrishna the world was God 
Herself or Himself; this same God was in 
men, women, children, in the good and the 
bad. We see from Sri Ramakrishna's experi- 


5. Gospel p. 726. 

6. Gospel, p. 396. 

7. Gospel, pp. 345-6. 
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ences that we are living in God; we need only 
to open our eyes. 

So far with regard to Mr. Havel's article, 
we have been setting the stage, examining 
possibilities, and clarifying the way God is 
tied to men and women, which is one reason 
why we turned to Ramakrishna's spiritual 
experiences. It seems/to us in order to make 
the major change Mr. Havel suggests, the 
'conscience' of humanity will have to get in¬ 
volved with God. What the human 'con¬ 
science' needs is a good soak in the Bliss of 
Satchidananda, and if one considers the fact 
that every person is divine, the possibility for 
just that is excellent. 

A second reason for examining Rama- 
krishna's spiritual experiences is that they 
were one source of Swami Vivekananda's 
spiritual knowledge. The other source was his 
own spiritual experience, which leads us to 
this point: there are two very important fim- 
damentals to remember when one studies 
Swamiji. First, everyone, absolutely every¬ 
one, is divine. The second fundamental is that 
the natural, inborn urge of humankind is to 
move toward God. Both good and bad move 
toward God as a result of their actions,^ We 
are all going toward God whether we are 
conscious of it or not. It may take those who 
commit evil deeds longer, by virtue of a cir¬ 
cuitous route, but they are still going toward 
God. It would, however, help to have a guide¬ 
book for the journey and just such a thing 
exists — Swamiji's Karma Yoga, which he 
thought his greatest work. 

Let us go to Swamiji's Karma Yoga 
through Swami Ashokananda's interpreta¬ 
tion which can be found in the lecture enti¬ 
tled, 'Meditate While You Work,' given in San 
Francisco in the 1950s^. In this lecture Swami 
Ashokananda pointed out that 'The major 
movement of the human mind in this age is 


8. Bhagavad Gita, ch. 4, si. 11. 

9. Swami Ashokananda, Meditation, Ecstasy, and 
Illumination (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1990), pp. 103-32. [Hereafter, Meditation.] 


towards the upliftment and glorification of 
mankind.' The Swami emphasized Karma 
Yoga, which compliments the tendency of the 
human mind in this new age.^^ The Hindu 
concept of man, the Swami said, is not sepa¬ 
rate from God, but still the 'preoccupation of 
this age is Man — not God.'^ He pointed out 
that Swamiji was the soul of this age, and that 
Swamiji had said again and again, 'This is the 
age of the worship of the Virat, the visible 
God.' These three elements — the age of 
Man, Karma Yoga, and the worship of the 
Virat — are naturally interwoven, and may be 
thought of as forming the philosophical back¬ 
ground for spiritual life in this age. 

We can easily see what Swami Ashoka¬ 
nanda meant by saying that this is the age of 
Man. At what other time in history have so 
many people been actively involved in help¬ 
ing other people in so many different ways: 
famine relief, disaster relief, relief from illness 
and epidemics, the list goes on and on. Every¬ 
one wants and needs knowledge; education 
is spreading far and wide. We think that in the 
West the increase in self-help literature and in 
new age religions and its literature are mani¬ 
festations of interest in the theme of human¬ 
ity's perfectibility. (It's an old theme in the 
West.) The types of perfectibility that emerge 
are not so important as the fact that people are 
seeking some kind of perfection. Just as 
Swamiji has said, we are all going toward the 
Divine, the Real. Even scientists are looking 
at religion with new curiosity. 

If humankind is to have a role in rejuve¬ 
nating civilization's sagging spirituality, we 
must have spiritual practices suitable for the 
full range of humanity — practices that can be 
done on the job, in the subway, in the super¬ 
market, in the field, in the office — anywhere, 
anytime, in any culture — practices that are 
pragmatic and free from symbology specific 

10. Meditation, pp. 114-15. 

11. Meditation, p. 114. 

12. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1991), vol. 3, 
p. 301. [Hereafter, C.W.] 
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to any nation, culture, or religion. Where are 
the metaphysics for this philosophy? Never 
fear, India abounds in metaphysics. 

Swami Vivekananda was referred to as 
the soul of this new age possibly because of 
his mastery of spiritual ends and means. We 
think, however, his greatness lay in his 
boundless love for humankind, and that is 
why Swami Ashokananda said he was the 
soul of this age, the age of Man. Swamiji saw 
us as we really are — pure divinity. He lived, 
moved and breathed in that consciousness. 
When he tells us to worship the Virat, the Vast 
One, the visible God — humankind — he 
knows of what he speaks. 

Swamiji thought that his greatest work 
was his book Karma Yoga. Swami 
Ashokananda felt that Karma Yoga was filled 
with inspired words in the literal sense, and 
meaning is the thing, not style. Probably 
many of us thiiik that we understand karma 
yoga quite well. Really there is not much to it, 
is there? Do a little work, and offer the fruit of 
it to the Lord, or ground oneself in a medita¬ 
tive mood and work, or call up the mood of 
detachment and hope for the best. Do we 
really take it seriously? According to Swami 
Ashokananda, Swamiji gave an interpreta¬ 
tion of this yoga which is different from the 
traditional approach of the Gita. He wanted 
everyone to think of himself or herself as 
divine, as Spirit, as Brahman. Of course, this 
idea is in the Gita as well, but Swamiji empha¬ 
sized it, made it explicit.^^ Swamiji wanted us 
to think that we are divine, but not in a super¬ 
ficial way. He wanted us to feel our divinity 
so that we could act from that standpoint. 
This is the starting practice, not the end point. 

According to Swami Vivekananda, 
...the first thing we need is Chittashuddhi, 
purification of the heart. And how does that 
come? The first of all worship is the worship 
of the Virat — of those all around us. Worship 

As Swamiji said at Thousand Island 


13. Meditation, p. 130. 

14. CW., vol. 3, p. 301. 


Park, 'Do not seek for Him, just see Him.' If 
we think this world is real, then it is God, and 
we can see Him. (If it is unreal, then we have 
to seek Him.)^^ We can feel the spirit of 
Swamiji in his words: 'God Himself has ap¬ 
peared as man; kneel down before Him and 
offer Him worship.Swami Ashokananda 
extended this thought to its logical conclu¬ 
sion: 'Every action, therefore, will have to be 
conceived as a form of worship.' That is, our 
action is first worship and then work. Imagine 
the effects of this practice on worshippers and 
worshipped alike. This is a practice that can 
be done from moment to moment when the 
opportunity presents itself.^^ Most working 
folk — most of the world's people for that 
matter, do not have the hours it takes to do 
elaborate worships, meditate, do japa, take 
part in devotional singing, or listen to spiri¬ 
tual discourses. If in our day-to-day jobs we 
could transform our work into worship, we 
would be on the way to realizing the divinity 
of the Virat. Radical? Perhaps, but we can test 
this practice ourselves. There may be unex¬ 
pected effects. 

Arnold Toynbee, philosopher and histo¬ 
rian, found from his study of civilizations that 
the agents of the great changes in civilizations 
were often small groups which he called 
'creative minorities'. Undoubtedly, we can all 
cite examples, but we will mention a few: in 
America the founders of the republic; in India 
Gandhi's work for independence; in America 
in this century the young African-Americans, 
college age men and women, who learned 
Gandhi's principles of passive resistance and 
set America on the road to racial equality;^^ 
and of course, Sri Ramakrishna and his disci¬ 
ples and their leader, Swami Vivekananda, 
who organized a religious order and initiated 


15. Meditation, p. 118. 

16. Meditation, p. 126. 

17. Meditation, pp. 125-6. 

18. David Halberstam, The Children (New York: 
Random House, 1998), pp. 506-18. [Hereaf¬ 
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a programme of service for his fellow coun¬ 
trymen. 

It seems that in America a shift from the 
hedonistic-materialistic culture to a culture in 
which spiritual values are evident and impor¬ 
tant is already underway. Vedantins along 
with countless other spiritually minded peo¬ 
ple make up the creative minority, which be¬ 
comes a force for change. By adopting a spiri¬ 
tual base for work, for example, work as wor¬ 
ship, and spontaneously acting as models, 
other workers imitate the models and spiri¬ 
tual values spread. Grand historical theories 
such as Toynbee's are never very much in 
favour with the historians who focus on very 
specific empirical events, nonetheless, Toyn¬ 
bee's theory of creative minorities strikes us 
as sound. We should not despair; there are 
silent creative minorities doing their work of 
change — their karma yoga, a start has been 
made. 

To go back to Swamiji, he also made a 
second contribution to the interpretation of 
the Gita when he singled out Sri Krishna's 
words, 'By action alone'^^. He took those 
words literally, and gave us a new slant on the 
doctrine of karma yoga. In this path neither 
religion, religious faith, nor metaphysics are 
necessary. All that is required is the practice 
of selflessness; the goal is freedom: 

Karma-Yoga, therefore, is a system of 
ethics and religion intended to attain free¬ 
dom through unselfishness, and by good 
works. The karma-yogi need not believe in 
any doctrine whatever. He may not be¬ 
lieve even in God, may not ask what his 
soul is, nor think of any metaphysical 
speculation. He has got his own special 
aim of realizing selflessness; and he has to 
work it out himself. 

This method of karma yoga based solely on 
selflessness calls to mind Buddha, who was 
for Swamiji, the perfect karma yogin. Further¬ 


more, it shows the vision of Swamiji who has 
included a practice in this age of Man suitable 
for agnostics and atheists. 

Karma yoga seems to be one thing in the 
world that we can have both ways — with 
God or without God. The potential of karma 
yoga is mighty, powerful enough to make the 
profound change which Mr. Havel refers to 
as an 'existential revoiution'^\ A revolution 
in the hearts of men and women is exactly 

what Swami Vivekananda had in mind — a 

22 

call to greatness. 

And finally, Swami Ashokananda 
pointed out that our work is a grand sacrifice, 
or as he suggested — call it renunciation and 
service.... The following paragraphs from 
Swami Ashokananda's lecture 'Ritualism' tell 
us one way to perfect the practice of karma 
yoga: 

A person working in a factory, in an 
office, or in the kitchen, a person cleaning 
the street, or standing on the platform and 
teaching — that is the grand worship.... 
Consider how much absorption and con¬ 
centration there is in everything that we 
do in our daily life — preparing a dinner, 
in cleaning the house, in working in the 
office, in going from place to place. Our 
whole heart and soul is there; deep medi¬ 
tation is there. 

If we make ourselves conscious of the 
fact that everything we do we are doing 
unto God, that it is a worship, a 
a sacrifice, then here is the great 
This great ritual is the heart of karma yoga. □ 


21. Civilization, p. 53. 

22. The Children. 

23. Meditation, p. 162. 
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A Glimpse of the Holy Mother - 
The Archetypal Ideal Feminine 


DR. SUDIPTA DAS 

The learned author of Louisiana, US.A., points out in this article that 'the Holy Mother 
stands incomparable as one of the most compelling and evocative spiritual and cultural icons 
of world civilizations. Her illustrious life remains the mirror in which the eternal soul of 
India reflects. She remains immortalized not simply for zvhat she did, great and imperishable 
though her deeds are, but for what she stoodfor as the archetypal ideal feminine, radiant and 
triumphant, beyond the creeds of the world. Renewed expressions of her divine motherhood, 
spirituality, vitality, and intimate relevance are signs that millions of people continue to be 
moved by her mystery and touched by the notion of her caring. Whatever aspect of Sri Sarada 
Devi one reflects upon and embraces, he who seeks her out will surely find something only 
a Holy Mother can bestow.' 

The author further points out that 'if by current definition feminism implies a new 
approach based on women's experiences that demands a change in values and institutions 
and not merely a power shiftfrom one individual to another, then feminists all over the loorld 
ought to first reconstruct and redefine feminine values and restore the female image from 
the denigration into which it has sunk through sheer complacency or through a misconceived 
vision.' 

The author emphasizes the need to focus 'not on equality but on women's education and 
dominance in the home, and ... the powerful role of women as the custodians of future 
generations.' She says in this context that 'the Holy Mother ... may be distinguished as the 
foremost feminist of the new era, in that she redefined female values, reinforcing the 
perception that women's lives are irrevocably intertwined xoith responsibilities and 
commitments of nurturance, love and understanding for others, and for preserving family, 
religion, and national traditions. She offered women a vision and understanding of their real 
identity as the manifestations of the Mother of God, the Madonna, the Mother Grace, Love 
and Power or Shakti. The self-esteem that Sri Sarada Devi conferred upon all of womanhood 
by her renunciation of sensuality and idealization of chaste love should be understood, 
admired and internalized by the women of the world. In this light, the concept of gender 
liberation runs much deeper and is thus too complex to be explained away in terms of 
individual autonomy.' 

This attempt at the portrayal of Sri quiet renunciation and selfless service stands 
Sarada Devi (1853-1920), God-incamate Fe- as a monument etched in gold in the rich 
male, brings to mind the idea that Tools rush spiritual history of India, her full significance 
in where angels fear to tread'. The effulgence being comprehensible and soul-stirring to the 
of her extraordinary life can never be recre- truly devout. Wife and divine consort of Bha- 
ated in mere words but can only be cherished gavan Sri Ramakrishna (1836-1886) as well as 
in spirit. She remains the glory of Indian mother of matchless genre to millions of men 
womanhood as the unparalleled virgin wife, and women, Sri Sarada Devi renewed and 
ever forbearing like Mother Earth. Her life of reinforced the central ideal of Hindu woman- 
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hood, underscoring that a woman is fulfilled 
only in her role as a mother — not simply a 
biological mother, but a blend of mother and 
teacher, representing a confluence of self-of¬ 
fering total love, tireless devotion to work, 
and a caring commitment to the preservation 
of values for emulation by future generations. 

Sri Sarada Devi awakened Indian 
womanhood to a new awareness of feminin¬ 
ity, of feminine power and esteem, through 
the cultivation of absolute chastity, modesty, 
forbearance, unselfish commitment and un¬ 
obstructed love. Emblazoned in every solemn 
Hindu heart as Sri Sri Ma or the Holy Mother, 
she continues to inspire and radiate an en¬ 
chanting hue of practical spirituality and ide¬ 
alism, perfectibility and unlimited compas¬ 
sion embodied in her quintessential and di¬ 
vine motherhood. 'One's mother and one's 
motherland are superior to heaven itself', was 
a maxim she often repeated to her devoted 
children. Hers was an all-embracing mother- 
heart which wrapped itself in love around 
each child bom of woman, and her family was 
the human race.^ A divine soul deserving of 
universal reverence, Sri Sarada Devi remains 
immortalized as the architect of the spiritual 
renaissance of Indian womanhood, as well as 
the reflection, resurrection, and culmination 
of India's sacred and distinctive feminine ide¬ 
als in modern times. In a word, she translated 
the perceived ideal of 'glorious womanhood' 
into a living reality. 

Swami Vivekananda once said, 'in India 
the woman was the visible manifestation of 
God and that her whole life was given up to 
the thought that she was a mother, and to be 
a perfect mother she must be chaste'^. The 
mother image as the symbol of perfect chas- 


1. Laura Glenn or Devamata, quoted in Swami 
Nikhilananda, Holy Mother (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1962), p. 2. [Hereafter, 
Holy Mother.] 

2. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 3, 
p. 506. 


tity and desireless love remains at the pinna¬ 
cle of feminine ideals of spiritual India. The 
mother is honoured as the manifestation of 
the primordial energy of the universe, and 
ranked the highest among all the female rela¬ 
tions of man.*^ Sri Sarada Devi, the focus of 
this study, was the living embodiment of 
chastity, purity, and selfless motherhood. She 
was born to renew the core Hindu concept of 
the 'Divine Feminine' or Shakti (meaning 
power), which complements the 'Divine Mas¬ 
culine' in the shaping of a perfect whole. Her 
life represents the manifestation of Shakti 
through the practice of exalted virtues, which 
earned for her the admiration of millions as 
the archetype of the perfect woman and 
mother. Her motherhood derives greater rele¬ 
vance and significance because it rekindled 
the image of iiie ideal Hindu female at a time 
when India was experiencing a terrible crisis 
of the spirit. On the one hand. Western scien¬ 
tific ideas were dealing severe blows on all 
religious beliefs of the nineteenth century 
which were based merely on faith. On the 
other hand, the British rule in India was 
threatening India's individuality, self-confi¬ 
dence and cultural identity. It is a fact of 
history that when such challenges come to 
civilizations, equal and opposite responses 
also come from within to perpetuate that cul¬ 
ture by arresting the opposing tide. Sri Sarada 
Devi and Sri Ramakrishna were such power¬ 
ful responses from India to fulfil a global 
need. Through a reconstruction of varied an¬ 
ecdotes from Sri Sarada Devi's life, as much 
as space would allow, this study proposes to 
reveal the power and respectability that this 
magnanimous lady resuscitated among 
Hindu women through her exemplary living, 
at a time when the social degeneration of the 
female had reached its nadir. In course of time 
however, this influence extended to the rest 
of the world also. 

Sri Sarada Devi's divinity and spiritual 
stature enshrined her as the incarnation of the 
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Mother of the Universe and provided spiri¬ 
tual strength and regeneration to droves of 
devotees whom she embraced as her very 
own children. Through her, the age-old val¬ 
ues of Hindu womanhood were re-formu¬ 
lated and re-executed under modem condi¬ 
tions. While any investigation as the actual 
realization of these virtues by modem 
women falls beyond the purview .of this 
study, it nevertheless aspires to serve as a 
pointer to the pattern of life to be adopted by 
every woman, urban or mral, Hindu or non- 
Hindu even. The Holy Mother's life remains a 
ransom to the movement of Indian feminism, 
whereby she demonstrated that real emancipation 
lay not in the crusade for sexual equality, nor in a 
recognition of equal sexual ability in every sphere, 
but in the building of female character and virtues 
xohich zuouldform the essence of female power. An 
active heroine and truly the First Lady of 
spiritual India, Sri Sarada Devi's exemplary 
living personified the fulfilment of the femi¬ 
nine ideal which could once more enshrine 
Hindu women on the pedestal of male admi¬ 
ration and reverence as worthy manifesta¬ 
tions of the Eternal Female. 

Through the Shodasi Ptija, Sri Rama- 
krishna consecrated Sri Sarada Devi as the 
mortal embodiment and symbol of the Divine 
Mother on earth. He worshipped her as the 
living goddess and saw no difference be¬ 
tween her, his earthly mother, and Kali, his 
Divine Mother. The significance of this wor¬ 
ship for Sri Sarada Devi was that it awakened 
in her the realization of her divinity as the 
manifestation of the Eternal Feminine for all 
humanity to worship.^ Swami Gambhi- 
rananda (the chief biographer of Sri Sarada 
Devi) tells us that Sri Sarada Devi, on de¬ 
scending to her normal awareness after the 
spiritual awakening did not lose her aware¬ 
ness of her identity with the divine and re¬ 
tained it throughout her life. In addition, the 


4. By the devotees and others. The Gospel of the 
Holy Mother (Mylapore, Madras: Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, 1984), p. xviii. 


worship symbolized her participation in Sri 
Ramakrishna's life and in his spiritual minis- 

To me it has always appeared,' wrote 
Sister Nivedita, 'that she (Sri Sarada Devi) is 
Sri Ramakrishna's final word as to the ideal 
of Indian womanhood.'^ Perhaps the answer 
to her question, Ts she the last of an old order 
or the beginning of a new?', is that Sri Sarada 
Devi constituted a bridge between the past 
and the present, between the old and the new, 
between the eastern and the western. All the 
virtues idealized by the Hindu female from 
Vedic times were fully manifested iii her. Yet, 
she also had a perfectly modem mind. She 
fought orthodoxy and stereotyped roles and 
taught by example the key to self-esteem, 
respectability and liberation which women 
could achieve in a rapidly changing world 
scenario. In this way, she set the pattern for 
the evolution of a new generation of women 
along spiritual lines. In reality, through her 
the womanhood of the world was sanctified. 

The various facets of Sri Sarada Devi's 
life would appear to be like the sun's beam 
passing through a prism, emanating many 
rays of brilliant hues. Purity, holiness, chaste 
love, and quiet suffering — all of which are 
attributes of exemplary motherhood — lie 
embedded in the heart of every woman. An 
ordinary woman captures in her life only a 
fraction of this ideal through the unselfish 
love she renders to her ozun offspring. A 
merely biological function thus becomes di¬ 
vine through the infusion of a spiritual 
value.^ This spiritual value scintillated in its 
fullness outside of the biological context in 
the life of Sri Sarada Devi, rmfolding mother- 


5. Quoted in Swami Hiranmayananda, 'Sri 
Sarada Devi: Sri Ramakrishna's Final Word 
as to the Ideal of Indian Womanhood,' in Sri 
Sarada Devi: The Great Wonder (Mayavati: Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, 1994), p. 202. [Hereafter, The 
Great Wonder.] 

6. Swami Ranganathananda, 'Sri Sarada Devi, 
The Holy Mother', The Great Wonder, p. 207. 
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hood in its pristine and purest form. Her con¬ 
jugal relationship with Sri Ramakrishna was 
of an exalted and divine nature which pre¬ 
cluded any carnality or sense gratification. It 
was a union of two great souls immersed 
completely and exclusively in God-con¬ 
sciousness. When Sri Sarada Devi's mother 
lamented her daughter's deprivation from 
experiencing the joys of motherhood (being 
married to an ascetic), Sri Ramakrishna wit¬ 
tingly remarked, 'Your daughter will have so 
many children that she will be tired of being 
addressed day and night as mother.'^ And so 
it came to be. During her lifetime she became 
the mother of countless sons and daughters 
who were not of her flesh and blood at all, 
including several nephews and nieces and the 
residents, both Hindu and Moslem, of the 
villages of Jayrambati and Kamarpukur. Her 
motherly affection flowed unremittingly and 
impartially towards all. Out of the abundance 
of her human heart, she offered her love with¬ 
out distinction of caste, creed, colour, or race, 
earning for her the everlasting endearing epi¬ 
thet, the Holy Mother. To the women of the 
day and of posterity Sri Sarada Devi revealed 
that spiritual emancipation was possible 
through the self-effacing role of motherhood 
practised in the extreme, and that this was to 
be cherished and practised by every female 
aspiring towards the highest state of moral 
and spiritual evolution. On one occasion she 
revealed herself to her immediate disciples: 
'.. .The Master regarded all creatures as mani¬ 
festations of the Divine Mother. He left me 


behind to give expression to this Mother¬ 
hood.'^ Her presence inspired reverence but 
never a feeling of remoteness. She said that, 
. .the excessive manifestation of divinity cre¬ 


ates fear in the minds of devotees, they cannot 


feel intimate....' 'No one will know my real 
nature, so long as I am alive.Thus as long as 
she lived, she continued to identify herself 


7. Quoted in The Gospel of the Hoh/ Mother, p. xx. 

8. Holy Mother, p. 80. 

9. Ibid. 


with the sundry masses, shariiig their experi¬ 
ences from the depth of her heart in joy and 
in pain. For thirty-four years after the Mnha- 
samadhi of Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother 
propagated the message that God is not 
merely an object of faith but that He (can and) 
has to be realized in one's own life through 
the exercise of renunciation and service, 
which Swami Vivekananda declared were 
the national ideals of India. Thus, her life 
beautifully blended work with worship and 
became exemplary of the essential character 
of womanhood. 

'I am the mother of the virtuous, I am the 
mother of the wicked. When you are in dis¬ 
tress, say to yourself, "I have a mother",' were 
the Holy Mother's assuring words.She 
made each one of her countless devotees feel 
that he or she was specially her own. An 
immediate disciple of Sri Sarada Devi de¬ 
scribed what struck him most in her person¬ 
ality: 'I found here one in whose love there is 
no question of great or small, saint or sinner, 
one who could love each one in the same way 
and yet her eternal spring of love remained 
unexhausted as before.' The same have 
been the experiences of countless other devo¬ 
tee-children who had the unique fortune of 
coming into proximity with Sri Sarada Devi. 
The secret of her unobstructed universal love 
was her spiritual eminence which enabled her 
to fulfil her motherhood with ease and natu¬ 
ralness. Through her service and teachings, 


she left a balm for troubled humanity in 


12 


search of light and peace. A silent yearning 
constantly welled up in her heart: 'Come all 
of you, I am here for your sake. I shall soothe 


my heart by showing you the way to libera¬ 
tion.'^^ Swami Premananda admitted that he 


and the other Swamis of the Ramakrishna 


10. Quoted in The Gospel of Holy Mother, p. 315. 

11. Pranab Ranjan Ghosh, 'What Inspires Me 
Most in the Holy Mother's Life' in The Great 
Wonder, p. 387. 

12. Swami Ranganathananda, 'Sri Sarada Devi, 
The Holy Mother', The Great Wonder, p. 209. 

13. Holy Mother, p. 153. 
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MaBa were indiscriminately sending to the 
Mother for receiving initiation, 'the poison' 
that they could not take themselves. She how¬ 
ever gave refuge to everybody and absorbed 
their sins with ease. 

Sri Sarada Devi's motherhood reached 
its apogee after Sri Ramakrishna's Ma- 
hasamadhi on 16 August 1886. Until then she 
played several roles including the role of the 
sahadharmini during her stay with Sri Rama- 
krishna in Dakshineswar and Cossipore. 
However, between 1887 and her last days in 
1920, Sri Sarada Devi's motherhood became 
fully manifest when she blended the roles of 
the mother and spiritual teacher. Her domes¬ 
tic life became conterminous with her spiri¬ 
tual ministry as she taught that even the most 
mundane duties could be performed as spiri¬ 
tual acts if these were carried out with devo¬ 
tion and selflessness. 

The two prominent settings of Sri Sarada 
Devi's activities were Jay rambati, and theUd- 
bodhan House in Calcutta. At Jayrambati she 
lived amidst a highly distracting environ¬ 
ment of sheer worldliness, encircled by her 
greedy brothers, half-insane sisters-in-law 
and their demanding, insolent children. Far 
from shunning this surrounding, she em¬ 
braced and enfolded everyone in her love. 
Amidst serious maladies that afflicted her, 
she never faltered in her services towards her 
avaricious brothers and their families, and 
Radhu, her eccentric niece. Whatever and 
whomever the world sent to her, she met with 
equanimity, adjusting herself to time and cir¬ 
cumstances. And, the demands made on her 
by her family never withered her compassion. 
During the periods of her residence at 
Jayrambati, she sought, even in the unpleas¬ 
ant domestic atmosphere, to minister to the 
visiting monastic and lay devotees. Her god¬ 
liness and spiritual grandeur enabled her to 
maintain a demeanour of utter detachment 
and renunciation, a sea of calm, poise and 
grace, while discharging at the same time her 
services to her kith and kin. Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say that a mother serves different 


dishes to suit the tastes and stomachs of hei 
different children. In the same light. Holy 
Mother Sri Sarada Devi's grace and love were 
bestowed on varied peoples in varied ways 
depending on the nature of their needs. 
Wherever she lived or went, she poured forth 
the elixir of love. Suffering was the cross she 
bore courageously and happily. 

The Holy Mother's days were filled with 
unceasing activity, alternating with the still¬ 
ness of prayer. Whether at the Udbodhan or 
in Jayrambati, her day commenced at three 
o'clock in the morning when she finished her 
ablution in the river in the utmost privacy. 
This was followed by several hours of deep 
meditation and prayer. In Jayrambati, at 
seven in the morning commenced her house¬ 
hold chores, which included the shredding 
and preparing of vegetables, supervising 
supplies, making offerings to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, distributing prasadam (consecrated 
food) to household members and visiting 
devotees, arranging their meals, kneading the 
flour, washing clothes, scrubbing pots and 
pans, cleaning the lamps, husking rice, and a 
multitude of other odds and ends. Sometimes 
she would be awakened at one or two in the 
morning by eager pilgrims who, not daring to 
cross the unshaded fields in the scorching 
heat of the day, would do so at night, thus 
arriving very late. Most often these were 
strangers. The Holy Mother seemed never 
perturbed nor displeased, and, whatever the 
hour, she would cook and serve them with the 
utmost care and affection, considering the 
visitor her own. In youth and in old age, her 
activities proceeded at the same rapid pace 
and with the same enthusiasm. To her, work 
was worship. Every small act was, to her, an 
adoration of God. 'Without work, the mind 
become befouled,' she would say.^^ In a 
word, her life was the practical embodiment 
of the eighteen verses of the Isha Upanishad, 
which idealize selfless service as the loftiest 
goal of human existence. She once said that 


14. Ibid., p. 131. 
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whenever she desired, she would understand 
in a flash that all these worldly activities were 
nothing but the play of Mahamaya (Eternal 
Illusive Power). Hence, she had no earthly 
expectations, and her life remained a saga of 
tireless, unselfish service. 

Sri Sarada Devi did not publicly sum¬ 
mon devotees, make campaign speeches, or 
resort to any propaganda or pageantry to 
broadcast her presence and whereabouts. 
Neither did she display a dynamic personal¬ 
ity, spectacular behaviour or aggressive mag¬ 
netism. Rather, she was the epitome of mod¬ 
esty and humility, choosing to live most of the 
time in the unobtrusive seclusion of the ma¬ 
laria-infested village of Jayrambati rather 
than in the greater ease and comfort of the 
city. Drawn by her irresistible motherly affec¬ 
tion and affable divinity which radiated an 
inexpressible peace to those who came into 
her presence, people undertook the hazard¬ 
ously long journey to the remote village 
where they enjoyed greater accessibility to 
her than when she was in the city. The Holy 
Mother, fully aware of their pain-stricken so¬ 
journ, offered them all the hospitality that 
could be extended from her meagre re¬ 
sources. When questioned by disciples as to 
why she over-exerted herself to gratify her 
relatives and serve her devotee-children end¬ 
lessly, she merely remarked that she had done 
more than was necessary to set up a model for 
others.^^ Encouraged by her motherly liberal¬ 
ism, devotees thronged to her at all hours, 
transgressing rules without compunction. 
The Mother was ever willing and ready to 
grant visitors her darshan (audience) and en¬ 
tertain them with some refreshment or even 
a sumptuous noonday meal or supper. While 
they ate, she would sit and tenderly supervise 
the partaking of food in the nature of an 
earthly mother. Often, she would eat only 
after the devotees had eaten and after she had 
cleaned their leftovers. Once when criticized 
by some orthodox disciples who suggested 


that by performing such menial work she was 
actually denigrating her high-birth status, Sri 
Sarada Devi gently explained: 'Do you see, I 
am their mother! If the mother would not wait 
upon the child, who would?'^^ We discover 
the unusual depth of her love and commit¬ 
ment in one of her precious statements: Tf a 
thorn hurts the sole of your foot, I feel as if a 
plowshare has gone into my heart/^^ Swami 
Premananda wrote of her, that an empress 
among queens had, as it were, become of her 
own accord a beggar and did all the menial 
work with her own hands. She endured hard¬ 
ship to teach householders how to perform 
their duties. In her exalted and endearing 
style, Sri Sarada Devi never allowed any de¬ 
parting visitor—whether devotee or stranger 
— to bid farewell. In typical Hindu fashion, 
her parting words were always: 'Come again, 
my child.' Paucity of physical and fiscal re¬ 
sources did not deter her from striving to 
offer the best hospitality to numerous visi¬ 
tors, rich and poor alike, for long periods of 
time, even though it deprived her from meet¬ 
ing basic personal needs like food, clothing, 
rest and medical expenses. As a devotee re¬ 
flected, the Holy Mother's concern for others 
was no diffuse altruism which tires of its zeal 
before it has run half its course.^^ The lamp of 
love glowed eternally in her heart generating 
warmth and motherly affection for every soul 
without distinction or disparagement. 

Sri Sarada Devi's compassion was espe¬ 
cially directed towards the spiritual uplift- 
ment of her children. In this respect, she re¬ 
mains distinctive from the ordinary earthly 
mother. Once, when a monastic disciple 
asked her, 'How do you regard us?' she re¬ 
plied, 'As God Himself.... I regard you as God 


16. Swami Mumukshananda, 'Spiritual Minis¬ 
trations' in The Great Wonder, p. 451. 

17. Swami Nikhilananda, Holy Mother, p. 157. 

18. Probodh Babu and Manindra, 'Reminis¬ 
cences' in The Gospel of the Holy Mother, Part 
2, p. 256. 


15. Ibid., p. 157. 
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and also as children.'^^ She initiated her devo¬ 
tee-children, not only in the sanctity of a holy 
shrine, but under unusual circumstances and 
in the least convenient locations—from her 
sick bed, on road or railway platform, in the 
open meadow or under trees—solely with the 
disciple's convenience and spiritual welfare 
in mind. Whoever had the extraordinary for¬ 
tune to seek her divine grace received it with 
unqualified love and attention. Sri Sarada 
Devi even went to the extent of performing 
japa for her countless disciples. She would 
stay awake at night or wake up at two o'clock 
in the morning to repeat japa for the initiated. 
She assumed the spiritual responsibility of 
her disciples as well as absorbed their sin and 
suffered vicariously for them, who were in 
her eyes her very own and beloved children. 
Those who had the rare blessing of meeting 
the Mother learned that religion was a joyous 
experience and that purity and holiness were 
tangible realities exuding a sweet perfume 
that overlays and destroys the foulness of 
material selfishness. In short, the Holy 
Mother's presence was a dynamic and inex¬ 
haustible source of strength, peace and stabil- 
ity. 

Vedanta philosophy depreciates the 
physical world by emphasizing its illusory 
nature. The Holy Mother offered an affirm¬ 
ative reinterpretation to this negative refuta¬ 
tion by revealing the innate oneness of the 
universe. She taught one disciple, the mother 
of Annapurna, during her last moments: 'If 
you want peace, my child, do not find fault 

with others. Rather see vour own faults. Learn 

•/ 

to make the whole world vour own. No one 

20 "" 

is a stranger....' Her entire life was exem¬ 
plary of the ideal of forgiveness which she 
practised as a taposifa (austerity). All were 
alike in the infinitude of her love. She re¬ 
spected the God within every being and left a 
lasting imprint of her flawless and sweeping 


19. Swami Nikhilananda, Holy Mother, p. 163. 

20. Quoted in The Gospel of the Holy Mother, 
p. xxxviii. 


cosmic vision through the thousands of souls 
she personally blessed and redeemed and 
through many more millions who worship 
her today, internalizing her teachings of prac¬ 
tical Vedanta and spirituality. The children 
who became the recipients of her enchanting, 
unselfish love were transformed and reawak¬ 
ened to a new perception of themselves and 
of the universe. Cheap worldly love became: 
insignificant for them as they evolved into a 
new level of spiritual consciousness and self¬ 
less commitment, creating the bulwark, sui 
generis, of the distinctive Sri Ramakrishna and 
Sri Sarada Mission monastic orders for men 
and women. With Sarada Devi as the nucleus 
and the inspirational force, these monastic 
movements grew rapidly in the subsequent 
years, with branches all over India and in the 
West. Numerous other public institutions 
such as schools and colleges, dispensaries and 
hospitals, and orphanages have since grown 
up in modem India as concrete manifesta¬ 
tions of the lofty principle she stood for, self¬ 
less service to suffering humanity viewed as 
divine. As the Madonna of modem India, she 
carries the torch of Sri Ramakrishna to a 
splendid culmination. 

The Holy Mother's health took a fatal 
turn towards the end of 1919 when she be¬ 
came afflicted with Kala-Azar (Black Water 
Fever), for which there was no cure at that 
time. She was brought to Calcutta in an ema¬ 
ciated condition owing to recurring fever, 
and she entered Mahasamadhi on 21 July 1920. 
No divine incarnation was worshipped, 
while living, in the way Sri Sarada Devi was. 
Her life and motherhood glow as a beacon 
light for women everywhere, then, now, and 
for all time to come. In her the world found a 
unique figure in its history, a great soul whose 
life became a ransom for universal woman¬ 
hood through her concurrent roles of the per¬ 
fect wife, nun, compassionate mother, and 
spiritual preceptor. Yet, the most inspiring 
element in her life was her unconditional love 
for every being. 'To err is human,' she taught, 
'but how few know how to lead an erring 
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man!' Mother love never quibbles or ar¬ 
gues; it simply accepts the child as it is. 

Indeed, the one big need of this age is the 
kind of unconditional love we find manifest 
in the Holy Mother. Modern man, having 
acquired all the external neccssit k's, has yet to 
find that one cohesive power or SImkti with¬ 
out which life is meaningless and incomplete. 
As Sri Sarada Devi demonstrated, the source 
and fountain of this lov^ is the ideal woman, 
a manifestation of the Eternal Female, who 
predominates in her role as the mother. 
Herein lies Sri Sarada Devi's significance to 
modern womanhood. 'You have not yet un¬ 
derstood the wonderful significance of 
Mother's life,' wrote Swami Vivekananda 
from America. 'Without sJwktl there is no re¬ 
generation for the world.... Mother has been 
bom to revive that wonderful shakti in In- 

27 

dia.' Indeed, Swamiji's prognosis continues 
to crystallize in recent years with the efflores¬ 
cence of remarkable Indian women in the 
fields of spirituality, politics, arts, science and 
literature. 

The great begirming of this feminine ren¬ 
aissance was marked by the advent of Sri 
Sarada Devi, who manifested to the world the 
latent and kinetic divinity of women as sym¬ 
bols of the primordial energy and the signifi¬ 
cance of feminine virtues as a positive and 
ennobling force m the shaping and spirituali¬ 
zation of human civilization. Last but not the 
least, the Holy Mother's life of renunciation 
and selfless service comes as an eye-opener 
for radical feminists, whose numbers are in¬ 
creasing in India today. Influenced by West¬ 
ern perceptions of sexual equality, they seem 
to be losing touch with the noble vision of¬ 
fered by Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Sarada Devi 
as well as by earlier spiritual souls of India, 
that true emancipation comes from the con¬ 
quest of the self, meaning emancipation from 
such recurring evils as rampant egotism, 

21. Sarah N. David, 'What Inspires Me Most in 

the Holy Mother,' in The Great Wonder, p. 360. 

22. Complete Works, vol. 7, pp. 416-17. 


ruthless competition, self-centredness and 
psychopathic exhibitionism. If by current 
definition feminism implies a new approach 
based on women's experiences that demands 
a change in values and institutions and not 
merely a power shift from one individual to 
another, then feminists all over the world 
ought to first reconstruct and redefine femi¬ 
nine values and restore the female image 
from the denigration into which it has sunk 
through sheer complacency or through a mis¬ 
conceived vision. According to India's five- 
thousand-year-old cultural heritage and as 
exemplified by Sri Sarada Devi, a woman's 
strength lies in her virtues and not in her 
external manifestations. It is better to be a 
perfect woman than to be an imperfect man. 
One may iterate Mahatma Gandhi's convic¬ 
tion that women can turn their subordinate 
position to one of strength and influence 
through the exercise of moral suasion.^^ Even 
leading women contemporaries of Sri Sarada 
Devi, including the great female activist Saro- 
jini Naidu (1879-1949), focused not on equal¬ 
ity but on women's education and dominance 
in the home. They idealized the powerful role 
of women as the custodians of future genera¬ 
tions. The Holy Mother's life and teachings 
belong to this corpus of feminist literature 
once feminism is redefined in these ways. She 
may be distinguished as the foremost femi¬ 
nist of the new era, in that she redefined fe¬ 
male values, reinforcing the perception that 
women's lives are irrevocably intertwined 
with responsibilities and commitments of 
nurturance, love and understanding for oth¬ 
ers, and for preserving family, religion, and 
national traditions. She offered women a vi¬ 
sion and understanding of their real identity 
as the manifestations of the Mother of God, 
the Madonna, the Mother of Grace, Love and 
Power or Shakti. The self-esteem that Sri 
Sarada Devi conferred upon all of woman¬ 
hood by her renunciation of sensuality and 
idealization of chaste love should be under- 

23. Mahatma Gandhi, l7^dia, 10 April 1930. 
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stood, admired and internalized by the 
women of the world. In this light, the concept 
of gender liberation runs much deeper and is 
thus too complex to be explained away in 
terms of individual autonomy. 

In the final analysis, the Holy Mother 
stands incomparable as one of the most com¬ 
pelling and evocative spiritual and cultural 
icons of world civilizations. Her illustrious 
life remains the mirror in which the eternal 
soul of India reflects. She remains immortal¬ 
ized not simply for what she did, great and 


imperishable though her deeds are, but for 
what she stood for as the archetypal ideal 
feminine, radiant and triumphant, beyond 
the creeds of the world. Renewed expressions 
of her divine motherhood, spirituality, vital¬ 
ity, and intimate relevance are signs that mil¬ 
lions of people continue to be moved by her 
mystery and touched by the notion of her 
caring. Whatever aspect of Sri Sarada Devi 
one reflects upon and embraces, he who seeks 
her out will surely find something only a 
Holy Mother can bestow. □ 
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Swami Vivekananda at Ridgely 


SISTER GARGI 

On 27 June 2998> the Vivekananda Retreat, Ridgely, situated in Nexv York State west 
of the Hudson River, wasfonnally inaugurated as a branch center of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission. A report of the ceremony, by Sister Gargi, appears later in this 
issue. During the course of the inauguration ceremonies, the following paper was read by 
Sister Gargi. Summing up Swamijis activities during his stay at Ridgely Manor, the 
learned author says, 'He played like a child, he talked like a prophet, he transformed lives, he 
soundly napped on the green couch, which is still here, and he laughed with God.' She 
continues, 'Swami Vivekananda wasn't just your ordinary illumined saint. He was 
commissioned by Sri Ramakrishna to be a World Teacher. He was divinely empowered and 
he can, and will, change the course of our times.' Herein lies our hope for a more sensible 
state of affairs in the millennium to come. 

I do not think that a better place than this a human being—yes. But his psychology was 
could be found in America for a Vedanta not the same as that of ordinary humans — 
Retreat — even if Swami Vivekananda had and by ordinary I don't mean just the ordi- 
never stayed here. But of course we all know nary run of people; I include the great among 
that the reason this place is so very special is humanity — scholars, philosophers, artists, 
that Swami Vivekananda did stay here, not scientists, those who have achieved mightily, 
once but three times. The first two times were and those whose character has made them 
during his first visit to America and were heroes for us to emulate. Swami Vivek- 
comparatively short — about ten days each, ananda's psychology differed from that of the 
The third time was at the start of his second so-called normal person. On the other hand, 
visit. That time, he came directly to Ridgely he was not abnormal; I think one could say he 
from the ship that brought him to America was supemormal. Certainly he was super- 
from England, on his way from India. And sane. He was, in a sense — though he himself 
here at Ridgely he stayed for ten weeks in the would never have said so — a different breed, 
late summer and early autumn of 1899. Or, to come from a different world. The reason for 
be more precise, from 28 August to 7 Novem- his difference is very simple. As I see it, it was 
ber. Most of you know that. just this: his mind was absolutely free of the 

IwanttotalkbrieflyaboutSwamiVivek- usual desires that motivate almost all of us 
ananda's visits here. But I thought that first, I and that make us tick. 

would say a little about the Swami himself— As students of Vedanta know, what has 

even though that will be like a rain drop happened to such a person, is that the true 
trying to speak of the ocean. But the very fact inner essence of a human being — or of any 
that Swami Vivekananda is too vast for me to being — has been revealed, one might say, 
speak about is the very thing that makes his released —released from bondage; or uncov- 
having lived here so momentous. Of course, ered from the dark wraps that, generally 
Swamiji's devotees are accused these days of speaking, muffle us. And when that Self is 
being worshipful. That's right. And we have uncovered or released, its glory shines out 
good reason to be, undimmed. Because nothing shadowed or 

True, Swami Vivekananda, after all, was covered the Self in Swami Vivekananda, he 
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manifested its joy, its power and its love all 
the time. He never stood in his own light, and 
in itself, that is an awesome thing, a worship¬ 
ful thing. Actually, the light we — his devo¬ 
tees — worship in Swami Vivekananda is our 
own light, but it came through him like the 
explosion of a giant supernova. 

Aside from that, and perhaps one can 
say as a sort of radiation of that, he had great 
wit and humor, he was a wonderful conver¬ 
sationalist, he had an encyclopedic knowl¬ 
edge, he was warm and friendly, and, he was 
totally spontaneous. And what is more, 
Swami Vivekananda wasn't just your ordi¬ 
nary illumined saint. He was commissioned 
by Sri Rama krishna to be a World Teacher. He 
was divinely empowered and he can, and 
will, change the course of our times. Now this 
is what was walking around here at Ridgely 
without wraps. Infinitely loving, infinitely 
joyful, infinitely gracious — that power was 
zvalking around here! 

So when we make a big fuss over the fact 
that Swamiji lived here for ten weeks, it's not 
like saying 'George Washington slept here.' 
It's more like saying 'Lord Buddha walked 
here, and the whole place has thereby become 
holy for all time.' 

With that in mind, let me now, as far as 
I am able, follow Swami Vivekananda — this 
dynamo of spirituality — around Ridgely 
during his stays here. 

His first two visits were in 1895 — the 
first in April and the second during the 
Christmas holidays. It is certain that he slept 
during those visits in the main house. During 
the ten weeks in 1899 he slept for the most 
part in what was known as the 'Little Cot¬ 
tage'. But every day, as far as we know, he 
came to the manor house in the early morning 
to be with his hosts and the other guests and 
stayed until late at night. He did all his living 
here. 

And his spirit soared; he was under no 
pressure to lecture or hold classes, or even to 
speak when he did not feel like speaking, but 
whenever he wanted, he could talk freely and 


long. 'We are having such privileges as only 
Swamiji can confer,' Betty Leggett wrote to 
Sara Bull. 'His talks are intermittent, his 
health improving, his nights restful and he 
sleeps wonderfully.' And to her niece Al¬ 
berta, Jospehine MacLeod wrote in retro¬ 
spect, 'Days without speaking, days and 
nights continuous speaking. We followed his 
moods and kept ourselves busy in our own 
lives and happy when he wasn't about, so that 
there was no sort of weight put upon him.' 'I 
feel perfectly at home,' Swamiji wrote to 
Mary Hale, and indeed, he was not a guest 
here; he was in his own domain, doing as he 
pleased. 

There is almost no spot in Ridgely that 
Swamiji did not touch with his presence. He 
walked through the grounds, he entered 
every room of the manor and in many of them 
spent hours on end. His rich voice rang 
through the house. His laughter, too. Once 
during his first or second visit here, Betty 
Leggett's son Hollister walked by Swamiji's 
closed bedroom door and heard peals of 
laughter coming from the room. When 
Swamiji emerged later, Hollister asked, 
'Whom were you talkiiig to?' T was alone in 
meditation,' Swamiji said. 'But what was all 
that laughter about?' Hollister persisted. And 
Swamiji replied, 'Oh, God is so furmy!' 

But let us start with the grounds. I am 
going to quote now and then from the chapter 
on Ridgely in New Discoveries.^ So if some of 
you have read that chapter, there will be fa¬ 
miliar words. 

In the early morning, presumably before 
anyone else was up, Swamiji walked along a 
path that led from the 'Little Cottage', passed 
the 'Casino', which is now the Women's Re¬ 
treat House or 'MacLeod House', and met a 


1. For the benefit of the reader who may not be 
aware. Sister Gargi alias Marie D^uise Burke 
is the author of the fascinating book Sioami 
Vivekananda in America: Nexo Discoveries, in six 
volumes. The set can be had from Advaita 
Ashrama, Calcutta. 
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road that led across an open field. At the end 
of this road was a huge spreading oak, and 
there he would meditate — so regularly that 
the tree came to be known as 'Swami's Oak'. 
He would then take a path to the right and 
come to the 'Inn' (so-called because before 
Frank Leggett bought the-property in 1892, it 
had been a boarding house run by two 
maiden ladies). Then full circle back to the 
'Little Cottage'. 

Later, after breakfast, when everyone 
was up, there may now and then have been a 
croquet game on the lawn, or perhaps a game 
of gentle tennis (there was a court near the 
Casino). Swamiji also tried his hand at golf on 
the three or four holes laid out on the grass 
and once (indeed on his first try) made a 
miraculous hole in one. In the cool, luminous 
air of sundown, there would have been strolls 
on the wide lawns, Swamiji making a picture 
that the young artist Maud Stumm, who was 
a guest, long remembered: 'With his flame- 
colored robes draped about him,' she wrote, 
'what a figure he was as he strode the lawns 
of Ridgely! His stride came nearer to the 
poet's description of "a step that spurned the 
earth" than anything I ever expect to see 
again; and there was a compelling majesty in 
his presence and carriage that could not be 
imitated or described.' 

But perhaps the best times were spent 
indoors or in the loggia — which was then an 
open, pillared porch on the left of the house 
as one faced it from the back, where the sun 
room is now. Here family and guests gath¬ 
ered in the daytime to read or talk, and here 
Swamiji would, if he was in the mood, give 
long, wonderful discourses on any subject 
under the sun, giving it a spiritual dimension 
and radiance that one would never have 
dreamed it could have. 'Nearly every day, 
Swami was wonderful in a new way,' a guest 
recalled; 'now it would be music that he dwelt 
upon, now art.' And sometimes, of course, the 
talk would be from the start about God or 
some aspect of spiritual life or thought. And 
the minds of everyone would be lifted to a 


different plane. Here, too, in the loggia, 
Swamiji would sometimes write. He wrote 
three poems that we know of at Ridgely and 
was 'writing a book on India and her people,' 
he said, 'a short chatty simple something'. 

Meals were served, of course, in the din¬ 
ing room, except, perhaps, breakfast, which 
may have been served to Swamiji in the 
breakfast room whenever he wanted it. At 
lunch and dinner, Swamiji generally, if not 
always, sat on Mrs. Leggett's right. And very 
likely she sat at the far end of the table. So we 
can at least guess where Swamiji sat, but al¬ 
though the dining chairs are the same, the 
exact chair has long ago been lost in the shuf¬ 
fle. The dining table is at present owned by 
the owners of the Inn, but the contemporary 
photograph of the sideboard looks very much 
like the one that today stands in the room, and 
that piece of furniture may have witnessed 
the laughter and wonderful talk that took 
place at the meals. 

These meals were generally more or less 
informal, Swamiji always at liberty to excuse 
himself for a smoke or a walk. There was, 
however, a way to hold him. 'A very quick 
word from Lady Betty (Mrs. Leggett) that she 
believed that there was to be ice cream would 
turn him back instantly, and he would sink 
into his place with a smile of expectancy and 
pure delight seldom seen on the face of any¬ 
body over sixteen.' Maud Stumm wrote, 'He 
just loved it, and he had all he wanted, too.' 
'He particularly liked chocolate ice cream,' 
Josephine MacLeod related in her memoirs, 
'"because I, too, am chocolate, and I like it," 
he would say.' 

But the meals were not always informal. 
At least once (special guests perhaps having 
come) 'a very large and elaborate dinner was 
given at Ridgely,' Maud Stumm again wrote, 
'and the ladies were all in their loveliest 
gowns and jewels.' The china and silver and 
crystal were sparkling on the table. Maud had 
been half entranced by all this brilliance, and 
she remembered that the Swami, noticing her 
bemusement, had shattered it with a quiet 
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word. Leaning toward her, he had said 
through all the noise of other talk, 'Don't let 
it fool you. Baby/ 

Then there were the long after-dinner 
hours in the wide, central hall, that runs 
through the house from front to back, making 
a cheerful room, more lived in than the formal 
sitting room that adjoins it. Generally, the 
front and back doors would be open, and the 
pulsating sounds of the summer night would 
accompany Swamiji's mellow, yet authorita¬ 
tive tones as he talked on,, sometimes for 
hours at a time. Of those evening talks, held 
on chilly nights around a fire, Francis Leggett 
once wrote, remembering not the talks of 1899 
but those of Christmas time in 1895. 'One 
night at Ridgely, we were all spellbound by 
his eloquence. Such thoughts I have never 
heard expressed by mortal man — such as he 
uttered for two and a half hours. We were all 
deeply affected.... Swami was inspired to a 
degree that I have never seen before or since.' 
But he was to witness that inspired state 
many times again in the summer and fall of 
1899. Of that time. Miss MacLeod would 
write in her memoirs: 

One evening [Swamiji] was so eloquent, 
about a dozen people listening, his voice 
becoming so soft and seemingly far away; 
when the evening was over, we all sepa¬ 
rated without even saying goodnight to 
each other. Such a holy quality pervaded. 
My sister, Mrs. Leggett, had occasion to go 
to one of the rooms afterwards. There she 
found one of the guests, an agnostic, 
weeping, 'What do you mean!' my sister 
asked, and the lady said, 'That man has 
given me eternal life. I never wish to hear 
him again.' 

But one could hear Swami Vivekananda 
again and again and the spell would never be 
broken. One would only be drawn deeper 
into the world in which he lived, one's mind 
lifted into that world's freedom and gran¬ 
deur. He spoke of Shiva and of Sri Rama- 


krishna and of what he called his 'new mes¬ 
sage' — 'that all there is in life is character/ as 
Miss MacLeod put it, 'that Buddhas and 
Christs do more harm than good — for man¬ 
kind is trying to imitate them, instead of de¬ 
veloping its own character! That in one's 
greatest hour of need one stands alone.' Or as 
Maud Stumm recalled, 'Once he burst into the 
morning room declaring for "Liberty". "What 
do I care if Mahomet was a good man, or 
Buddha! Does that alter my own goodness or 
evil? Let us be good for our own sake on our 
own responsibility! Not because somebody 
way back there was good!"' 

And so it went on. In Francis Leggett's 
study — upstairs, I think — he took drawing 
lessons from Maud Stumm, concentrating 
with full attention. And in this same room he 
once, in 1895, in gymnastic play lay on his 
back, balancing Mr.Leggett on his feet and 
when surprised by the sudden appearance of 
Josephine MacLeod, jumped up, sending Mr. 
Leggett flying through the air. 'This is a man's 
drawing room!' he rebuked the female in¬ 
truder. 'Why did you not knock?' Then after 
a pause, during which Miss MacLeod had 
nothing to say, he laughed. 'Come, Joe,' he 
said, 'let us pick up what is left of Francis.' 

He played like a child, he talked like a 
prophet, he transformed lives, he soundly 
napped on the green couch, which is still here, 
and he laughed with God. 

There were dark moments, too, as when 
once late at night he revealed to Nivedita and 
Mrs. Bull a sense of despair in regard to his 
work and an anguish of heart over the be¬ 
trayal and treachery of a disciple. 

But beneath all that was a radiance that 
could never be dimmed, and day by day 
Ridgely became holy land. When once such 
power enters the very fibers of a place, noth¬ 
ing can eradicate it. It is a sort of mystery how 
a place can retain the vibrations of great spiri¬ 
tual power and love—but who, coming here, 
can doubt that it does? □ 



By the Will of Rama 


PRAVRAJIKA S HUD DH ATM AM AT A 

‘Contrary to xvhat it may seem, self-surrender is not something passive. It does not mean 
that xve simply say to God, surrender myself to you/' and do nothing. Self-surrender 
means that xve constantly try to see God's will in everything, that xve constantly try to see 
God himself in everything,' says the author in this extremely lucid and captivating article. 
Basing the article on the story in The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna of the weaver xohose 
final conclusion was that everything happens by the will of God, the author drives home the 
central message in this total surrender to God: that what we are surrendering really is our 
ego. 

In Karma Yoga we surrender the fruits of action to God while in Bhakti Yoga xve 
surrender our whole soul to God in loving devotion. The Vaisnava schools of South India 
hold that all paths to God lead ultimately to total surrender to Him. On how to practise this 
surrender lohich is considered a path in itself in devotional schools, the learned author cites 
three stages pointed out by Madhusudana Sarasvati, a doyen of Advaita: (1) I am surely 
His, (2) He is certainly mine, and, (3) I am doubtless He. The author discusses each of these 
attitudes of surrender in an arresting manner in this highly inspiring article. 


Why ivould anyone want 
to learn anything but Rama? 

—Nammayvar^ 

'God has put you in the world/ Sri 
Ramakrishna said one day to a devotee. 
'What can you do about it? Resign everything 
to Him. Surrender yourself at His feet. Then 
there will be no more confusion. Then you 
will realize that it is God who does every¬ 
thing.' Ramakrishna then told the following 
story: 

In a certain village there lived a weaver. He 
was a very pious soul. Everyone trusted him 
and loved him. He used to sell his goods in the 
market-place. When a customer asked him the 
price of a piece of cloth, the weaver would say: 
'By the will of Rama the price of the yarn is one 
rupee and the labour four annas; by the will of 
Rama the profit is two annas. The price of the 

1. Tiruvaymoyi, 7.5.1, by Nammayvar, trans. 
A.K. Ramanujam, in Many Rdmdyams, ed. 
Paula Richman (Delhi; Oxford University 
Press, 1992), p. 32. [Hereafter, Ramayanas.] 


cloth, by the will of Rama, is one rupee and 
six annas.' Such was the people's faith in the 
weaver that the customer would at once pay 
the price and take the cloth. The weaver was a 
real devotee of God. After finishing his supper 
in the evening, he would spend long hours in 
the worship hall meditating on God and chant¬ 
ing His name and glories. 

Now, late one night the weaver couldn't get 
to sleep. He was sitting in the worship hall, 
smoking now and then, when a band of robbers 
happened to pass that way. They wanted a man 
to carry their goods and said to the weaver, 
'Come with us.' So saying, they led him off by 
the hand. After committing a robbery in a 
house, they puta loadof things on the weaver's 
head, commanding him to carry them. Sud¬ 
denly the police arrived and the robbers ran 
away. But the weaver, with his load, was ar¬ 
rested. He was kept in the lock-up for the night. 
Next day he was brought before the magistrate 
for trial. The villagers learnt what had hap¬ 
pened and came to court. They said to the 
magistrate, 'Your Honour, this man could 
never commit a robbery.' Thereupon the mag- 
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istrate asked the weaver to make his statement. 

The weaver said: Tour Honour, by the will 
of Rama I finished my meal at night. Then by 
the will of Rama I was sitting in the worship 
hall. It was quite late at night by the will of 
Rama. By the will of Rama I had been thinking 
of God and chanting His name and glories, 
when by the will of Rama a band of robbers 
passed that way. By the will of Rama they 
dragged me with them; by the will of Rama 
they committed a robbery in a house; and by 
the will of Rama they put a load on my head. 
Just then, by the will of Rama the police arrived, 
and by the will of Rama I was arrested. Then 
by the will of Rama the police kept me in the 
lock-up for the night, and this morning by the 
will of Rama I have been brought before Your 
Honour.' 

The magistrate realized that the weaver 
was a pious man and ordered his release. On 
his way home the weaver said to his friends, 
'By the will of Rama I have been released.'^ 

The beauty of Ramakrishna's stories is 
that he wrapped profound teachings in hum¬ 
ble garb. There is a simplistic veneer to this 
story in its language, its setting, and in the 
description of its main character that hides its 
real depth. The hero of this story sounds so 
ordinary. But we should not be fooled. 

This is a story of a person who has totally 
surrendered himself to God. Like a cast-off 
leaf in a gale, or like a kitten who is happy 
wherever its mother places it, the weaver is 
content with whatever the Lord does with 
him. He doesn't bargain with his customers 
to try and get more money. He doesn't com¬ 
plain. He doesn't demand justice against 
wrongs done to him. He is the kind of person 


2. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 'M.', trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda (Mylapore, Madras: Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1986), pp. 648-9. [Here¬ 
after, Gospel.] As most people who are famil¬ 
iar with Ramakrishna's teachings know, he 
could just as easily have said Siva, or Kali or 
Krishna or Jesus or Allah, or any other name 
of God, instead of Rama. 


Krishna had in mind when he said: 'He who 
is not hateful towards any creature, who is 
friendly and compassionate, who has no idea 
of "mine" and the idea of egotism, who is the 
same imder sorrow and happiness, who is 
forgiving; he who is ever content, who is a 
yogi, who has self-control, who has firm con¬ 
viction, who has dedicated his mind and in¬ 
tellect to Me — he who is such a devotee of 
Mine is dear to Me.'^ 

Contrary to what it may seem, self-sur¬ 
render is not something passive. It does not 
mean that we simply say to God, 'I surrender 
myself to you,' and do nothing. Self-surren¬ 
der means that we constantly try to see God's 
will in everything, that we constantly try to 
see God himself in everything, as the weaver 
did. Swami Brahmananda once said: 

4 

Surrender yourself fully to the Lord. There 
is nothing but him. 'Verily all this is Brahman.' 
He is all in all, and everything belongs to him. 
Never calculate. Is it possible to surrender one¬ 
self in a day? When surrender is achieved, 
everything is over. One should struggle hard 
for self-surrender."^ 

Why is self-surrender so difficult? Be¬ 
cause what we are surrendering is our ego — 
our sense of T and 'mine'. This is our greatest 
obstacle to God. In this path, we have to let go 
of everything and depend only on the Lord. 
How easy it sounds to live 'like a cast-off leaf 
in a gale,' as Sri Ramakrishna calls it. But 
when we try to put it in practice, we immedi¬ 
ately find ourselves grabbing for something 
to hold on to. That 'something to hold on to' 
is in fact, our ego. 


3. Bhagavadgita, With the Commentary of 
^ahkardcdrya, trans. Swami Gambhirananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1991), verses 

12.13-14, pp. 486-7. 

4. A Guide to Spiritual Life, Spiritual Teachings of 
Swami Brahmananda, trans. Swami Chetan- 
ananda {St. Louis: The Vedanta Society of St. 
Louis, 1988), p. 126. 
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One aspect of self-surrender comes in 
the practice of Karma Yoga. Here we must, as 
the Gita tells us again and again, surrender 
the fruits of all our actions to God. We cannot 
claim ourselves to be the doer of anything, 
nor can we desire to enjoy the results of any¬ 
thing. This is not as simple as it may seem. As 
Swami Brahmananda said: 

Is it so easy to suifrender oneself to God? 
Verbally many say; 'We have surrendered our¬ 
selves to God. We are doing what he makes us 
do.' But when we observe their lives, we see 
that their actions are quite contrary to what 
they say. If they do anything good, they take 
the credit for themselves. They say with pride, 
'We did it, we did it.' But if there is any mishap, 
they blame God and say, 'He is giving us 
trouble and suffering.' 

According to Swami Satprakashananda, 

When a person gives up this ego to the Lord 
and works with a spirit of self-surrender, he 
gradually becomes freed from the trammels of 
karma. As long as one holds to the ego he is 
governed by law (i.e., the law of karma). But 
when he surrenders this ego to the Supreme 
Lord, then he enters into the sphere of grace.^ 

Swami Ramakrishnananda's life was a 
wonderful example of this type of self-surren¬ 
der. When Swami Vivekananda came back 
from the West, he sent Swami Rama- 
krishnananda to start a centre in Madras. But 
Swami Ramakrishnananda's life was ex¬ 
tremely difficult there. 'At one time, he gave 
eleven classes a week in different parts of the 
city, travelling by jiitka, a narrow, uncomfort¬ 
able horse-driven carriage. Sometimes he 
would return to the monastery after an ex¬ 
hausting day of classes and lectures to find 
that there was no food for supper.^ 

Once he arrived at a place where he was 

5. Ibid., p. 67. 

6. Hinduism and Christianity, Swami Sat¬ 
prakashananda (St. Louis: Vedanta Society of 
St. Louis, 1975), pp. 127-8. 

7. God Lived With Them, Swami Chetanananda 
(St. Louis: Vedanta Society of St. Louis, 1997), 
p. 283. [Hereafter, God.] 


to give a class and found that no one had 
come. As Swami Ramakrishnananda de¬ 
scribed: 'The Swami waited for about a quar¬ 
ter of an hour but no one turned up. He then 
opened his Upanishad and began to read and 
explain with all ardour and amiability. After 
an hour he stopped, closed his book and said 
to the brahmacharin (who had accompanied 
him — probably Swami Shankarananda), 
'Well, let us go.'... (Later the brahmacharin) 
asked the Swami: 'How is it that you gave the 
class for fully one hour though nobody turned 
up?' The Swami replied, 'I have not come to 
teach anybody, I only fulfil the vow I have 
taken.'^ 

But there is another aspect to this prac¬ 
tice of self-surrender, and that is the surren¬ 
der of one's whole soul to God in loving 
devotion. For such devotees, there is nothing 
else but God. They see God in and through 
everything. Describing the mental attitude 
that goes with this, S.N. Dasgupta says: 

The devotee's mind is always exhilarated 
with the divine presence of the Lord who ani¬ 
mates all his senses — his inclinations, emo¬ 
tions and experiences. The fullness with which 
he realizes God in all his own activities and 
thoughts, and in everything else in the uni¬ 
verse, naturally transports him to a sphere of 
being in which all mundane passions — antipa¬ 
thy, greed, jealousy, hatred — become impos¬ 
sible. With the divine presence of God he be¬ 
comes infused with the spirit of friendship and 
charity towards all beings on earth. ...he is 
always infused with the consciousness that all 
his actions are under the complete sway of the 
Lord. He has no enjoyment for himself, for he 
always feels that it is the Lord who would enjoy 
Himself through all his senses.^ 

In the §ri Vaisnava School of South India, 
the greatest emphasis is laid on self-surrender 
as a devotional practice. In fact, it is consid- 

8. God, p. 284. 

9. A History of Indian Philosophy, Surendranath 
Dasgupta (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1991), 
vol. 3, pp. 87-8. [Hereafter, History.] 
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ered a path in itself, and all other paths to God 
merely prepare one for self-surrender. Its 
power lies in the fact that God is not merely 
our only refuge and goal, he is also our only 
means. But this path requires a tremendous 
attachment to God. 

According to Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
there are three ways one can practisb this type 
of surrender. As he says: 

With the maturity of religious practice sur¬ 
render of the ego to God emerges. It takes three 
forms; 

(a) I am surely His, 

(b) He is certainly mine, and, 

(c) I am doubtless He.^^ 

1 am surely His 

Madhusudana Sarasvati says that this 
type of devotee has the attitude: 'Even if the 
sense of difference, the sense of dualism van¬ 
ishes, O Lord, I am Yours and not You mine. 
The wave is a product of the sea and never the 
sea of the wave.'^^ 

In the devotional school of 6ri Vaisnav- 
ism, the devotee's attitude is T am His', and 
his sole desire is to be a slave of the Lord. 
Moreover, he must always keep in mind that 
he belongs to the Lord and to no one else — 
especially not to himself. In one of Piyyai 
Lokacarya's works, he calls it 'theft of the 
soul' when one forgets that one belongs to 
God and considers oneself to be autonomous. 
Manavayamamuni comments on this, saying 
it is 'the root of all sin'.^^ When explaining the 
meaning of the great mantra 'Om Namo 
Narayanaya', Piyyai Lokacarya says that the 

10. Madhusudana Sarasvati on the Bhagavad Gita, 
trans. Sisir Kumar Gupta (Delhi; Motilal Ba- 
narsidass, 1977), p. 330, commentary on verse 
18.66. [Hereafter, EG.] 

11. BG,p.330. 

12. The Mumuksuppati o/Pi}^ai Lokacarya With 
Manavayamamuni's Commentary, trans. Pa¬ 
tricia Y. Mumme (Bombay: Ananthacharya 
Indological Research Institute, 1987), p. 64. 


letter 'iT in Aum (Om) means 'exclusively', 
which means 'subservient to no other'.^^ This 
means being subservient neither to oneself 
nor to another, but only to God. 

Of the two, the worse is thinking one 
belongs to oneself. As Piyyai Lokacarya says, 
'When one belongs to another, (the Lord) can 
redeem him by demonstrating his own dis¬ 
tinctive excellence. When (the cetana, i.e., the 
individual soul) says he is his own, even the 
possibility (of redemption) is destroyed.'^^ 
Therefore, dedication to the Lord is again 
emphasized in the word namah, which comes 
from na and mah. Mah means 'one belongs to 
oneself', and na negates that. Thus namah 
means 'one does not belong to oneself'. 

The word Ndrdyandya refers to the goal, 
the Lord — to whom the devotee really be¬ 
longs. Manavayamamuni says: 'The word 
"narayana" can be construed in two ways: as 
a tatpurusa compound, reading "That abode 
of Ndras is Narayana" or as a bahuvrihi com¬ 
pound, reading "The one whose abode is 
ndras is Narayana". The word ndra means 
"things that are eternal and are not de¬ 
stroyed". It refers to individual souls, both 
bound and free, plus many other things, be¬ 
ginning with the Lord's qualities and attrib¬ 
utes.^^ 

A person must, above all else, love God 
only for the sake of love, without any other 
motive. This type of love eventually turns the 
devotee into a magnet, drawing the Lord to 
him. According to the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd, an 
important text of the Pahearatra School, 
which had great influence on Sri Vaisnava 
worship, a person first takes up the attitude 
of adoration (namah). 

(This) means the spontaneous acceptance 
of the highest Lord as the master on the part of 
a man who has achieved it through a wise 


13. Ibid., p. 65. 

14. Ibid., p. 74. 

15. Ibid., p. 73. 

16. Ibid., pp. 80-1. 
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enlightenment. Superiority {jyaymi) consists of 
greatness of qualities and existence in earlier 
time. God alone is superior, and everything 
else is inferior. The relation between the latter 
and the former is that the latter exists for the 
former or is dependent on the former.... The 
relation between the two is that one should be 
the adorer and the other the adored (nantr-nan- 
tavya-bhava). True adoration is when such an 
adoration proceeds naturally as a result of such 
a relation, without any other motive or end of 
any kind — the only idea being that God is 
supremely superior to me and I am absolutely 
inferior to Him. This process of adoration not 
only takes the adorer to God, but also brings 
God to him. The presence of any motive of any 
kind spoils the effectuation of the adoration. 


This adoration is the first part of the process of 
prapatti or seeking the protection of God.^^ 


nanda did when he came to Madras was to set 
up a shrine to Sri Ramakrishna and conduct 
worship to him, as he had at Baranagore, as if 
the Master was physically present. But the 
conditions in Madras were very uncertain, 
and often there was no food to offer the Mas¬ 
ter. 'One evening a few devotees came to the 
monastery to meet Ramakrishnananda, but 
he was in the shrine. They overheard him 
talking with someone loudly in angry tones: 
'You have brought me here, an old man, and 
left me helpless. Are you testing my powers 
of patience and endurance? I will not go and 
beg hereafter for my sake or even for yours. If 
anything comes unasked, I will offer it to you 
and share the prasad. Or, I will bring sea sand 
for offering to you and I shall live upon that.' 
Later they realized that the Swami was quar¬ 
relling with his beloved Master.'^^ 


He is certainly mine 
In describing the second type of surren¬ 
der, 'He is certainly mine', Madhusudana 
Sarasvati uses the example; 'Well. Krishna, 
You are forcibly snatching Yourself away 
from me physically. How strange! I shall only 
praise Your valour if You can extract Yourself 
out of my mind also.'^^ 

Here there is a closer, more intimate, 
relationship with God. But, despite the grace 
the Lord bestows, he does not make things 
easy. He tends to make up for his friendship 
and intimacy by the trials and tribulations he 
gives the devotee. And this is where the devo¬ 
tee must learn to surrender, seeing God be¬ 
hind everything. Once Saint Teresa of Avila 
was going through a time of great suffering 
and the Lord tried to console her by telling 
her, 'This is how I treat my friends.' Saint 
Teresa replied, 'No wonder you have so few 
of them!' 

The first thing Swami Ramakrishna- 

17. Histon/, pp. 53-4. (Dasgupta's translations of 
the Ahirbiidhnya Samhita, verses LI1,2,4 and9.) 

18. BG,p.330. 


Chokhamela, one of the many Maha¬ 
rashtrian saints of the thirteenth century, was 
another devotee whom God had made his 
very own. Because of his family's great devo¬ 
tion to Lord Panduranga, they moved from 
their home in Mangalvedhya to Pandurpur, 
even though they knew that due to their birth 
they would not be allowed to go inside the 
temple to worship the Lord. Nevertheless, 
they would stand outside the gate of the tem¬ 
ple, with tears running down their cheeks, 
singing and praying to the Lord for his vision. 

The Lord was greatly moved. One night 
he came to Chokhamela's house and led him 
by the hand to the temple and into the inner 
shrine. Hearing a commotion, the priest went 
to the shrine and discovered Chokhamela 
there. He became furious. He grabbed 
Chokhamela and dragged him to the other 
side of the river, warning him of dire 
consequences if he were ever to come inside 
the temple again. Chokhamela remained 
calm, understanding that 'The real Pandhari 
is ill my own body and my soul is the Lord 


19. God, p. 291. 
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Vithala within/^^ 

Eventually Chokhamela built a small 
temple in his garden, and at the time of con¬ 
secration he and his wife saw the living form 
of Lord Vithoba partaking of their food. In her 
exuberance and joy, Chokhamela's wife acci¬ 
dentally spilt some curd on the Lord's cloth. 

Meanwhile, many people had come for 
the feast, and the news of all the events 
reached the ears of the priest at the main 
temple. Thinking that Chokhan>ela was 
either imagining things or trying to fool peo¬ 
ple, he became angry. 'How dare that un¬ 
touchable pretend he is feeding the Lord!' he 
thought. T'll teach him!' He went to Chok- 
hamela's house, gave Chokhamela a hard 
slap on the face, and then went to purify 
himself [from the effect of the touch] by tak¬ 
ing a bath. 

When the priest returned to the temple, 
he was stunjied to find that the image of Lord 
Panduranga had a swollen cheek as well as a 
curd stain on his cloth. He ran to Chokhamela 
and fell at his feet, begging for forgiveness. He 
then took Chokhamela inside the temple and 
let him pray there as long as he liked. 

I am doubtless He 

Madhusudana Sarasvati says: The third 
(type of surrender) is the strongest of all, iden¬ 
tified in the instruction of the king of death to 
his messenger: "Hands off from them whom 
you find to be firmly convinced that all this 
world of senses and they themselves are iden¬ 
tical with Lord Vasudeva, the Supreme Being, 
the God of gods." Ambarisa, Prahlada, the 
milkmaids of Vrindaban fall in this cate¬ 
gory.We can also add here the name of 
Saint Catherine of Siena, who once exclaimed: 
T am He who is; thou art she who is not.'^^ 

Of all the devotee stories in Hindu devo¬ 


20. Saints of Maharashtra, Savitribai Khanolkar 
(Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1990), 

p. 61. 

21. BG, p. 330. 


tional literature, that of Prahlada, as given in 
the Bhagavata Purdna, is probably the most 
remarkable. Even if we don't believe that any 
such 'daitya' ever existed, still the author of 
the Purdna has left us a picture of an incredible 
saint, and to read the description of Prahlada 
is itself an uplifting experience. As the 
Bhagavata describes him: 

Like a servant he bowed low at the feet of 
the venerable; like a father, he was kind to the 
poor; he was affectionate like a brother to his 
equals and looked upon his elders as God 
Himself. Though endowed with learning, 
wealth, personal charm and high birth, he was 
altogether free from pride and arrogance. Al¬ 
ways unperturbed at heart in the midst of 
calamities, he had no craving for sense objects, 
seen or heard of, since he looked upon them as 
unreal.... 

Having laid aside playthings even as a 
child, Prahlada,... (whose mind was fully) ab¬ 
sorbed in the Lord, and whose soul was pos¬ 
sessed by Lord Sri Krishna as though by some 
spirit, did not view the world as such (as it 
appears to worldly men, but as full of Sri 
Krishna). Sitting or walking, eating or drink¬ 
ing, lying down or speaking, he was never 
conscious of these acts, finding himself con¬ 
stantly folded in the arms of Lord Govinda.... 
Now imagining himself to be (none else than) 
the Lord and completely merged in Him, he 
imitated His doings. Enraptured by the 
thought of having become one with Him, he 
would now sit mute with the hair on his body 
standing erect and his half-closed eyes brimful 
with tears of joy brought by constant love. By 
devoted service to the lotus-feet of the Lord ... 
he not only brought supreme felicity to himself 

but also soothed the minds of others, miserable 

23 

through evil inclination. 

But Prahlada's father was Hiranya- 
kasipu, the lord of the daityas. And because of 


22. Women Saints of East & West, ed. Swami Gha- 
nananda and Sir John Stewart-Wallace (Hol¬ 
lywood: Vedanta Press, 1979), p. 216. 

23. Srimad Bhagavata Mahdpiirdm, trans. C.L. 
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his great prowess and the boons he received 
from Brahma, the Creator, Hiranyakasipu 
had also become the ruler of all the worlds. To 
his great consternation, he one day discov¬ 
ered that his own son, Prahlada, was greatly 
devoted to Visnu, Hiranyakasipu's greatest 
enemy and killer of his brother, Hiranyaksa. 

At first Hiranyakasipu tried to have his 
son 'properly' educated, as Prahlada was just 
a small boy then. But when that did not work, 
he became furious and ordered that Prahlada 
be killed. The daityas tried everything — 
spears, poison, elephants, snakes, throwing 
him from cliffs, crushing him under boulders. 
But nothing worked. He could not be killed. 
Not only that, Prahlada remained calm and 
unmoved under all circumstances, his mind 
solely fixed on his identity with Visnu. 

At last seeing that nothing could change 
his son, Hiranyakasipu challenged Visnu, 
saying that if Visnu was really everywhere 
and in everything, let him come out of a pillar 
and rescue Prahlada. Visnu did just that. Tak¬ 
ing the form of Nrsimha (a Being who is half- 
Man and half-Lion), Visnu slew Hiranya¬ 
kasipu and made Prahlada king of the daityas. 

Conclusion 

When Girish Ghosh gave 'the power of 
attorney' to Ramakrishna, he thought his sur¬ 
render was total, that self-surrender was easy, 
because he thought he would not have to do 
anything at all. In fact, he found that he had 
to constantly think of God with everything he 

did. 

At the beginning, turning our minds to 
God seems like so much work. We little real¬ 
ize how great the reward is. If we could un¬ 
derstand how much joy we would derive 
from doing it, we wouldn't like to think of 
anything else. Once Swami Shivananda 
wrote to a devotee: 'You complain you are 
mentally troubled. That is the nature of the 
mmd. Sometimes you are happy and some- 

Goswami (Gorakhpur: Gita Press, 1995), 
vol. 1, pp. 664-5 (verses VII.4.32-33, 37-38 
and 40-42). 


what- 


times unhappy. You ought to be constantly 
thinking of the Lord. He is beyond both good 
and bad. The mind may be happy or un¬ 
happy, but what has that got to do with the 
Lord? Once you think of him, everything — 
good and bad — disappears. Then the mind 
is flooded with hope and joy.'^^ 

The ha Upanisad says, 'All this 
ever there is in this changing universe 
should be covered by the Lord.'^^'’ Somehow 
or other we have to keep our minds on God. 
That is the true meaning of self-surrender. If 
we can do that, then we will realize, as Sri 
Ramakrishna said, that it really is God who 
does everything. 

Just before telling the story of the weaver 
and the will of Rama, someone asked Rama¬ 
krishna, 'Can a man live in the world if his 
mind is once directed to God?' Ramakrishna 
replied: 'Why not? Where will he go away 
from the world? I realize that wherever I live 
I am always in Ayodhya of Rama. This whole 
world is Rama's Ayodhya. 

Why zooiiJd anyone xoant 

to learn anything but Rama? 

Beginning with the loro grass 
and the creeping ant 
zoith nothing 
zohatever, 


he took everything in his city, 
everything moving, 
everything stilly 
he took everything, 
everything born 
of the lord 

of four faces, 
he took them all 

27 

to the very best of states. —Namma^war 


24. Shivananda-Pntrasamgraha, compiled by 
Swami Apurvananda (Barasat, West Bengal: 
Ramakrishna-Shivananda Ashram, 1962), 
p. 58 (letter no. 43). Trans. Swami Lokeswar- 
ananda. 

25. Ua Upanisad, 1. 

26. Gosp?ch p. 648. 

27. Raiuayanas, p. 32. 



Swami Vivekananda and the American Women: 

A Study of Their Contacts (1893-1896) 

DR. SATISH K. KAPOOR 

Today science and technology have advanced to such an extent that time and space have 
lost their significance. This has brought together cultures that are wide apart, and the 
diffusion of one culture into the rest has become glaringly evident. Assimilation is good, but 
that has to be done after adequately judging the merits and demerits of the culture sought 
to he assimilated. In disciissing the study of the contact betzoeen Szvami Vivekananda and 
the American zoomen, the learned author highlights the many bright aspects in Western 
culture pointed out by Szvami Vivekananda in his lectures and letters. These are zvorthy of 
emulation. Sivamiji also points out some bad features in the Western culture ivhich the West 
must try to get rid of and the East try not to imbibe. So too there are good and bad points in 
the Indian context. The principle of assimilation is the same, to imbibe zohat is good and to 
eschezo zvhat is bad. The ideal is stated beautifully in the follozving zvords: 'Let the zoomen 
distinguish betzoeen the good and the pleasant, the eteriml and the ephemeral, the spiritual 
and the sensual. Only then they zootdd be mentally at peace. Let them rise above sex-feelings 

and cultivate the qualities of chastity and continence.' And let their eyes open to spiritiial 
vision. 


I am almost at my wit's end to see the 
women of this country!... They are like Lak- 
shmi (the Goddess of Fortune) in beauty, and 
like Sarasvati (the Goddess of Learning) in vir¬ 
tues — they are the Divine Mother incarnate 
and worshipping them, one verily attains per¬ 
fection in everything.... If I can raise a thou¬ 
sand such Madonnas, Incarnations of the Di¬ 
vine Mother, in our country before I die, I shall 
die in peace.^ 

These words broadly epitomize the first 
impressions of Swami Vivekananda 
(1863-1902) about the American women. No 
foreign traveller to the United States in the 
nineteenth century, not even Alexis de Toe- 
queville, evoked so much admiration, re¬ 
ceived so much help and became so intimate 
with its women-folk as the Hindu monk; and 
none, not even staunch feminists such as 


1. The Complete Works of Sxuami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, vols. 1 to 8, 
1989; vol. 9, 1997), vol. 6, p. 272; letter to his 
brother-disciples dated 25 September 1894 
from New York. [Hereafter, CW.] 


Dorothea Dix, Elizabeth Blackwell, Emma 
Willard or Lucy Stone, paid such glowing 
tributes to them as the Swami: 

American women! A hundred lives would not 
be sufficient to pay my deep debt of gratitude 
to you! 1 have not words enough to express my 
gratitude to you. The Oriental hyperbole' 
alone expresses the depth of Oriental gratitude 
— Tf the Indian Ocean were an inkstand, the 
highest mountain of the Himalaya the pen, the 
earth the scroll and time itself the writer' still it 
will not express my gratitude to you!^ 

What formed the bedrock of relationship 
between the Oriental monk and the American 
women? Obviously, in the beginning, mutual 
curiosity and need were the prime factors — 
the Swami craving for home-atmosphere in 
an alien land, and the women looking for a 
spiritual curio from the East on the eve of the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions. But as time 
roiled by, the texture of relationship became 
finer and strong; in some cases, it grew from 


2. CW, vol. 6, p. 248; letter to Maharaja of Khetri 
in 1894. 
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acquaintance into friendship; in others, it ac¬ 
quired psychic and platonic dimensions. In 
still others it became a seer-seeker relation¬ 
ship. 'We have come to you just as we would 
go to Jesus if He were still on the earth and 
ask Him to teach us/ remarked two American 
women (Mrs. Mary C. Funke and Christine 
Greenstidel) who travelled seven hundred 
miles from Detroit to the Thousand Island 
Park to be in his company.^ 

Swami Vivekananda, who went to Chi¬ 
cago in late July 1893 to attend the Parliament 
of Religions, learnt to his dismay that it was 
scheduled to open in the second week of Sep¬ 
tember. Since he did not have sufficient 
money to live in a costly city like Chicago, he 
left for Boston. On his way he met Miss Kath¬ 
erine Abbott Sanborn, a distinguished author 
in her fifties, who became the Swami's first 
hostess in America. She invited him to her 
farm called 'Breezy Meadows' which lay near 
Framingham — a town in East Massachu¬ 
setts. Through her he came into contact with 
F.B. Sanborn (Katherine's cousin), a well- 
known journalist and transcendentalist, and 
Professor John Henry Wright of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. Mr. Sanborn invited him to address 
the American Social Science Association in 
Saratoga Springs (New York) and Professor 
Wright asked him to spend his week-end at 
Annisquam. The Swami availed of these op¬ 
portunities and created great impression on 
his hosts. Later, Professor Wright bought him 
a ticket to Chicago and gave him a letter of 
introduction which said: 'Here is a man who 
is more learned than all our learned profes¬ 
sors put together.'^ 

Recalling the event of the monk's visit, 
Mrs. Professor Wright wrote to her mother: 
He was a most gorgeous vision.... and was one 
of the most interesting people I have yet come 
across.... The town was in a fume to see him; 

3. His Eastern and Western Disciples, The Life of 
Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta; Advaita 
Ashrama, 6th edn., 1960), p. 360. [Hereafter, 
Life.] 

4. Life, p. 297. 


the boarders at Miss Lane's in wild excitement. 
They were in and out of the Lodge constantly 
and little Mrs. Merrill's eyes were blazing and 
her cheeks red with excitement.... He is won¬ 
derfully clever and clear in putting his argu¬ 
ments and laying his trains (of thoughts) to a 
conclusion. You can't trip him up, nor get 
ahead of him.'^ 

Before leaving for Chicago, the Swami 
addressed the Rama Bai Club^ and spent a 
week with Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, a mid¬ 
dle-aged authoress, poetess and lecturer, at 
her house in Salem. He spoke before the 
members of Thought and Work Club which 
Mrs. Woods had founded in 1891. She pro¬ 
vided the Swami with an opportunity to meet 
the Christian Clergy in Wesley Chapel and 
East Church. The encounter prepared him for 
his future skirmishes with the bigots among 
them.^ 

When Swami Vivekananda returned to 
Chicago he found himself stranded after hav¬ 
ing lost the address of the Committee which 
was to provide accommodation to the Orien¬ 
tal delegates. Again, a woman came to his 
rescue. Mrs. George W. Hale invited him to 
her house, served him like a good Samaritan 
and accompanied him to the Offices of the 
Parliament where he was accepted as a dele¬ 
gate.^ 

This meeting proved to be of immense 
significance to the Swami, for the Hales' home 
later served 'as a kind of pivot for his Mid¬ 
western tour, an oasis to which he could re¬ 
turn from time to time and there find the 
refreshing atmosphere of sheer goodness.'"^ 
Swami Vivekananda called Mrs. Hale, 
'Mother Church', Mr. Hale, 'Father Pope', 

5. Marie Louise Burke, Swami Vivekananda in 
America: New Discoveries (Calcutta; Advaita 
Ashrama, 2nd edn., 1966), pp. 20-1. [Hereaf¬ 
ter, New Discoveries.] 

6. New Discoveries, p. 48; Life, p. 297. 

7. Daily Gazette, 29 August 1893, 5 September 
1893; Salem Evening News, 1 September 1893. 

8. Life, pp. 298-9. 

9. Neiu Discoveries, p. 191. 
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and their two daughters (Mary and Harriet) 
and two nieces (Harriet McKindley and Isa¬ 
belle McKindley) as 'sisters'. 'You are all so 
kind, the whole family, to me, I must have 
belonged to you in the past, as we Hindus 
say,' he once wrote to Mary.^^* 

During the sessions of the Parliament, 
Swami Vivekananda stayed with Mrs. and 
Mr. John B. Lyon as a 'guest c^elegate', and 
was treated as a member of their family. From 
Cornelia Conger (Lyon's grand-daughter), 
we learn that the Swami did not keep a purse. 
So, after each public lecture he would wrap 
up the money in a handkerchief 'and bring it 
back — like a proud little boy — pour it into 
my grandmother's lap to keep for him'. Ac¬ 
cording to Conger, the Swami was such a 
dynamic and creative personality that many 
women were quite swept away by him and 
made every effort by flattery to gain his inter¬ 
est. 'This used to trouble my grandmother, 
who feared he might be put in a false or 
uncomfortable position, and she tried to cau¬ 
tion him a little.' Mrs. Lyon's concern touched 
and amused the Swami who assured her that 
nothing of this kind would ever happen. 

After his first appearance at the Chicago 
Parliament, Swami Vivekananda became vir¬ 
tually a celebrity. His graceful presence in 
gorgeous red apparel and large yellow tur¬ 
ban, his somewhat portly form and lustrous 
eyes 'suggestive of deep spirituality', and his 
masculine grace 'like a great cat', as one lady 
described it,^^ made him look unique among 
cardinals and theologians. When he ad¬ 
dressed the audience as 'Sisters and Brothers 


10. CW, vol, 8, p. 445; letter to Mary Hale dated 
2 March 1898. 

11. His Eastern and Western Admirers, Reniinis- 
ccnccs of Szomiii Vivekananda (Calcutta; Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, 2nd edn., 1964), p. 145. {Here¬ 
after, R tvJ //> / isce uces . ] 

12. Christopher Isherwood's Introduction in 
Swami Vidyatmananda, ed., VJhat Religion Is 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 2nd Indian re¬ 
print, 1978), p. xvii. 


of America' there was a deafening applause 
which lasted for several minutes.^^ Thereaf¬ 
ter, he thanked America for organizing such 
a vast assemblage of representatives of vari¬ 
ous faiths. He introduced Hinduism as the 
Mother of Religions, condemned sectarian¬ 
ism, and expressed the hope that the bell that 
tolled in honour of the Parliament may be 'the 
death-knell of all fanaticism, to all persecu¬ 
tions with the sword or with the pen, and to 
all uncharitable feelings between persons 
wending their way to the same goal.'^^ 

The American press described the 
speech as the hit of the day. Miss S.E. Waldo 
(later Sister Haridasi), a distant relative of 
Ralph W. Emerson, who was present on the 
first day of the Parliament, recorded that his 
very first words in a melodious voice left the 
audience spellbound. 'So ready was his 
speech, so excellent his mastery of English, so 
finished his language, so flashing his wit and 
repartee, that every one supposed he was an 
experienced public speaker.Some ladies 
walked over the benches to gain proximity to 
him and touch the hem of his garment. The 
Church women of Chicago were reported to 
have almost fought with one another for the 
honour of shaking hands with him.^^ 'If ever 
there was a God on earth, that is the man,' 
exclaimed a woman in ecstasy. But when she 
saw the Swami swarmed by a score of pretty 
members of her sex, she said to herself: 'Well, 
my lad, if you can resist this onslaught, you 
are indeed a God.'^^ 

In his twelve discourses both at the ple- 


13. See for example, The Chicago Daily Tribune, 
12 September 1893. 

14. For the Swami's Addresses at the Parliament 
seeCW, vol. 1, pp. 1-24. Fora critical study of 
these Addresses see my Master's dissertation 
'Vivekananda at the Parliament of Religions' 
(unpublished), University of London, 1975. 

15. Reminiscences, pp. 122-3. 

16. 'Hindu Attacks on Missionaries', The Madras 
Mail, 25 February 1897. 

17. Reminiscences, p. 245. 
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nary and 'scientific' sections of the Parlia¬ 
ment, Swami Vivekananda preached the di¬ 
vinity of man, the oneness of existence, and 
the universality of all religions. His oriental 
dress made him a 'curiosity', his eloquence 
evoked admiration, and his wit applause. A 
press report noted that if the Swami merely 
crossed the platform, he was wildly 


cheered, 

lead. 


18 


the women of course taking the 


The day Swami Vivekananda read his 
paper on Hinduism (19 September) the hall 
was packed to capacity. 'Ladies, ladies, ladies, 
packing every place—filling every comer,' 
wrote an American daily, 'they patiently 
waited and waited while the papers that sepa¬ 
rated them from Vivekananda were read.'^^ 
Another paper wrote in a similar vein: 'The 
Hall of Columbus was very full, for it had 
been announced that Swami Vivekananda, 
the popular Hindu monk, who looks so much 
like McCullough's Othello, was to speak. La¬ 
dies, ladies everywhere filled the audito- 
/20 

rium. 

After the close of the Parliament of Re¬ 
ligions, Swami Vivekananda received invita¬ 
tions from 'the handsomest houses' and lived 
as a guest of somebody or other. He came 

across a number of women whose hearts were 

22 

'as pure and stainless as snow.' They pro¬ 
vided him food and shelter, arranged his lec¬ 
ture tours, took him out for recreation, cared 
for his shopping needs, and did everything 
for his comfort and convenience.^^ They 
shared his ideas and feelings and stood by 
him through thick and thin. Even when some 
Christian missionaries admonished them to 


beware of the 'dangerous heathen' or 'this 
unknown foreigner' who maybe of 'a danger¬ 
ous character', they clung on to him.^"^ They 
took his critics to task in the columns of news¬ 
papers. Acknowledging this fact the Swami 
wrote to Manmatha Nath Bhattacharya: 
'When anyone abuses me, he is condemned 
everywhere by the women. 

'Their kindness to me is immeasurable,' 
wrote he. 'I shall never be able to repay in the 
least the deep debt of gratitude I owe to 
them.'^^ He expressed similar views in his 
letters to the Maharaja of Khetri,^^ his 

28 ’ 29 

brother-disciples and Bhattacharya. 'Just 
think, if a man of this country were to visit 
India, nobody would even touch him; yet 
here I am allowed to do as I please in the 
houses of the best families — like their own 
son.'^*^ 


Swami Vivekananda who had heard 
scandalous stories about the American home: 
'of liberty running into license, of unwom¬ 
anly women smashing under their feet all the 
peace and happiness of home-life, in their 
mad liberty-dance,' realized after a year's ex¬ 
perience in America that most of these were 
'utterly false and erroneous'.^^ 

'It is not the building that makes the 
home, but it is the wife that makes it,' says a 
famous Sanskrit adage. 'The roof that affords 
you shelter from heat and cold and rain is not 
to be judged by the pillars that support it — 
the finest Corinthian columns though they be 
— but by the real spirit-pillar who is the cen¬ 
tre, the real support of the home — the 
woman,' said Swami Vivekananda. 'Judged 
by that standard, the American home will not 


18. See the report of Boston Evening Transcript as 
it appeared in The Indian Mirror, 11 November 
1893. 

19. CW, vol. 5, p. 21; letter to Alasinga Perumal 
dated 2 November 1893. 

20. The Chicago Interocean, 20 September 1893. 

21. CW, vol. 5,p.22. 

22. CW, vol. 5, p. 24. 

23. CW, vol. 5, p. 26. 


24. CW, vol. 6, p. 248. 

25. CW, vol. 7, p. 475. 

26. CW, vol.5,p. 26. 

27. CW, vol. 6, pp. 247-8. 

28. CW, vol. 6, p. 272. 

29. CW,voI.7,p. 476. 

30. CW, vol. 7, p. 475. 

31. CW,vol.6,p.248. 
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suffer in comparison with any home in the 
world/^^ 

For about two years after the Chicago 
Parliament, Swami Vivekananda lectured in 
different parts of the Eastern and Central 
United States, first in contract with a lecture 
bureau and subsequently alone. His dis¬ 
courses in and around Chicago, and the Mid¬ 
western states created much interest among 
the women. He was invited to address the 
Ladies Fortnightly Club of Chicago towards 
the end of October 1893.^^ About a month 
later, he gave an informal talk on the 'Man¬ 
ners and Customs of India', at the house of 
Mrs. and Dr. H.O. Breeden of Des Moines. 
The local press described his lectures 'to be of 
the era-making type'.^^"^ 

At Memphis, he was given a rousing 
reception by Mrs. S.R. Shephard (13 January 
1894) and stayed most of the time at Miss 
Ginny Moon's Boarding Home, also known 
as La Salette Academy. ^ According to con¬ 
temporary newspapers, he delivered six lec¬ 
tures which created 'a profound sensation in 
all cultured circles'.^^ Of these there needs a 
special mention, for they were largely at¬ 
tended and applauded by the Memphite 
women. On 15 January 1894, he addressed a 
large and fashionable audience composed of 
the Nineteenth Century Club and was given 
a befitting reception which was described as 
'one of the pleasant events of the eventful year 
in club calendar'.^^ Two days later, he spoke 
on 'The Destiny of Man' in the rooms of the 
Women Council. He denounced the Christian 
concept of sin and stressed the divinity of 
human nature. 'Why teach that God is far 
away when our real nature, our immortal 
principle is God?' He was loudly cheered 


32. CW, vol. 6, pp. 247-8. 

33. CW, vol. 7, p. 457; letter to Adhyapakji (Pro¬ 
fessor Wright) dated 26 October 1893. 

34. Dl’s Moines Nexus, 28 November 1893. 

35. Meinpiiis Commercial, 15 January 1894; 
Avalanche, 16 January 1894. 

36. Memphis Commercial, 21 January 1894. 

37. Appeal Avalanche, 21 January 1894. 


when he remarked: 'When Adam fell, he fell 
from Purity. Purity is our real nature, and to 
regain that is the object of all religions.... That 
man you call a brute, is like the diamond in 
the dirt and dust.' He pleaded for unity and 
variety in religion: 'If we all had the same 
ideas, the world would be dead.... Whirl¬ 
pools show the strength of the current; stop 
the current and stagnation ensues. Motion is 

The great impression created by Swami 
Vivekananda on the Memphite women is no¬ 
ticeable in the contemporary American news- 
papers. 'To them he is like the latest sensa¬ 
tion,' wrote Appeal Avalanche of 20 January 
1894, 'they never grow tired of talking about 
him.' Reporting the Swami's lecture on Me¬ 
tempsychosis which was delivered at La 
Salette Academy (19 January), the paper 
wrote: 'Two-thirds of the audience last night 
were feminine, and throughout the discourse, 
they were most attentive, taking in every 
word that dropped from the speaker's lips as 
if they were pearls being given up by the 
bottomless seas.'^^ Another lecture of the 
Swami (20 January) was frequently inter¬ 
rupted by questions from the women, one of 
whom tried to drag him into a discussion.^^ 

In Detroit, Swami Vivekananda was the 
esteemed guest of Mrs. John J. Bagley — the 
widow of the ex-Governor of Michigan — 
who had first met him at the Chicago Parlia¬ 
ment. She gave him a gala reception to which 
the elite of Detroit had been invited. The 
Swami stayed with her for four weeks and 
enjoyed her hospitality even during his sub- 

him, as it 

Swami Vivekananda's two visits to De¬ 
troit (12-23 February, and 9-30 March) dur¬ 
ing which he delivered eight public lectures 
and addressed many private gatheriiags, 
marked the most important phase of his itin- 

38. Appeal Avalanche, 18 January 1894. 

39. Appeal Avalanche, 20 January 1894. 

40. Appeal Avalanche, 21 January 1894. 

41. Nexu Discoveries, p. 204. At the reception gath- 


sequent visits. Mrs. Bagley 'gave 
were, the kqy to the city.'^^ 
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erary because of two reasons; first, he came 
into an open clash with the orthodox Chris¬ 
tians and became somewhat controversial; 
second, he won a large number of admirers 
and disciples, some of whom like Mary C. 
Funke and Christine Greenstidel (later Sister 
Christine) preserved the spirit of their master, 
'as it poured forth in audible monologues.'^ 
'I can see him yet, as he stepped upon the 
platform, a regal, majestic figure, vital, force¬ 
ful, dominant, and at the first sound of the 
wonderful voice — a Voice all music — now 
like the plaintive minor strain of an Eolian 
harp, again deep, vibrant, resonant — there 
was a hush, a stillness that could almost be 
felt, and the vast audience breathed as one 
man.' This is how Mrs. Funke described her 
first impressions of the Swami after hearing 
him in Detroit.^^ 

Miss Christine Greenstidel, who reluc¬ 
tantly set out one cold February night to listen 
to the Swami, 'found the touchstone for 
which (she) had searched so long'. The audi¬ 
ence was spell-bound, she wrote, 'while he 
wove the fabric as glowing and full of colour 
as a beautiful Kashmir shawl. Now a thread 
of humour, now one of tragedy, many of 
serious thought, many of aspiration, of lofty 
idealism, of wisdom.... Those who came to 
the first lecture at the Unitarian Church came 
to the second and to the third, bringing others 
with them. "Come," they said, "hear this 
wonderful man. He is like no one we have 


ering, a woman insulted the Swami. Report¬ 
ing this The Detroit Free Press of 23 February 
1894 wrote: 'Before he ever addressed one 
word to the public here, a woman, be it said 
to her shame, took it upon herself to attack, 
and most unkindly denounce him to his face, 
in a house to which she was invited as a guest 
to meet him.' 

42. Romain Rolland, The Life of Sioami Vivek¬ 
ananda and the Universal Gospel (Calcutta: Ad- 
vaita Ashrama, 8th edn., 1975), p. 80. 

43. L//e,p. 331. 


ever heard", and they came until there was no 
place to hold them.' ^ 

In his lecture at Mrs. Bagley's house (21 
February), Swami Vivekananda criticized the 
Christian missionaries for their insular ap¬ 
proach and outlook. 'With all your brags and 
boastings where has your Christianity suc¬ 
ceeded without the sword? Show me one 
place in the whole world. One, I say,... I do 
not want two.' 'You are not Christians,' he 
thundered, 'No, as a nation you are not. Go 
back to Christ.... Yours is a religion preached 
in the name of luxury. What an irony of fate. 
Reverse this, if you want to live, reverse 
this.'"^^ The audience was roused to absolute 
frenzy. Some ladies thronged around him to 
pay him respect and compliments. As an 
American Journal wrote: The Swami repaid 
their admiration by writing both 'religious 
and semi-sentimental verses' in their auto¬ 
graph books.^^ 

Swami Vivekananda visited Lynn, a sea 
port in E. Massachusetts, at the invitation of 
Mrs. Francis W. Breed who was a prominent 
social leader. He delivered two lectures 
(17-18 April), first at the North Shore Club, of 
which Mrs. Breed was the President; and sec¬ 
ond, at the Oxford Hall. 'Shades of Parson 
Cooke defend us! And one of the addresses to 
the club composed wholly of women,' lam¬ 
pooned a local daily. 'How would that sound 
in Hindusthan? The world is making rapid 
strides. 

At the invitation of Mrs. Arthur Smith 
and Dr. Guernsey, Swami Vivekananda went 
to New York and remained in the city from 
24 April to 6 May 1894. He delivered lectures 
at Mrs. Smith's Conversation Circle and Miss 
Mary Phillips' residence. He also addressed a 
Vegetarian Club about which he wrote to 
Miss Isabelle McKindley: 'I have eaten a good 


44. Reniiniscences, pp. 160-3. 

45. The Detroit Free Press, 22 February 1894. 

46. Detroit fonrml, 23 February 1894. 
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slice of meat just now because in the evenii^ 
I am going to speak in a vegetarian dirmer/^ 
Later, in November 1894, he established a 
Vedanta society in the city which became 
very popular. Prominent among his admirers 
and disciples were the Guernseys with whom 
he lived for some time, Constance Town who 
has left interesting memoirs of the Swami, 
Miss Emma Thursby who later joined the 
Vedanta Society, and Josephine MacLeod 
(also known as Joe Joe and T^antine) who 
served the cause of her Master with remark- 
able loyalty and devotion. 

Miss Sarah Farmer who met the Swami 
in New York invited him to attend the Green- 
acre Religious Conference in 1894. It was here 
that he held his first Vedanta classes under 
one of the tall Lysekloster pines (now famous 
as SwamLs Pine)."^^ While at Greenacre, 
Swami Vivekananda caught the fascination 
of a philaiithropist, Mrs. Pratt of Kenilworth, 
who wanted to donate $ 500 for his future 
work; but he declined the offer.^^ 

T have been running all the time be¬ 
tween Boston and New York, two great cen¬ 
tres of this country, of which Boston may be 
called the brain and New York, the purse,' 
wrote Swami Vivekananda to G.G. Narasim- 
hachariar (Director of Archaeological Survey, 
Government of Mysore).^^ Among those who 
invited the Swami to Boston were Julia Ward 
Howe, the President of New England Women 
Club. He delivered six lectures in the city 
(7-16 May), and made many acquaintances 
with 'the leaders of thought, action and fash¬ 
ion'. These were followed by a number of 
discourses on the Hindu morals, philosophy 


48. CW, vol. 7, pp. 464; letter to McKindley dated 
1 May 1894. 

49. For Swami Vivekananda's description of the 
Greenacre Conference, see his letter to the 
Hale Sisters dated 31 July 1894: CW, vol. 6, 
pp. 259-62. 

50. CW, vol. 8, p. 318; letter to the Hale sisters 
dated 11 August 1894. 

51. CW, vol. 5, p. 64; letter dated 11 January 1895. 


and mysticism as also on the position of In¬ 
dian women. The Northampton Daily Herald 
(13 April 1894) reported that a prominent 
Boston society lady gave 'a novel entertain¬ 
ment' for Swami Vivekananda. She asked her 
guests to bring their most puzzling problems, 
whether of philosophy, science or religion. 
'They came, they asked, they were answered 
and departed, saying "of a truth the half had 
not been told".'^ 

Swami Vivekananda addressed a 
women's club of Lawrence in the middle of 
May 1894. Around this time, he received an 
invitation from a richlady of Swampscott,but 
he did not go. He, however, found time to 
visit Mrs. Ole Bull's house in Cambridge 
(2 October). Mrs. Bull, who was the wife of a 
famous Norwegian violinist, provided much 
financial help to the Swami when he estab¬ 
lished the Belur monastery. Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda called her Dhiramata (the steady 
mother).^^ 

At the invitation of Mrs. Enoch Totten, 
Swami Vivekananda visited Washington 
where he delivered two lectures (22-23 Octo¬ 
ber). Another set of seven lectures were given 


52. Swami Vivekananda once remarked that the 
American women indulged in too much 
'talks and gossips', CW, vol. 8, p. 369. 'Of all, 
Boston is the worst. There the women are all 
faddists, all fickle, merely bent on following 
something new and strange.' CW, vol. 5, 
p. 413. 

53. Swami Vivekananda's letters to Mrs. Ole Bull 
(Sara) show that he gave her the respect due 
to a mother. For example, he wrote (19 Sep¬ 
tember 1894): 'A Hindu son never lends to his 
mother, but the mother has every right over 
the son.... I am very much offended at your 
offering to repay me the nasty few dollars. I 
can never repay my debts to you.' CW, vol. 6, 

p. 268. 

In another letter he wrote (14 February 
1895); 'Accept my heartfelt gratitude for your 
motherly advice. I hope I will be able to carry 
out them in life.' CW, vol. 6, p. 299. 
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at Brooklyn (between 30 December 1894 and 
8 April 1895) at the instance of Ethical Cul¬ 
tural Society. Of these, the lecture on 'Ideals 
of Womanhood: Hindu, Mohammedan and 
Christian' brought him into a clash with the 
Rama Bai circle of women, whose President, 
Mrs. James Mackeen started a tirade against 
the Swami in the Brooklyn Press. The issues 
at stake were: Whether widows were ill- 
treated in Hindu society or not? Did they 
inherit the property of their deceased hus¬ 
bands as claimed by the Swami or 'starve and 
drudge' as asserted by the Rama Bai Circle? 
The debate proved inconclusive.^'^ 

The commencement of Vedanta and 
Yoga classes in New York sometime in Feb¬ 
ruary 1895 set the Swami's work on organ¬ 
ized lines. In this task he was greatly helped 
by Miss riiillips. Miss Thursby, Mrs. Ole Bull 
and Leon Landsberg. In the beginning there 
were only three or four students but the 
number grewwith 'astonishing rapidity'. Sis¬ 
ter Christine records that 'millionaires were 
glad to sit on the floor, literally at his feet'.^^ 
'And those first classes!' reminisced Miss 
Waldo, 'how intensely interesting they were! 
Who that was privileged to attend them can 
ever forget them? The Swami, so dignified yet 
so simple, so gravely earnest, so eloquent, 
and the close rank of students...hanging 
breathless on his every word!'^^ 

While these classes were in full swing, 
the Swami started another series of lectures at 
the house of one Miss Corbin. But he discon¬ 
tinued them because of her snobbery, 'Was it 
ever iii the history of the world that any great 
work was done by the rich?' he wrote to Mrs. 
Ole Bull. 'It is the heart and the brain that do 


54. See Satish K. Kapoor, 'Swami Vivekananda: 
A Study of His Sojourns and Impact on the 
West, 1893-1896' (Ph.D. Thesis, Punjab Uni¬ 
versity, Chandigarh, 1980), pp. 378-93. 
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56. Reminiscences, p. 125. 

57. CW, vol. 6, pp. 301-02; letter to Mrs. Bull 
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it ever and ever and not the purse.' Among 
those who became seriously interested in the 
Swami's teachings were the MacLeod sisters, 
Miss Hamlin and Laura Glenn. The last 
among them took to sannyasa and acquired 
the ascetic title of Sister Devamata. Recalling 
the day she first heard her Master, she wrote: 
'He began to speak; and memory, time, place, 
people, all melted away. Nothing was leftbut 
a voice ringing through the void.... He stood 
there — prophet of infinitude. 

In the fist week of June 1895, Swami 
Vivekananda left for Perch along with 
Josephine MacLeod and her sister, William 
Sturges, to rel ax in the summer resort of Fran¬ 
cis H. Legget. From MacLeod's reminis¬ 
cences, we learn that the Swami prepared two 
beautiful birch barkbooks, written in Sanskrit 
and Endish, and presented them to her and 
Sturges?^ Likewise, he sent a piece of bark to 
Miss Mary Hale of Chicago, inscribed with 
the words: 'This is the bark in which all holy 
writings are written in India. 

At the invitation of Miss Dutcher, his 
New York student, Swami Vivekananda 
went to the Thousand Island Park (on the St. 
Lawrence river) and remained there from 
18 June to 6 August 1895. Miss Dutcher con¬ 
structed a special three-storeyed wing in her 
cottage to accommodate him and his disci¬ 
ples, which included among others. Miss S. 
Ellen Waldo, Miss Ruth Ellis, Miss Christine 
Greenstidel, Mrs. Mary C. Funke, Marie 
Louise, and Leon Landsberg. It was in this 
house that the immortal lines of the 'Song of 
the Sannyasin' were composed;*’’^ again it was 
here that the discourses later published as 
Inspired Talks were delivered to the chosen 
band of Americans.^^^ The Swami initiated 
two of his disciples into sannyasa and five 


58. Rcniiniscences, p. 133. 
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others into the discipline of brahmacharya. 

About the middle of August, the Swami 
left for Europe from where he returned in the 
first week of December 1895 to resume his 
work in America. Vedanta classes were again 
in full swing in New York. As before, he 
received a number of invitations to lecture at 
many places such as the Metaphysical Society 
in Brooklyn, the People's Church m New 
York, the Department of Philorophy, Har¬ 
vard University, and the Twentieth Century 
Club in Boston; to mention only a few. In 
Chicago he held Yoga classes at the instance 
of one Miss Adams. The Swami revisited 
Europe during April-July and Septem- 
ber-December 1896; thereafter he returned to 
India. 

During his sojourns in America, Swami 
Vivekananda impressed a number of distin¬ 
guished women. The famous opera singer 
Madame E, Calve was delighted to meet the 
Swami whom she described as 'a man who 
truly "walked with God", a noble being, a 
saint, a philosopher and a true friend'^^. Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, one of the founders of 
the New Thought Movement in America re¬ 
garded the Swami's teachings as an anodyne 
for despair and gloom.^"^ Sarah Bernhardt, a 
well-known actress, sought an interview with 
the Swami, and expressed 'her admiration 
and intense interest in the sublime teachings 
of the philosophy he so eloquently and truly 
represented.'^ Lucy Monroe, a seasoned 
journalist, held that he had given to Ameri¬ 
cans 'a new idea of Hindu civilization'^. Sara 
Bard Field (Mrs. Charles Erskine Scott Wood), 
a distinguished poetess, became an ardent 
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Unwin Books, 3rd impression, 1963), 
pp. 186-9. 
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follower of the Vedanta philosophy. 

The average American women vied with 
one another to have a clear glimpse of him, 
and if he shook hands with anyone she felt 
blessed. One such lady of Detroit did not 
^ wash her hands for three days, after experi¬ 
encing the thrill of his touch. ^ 'Oh, he is like 
a lovely golden statue,' remarked a wealthy 
young lady after having his glimpse.^^ 'That 
man has given me eternal life. I never wish to 
hear him again,' said another.^*^ 

One may ask, what made Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda a celebrity among the American 
women — his shapely features, his sparkling 
eyes, his resonant voice or his gospel? Could 
this 'fascination' for the Swami be interpreted 
in Freudian terms that opposite sexes at¬ 
tracted each other? Of course not. The 
Swami's handsome appearance might have 
evoked the gamut of 'primary emotions' in 
some women but it would be ludicrous to 
suggest that everyone who went to his lecture 
had a depraved mind. The craze for the 
Swami was mainly due to what a psycholo¬ 
gist would describe as the tendency to be 
attracted by the novel or the strange. Not all 
the women were seriously interested in Hin¬ 
duism, but after listening to Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda they seemed to have developed some 
appreciation for the Oriental thought. If the 
'pagan' was so learned, how recondite would 
be his faith which formed the fountain of his 
thought. Not surprisingly, some prominent 
women became his disciples. 

How did Swami Vivekananda view the 
American women? He was impressed by 
their comely appearance, their sobriety, and 
the vitality of their person. 'In America, the 
best blood strains of Europe have blended 
and therefore the American women are very 
beautiful,' he wrote to Bhattacharya. 'Those 
emaciated Western women, looking like old 
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dried-up fruit, whom you see in India, are 
English... 


The Swami felt that the American 
women had taken great strides in improving 
their lot and seemed to be the 'most advanced 

79 

in the world' . They had an urge to learn, 'to 
know everything', and to progress in life. 
They were broadminded and liberal, and 
sympathized with every noble cause from 
whatever quarter it came.^^ 'How pure, inde¬ 
pendent, self-relying and kind-hearted' were 
they! he wondered.When asked by a press 
reporter about his impressions of America, he 
unequivocally replied that he had a very high 
opinion about its women. 

In his view, the average American 
women was far more refined than the average 
American man. 'The men slave all their life for 
money, and the women snatch every oppor¬ 
tunity to improve themselves...'The men 
are grinding all day at their work and have 
very little leisure, whereas the women, by 
studying and teaching in the schools and col¬ 
leges, have become highly learned.'^^ 

The women represented the acme of 
American culture and infused vigour into 
every national activity.^® They were the life 
and soul of America. 'All learning and culture 
are centred in them,' he wrote, 'The saying 
^ "Who is the Goddess 


of Fortune herself in the families of the meri¬ 
torious" (Chandi) — holds good in this coun¬ 
try, while that other, himkh^i "The 

Goddess of ill-luck in the homes of the sinful" 

79 

— applies to ours/ Some of them were 
highly accomplished and 'well versed in sci¬ 
ence and philosophy'^^. Their knowledge 
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could put 'many a learned Professor to 
shame' \ 

Again he noted that it was possible to 
find a few 'well-educated' men in India who 
could match the profundity of their American 
counterparts, but the same was not true of 
Indian women. 'I have never seen women 

elsewhere as cultured and educated as they 

82 ^ 

are here,' he wrote . The Swami asked his 

disciple Alasinga to work for the amelioration 
of Indian women on the American model. 
'Every American woman has far better edu¬ 
cation than can be conceived by the majority 

of Hindu women. Why cannot we have the 

83 ^ 

same education?' 

Like Tocqueville, the Swami was 
astonished by the skill and confidence of 
American women whom he regarded as pri¬ 
marily responsible for the prosperity and 
strength of American civilization. 'Which¬ 
ever side you turn your eyes in America, you 
see the power and influence of women,' he 
said.®^ In his view, nowhere in the world were 
women so free, prosperous, privileged and 
powerful as in America. They were slowly 
taking 'everything into their hands'®^. 'Oh, 
how free they are!' he wrote to Haripada 
Mitra. 'It is they who control social and civic 
duties.' Comparing them to Indian women he 
wrote in utter disgust: 'And in our country 
women cannot be safely allowed to walk in 

07 

the streets!' 

Swami Vivekananda praised America — 
'Motherland of liberty' — for providing am¬ 
ple opportunities to women for their all¬ 
round growth. The Americans, he said, were 
only one-twentieth of the world population. 
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But they controlled about one-sixth of its 
wealth. ^ Why? Because they gave due re¬ 
spect to women and labourers. The Ameri¬ 
cans had their faults too, but which race did 
not have them. 'Asia laid the germs of civili¬ 
zation, Europe developed man, and America 
is developing woman and the masses.'^^ 
When Swami Vivekananda 
apotheosised the American women describ¬ 
ing some of them as 'pure as the icicle on 
Diana's temple'^*^, he was aware that this was 
only half the truth. After all America was not 
inhabited by only 'wingless angels in the 
shape of women. There is good and bad 
everywhere... .but a nation is not to be judged 
by its weaklings called the wicked ... but by 
the good, the noble and the pure.'^^ 

What irked Swami Vivekananda was the 
fact that more and more women were dis¬ 
carding their puritan heritage and flaunting 
the standards of morality by wearing 'a kind 
of low-cut gown' and showing off their bod¬ 
ies 'above the waist'^^. 'The girls of India 
would die,' he once remarked, 'if they, like 
American girls, were obliged to expose half 
their bodies to the vulgar gaze of young 
men.'^^ However, like Tocqueville, he felt 
that the American women were far more 
chaste than the European.^*^ 

Since the last century, the American 
women have been too much fashion-con¬ 
scious. A young lady once told Emerson that 
the sense of being perfectly well-dressed gave 
her a feeling of inward tranquillity which 
religion was powerless to bestow.Alluding 
to this trend, Swami Vivekananda remarked 

88. CW, vol.4,p.361. 

89. CVV, vot. 5, p. 22. 

90. CV^, vot. 6, p. 248. 

91. Cl^,vol.6,p.249. 
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94. CIV, vot. 7, p. 472. For Tocqueville's view see 
Max Lerner, America As A Civilization (Bom¬ 
bay: Allied Publishers, 1957), vol. 2, p. 671. 

95. America As A Civilization, p. 649. 

96. CIV, vol. 7, p. 474. 


that the women ^P^nt a lot of time to 'take care 
of their beauty' . There was no end to the 

•' 97 

'cleaning and embellishing' of the body 'a 
thousand instruments for paring nails, ten 
thousand for hair-cutting and who can count 
the varieties of dress and toilet and perfum¬ 
ery?'^*^ Did Thorstein Veblen take a cue from 
the Swami's observation when he observed 

that the modern women were a prime exhibit 

99 * 

of 'conspicuous waste' ? 

Swami Vivekananda bemoaned the 
growing epicurean, individualistic and sen- 
sualistic tendencies in the American women 
who were fast becoming the devotees of 'nov¬ 
els and balls'^^*\ What was particularly an¬ 
noying was the sense of loneliness, the dimin¬ 
ishing parental control over children and the 
enormous freedom enjoyed by youngsters in 
matters of sex and marriage. It would be 
worthwhile mentioning that the romantic 
ideal came into the Western tradition from the 
middle ages through 'the medieval courts of 
love', the love-lyrics of Troubadours and 
Mimiesingers and the Tristram Iseult 
story.The Swami did not mince words 
when he said that the American women were 

'very sentimental' and had 'a mania for ro- 

^ 102 

mance' . It appears that some women must 
have made overtures to the Swami, for he 
wrote to Bhattacharya, that even though he 
was closely associated with them, he pre¬ 
ferred to be addressed as 'father' or 'brother'. 
'They show me great respect.... I do not allow 
them to come near me with any other feeling, 
and gradually they have all been straightened 
out.' 

'[In India,] the earth is soaked sometimes 
with widows' tears; there in the West, the air 
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is rent with the sighs of the unmarried/^**^ 
This is how Swami Vivekananda summed up 
the problems of marriage in the two conti¬ 
nents. He observed that the American girls 
enjoyed the freedom to choose their own hus¬ 
bands unlike their Indian counterparts who 
depended on their parents for suitable 
matches. Wherever the American girls went 
— to a ball or a fashion show, a musical 
concert or a' park, a sea-beach, or a club — 
they had usually one objective in mind — to 
capture husbands. They mixed up too much 
with the boys and flirted with them. But 
courtship did not always lead to marriage. 
'After many efforts of this kind, a girl suc¬ 
ceeds in capturing a boy,' he wrote.Like¬ 
wise, before a young lad gets married, 'he has 
courted two hundred women'^^^^. It was not 
gallantry but immorality. 

The rich and the beautiful girls, how¬ 
ever, had a better chance in matrimonial mat¬ 
ters. There were some who believed that mar¬ 
riage was not an indispensable institution 
since it did not usually end in love but di¬ 
vorce. There is no use in marrying,' they said, 
'If we truly fall in love, then we shall marry; 
otherwise, we shall earn and meet our own 

107 

expenses.' Another interesting thing was 
that men visited their in-laws quite often, but 
rarely went to their own parents. A popular 
American quote of the time said: 

Son is son till he gets a wife: 

The daughter is daughter all her life.^‘^^ 

The Swami further observed that the av- 

104. CW, vol. 3, p. 213. 

105. CW, vol. 7, p. 473. This was in sharp contrast 
to what Swami Vivekananda wrote in the 
same letter to Bhattacharya (5 September 
1894): T have not as yet seen a single unchaste 
girl among the unmarried. It is either a 
widow or a married woman who turns un¬ 
chaste. The unmarried girls are exceedingly 
good because their future is bright.' CW, 
vol. 7, p. 474. 

106. CW, vol. 5, p. 412. 

107. CW, vol. 7, p. 473. 


erage American woman had no attraction for 
the European princes who, in their state of 
poverty, visited the country to seduce young 
girls. Even those who fell for their titles did 
not like to go to Europe because of the fear 
that they might become slaves to their hus¬ 
bands like the European wives. The position 
was quite the opposite in America where 'in 


everytnmg me men nad to say Yes dear ; 
otherwise, the wives lose face before people,' 
he said.^^^ 


For one reason or the other, Swami 
Vivekananda had a very poor opinion about 
the church women of America. In his view, 
they were steeped in vice and sunk in iniq¬ 
uity. This is how he described their antece¬ 
dents: 'When a woman tries her best to find a 
husband, she goes to all the fashionable sea¬ 
side resorts and tries all sorts of tricks to catch 
a man. When she fails in her attempts, she 
becomes, what they call in America, an "old 
maid", and joins the Church.... Between them 
and the priests they make hell of earth and 
make a mess of religion.' These remarks were 
not relished by many Christian missionaries 
both in America and India, who, in ; urn, ma- 
ligned him in many ways. ini Vivek¬ 

ananda was distressed by the fact that al¬ 
though ihe American women enjoyed equal 
freedom with men to compete in all walks of 
life yet she continued to live in the traditional 
patriarchal order characterized by 'masculine 
power and standards'. While in India, the 
woman was looked upon as a Mother -— the 
visible manifestation of God — in America 
she was seen as a wife, a mere plaything. 

The Swami had a clip at American men when 
he said that they professed to 'worship 
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woman' but in fact worshipped 'youth and 
beauty'. They never fell in love with 'wrinkles 
and grey hair'^^^. 'Your men bow low and 
offer a chair, but in another breath they offer 
compliments. They say, "Oh madam, how 
beautiful are your eyes!" What right have 
they to do this? How dare a man venture so 
far, and how can you w6men permit it?' he 
asked. 

Swami Vivekananda felt that the fever¬ 
ish competition between the opposite sexes 
had elbowed out tenderness from human re¬ 
lations and created an emotional crisis which 
made women feel lonely, bored and monoto¬ 
nous. Some of them sought refuge in libertin¬ 
ism and became members of amoral dubs or 
societies, specializing in what Martha 
Wolfenstein would describe as 'fun morality'. 
Such enjoyment led to moral depravity and 
weakened the human spirit; it was like 'the 
million-headed serpent that we must tread 
under foot'^^"^. Let the women distinguish be¬ 
tween the good and the pleasant, the eternal 
and the ephemeral, the spiritual and the sen¬ 
sual. Only then they would be mentally at 
peace. Let them rise above sex-feelings and 
cultivate the qualities of chastity and conti- 
nence.^^^^ Is there any sex distinction in the 
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ing established in continence, one gains spiri¬ 
tual energy.' Yoga Sutras, II, 38. 

The Swami often exhorted his disciples to 
follow this well-known aphorism. 'Don't you 
see there is a reason why chastity is insisted 
on in all monastic orders?' he would tell his 
disciples. 'The Roman Catholic Church has 
produced great saints, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Ignatius Loyola, St. Teresa, the two Cather¬ 
ines, and many others. The Protestant Church 
has produced no one of spiritual rank equal 
to them. There is a connection between great 
spirituality and chastity. The explanation is 
that these men and women have through 


Atman (Self)?' he asked. 'Out with the differ¬ 
entiation between man and woman — all is 
Atman! Give up the identification with the 
body, and stand up!'^^^^ In a lecture in New 
York, he admonished: 'We should not think 
that we are men and women but only that we 
are human beings, born to cherish and to help 
one another.'^^^To Miss Mary Hale of Chi¬ 
cago he wrote: 'Give up the idea of sex and 
possessions. ...as these fall off, the eyes open 
to spiritual vision. 

Swami Vivekananda's contact with the 
American women provided the leaven which 
set into motion the process of the spread of 
Hindu thought in America. His message 
caused 'the frivolous society woman to pause 
and think' and imbued 'the wife and mother, 
the husband and father, with a larger and 
holier comprehension of duty'^^^. India gave 
birth to the Swami. America discovered him. 
The American women took him up and made 
him a celebrity. The Swami reciprocated by 
paying glowing tributes to both. He said: 'The 
United States has inspired me with hopes for 
great possibilities in the future, but our des¬ 
tiny, as that of the world re§ts not in the 
law-makers of today, but in the women.'^^^ □ 


prayer and meditation transmuted the most 
powerful force in the body into spiritual en¬ 
ergy. In India this is well understood, and 

yogis do it consciously.' Reminiscences, 
pp. 182-3. 

116. CW,voI. 6,p. 273. 

117. CW, vol. 5, p. 412. 

118. CW, vol. 5, p. 138. 

119. Life, p. 387. 

120. CW, vol.3,p.510. 


Women must be put in a position to 
solve their own problems in their own 
way. No one can or ought to do this for 
them. And our Indian women are as 
capable of doing it as any in the world. 

—Teachings of Szvami Vivekananda, p. 135 
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of the ancient seers. 

The clarion call of India is indeed an ode 
on the immortality of man. Hearken to the 
magnificent declaration of the Upanishads: 
'Amrtasya Putrdh' (Ye, Children of Immortal 
Bliss, Svctdsvatara Upanisad, IL5). Man is not 
what he appears to be — a tiny drop of dew 
on a shivering blade of grass. Indubiously did 
India declare: 

O mind, you do not kn(W how to farm! 

Fallow lies the field of your life. 

If you had only worked it well. 

How rich a harvest you might reap!... 

This couplet epitomizes the Indian ethos. Life, 
to the Indian, is not a tale told by an idiot 
signifying nothing; it is one of many links in 
the chain beginning with a beginningless past 
but terminable; a note among many in the 
music of Providence. A vision of life, grand in 
contour, a mission of action, grandiose in con¬ 
tent, is the heritage of Hindu India, 

How did this vision dawn on the Indian 
mind? Through introspection. By meditation, 
pure and simple. The Indians of yore were 
bold thinkers. They were bold and sincere 
doubters too! Even the concluding stanza of 
the Ndsadiya Siiktam, which is a philosophical 
marvel, is surcharged with scepticism. Look 
at its ending, as translated by Max Muller 
{Rg~Veda, X.129,7): 

...Whether He made it 
Or did not make it 
...He forsooth knows 
Or does even He not know? 

Scepticism, the sages of India believed, is the 
spring-board of sound and salutary thought. 
Truth, if it be the ultimate Truth, withstands 


every test of reason. An ancient anthem {Katha 
Upanisad,1.2.21) speaks out this idea, 'Mad- 
anyo jhdtumarhati' (VJho else than I shall know 
It?) Not the doles but the Whole was what the 
ancients craved for. For they had realized 
{Chdndogi/a Upanisad, 7.23.1) that the Whole is 
hedonic, while the part is pathogenic: 'Yo vai 
hhhmd tat sukhaiii, Nalpe sukhainasti.' Seldom 
did they seek favours with suppliant knees. 
The core of Indian thought was not supplica¬ 
tion. It was inquiry. Long before Descartes, 
the French mathematician-cum-philosopher, 
enunciated the dictum, 'cogito ergo sum' (I 
think, therefore I exist), the Indian rishi had 
realized that thought is existence and exist¬ 
ence sans thought is impotence. Impelled by 
an insatiable enquiry and compelled by cli¬ 
matic dictates, soothed by social security and 
decreed by divine dispensation, the Indian 
was a thinker par excellence. India thought, 
and so she survived. She lived with obdurate 
faith and steadfast hope, as a result of unruf¬ 
fled thinking. 

The thoughtful soul of India, to solitude 
retired, not merely after the day's toil, but 
after all the social callings were discharged. 
There, far from the maddening cacophony of 
the madding crowds and the ignoble strife of 
the masses, in constant communion with Na¬ 
ture and caressed by Her, the cognitive and 
the cogitative Indian mind reflected on life in 
its entirety. The finale is the apotheosis of 
man, the apparent mortal. Yea, the mighty 
master that leads the vast sublime symphony 
of the starry heavens and the little master 
monitoring the inner springs of man through 
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moral imperatives are equated, 'Tat tvam asT, 
(That thou art, Chando^a Upanisad). The 
Mundakopanisad (IILi.l), brings out the iden¬ 
tity of God and man in a beautiful imagery, 
which runs as under: 

Like two birds of golden plumage, 
companions inseparable 
Perched on the boughs of the self-same tree 
Are the two beings, 

one hugs the trunk and feasts on 
The fruits from the branches, 
the other detachedly gazes. 

Thus, the little self within and the great Self 
without are established to be homogeneous* 
What a boldness! This wonderful discov¬ 
ery, it is said, set Immanuel Kant thinking, 
'Have they or have they not a common source 
or origin?' This persistent thought resulted in 
the publication of his Critiques. There was a 
corollary too — the deification of the tiniest 
particle of matter. The philosophers of India 
discovered the principle of utter simplicity 
ubiquitous in Nature. Sri Sankaracharya 
christened it (Sankara Bhashya, Brahma 
Sutras, 3.2.17) 'Upasdnto'yamdtmd' (the Silence 
Divine). Centuries had to elapse before the 
Jewish Rabbi Maimonides exhorted his disci¬ 
ples, 'Know Him in Silence'. 

The unity of all existence, consequent 
upon the comprehensive vision of evolution, 
with man as the Taj Mahal of creation, lineates. 
the legacy of India. What is in the macrocosm 
is in the microcosm also, and vice-versa, India 
proclaimed. Everything in this Universe is 
subject to the same inexorable Rta (Cosmic 
Order) and is governed, as far as human un¬ 
derstanding permits, by the infallible law of 
Karma with its concomitant process called 
metempsychosis or transmigration. The dic¬ 
tates of the law of Karma are direct and defi¬ 
nite. 'Man, you are the maker of what you are. 
You yourself are your friend and foe.' Preju¬ 
dices apart, this theory provides a plausible 
explanation to the woe and weal of man and 
his tribe. In parenthesis it may be noted that 
Pythagoras, the Greek mathematician, Hillel, 
the Jewish rabbi, and Origon, the Christian 
theologian, had no qualms in accepting this 


doctrine, braving even the risk of rustication. 

The Upanishads unequivocally utter: 
'Sarvam khalvidam Brahma' {Chdndogya 
Upanisad, 111.14.1),'Isd vdsyamidam sarvam' {Isa 
Upanisad, 1), 'Purnamadah purnamidam' 
(Brhaddrani/aka Upanisad, Invocation), 'Punisa 
evedam sarvam', (Mundakopanisad, II.1.10) ('All 
here is Brahman', 'All here is donned by di¬ 
vinity', 'That is Whole, so is this', 'The Lord 
permeates everything'). To use an anachro¬ 
nism, the Indians were monists long before 
Baruch Spinoza, and evolutionists much be¬ 
fore Charles Darwin. Her finding, 'Satyam, 
&ivam, Sundaram' (Truth, Order, Beauty) as 
crystallized in the Upanishads is a prime 
mover towards positive philosophy and opti¬ 
mistic thought. The Upanishads are the crest- 
jewel of Indian thought and verily the won¬ 
derful product of excellent human minds. 
Schopenhauer, the German philosopher, ex¬ 
tolled the Upanishads as the most beneficial 
study for man, and the solace of his life and 
death. 

Knowledge, India declared is the key to 
immortality: 'Vidyaydmrtamasnute'. So runs 
rhyme 11 of the Jsa Upanisad. Hence the em¬ 
phasis on education, not only spiritual but 
secular too. For India, the world and its values 
were not to be despised or disparaged. They 
are truths, inviolable and immutable indeed, 
in the physical plane. 

It is a wonder of history that centuries 
before the Christian era, nay, long before the 
advent of Moses, the first prophet of Israel, 
when the forefathers of the Anglo-Saxon 
races were living in caves and forests, eating 
raw meat, putting on animal hides and tattoo¬ 
ing their bodies — in that remote antiquity—, 
the dawn of civilization had broken upon the 
horizon of India. Reassured by the researches 
and buttressed by the verdicts of history. Prof. 
Max Muller in a moment of rhapsody re¬ 
marked, 'Whatever sphere of the human 
mind you may select for your special study, 
whether it is language or religion, mythology 
or philosophy, whether it be laws or customs, 
science or art, you have to go to India, 
whether you like it or not'. Incensed by an 
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intense longing for knowledge and guided by 
an unswerving love for truth, the dons of 
India discovered many a natural law and ex¬ 
plained it without fear of persecution or os¬ 
tracism. The ghost of Bruno or John Hussdoes 
not haunt the land of India. Countries that 
came into contact with our rriotherland did 
acknowledge her legacy and they moulded 
their life after Indian ideas. For instance, ge¬ 
ometry, first invented in India from the Vedic 
dimensions regarding the structure of the sac¬ 
rificial hearths, was accepted and propagated 
in the Pythagorean academies of the Hellenic 
world. It is quite true that the world owes 
decimal notation to India. Arithmetic would 
have been well nigh impossible in the absence 
of this system. It was the Indian genius that 
gave to the West Bijaganita, through the Arabs 
who called it Algebra. As for the Arabs, 
mathematics was a Hindiisat, or Indian art. 
The fezvish Encyclopaedia in its 12th volume, 
page 689, states that the theory that the earth 
is a sphere and it rotates in its own axis was 
known to Varahamihira and other Indian as¬ 
tronomers much before Copernicus the Pole 
published the theory and thereby won im¬ 
mortal fame. Before the Christian boy New¬ 
ton was bom in England, Aryabhatta had 
discovered the law of gravitation. In the back¬ 
drop of this, can the couplet 

Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in darkness 
God said, 'Let Newton be', and all was light 
which Alexander Pope, the English poet, 
wrote as an encomium to Newton, stand the 
test of truth? How cheering it is to know that 
Kanada had conceived of atoms and mole¬ 
cules even before Empedocles and Democri¬ 
tus of Greece had dared to do so. Undoubt¬ 
edly, the Pancatantra and the Hitopadesa fur¬ 
nished the foundation for Aesop's Fables. Bar 
Hebrews, the scion of the Syrian Christian 
Church, based his Laughable Stories mainly on 
the stories of the Pancatantra. Sir Edwin Ar¬ 
nold translated the Hitopadesa into English 
under the caption The Book of Good Counsels. 
Hamn-al-Rashid, the celebrated Caliph of 
Baghdad, rendered into Arabic Charaka's 
and Susruta's medical treatises, the materia 


medica of India. Megasthenes, the Greek am¬ 
bassador to the court of Chandragupta, in the 
4th Century BC testified that there existed 
among the Hindus, various kinds of schools 
suited to the different castes. The sage Patan- 
jali, the exponent of the Yoga-Sutras, speaks of 
'jdtyantara parindma' (IV.2), meaning 'transfor¬ 
mation of one genus of species into another' 
The catalogue of credits cannot be exhausted. 

Despite this long list of laurels, India's 
ethos is not materialistic like that of modern 
Europe. Nor is it intellectual as that of ancient 
Athens. Essentially and eminently India is 
spiritual. The superiority of spirit over matter 
and mind has been the basis of Indian 
thought. But mark! While spirit is described 
(Brhadnranyaka Upanisad, IL1.20) as 'Satyasya 
satyam', matter is designated 'Satyam'. To use 
an analogy, spirit is the primus interpares, the 
first among the equals. Why this epithet spiri¬ 
tual? Ostensibly because India's elan vital or 
vital energy was directed to the eternal spirit. 
This eternal entity, the subtle spirit, the Indian 
seers realized, was enveloped by mind and 
encased in matter, less subtle and more gross 
than the spirit. Nevertheless, as a sequel to the 
grand vision of unity which in essence is what 
spirituality signifies and which ancient India 
was heir to, there was no non-alignment 
among the trio: matter, mind and spirit. In¬ 
ebriated by the spirit, no Indian ever ex¬ 
claimed wittingly 'no matter, never mind'. 
Each, India declared, has its appropriate place 
in the evolutionary spectrum. If there is any 
problem, it is a problem of proportion only. 

The social system of India is built upon 
this solidarity of spirituality. Her concept 
'Vasudhaivakutumbakam' (the world as one 
family) eloquently bespeaks it. Her philoso¬ 
phy of life, propped up by the principles of 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa, collectively 
called the Caturvidha Purusdrtha (the four 
goals of man), formulates it. We may say that 
this philosophy is as a buckle that binds, a 
hyphen that joins, the terrestrial and the celes¬ 
tial. Earth and heaven are linked in this grand 
design. India's polity with Dharma as the 
loadstone is an appendix to spirituality. Her 
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religion is a spring for the sprouting of the 
spiritual consciousness in man. Indian art and 
literature have the same motif. No wonder, 
Wagner fell under the magic spell of India, 
and his music, produced after the Indian ide¬ 
als of spirituality, still remains beyond the 
pale of European comprehensiori. Yes, the 
lines of Rudyard Kipling, the Indian-born 
English poet. 

The East is East and the West is West 

The twain shall never meet, 

ring in our ears even now. Indian jurispru¬ 
dence is tempered by the milk of spirituality. 
It unequivocally vouched that whatever 
rights inhere in man exist in woman too. The 
code of Manu is more candid on this. He 
decreed that a woman's body is so sacred that 
it should not be struck even with a feather or 
flower. Further on, he iiistructs, where 
women are honoured, there the gods are 
pleased, but where they are dishonoured, no 
ritual shall yield rewards. Instances galore 
where women acted as arbitrators on philo¬ 
sophical polemics. How livening is the Hindu 
concept of marriage! It is not merely a union 
of blood with blood, but of spirit with spirit. 
For a Hindu husband, a wife is his bosom 
friend, a companion in solitude, a father in 
advice, a mother in all seasons of distress and 
an oasis in life's wilderness. India's concept of 
Ardhandrlsvara is the antidote to the havoc 
wrought by the myth of the creation of 
woman from the rib of Adam, the first man. 
No story of man's first disobedience and fall 
due to his fascination for the female was ever 
spun by India, for the very shame of deroga¬ 
tion. The underlying philosophy of the Tan- 
tric system is an eloquent exposition on the 
divinity of woman. Here, in this system, the 
veneration of women verges on adoration. 
The Unmanifest, which manifests itself as Pri¬ 
mordial Power, is recognized as a female — 
the 'Mother Goddess'. 

The ancient vision that the spirit (or 
noumenon, a word from Immanuel Kant) 
pervades everywhere, led the Indian mind to 
sublimate everything. No anathema, no con¬ 
demnation, no damnation. This world with 


all its trials, tribulations and even transi¬ 
toriness is suspended on or supported in the 
Eternal, which is all Bliss. The Absolute is not 
only transcendental, it is immanent too. The 
greatest blasphemy, India decreed, is to call 
oneself or one's brother a sinner. In the Indian 
liturgy, there is no concept of sin and its se¬ 
quel — the contrite heart. Instead there is only 
error, which can be corrected by a little deter¬ 
mined effort of will. Pessimism has no perma¬ 
nent place in the make up of the Indian mind. 
True, pessimism did spread its tentacles to 
stifle the soul of India in its infancy. But with¬ 
out avail. Soon did Vedanta give out its roar 
proclaiming the divinity of man, and with its 
infallible logic rescued and redeemed the In¬ 
dian mind from the pitfalls of pessimism and 
put it back on the path of spiritual quest. The 
ascent into Godhead, a consummation well 
within man's grasp, has ever been India's 
watchword. This assertion may be anythmg, 
but certainly not pessimism. Even Buddha 
who started his life as if bitten by the bug of 
pessimism, eventually landed on the safe and 
sure shores of optimism. It is well to remem¬ 
ber that even while reacting to the ridiculous 
rites and redundant rituals, Buddha betrayed 
the influence of the Upanishadic doctrine of 
the divinity of man. Let us fasten our minds 
to Gautama's four noble truths, called 'Arya 
Catwvdni' in ancient Pali. They summarize 
what India stands for and stood by, for the 
transfiguration of man. 'There is misery; there 
is a cause for it; misery can be ended; there is 
a way to end it' These — a statement of 
relative truths and a way to the transcenden¬ 
tal Truth — can hardly be called a depressing 
or negative or pessimistic theory of existence. 
Negation of life has never been the philoso¬ 
phy of India. 'Jijivisct satarh samdh' (One 
should wish to live a huiidred years) instructs 
the ha Upanisad, Moka 2. The Bhagavad-GAtd (the 
Song Celestial) taking the thread from the 
seers of the Upanishads, conceived of and 
brought out the 'Sthitaprajm'. Not the hesita¬ 
tion of Hamlet, but the alacrity of Othello is 
what Hindu India has upheld always. No 
more lotus eating; put a stop to star gazing. 
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The Gita admonished: incessant action, with 
devotion but without yearning for the fruit 
thereof, is to be extolled and exemplified. Ta- 
pas, abhi and sraddha (austerity, fearlessness 
and faith) when combined, evolve the man of 
equipoise or equanimity, the man of resolute 
mind. Acting, he experiences; experiencing, 
he acts. No hiatus between here and hereafter. 
A still joy of self-conquest, a serene joy of 
inner peace, and a sublime joy of supreme Self 
fills the heart of one who imbibes the spirit of 
The Song Celestial.' Among all sacrifices 
made in the service of the Lord, know that it 
is equanimity of the soul that is the finest and 
fittest offering. Equanimity is sweet to taste, 
and with a heavenly touch transforms every¬ 
thing into ambrosia. Equanimity invigorates 
the intellect and provides the mind with mag¬ 
netic potency. It colours the fabric of man 
even as sunlight fills the vaults of the heaven. 
These teachings of the Gita, the cream of the 
Upanishads and the homilies of the Mahdb- 
Imata, verily the encyclopaedia on life, will 
ever be the signposts for man in his odyssey 
here and excursion hereafter. 

Happiness, the prime pursuit of man, 
the sages said, lies not in material wealth or 
physical welfare. True, they have their rela¬ 
tive values and hence to be acquired as con¬ 
ditions. Penury and privation will scuttle or 
strangulate man's endeavour to attain God¬ 
head. 'Bhubhuksuh him na karoti papam (What 
heinous crimes shall not the man in the pangs 
of hunger perpetrate?) So is a good physique, 
a first and an essential condition for spiritual 
success, 'Sarnamddyani khalu dharma sddhanain 
(Kiimdra Samhhavam, V.33). Corporal mortifi¬ 
cation, the seers of yore asserted, stems from 
cold, cruel perversity. However, they has¬ 
tened to warn that the end of the mortal frame 
of man is, like unto all, lo! a handful of ashes 
to be gathered in an urn. Likewise they 
averred that man does not get gratification 
from wealth alone, 'Na vitteua tarjyaniyo 
manusyah' {Katha Upanisad, 1.1.27). Stark na¬ 
ked reality! Hence, man must not be tied 
down to these conditions which are essen¬ 
tially ephemeral and certainly chimerical. 


Nonetheless, the Indian mind did not rest 
content after pronouncing these judgements. 
Their incisiveness drove them on to detect the 
fountainhead of happiness. To their utter dis¬ 
may and disappointment they realized that 
words and the mind recoil from Reality, baf¬ 
fled in their quest. Daringly, they dived deep 
into the very substratum of their being. Soon, 
these sages hit at the core, the Atman or Self. 
'Veddhametam purusam nmhdntaw' (I have 
known the Great One, Svctdsvatara Upauisad, 
III.8), solemnly they revealed. This Self is the 
pereimial source of perpetual felicity, they 
discovered. 'The Kingdom of God is in you 
and within you', as the Nazarene was to pro¬ 
claim later. ‘Avrtta caksuh' (vision turned in¬ 
ward, Katha Upanisad, II.l.l), they directed. 
Thus shall man reap the dividend of this idyl¬ 
lic bliss. This is no mere speculation, no con¬ 
jecture. It is experience emanating from the 
direct perception of Truth. This is true relig¬ 
ion. Religion, India reiterates, is realization. It 
is something to be lived and experienced. 
Experience the Self, the Reality, and be thou 
the eternal and everlasting Emperor of em¬ 
perors. 

An anecdote, from the annals of Ar¬ 
chimedes, the scientist of Syracuse; After the 
invention of the principle of the lever, he 
boasted. 'Show me a fulcrum, and I shall lift 
the earth'. Poor Archimedes had to moan and 
groan for want of a fulcrum. The Indian sage 
quipped, 'Man, the fulcrum is the Self in you; 
fear It not; catch hold of It. Like the staff of 
Moses, which was a serpent till he coura¬ 
geously caught hold of it, the Self will lead 
you on to the promised land.' Not the savant 
or the scholar, but the simple and selfless, is 
the really religious. Not rhetoric, but renun¬ 
ciation, that is the stamp of religion. Renun¬ 
ciation not of wealth or the wherewithal, but 
of the ego. The obliteration of the 'T con¬ 
sciousness. An attitude of 'Idaih na mania' 
(This is not mine). This is the summum bo- 
num of religion. Dogmas and doctrines are 
only the formats. Not by fleeing from life, 
which indeed one cannot, but by the detached 
living of life only, does man inherit happi- 
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ness, be it in the household or in the hermit¬ 
age, or in caves. Man, forget not in your haste 
that you have obligations to fulfil as a student 
ai'id a householder, though a few may have 
transcended all such obligations, 'hrahnia- 
caryddeva pravrajet, grhadvd vmiddva. Life must 
be lived, and its vanity understood before it 
is surpassed. Be in the world; but-be not of the 
world, and then behold the whole. Thus shall 
you attain the Absolute, the Satchidananda. 

Sages and saints of India, from the hoary 
past to Sri Ramakrisluia, testify that Truth is 
not monofaceted. Sri Ramakrishna, the soli¬ 
tary soul who stirred the soul of India from 
her slumber, realized during his life span of 
fifty years what the Indian mind had attained 
in fifty centuries. The seer of the Ry-Dcda had 
sung in the distant past that verily Truth has 
multitudinous manifestations, 'Ekam sat viprd 
baliiidhd vadaiiti' (Truth is one; the knowers 
call It by different names, 1.164.46). The truth 
also is that many are the ways to that one 
Truth, sternly did India proclaim. Wonderful 
catholicity! The parable of the Paramahamsa 
of Bengal declares: 'Many are the paths that 
lead to Kalighat, where the temple of Mother 
Kali is housed. Even so, umpteen are the ways 
to God, the One without a second. The colours 
of the cows are different, but that of their milk 
is always white.' Likewise, the externalities of 
religion may differ, but the essence is the 
same. Hence, no sanction is accorded by the 
Indian for religious wars, genocides or prose- 
lytization. 

This latitudinous attitude brought in its 
train the spirit of toleration, accommodation, 
and acceptance. Different and divergent 
faiths and beliefs sprang up from the soil of 
India, not to blush unseen, but to blossom 
forth. While this is really the recognition of 
the principle of secularism, the charlatan 
jeered and called it polytheism! But the cor¬ 
rective came from the studies of Max Muller 
— 'henotheism' and not polytheism, he clari¬ 
fied. Behind the various forms of deities is the 
Eternal, Invisible, Indivisible — That which 
defies definition, the German indologist 
cleared. He then cheered the mechanism of 


the Indian mind. Refutation of the allegation 
that India's philosophy is pantheistic (all-God 
theory) came from Krauss. He asserted that it 
is 'pan-en-theistic' (all in God) and not pan¬ 
theistic. 'With malice towards none, but with 
charity towards all', has been the shibboleth 
of India, down through the ages. Naturally, 
India has been a haven to religions of indige¬ 
nous and exotic origin. Steadfast thou should 
be, but eschew bigotry, reminds India. Pro¬ 
crustean methods and proselytism are two 
devices of detestation to the pious of this land. 
Let religious pluralism prevail, preached the 
prophets of our motherland. Never has India 
been guilty of the inequities of inquisition, 
pogroms, or burnings at the stake. Therefore, 
India has a dean conscience to her credit. The 
nightmare of nemesis haunts her not.'No need 
for the perfumes of Arabia to cleanse her 
hands. As water was turned into wine by the 
look of Jesus Christ, or as everything was 
transformed into gold at the mere touch of 
Midas, so has India's spiritual song trans¬ 
formed everything, not to wine, not to gold, 
but to God. 

Therefore, let us offer salutations to the 
motherland 'Namaste sadd vatsale indtrbliumi'. 

I 

Thou art an enigma or a will o' the wisp to the 
inhospitable and the indolent. But to the 
straightforward and the sympathetic, thou, 
like a loving mother, bestows the bounty of 
understanding. We must have the conviction 
that this is the land of the gods in the garb of 
mortals. This is no fantasy or figment of fancy. 
Recall what is inscribed in The Bible of Human¬ 
ity authored by the French philosopher 
Michlet, and sing with him in chorus, 'Athens 
and Greece failed to quench my thirst. The 
springs of Syria are all dried up. I turned to 
the land of the Himalayas. It appeared to me 
as the abode of the celestials'. Like him we 
also shall swallow the nectar or sip the elixir 
of life from the gushes of the Ganges. 

Hence, 'UttiHhata, jdgrata, prdpya varan 
nibodhata', Arise, awake and proceed to the 
presence of a preceptor to be instructed in 
Wisdom {Katlia Upanisad, 1.3.14). That is 
India. □ 
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SWAMI TATTWAJNANANANDA 

The author, a monk: of the Rainakrishua Order, is the Principal of the Conmniniti/ 
Polytechnic, Ramakrishna Mission Saradapitha, West Bengal. 

In this article, highly relevant especially for West Bengal, the learned author points out 
that even fifty years after independence loe are faraway from self rule. What are the problems 
that toe have failed to address effectively? — undernourishment, illiteracy, deprivation of 
basic needs like shelter, supply of safe drinking water, proper sanitation, adequate 
health-care, etc. The sahifion — strong determination and sustained effort in line laith 
well-planned work-schedule. The author proceeds to show how this is to be carried out. 


Preamble 

We recently celebrated the Golden Jubi¬ 
lee of Indian Independence and are now near¬ 
ing the dawn of the 21st Century .Though we 
have been able to get a government led by 
elected representatives of our own people, we 
are still far away from self rule — in the true 
sense of the term — which makes democracy 
work. 

In the mean time India has progressed in 
many technical areas but the condition of the 
masses of the country has not improved 
much. Most of the people who belong to rural 
sector are still below the poverty liiie, bearing 
all unfortunate consequences: undernourish¬ 
ment, illiteracy, deprivation of basic needs 
like shelter, safe drinking water, proper sani¬ 
tation, health-care — in spite of more than 
half a dozen National Five Year Plans. 

In West Bengal, the picture is even more 
dismal. It is more disheartening because of 
the fact that this State once enjoyed a leading 
position among many others in India in pre¬ 
independence days. Other states in the North, 
North-West and Western part of the country 
have advanced far ahead of West Bengal in 
every respect and in every aspect of progress. 
Not to talk of industrialization, the very State 
of West Bengal, which a few decades ago used 
to be credited as one of the pioneering states 
in the arena of education, has been demoted 
to almost the lowest position among all other 


states of India. 

But West Bengal has to rise agaiii not 
only for the Beiigalees but for the sake of the 
whole country considering its geographical 
position, historical background and national 
commitment. 

The reasons behind the present state of 
affairs are not difficult to ascertain. The parti¬ 
tion of Bengal (1947) has forced millions of 
inhabitants of the easteni part of Bengal to 
leave their ancestral homes and flock in the 
newly formed small state named West Ben¬ 
gal. This built up immense pressure on the 
economy, culture and even morality of the 
people. The wrongly selected political ideol¬ 
ogy nourished by the people for last two dec¬ 
ades has made the situation worse. Through 
wrong interpretation and advocation of the 
doctrine of communism at the crucial junc¬ 
ture of history, the ruling party of the state for 
the last two decades has degenerated the 
work-culture, education and attitude to¬ 
wards the Nation as a whole in West Bengal. 

Industrialists have become scared of in¬ 
vesting their capital in this state, on account 
of poor work-culture: job security minus ac¬ 
countability, unions, strike, 'go slow' tactics, 
organized bribes, gherao, to mention a few. 

The standard of education has lowered 
due to which youths passing out from educa¬ 
tional institutions have become incapable of 
taking up any responsible assignment, not to 
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talk of facing competitive examinations at na¬ 
tional level. 

For over last two decades, the leaders of 
the state have been raising slogans against the 
Central Government on the latter's alleged 
apathy to this state. Now the situation has 
worsened to a level from which West Bengal 
can be saved only with strong determination 
and sustained effort in line with well-planned 
work-schedule. 

For about two hundred years Bengal 
thrived on Calcutta-based industry and trade. 
Calcutta was the Capital of India for about a 
century. After India gained Independence at 
the price of partition of the country, the status 
of Calcutta changed abruptly. The city no 
longer was the Eastern Gate of the Sub-Con¬ 
tinent; Chittagong of Bangladesh and 
Paradeep of Orissa robbed the importance 
and glory of Calcutta and thereby of West 
Bengal which depended solely on the city for 
its existence. Calcutta until recently did not 
have a separate international airport either. 
Importance of Calcutta depended on jute 
based industries and the railways. After par¬ 
tition, a major part of jute producing land has 
gone to erstwhile East Pakistan (now Bangla¬ 
desh) while substitutes of jute appeared as 
strong competitors, and most of the railway 
workshops have been set up at places far 
away from Calcutta. 

After the emergence of the State of West 
Bengal in Independent India, all state level 
industrial and development projects were 
centred around Calcutta (except for a Steel 
Plant at Durgapur) and virtually Calcutta has 
been looked after and treated by leaders as the 
State itself. The technical and industrial infra¬ 
structure developed by the Britishers for their 
own interest however has been, in the name 
of trade-unionism, shattered down by irre¬ 
sponsible leaders without any visionary qual¬ 
ity. The incessant influx of refugees from East 
Pakistan, who were basically agriculture- 
based people without any technical skill or 
attitude, could contribute nothing positive to¬ 
wards the growth or even meeting the in¬ 


creasing demand of industrial growth in the 
country after independence, but did contrib¬ 
ute negatively on account of over-crowding. 
Middle class people educated their offsprings 
for white-collar jobs quite in contrast to the 
activities of the refugees from West Pakistan 
(now Pakistan). Youth in West Bengal wasted 
their time and energy in shouting political 
slogans and in dreaming of a revolution that 
would bring Utopia on Earth. 

Villagers were left uncared for. The only 
step taken by the Government during the last 
half a century was the abolition of Zamindari 
system and introduction of the so-called 
Panchayat Raj without paying attention to the 
formation of proper infrastructure for devel¬ 
opment of the land to make it suitable for 
modern farming, laying of road, power sup¬ 
ply, health and education in rural Bengal. 
After the abolition of Zamindari system and 
imposition of land ceiling, well-to-do and 
above average people finding no amenities of 
life and no assurance of safety (during Nax- 
alite movement in particular) left their ances¬ 
tral villages for Calcutta or other district town 
where they could render little service to the 
country. On pre-independence days most of 
the service holders used to go back to their 
ancestral home villages upon retirement and 
their savings were invested and used in rural 
sector. But the recent trend is that people 
having moderate means and opportunity are 
selling out their land properties and flocking 
in small flats and plots in small towns having 
neither proper urban facility for living nor 
scope for self-employment. 

Now any development programme for 
West Bengal must take into account all these 
factors if the programme is to be taken up in 
right earnest. 

Ground Work Defined 

West Bengal which is one of the largest 
deltas of the world is basically an agricultural 
land. This is true for India also. During the 
British regime, under forced circumstances, 
Calcutta was crowned the capital of India and 
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the city was given the responsibility of creat¬ 
ing an Industrial temper. Bengalees worked 
as writers, artisans and skilled workers. Now 
the sons of the soil have to realize the reality 
of history that the situation has changed to¬ 
tally after 15 August 1947, demographically, 
industrially and culturally. Nostalgia over 
past days would not help much in the strug¬ 
gle for existence in the present-day world. 

At the present moment, before any at¬ 
tempt to implement any plan or programme 
for betterment of condition of the State of 
West Bengal, the following salient principles 
must be adhered to: 

1. Bengalees must consider them¬ 
selves Indians first and hence should join 
the national stream without nurturing nar¬ 
row provincial outlook. 

2. Scientific temper and technical ap¬ 
proach must not be hampered by any politi¬ 
cal bias or doctrine. 

3. The heritage and culture of India 
should be the guiding light in any approach 
to progress. 

4. Community feeling should be en¬ 
hanced and honoured in every work and 
walk of life. 

5. Every development programme 
should bear the ultimate aim of develop¬ 
ment of rural Bengal. 

6. People's active participation and 
involvement in all activities towards devel¬ 
opment should be encouraged. Even 
though the plans and programme might be 
implemented by the Government at the first 
stage, the final stage and status should be 
maintained and sustained by the people 
without depending upon Government 
help. 

Community Polytechnic in Rural Uplift 

For successful implementation of any 
package for development of Bengal — and 
this applies to any other part of the country 
— a good number of dedicated youth with 
technical knowledge and working skill is a 
must. Swami Vivekananda declared a cen¬ 
tury ago that he could change the shape of the 


motherland if he could get only one hundred 
young men. Swamiji also advocated technical 
knowledge. Technical vocational education 
and training is best suited for the develop¬ 
ment of a country. However, the present 
Polytechnic education system cannot deliver 
the goods. Formal system of Engineering & 
Polytechnic education can reach only a few 
privileged persons leaving the vast populace 
out of its orbit. 

Community Polytechnic Scheme spon¬ 
sored by M.H.R.D., G.O.T. and monitored by 
T.T.T.I. (Eastern Region), Calcutta, has a great 
potential for rural upliftment and thereby real 
development of Bengal, if properly sup¬ 
ported by Government machinery and par¬ 
ticipated in by village bodies like Panchayat 
and the people, and if the help of sincere 
services from N.G.O.s is av^ailable. 

Community Polytechnics should run 
one Community Technical centre to serve 
about twenty villages. Each Community 
Technical Centre {C.T.C.) should employ one 
Diploma Graduate in technology. Activities 
of Panchayat in technical field like laying & 
repairiiig of roads, erection & maintenance of 
public buildings and maintenance of water 
supply system, should be supervised by the 
staff of the Community Technical Centre (in 
the absence of regular Government or Semi- 
Government employee with technical knowl¬ 
edge. Even if there be a Government officer, 
the C.T.C. should be consulted because of its 
close contact with the village people). 

Each district or sub-division should 
have one Community Polytechnic with a 
qualified Project Engineer and some field as¬ 
sistants. The local centre of Community Poly- 
teclanic, that is the Community Technical 
Centre, would help the main Community 
Polytechnic (in district or sub-division) in 

(a) Socio-economic surveys 

(b) Technical man-power development 

(c) Support services 

(d) Teclmical Information dissemination 

Under Technical man-power develop¬ 
ment programme. Community Polytechnic 
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with the help of C.T.Cs would arrange for 
hands-on training in 

(a) Welding, Electric Wiring & Motor 
Winding, Two-Wheeler Repair, Radio & 
T.V. Repair, Agro Mechanics, Carpentry, 
Air Conditioner & Refrigerator Repairing, 
etc. for young men. 

(b) Cutting & Tailoring, Knitting, Em¬ 
broidery, Artcraft, etc. for women, and, 

(c) Food Processing, Bee-Keeping, 
Mushroom Cultivation, etc. for men and 
women. The goal of this training has to be 
self-employment and not joining some 
service. Unless we have people who de¬ 
pend on themselves, we wonT be able to 
maintain our independence as a nation. 

Under transfer of technology pro¬ 
gramme, installation of low-cost housing, 
sanitary latrine, safe drinking water system, 
repair & maintenance of different household 
gadgets «&: agricultural implements will be 
taken up by Community Technical Centres. 
They will receive guidance from the Commu¬ 
nity Polytechnics. 

Techiiical Information Dissemination 
should be taken up as vital ingredients of 
service by the Community Polytechnics. Peo¬ 
ple of this country in general are not aware of 
the basics of technology in the gadgets they 
have been using. Technically enlightened 
mass of a country saves a lot of national 
wealth in the form of money, material, man¬ 
power and energy (fuel or electricity). Com¬ 
munity Technical Centres would discuss with 
villagers topics related to gadgets & accesso¬ 
ries used by common men. CT.C personnel 
would explain the contents of related pam¬ 
phlets and booklets published by Commu¬ 
nity Polytechnics and get them interested in 
basic science and technology-based popular 
magazines like Prayiikti (published by Rama- 
krishna Mission Shilpamandira Community 
Polytechnic, Belur Math). A scientific temper 
thus created is a forerunner to alleviation of 
poverty. 

Transfer of Appropriate Technology and 
its use in rural areas will take the fruits of the 


scientific age to the door-steps of rural people. 
Community Polytechnics can take up the 
challenging and responsible role in the meta¬ 
morphosis of rural Bengal and thereby set an 
example for the country itself. 

The broad guidelines given above can be 
utilized in details in the following mamaer 
through Community Polytechnics. 

Development of Infrastructure 

Roads & Labour-based Transport 

All-weather roads in villages connecting 
and serving each and every house should get 
top priority so that the inhabitants can meet 
any form of emergency and entrepreneur- 
ship, thereby feeling no need to leave the 
village for distant cities. The roads however 
need not be (rather must not be) so wide as to 
allow heavy duty lorries (unless necessary 
funds to maintain the roads are assured). All 
the rural roads are to be maintained by the 
villagers with the help of fund raised by them¬ 
selves from low rate taxation of owners of 
bicycles, two-wheelers, shops, rickshaws, 
auto-rickshaws, etc. One metre wide would 
be ideal for plying cycles, motor-cycles, rick¬ 
shaws, rickshaw-vans and auto-rickshaws. 
By one metre road it is suggested that the 
width should normally be one metre and at 
places sufficient for two-way traffic. This ar¬ 
rangement would help the local poor-wage 
earners like rickshaw and rickshaw-van ply- 
ers. 

Pozoer Electricity 

Every village should be electrified. The 
line layout should be prepared in consult¬ 
ation with the persons involved in preserva¬ 
tion of trees and in agreement with environ¬ 
mental principles. 

Solar Cookers & Solar Heaters must be 
popularized. 

Solar Cookers should be heavily subsi¬ 
dized so that a poor person can afford to have 
a cooker of his own. It is the poor rural people 
for whom the Solar Cooker is most suited 
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because of the fact that 

(a) They take very simple food, 

(b) They take their lunch at late mid¬ 
day hours, 

(c) They normally have to depend 
otlierwise on wood, collected by cutting 
trees and plants engaging mostly women¬ 
folk for the whole day. 

Solar Cooker should be'considered as a 
part of the infra-structure and not merely as a 
cooking gadget, simply because 40% of wood 
from trees & plants are used up as fuel for 
cooking food in villages. 

Technically Trained Man-pozoer 

Rural sector needs a huge number of 
technically trained youtln. While manufacture 
of almost all modern gadgets and appliances 
will be in the hands of urban industrial group, 
maintenance and repair of them would have 
to be carried out by local technicians and 
skilled workers. Proper maintenance and re¬ 
pair of gadgets would lead to a lot of saving 
especially because our country is a thickly 
populated one and the populace is not rich as 
it is in the western countries. 

Skilled workmen and technicians for re¬ 
pair & maintenance work would be groomed 
in local community technical training centres. 
For this type of trained technicians and work¬ 
ers, a Community (Technical) Training Cen¬ 
tre should be run in every 20 to 25 villages. 

Habitat zvith Basic Amenities 

No progress or development is possible 
without proper habitat for the people. Low 
cost & technically sound programmes should 
be taken up to make the rural sector not only 
habitable but attractive with its natural ad¬ 
vantages. 

Lozv Cost Housing 

Considering the climate of West Bengal 
it is recommended that low cost housing for 
rural sector should consider the feasibility of: 

(a) Two-storey building: the ground 
floor being used for cooking, storage & din¬ 


ing and the upper floor for bed & living. 
Usable floor area remaining the same, the 
concept of two-storey unit would lead to 
saving of land and lowering of cost along 
with better living facility. 

(b) Wall thickness 13 cm. (Vi brick) 
with 25 cm. x 25 cm. integrated brick pillar. 
Brick work with mud mortar and plaster. 

A 2.5 cm. thick Damp Proof course is a 
must. 

(c) The roof with corrugated iron 
sheets or Ranigange Tiles or thatch. Roof 
will always be sloped. 

(d) First floor with R.B. Casting. 

(e) Smokeless chullahs must replace 
all conventional ones. 

(f) Compost pit in every house. 

Safe Drinking Water 

Protected wells with simple method of 
using disinfectants are ideal for rural people. 
The State of West Bengal which is thickly 
populated by not-well-to-do people must not 
go for deep tube wells with elaborate system 
of pumping of water from underneath and 
distribution of water through network of 
pipelines (as has been done in some places 
selected by political leaders). On the other 
hand, ponds and other natural surface water 
reservoirs have been converted to fish-manu¬ 
facturing water-containers. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, the ponds cannot be depended 
upon as a source of safe drinking water for 
people. Tube wells are susceptible to arsenic 
poisoning. Since time immemorial wells have 
been used as sources of drinking water in 
different countries. Wells are very congenial 
to development of community feeling and 
relationship among its users and wastage of 
ground water is minimized. Maintenance, 
again, is simple and cheap. 

Mechanized methods for digging wells 
may be adopted. 

Sanitation 

Sanitation facility is to be provided to 
every inhabitant. Considering the increased 
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population and danger of contamination of 
water sources, open air defecation must be 
totally stopped. 

Bi-Barrier Pit Latrine (Dry Pit Latrine) as 
developed at Ramakrishi'ia Mission Shil- 
pamandira C.R.D.T., Belur Math, may be in¬ 
stalled for the benefit of rural community. The 
said type of latrine is totally free from any risk 
of contamination of underground water. 
When the latrine units are built in cascades, 
cost per unit is lowered and at the same time 
the maintenance of the unit will be done by 
individual users. As there is no common tank 
or pit for a group, there is no possibility of lack 
of proper care or maintenance. 

Health Care by Visiting Doctors 

Regular visit by expert doctors is of 
prime necessity in rural areas. Preventive 
health-care should be arranged for at all Com¬ 
munity Centres. Practising doctors in cities 
can take up village health-care work in large 
numbers. 

Livelihood 

Per capita land being low, new types of 
agriculture should be practised. 

Mushroom cultivation should be en¬ 
couraged. 

West Bengal is very poor in the imple¬ 
mentation of scientific bee-keeping. It should 
be taken up earnestly. 

Women should be trained in different 
trades like cutting & tailoring, wool-knitting, 
embroidery so that they may earn something 
for their own. 

Secretarial practice including shorthand, 
English — spoken and written — and com¬ 
puter literacy will be helpful for women and 
C.T.C. can take up such work. 

Community Technical Centres will add 
technical approach in all trades for self-em¬ 
ployment. 

Community Hall 

For about one thousand heads there 
should be one multipurpose Community 


Hall. The hall would be used normally in the 
morning by children, during midday & after¬ 
noon by women and children, in the evening 
it should be used by the aged. The hall may 
be used on occasions at nominal charges for 

(a) Workshop on development programmes, 

(b) Awareness programmes, (c) Discussions 
on science, literature, religion, (d) Cultural 
functions, (e) Magic show, (f) Puppet show, 
(g) Felicitations to persons of distinction, etc. 

Acquaintance xoith Cultural Heritage of India 

No nation can survive without a feeling 
of pride in its cultural heritage. Quality peo¬ 
ple can come out only of a community having 
a deep respect for its heritage. Community 
Technical Centres would give infra-structural 
support to cultural activities of the cominu- 
nity members. 

The Community Hall or primary school 
building should be annexed with an open 
stage where drama and opera based on 
Pauranic stories would be played regularly. 

Every Temple of the village (specially 
the old ones) should be renovated. To raise 
fund for the maintenance of temples, stalls 
may be erected and rented. Repair and main¬ 
tenance of temples would make the supervis¬ 
ing staff experienced in the traditional temple 
construction technique of past days. 

Religious recitals should be encouraged. 
In the past this practice helped to strengthen 
the social bond among men and women 
based on moral values without which any 
programme for progress is bound to be futile. 

Education 

Secondary School Education being con¬ 
trolled by Board of Secondary Education, ex¬ 
tra curricular activities especially social work, 
work for beautification of villages should be 
taken up by the students, encouraged by 
teachers. 

Secondary School should run night 
classes on religious subjects for aged persons. 

Every school should be provided with a 
microscope and a telescope. Once or twice a 
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week general people may be given opportu¬ 
nity (at a nominal fee) to see the moon, the 
planets and the mysterious sky at night as 
also the wonders of the microscopic world 
(bacteria, blood cells, etc.). These activities 
would go a long way in removing supersti¬ 
tion from the minds of the masses. Awareness 
of the vastness and minuteness of the uni¬ 
verse would broaden the mind of even an 
'ordinary man'. 

More primary schools are needed. Pri¬ 
mary schools run by villagers may be free 
from the bondage and obligation to the poli¬ 
cies of the ruling government party. 

Schools run by villagers would make the 
students learn through their mother tongue. 
Children should get acquainted with English 
script & words and Roman numerals at pri¬ 
mary level. 

Exposure to Computer: A hundred years 
ago Swami Vivekananda asked the youth to 
go to villages with magic lantern to project in 
the minds of rural people the essence of 
events in the world. Computer is today's 
'magic lantern'. People should be given some 
exposure on working with computer. 


Beautification of Village 

This programme is needed to cultivate 
love for the habitat in the mind of youth and 
children. The following activities may be 
taken up: 

Plantation of saplings in a planned way. 

Preservation of old trees in a scientific 

way. 

Natural water reservoirs may be made 
attraction centres by making arrangement for 
small pedalled boating, etc. 

Conclusion 

We have crossed the 100th year of the 
establishment of Ramakrishna Mission and 
50th year of Self-Rule of the Indian Nation. 
Today we have a lot of expectations to fulfil. 
The call of Swami Vivekananda for the uplift 
of the masses, emancipation of women, 
proper education for all, and eradication of 
poverty has to be responded to. We expect all 
educated, well-to-do, thinking people to 
come forward to make this Community 
Movement a success. □ 



The local people around Mayavati being fed 




















Vedic Language and Symbols 
in the Deciphered Indus Seals 


DR. N.S. RAJARAM 


On the topic of the decipherment of Indus Seals, the author says: 'It is not only the script and the 
writing that interest ns, hut also the meaning of the images on the seals. Deciphering the script has 
allotved us to interpret the symbolisnt contained in many of the images. What we find is that there are 
deep connections between the images on the seals and the symbolisms found in Vedic and Vedantic 
texts. ...the decipherment has helped change the whole historical picture.' We feel that the reader 
should note, as an instance, that the symbolism in the 'Magnificent Bull' seal has been related to the 
Mahabharata passage viddhi mam vrsamuttamam though the inscription on the said seal (see 
photograph) reads indrah. That 'many of the words found on the seals must be from the Naighantuka 
Paddkhydna of which Yaska's Nighantu is a later edition', we believe, needs to be closely scrutinised. 


The recent decipherment of the Harap- 
pan script has allowed scholars to identify 
deep connections between the Vedic litera¬ 
ture and Harappan archaeology. The written 
messages on the seals are from the later Vedic 
and Vedantic texts, while the images often 
embody Vedic symbolism. This means that 
much of the Vedic literature, the Rig-veda in 
particular, is considerably older than the 
Harappan Civilization which began before 
3000 BC. This reverses the chronological rela¬ 
tionship between the Vedic and Harappan 
Civilization found in textbooks; it shatters the 
Aryan invasion theory, and also shows the 
Aryan-Dravidian divide to be a modem 
myth. The decipherment by and large sup¬ 
ports the traditional Indian version of ancient 
Indian history and chronology. This has far- 
reaching consequences, and calls for a com¬ 
plete rewriting of ancient Indian and world 
history. 

The Breakthrough 

As India and the world were busy cele¬ 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of India's in¬ 
dependence, a major breakthrough in the 
study of Indian history has created turmoil in 
scholarly circles in India, Europe and Amer¬ 
ica. This is the decipherment of the famed 
Harappan script (or Indus script) by Dr. Nat- 


war Jha, a Vedic scholar and palaeographer 
from West Bengal. It attracted not only schol¬ 
arly attention which is natural, but also great 
popular interest in India and abroad. 

There is bound to be controversy over 
some of the details, but by and large the ac¬ 
ceptance of Dr. Jha's decipherment has been 
surprisingly smooth and rapid. Part of the 
reason lies in the thoroughness of Dr. Jha's 
work; there are hardly any loopholes. In ad¬ 
dition, the decipherment and the resulting 
readings fit in logically with a good deal of the 
latest data from archeology, ancient ecology 
and satellite imagery. 

It has been my good fortune to be asso¬ 
ciated with Dr. Jha in this effort particularly 
in bringing it to the attention of both scholars 
and interested lay readers all over the world. 
Dr. Jha and I are now working on a book that 
we have called The Indus Script: A New Direc¬ 
tion in which we provide a complete deci¬ 
pherment as well as hundreds of readings 
covering over a thousand seals. 

It is not only the script and the writing 
that interest us, but also the meaning of the 
images on the seals. Deciphering the script 
has allowed us to interpret the symbolism 
contained in many of the images. What we 
find is that there are deep connections be- 
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tween the images on the seals and the sym¬ 
bolisms found in Vedic and Vedantic texts. In 
the remainder of the article I will provide a 
brief overview of the symbolism and explain 
how the decipherment has helped change the 
whole historical picture. I will provide also a 
brief description of the decipher^ Indus 
script along with a few examples. For fuller 
details of the decipherment and the related 
history, the reader is advised to consult the 
books and articles listed at the end of this 
article. 

The Challenge 

First a little background. The Indus Val¬ 
ley Civilization known also as the Harappan 
was discovered in the twenties of this century 
by Daya Ram Sahni and Rakhal Das Barmerji 
working under the direction of Sir John Mar¬ 
shall. The first cities discovered were 
Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, both now in 
Pakistan. These are part of a vast civilization 
spread over more than a million square kilo¬ 
metres, making it by far the most extensive 
civilization in antiquity. 

Among the more important finds are 
some 4000 terra-cotta seals unearthed by ar¬ 
chaeologists. These famous 'Harappan seals' 
containing both pictures and writing have 
been objects of intensive study for over sev¬ 
enty years. Despite the efforts of many schol¬ 
ars — both Indian and Western — the deci¬ 
pherment of the script and the language of the 
seals remained one of the great unsolved 
problems of the twentieth century. 

Part of the problem can be attributed to 
the confused historical picture resulting from 
various theories. Prior to the discovery of 
Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, scholars held 
that civilization was brought to India by 
bands of nomadic invaders from Central Asia 
known as the Aryans. These invaders were 
said to have composed the Vedas after com¬ 
ing to India sometime after 1500 BC. This is the 
famous Aryan invasion theory that in one 
form or another is still foimd in history books. 
According to this theory, there was no civili¬ 
zation in India prior to the coming of the 


Aryans in 1500 BC. 

The discovery of the great Harappan 
Civilization, found to be flourishing more 
than a thousand years before the invading 
Aryans supposedly brought civilization into 
India, cast doubts on the whole notion of the 
Aryan invasion. To account for this obvious 
contradiction, linguists offered an ingenious 
explanation. They suggested that the Harap- 
pans spoke a language called Proto Dravidian 
unrelated to Sanskrit — the language of the 
invading Aryans. This, they claimed, was the 
ancestor of South Indian languages — nota¬ 
bly Tamil. According to this new scenario, the 
Proto Dravidian speakers were uprooted by 
the invading Aryans who destroyed their cit¬ 
ies and forced them to migrate and settle in 
South India. In offering this explanation few 
seemed to notice that the original inhabitants 
— called a 'rabble of aboriginal savages' — 
became now the creators of the great Harap¬ 
pan Civilization, while the Aryans are turned 
into the barbarians who destroyed it! 

In the face of these scholars' inability to 
read the Harappan writing, all this is little 
more than conjecture. The real nature of the 
connection between the Harappans and the 
invading Aryans could be settled only by 
reading the writing on the seals which they 
left behind. Since the Aryan invasion theory 
held that Sanskrit language and the Vedas did 
not come into existence in India before 1500 
BC, most linguists held on to the view that the 
language of the Harappans — and of the 
Harappan seals — could only be Proto 
Dravidian. As previously observed, this 
Proto Dravidian was said to be a form of 
ancient Tamil. Several scholars tried to recon¬ 
struct it using existing Tamil records. 

This presented a formidable problem. 
The oldest Tamil known is only about 2000 
years old, while most of the Indus seals are at 
least 4000 years old. This called for bridging 
a two thousand year gap to arrive at the lan¬ 
guage of the Harappans with no records from 
the intervening period to help us. This can be 
compared to reconstructing the language of 
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the Celtic Druids living in England 2000 years 
ago from modem English, while remaining in 
complete ignorance of the history and litera¬ 
ture of the intervening two thousand years. 
Undeterred by the challenge, several scholars 
went to construct what they claimed to be the 
ancient Proto Dravidian used by the Harap- 
pans. Despite such valiant efforts, the script 
and the language of the Indus seals remained 
undeciphered for over seventy years. 

Mahabharata— 
the Guide to the Decipherment 

This was the situation when Dr. Natwar 
Jha began his own research into the problem 
some twenty years ago. He noticed that the 
idea of the Aryan invasion of India appears 
for the first time only in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, in European writings. In the vast body 
of Indian literature going back thousands of 
years — the Vedas, the Puranas, the epics, 
historical chronicles and several others — no 
one seems to get any inkling of such an inva¬ 
sion. In addition, archaeologists found no evi¬ 
dence for any invasion in ancient times. In¬ 
dian linguists also — going back to Panini and 
Yaska thousands of years ago — mention no 
languages like Proto Dravidian though they 
recorded several others that have since disap¬ 
peared. 

From all this Dr. Jha concluded that the 
Dravidian hypothesis of the Harappans lacks 
support. He decided that the language of the 
Harappans must be a very old language re¬ 
lated to Sanskrit. Fortunately, knowledge of 
the oldest of them — Vedic Sanskrit — is still 
preserved in India; Dr. Jha is himself a Vedic 
scholar of note. He began also a study of 
ancient inscriptions for clues to their writing. 
With the help of these he was finally able to 
decipher the script. In this he was helped by 
an ancient Vedic glossary known as the 
Nighantu compiled from still older sources by 
Yaska as we shall soon see. 

A detailed comparison with known an¬ 
cient scripts of India and West Asia led Dr. Jha 
to conclude that the Indus script must have 
been the ancestor of a script known as Brahmi 


used in ancient Indian inscriptions. This al¬ 
lowed him to read the messages on a few 
seals, but not in sufficient quantity to deci¬ 
pher a useful number of inscriptions. Usually 
it requires more than mere knowledge of the 
alphabet to decipher ancient writing. It is 
helpful to have some idea of the subject mat¬ 
ter of the inscriptions also. In this the various 
theories about Dravidians and invasion were 
no help at all; if anything, they were a hin¬ 
drance. 

He then searched for more clues in an¬ 
cient Indian works. His search took him to the 
Mahabharata (Gita Press Critical Edition), 
where finally he struck gold. In a little known 
but extraordinary passage (in Chapter 342 of 
the Mokshadharma Parva of the Shanti Parva), 
Dr. Jha found descriptions of several com¬ 
monly occurring objects on the seals as also 
the source from which many of the words 
inscribed on the seals are drawn. Here 
Krishna himself speaking as Vishnu describes 
three of the most commonly occurring objects 
on the seals: 

viddhi mdm vrsamuttamam 

> $ 

(Know Me as the Magnificent Bull) 

—verse 88 

ekasrhga... divyadarsanah 

(One-ho med ... Divine Appearance.) 

—verse 92 

trikakut iena vikhydtah 

(Renowned with Three Body Parts.) 

—verse 93 

From the photographs of the seals dis¬ 
played we can see that the passage in the 
Mahabharata is describing these fabulous crea¬ 
tures. But the Mahabharata account does not 
stop here, for it tells us also where to look for 
the words inscribed on the seals. 

The same passage which contains de¬ 
scriptions of these mythical creatures con¬ 
tains also references to an ancient work on 
Vedic etymology known as Nirukta com¬ 
posed by the legendary Vedic sage Yaska 
(verse 72). Fortunately Yaska's Nirukta is still 
extant and widely in use. It contains a glos¬ 
sary of Vedic words known as the Nighantu; 
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the Nighantu is a later edition of a still earlier 
Vedic glossary known as the Naighantuka 
Padakhyana attributed to a very ancient sage 
called Kashyapa Prajapati (verses 88-9). 
From these Mahabharata passages we learn 
that descriptions of these fabulous creatures 
are to be found in this ancient glossary; in 
particular, it tells us that the Naighantuka 
Padakhyana contains a description of the 
'Magnificent Bull'. Therefore, Dr. Jha con¬ 
cluded that many of the words found on the 
seals must be from the Naighantuka Paddk- 
hydna of which Yaska's Nighantu is a later 
edition. 

The existence of this glossary greatly 
simplified the search for words on the seals; 
instead of searching the vast Vedic literature 
running into thousands of pages, one could 
limit oneself to this small glossary of some 
twenty pages. The two together — the struc¬ 
ture of the script determined as Old Brahmi, 
and knowledge of the vocabulary as coming 
from the Vedic glossary — yielded the deci¬ 
pherment. Dr. Jha's monograph on the deci¬ 
pherment is appropriately named Vedic Glos¬ 
sary on Indus Seals. 

Indian tradition holds: 'What is found in 
the Mahabharata may be found elsewhere, but 
what is not found here is nowhere.' The boast 
has certainly proven true in the case of the 
Indus script. Without the guidance provided 
by the Mahabharata, there would be no deci¬ 
pherment. 

The Deciphered Indus Script 

Following the decipherment it is possi¬ 
ble to see that the Harappan script is the 
ancestor of the ancient Brahmi script used in 
Ashoka's inscriptions, which in turn is the 
ancestor of all Indian and many Southeast 
Asian scripts. The whole thing now makes 
perfect sense: the language of the seals is Vedic 
Sanskrit from which Indian languages have 
heavily borrowed; and the script itself is the 
ancestor of Brahmi, the mother of all Indian 
scripts. 

As far as the Harappan script is con¬ 
cerned, it is similar to modem Indian writing. 


but like most ancient scripts shows a defi¬ 
ciency of vowels. For the most part only con¬ 
sonants are used; it is up to the reader to 
supply the necessary vowels. For example, 
some of the seals contain the word na-ra-tta- 
ma which must be read as 'narottama'. Simi¬ 
larly, the word ra-va-sha-ta-ka-sha has to be 
read as 'ravishataksha'. 

This is how ancient writing was done in 
most languages — without vowels. A prob¬ 
lem arises when a word begins with a vowel. 
To meet this requirement, the Indus scribes 
hit upon an ingenious device: they indicated 
all vowel beginnings with a U-shaped sym¬ 
bol. With this device, agni is written as Ugn, 
indra as Undr and so on. With this innovation 
it becomes possible to write any Sanskrit 
word. 

The accompanying table (see the page 
after the next) provides several 
deciphered readings^ 

Vedic Symbolism: 

Seals As A Vedic Database 

Let us next look at the symbolism of the 
seals which is rich in Vedic ideas. It is obvi¬ 
ously beyond the scope of a single article to 
go into it in any detail. What I will do instead 


1. Some words {indrah and induh) though simi¬ 
lar phonetically, are written differently be¬ 
cause the Indus script is very rich in homo¬ 
phones (?? and III) both represent 'na'). Also, as 
in modern Indian scripts, the composite let¬ 
ters are formed in two ways: placing them 
side by side (ft II = 'nd'), or one below the other 
(? = 'nd'). There was far less standardization 
than in other ancient scripts like Linear B. 

Even modern English writing has a lot of 
ambiguities when it comes to phonetics. For 
instance 'c', 'V, 'q' are like homophones in 
'king', 'queen', 'cat'. Similarly 'v' and 'w' are 
homophones while 'y' is different (a 
polyphone) in 'my' and 'yes'. The letter 'c' is 
also a polyphone as in 'centre', 'cut', and 
'chart'. (English has no soft 'c' as in Italian). 
The Indus script is much more regular than 
this. 


examples of 
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Examples of Decipherment from the Indus Seals 


— 

Group I: V as in a, a 

1 

V S> 

flpa/i 

V ^ 0 

a^nih. 

V O bC 

aryamk 

Group II: V as in i, i 

V » h -0 

indrah. 

V ^ 1 

Uvarah 

V 0 

induh. 

Group III: Miscellaneous 

(S> ® ^ 

mrtyuh. 


yama 

V III 0 

karta\v 

• 

rS 1 “ in • 

bharitre 

II ^ 

dasaratra 

V S) in vz ^ ^ 

arkapta vesma 


is illustrate it with the help of an example. For 
the purpose I have chosen the seal containing 
the l^ow-shaped' image with the a§vattha 
leaves — a sacred symbol. The photo shows 
the seal in question. For reasons that I will 
next explain this seal is known as 'ohkara 
mudra'. 

Along with the seal photo, I have dis¬ 
played also two line drawings of the seal. The 
one above is in the original position, while the 
other is rotated by ninety degrees. The reader 
will immediately recognize the one below to 
be the letter 'OM' used in Devanagari and 
other North Indian scripts. What is interest¬ 
ing is that South Indian scripts like Kannada 
and Telugu retained the original orientation 
while slightly elongating it. 

The description of this seal is found in 
the Mundaka Upanishad as the Tiow-shaped 
Pranava Aksara'. (Tranava' means OM.) 
Other Upanishads, notably the Katha Upani¬ 
shad contain similar descriptions. Even the 
Bhagavadgita has such a reference. The written 
message on the seal can be deciphered as 
'varadah sah redhate' which is a reference to a 
famous verse^ in the fourth book of the 
Rigveda. 


This is just one example. But it is suffi¬ 
cient to show how deep are the connections 
between the Harappan seals and the Vedic 
literature. In our book Dr. Jha and I provide 
himdreds of references to Vedic and Vedantic 
texts found on the seals. What we find is that 
the written messages are often from auxiliary 
Vedic texts like glossaries and indexes, while 
the images on the seals are symbolic repre¬ 
sentations of themes and concepts found in 
primary texts like the Vedas and the Upan¬ 
ishads. So we can say that many of the seals 
were part of an ancient 'Vedic database' that 
linked the auxiliary texts to the primary texts. 

Changed Historical Picture 
From all this we may safely conclude 
that there are very deep connections between 
the Harappan Civilization and the Vedic cul¬ 
ture. The Aryan invasion is a modem myth. 
The decipherment may be seen as the last nail 
into the Aryan invasion coffin, and along with 
it the various theories about the Aryan- 
Dravidian divide and their linguistic theories. 

2. See RV 4.58.3— a pretty good rendering of its 
fourth pada —maho devo martyam avive§a ('The 
mighty divine enshrined in the heart of all 
mortals'). 
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viddhi mam vrsamuttamam 
(Know Me as the Magnificent Bull) 
[The inscription reads indrah — Ed.] 





trikakut tena vikhyatah 
(... Renowned with Three Body Parts) 


ekairhga.. .divyadarsanah 
(One-homed ... Divine Apparition) 
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Harappan om — Original and Rotated 



What the decipherment shows is that the 
whole civilization of India which includes 
Aryans as well as Dravidians derives from a 
single mighty source — the Rigveda. 

But what the decipherment does is much 
more than simply drive another nail in the 
coffin of a discredited theory. The Harappans 
speak to us again, and speak to us in a lan¬ 
guage that we understand — Vedic Sanskrit. 
They were part of a civilization that has ex¬ 
isted continuously from the time of the 
Rigveda to our own. 

After this, the history of India — and the 
world •— will never be the same. All history 
books in the world will now have to be rewrit¬ 
ten to reflect this revolution.^ 
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Singapore — A Marvel of Human Resources 


SWAMI JAYADEVANANDA 


Szvami Vivekananda wanted that Indians should go to foreign lands and see how the 
engines of those societies were functioning. That experience gives one an education ivhich 
one cannot learn with as much ease by staying zvithin the borders of the motherland. It is 
very surprising how Singapore, ivith only human resources as her asset, has climbed up the 
ladder. How much more could India have accomplished m fifty years after her independence, 
if only her human resources were comparable? Would she not surpass all other nations if 
her countrymen practised the religion of Vedanta? 

The author, a senior monk of the Ramakrishna Order, was the Head of the Mission's 
centre at Singapore. In this thought-provoking article he makes appreciative remarks about 
Singapore. One cannot but wish that India too would soon rise to her feet. 


Singapore — the seat of the Merlion, a 
mythical half-fish and half-lion — is today 
one of the premier countries taking her right¬ 
ful place among other advanced countries in 
the world. 

Destiny has brought the island a long 
way since 1819, when Sir (Thomas) Stamford 
Raffles (1781-1826) brought Singapore under 
East India Company, governed by the Law of 
the British Empire. Housing twenty-eight 
lakh inhabitants, Singapore has today forty- 
five different nationalities speaking fifty-four 
languages living in peaceful co-existence on 
the island. There are hardly any natural re¬ 
sources — even drinking water needs to be 
bought from Malaysia! But, Singapore is a 
bright example of a nation which has reached 
the pinnacle of progress simply by harnessing 
her own human resources. 

The very first day after reaching Singa¬ 
pore, I recalled an anecdote about Nar- 
endranath at Dakshineswar when he was ac¬ 
companied by friends who were not spiritu¬ 
ally inclined. Narendranath told them to go 
and amuse themselves by looking at the 


* The article was received on 7 July 1998 
through Swami Mumukshanandaji. Swami 
Jayadevanandaji passed away on 11 July 
1998. 


buildings. At first it seemed to me that I too 
had been sent to Singapore to look at the 
buildings! 

In Singapore, the greatest and the richest 
resource is the human resources. In just thirty 
years, the country acquired a highly distin¬ 
guished position among all other countries in 
political, international and trade areas. Every 
single individual in Singapore is employed — 
even the disabled are given jobs at car parking 
plots. 

The entire city is flawlessly clean. Even 
hospitals and crematoriums are marked by a 
sense of aesthetics and impeccable cleanli¬ 
ness. Pollution is well controlled so as not to 
increase pressure on resources. Offices and 
institutions are run very systematically and 
punctually, and underhand bribery or unfair¬ 
ness is completely absent from all work¬ 
places. People are continually inculcated with 
a feeling of love and patriotism for their 
homeland in several interesting ways. The 
standard of education is considerably high 
and every young boy has to undergo military 
training without which he is not entitled to 
get a job. The government keeps track of the 
good students who are given positions of re¬ 
sponsibility in academics or sent abroad for 
higher education after they complete gradu¬ 
ation. On their return, they are given ministe- 
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rial or secretarial jobs. Retirement is compul¬ 
sory at sixty years of age, and retired employ¬ 
ees can live comfortably on their provident 
fund accumulated during their period of 
service. Day-care centres take care of children 
whose parents are employed. Thus, poverty 
is almost absent. 

The government is a highly disciplinar¬ 
ian one — but it also takes care of its people 
adequately. People are particularly rule-abid¬ 
ing. Cars zoom past at 100 miles per hour on 
roads where no traffic police is posted, but the 
drivers never disobey traffic signals. Drug 
smuggling is prohibited by law and the sen¬ 
tence is death. Smoking is subject to a fine of 
$ 1000, if done on public transport. Security 
and surveillance are of a very high standard. 
Police are extremely polite but at the same 
time quite firm. Constant vigilance is kept on 
immigrants. 

The future of the nation is its youth. Chil¬ 
dren and youth are given the best of facilities 
in every manner possible by the government. 
The Science Centres, Omni Theatres, Mu¬ 
seum, Night Safari, Underwater World, and 
other attractions have been specially devised 
for children as well as for tourists. 

Old-age homes and centres for the 
homeless take care of the needy and the ne¬ 
glected. Among the centres which dispense 
care to the needy, the Ramakrishna Mission 
Boys' Home is one which has been looking 
after orphans for the last fifty years. The Boys' 
Home dates back to 1942 when Swami 
Bhaswarananda took into his fold many or¬ 
phan boys who at that time had lost their 
parents due to the Japanese invasion. In and 


around this Home are the temple for Sri 
Ramakrishna, the Cultural Centre, the Coun¬ 
selling Centre for juvenile delinquents and a 
Homoeopathy Centre. 

The temple holds prayer services to com¬ 
memorate the birth of incarnations: Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi, Swami 
Vivekananda, Jesus Christ, Shankaracharya, 
and Lord Buddha. Inter-religious organiza¬ 
tions hold meets every month in which relig¬ 
ious harmony is emphasized. Since the 
Sarada Kindergarten began its venture, hun¬ 
dreds of young children have received 'a 
home away from home' where values are 
taught to them. Children are taught lessons 
through bhajans and often through informa¬ 
tive trips to Sentosa and Science Park. The 
new Kindergarten building has been con¬ 
structed at a cost of 1.5 million dollars. 

Today, when I lookup at the skyscrapers 
rising high to touch the starlit Singapore night 
sky, I am reminded of Swami Vivekananda's 
dream for India. He hoped to see India de¬ 
velop herself and take her place among the 
best in the world. But unfortunately, India did 
not obey the mandate of Swami Vivekananda 
to prepare her human resources. Conse¬ 
quently, we earned for ourselves a down- 
slide after independence, whereas Singapore 
has risen to the top position in just thirty years 
and solely on her own efforts — the notable 
contribution coming from a dedicated and 
visionary leader, Lee Kuan. Under his pre¬ 
miership, Singapore has developed into a 
dazzling new city from a marshy swamp 
land. Today, Singapore is truly an example 
for all of us to emulate. □ 


First go to other countries and study carefully their manners and conditions with 
your own eyes—not with others'—and reflect on them ... then read your own scrip¬ 
tures, your ancient literature, travel throughout India and mark the people of her 
different parts and their ways and habits with the wide-awake eye of an intelligent and 
keen observer ... and you will see as clean as noonday that the nation is still living intact 
and its life is surely pulsating. 

—Teachings of Swami Vivekananda, p. 163 




Sister Nivedita and Revolutionary Politics: 

An Analytical Assessment 


DR. MAMATA RAY & DR. ANIL BARAN RAY 

There is much controversy over how far Sister Nivedita, firmly convinced that India 
could raise herself only by achieving political freedom, involved herself in revolutionary 
politics. In this article, the learned authors discuss threadbare both points of view: (a) that 
she merely played a 'limited role' of presenting books to the 'secret' Society and of giving 
inspiring lectures to the young men to instil national fervour into them, and, (b) that she 
was positively involved in revolutionary politics and had a group of young men hovering 
around her whom she supported in every possible manner — through advice, material 
assistance or help in some other form — looking upon them as precious jewels; that she went 
to the extent of helping some of the revolutionaries in gaining knowhow in the manfacture 
of bombs even by smuggling them into the Presidency College as assistants to Dr. Jagadish 
Chandra Bose and Dr. P.C. Roy. The authors conclude that Mme. Lizelle Reymond did a 
good job of presenting the political life of Sister Nivedita in a reliable way drawing upon 
sources which are authen tic. The authors hold that Reymond's one mistake was not to presen t 
the sources in her book, The Dedicated, which led to much criticism of her work and much 
writing too against her stand by presenting Nivedita as one who played a limited role only 
in the revolutionary activities. The authors also bring out Nivedita's training in Ireland 
which helped her to play her role in a highly secretive way avoiding the gaze of the 
ever-watchful police. Not only did she throw dust in the eyes of the police, she even succeeded 
in finding adherents to the limited role hypothesis of her involvement in the revolutionary 
politics in Bengal. Say the authors, 'her revolutionism included support to secret socieites, 
guerilla warfare and armed uprising, but did not extend to terrorism....' 

One also gets in this article a peep into Nivedita's mind. Nivedita's words to 
Bhupendranath Dutta cannot but make a deep dent in our minds: 'Bhupen, remember you 
belong to Mother India. Keep that love undaunted. Do not build a family; you are to belong 
to the country.' Secondly, Nivedita sincerely believed that she was doing her Master's 
bidding and once, exasperated by circumstances, she said: 7 thought to turn the world upside 
down, so strong was the life that I felt within me and I am crying to the winds, and only the 
winds take up and echo my cry — ah Swamiji! — and you had such a trust in me!' 

At the instance of her Master Swami and leading it to a political fight against the 
Vivekananda, Sister Nivedita^ came to India British Raj of India. This article intends to 
to work primarily for the education of women throw some light on the nature and degree of 
in India, Upon Swamiji's mahasamadhi on 4 Nivedita's involvement in the revolutionary 
July 1902, Sister Nivedita however conceived politics of the period 1902-1910 by making an 
her new task as that of awakening the nation analytical assessment of facts and opinions 
_ regarding such involvement. 

1. Bom Margaret Elizabeth Noble in Ireland in ® 

1867 and initiated as Sister Nivedita by Nivedita knew that her'new'task was a 

Swami Vivekananda on 25 March 1898. stupendous one and yet would not shrink 
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from it. In her letter of 24 July 1902 she wrote; 
Now as to my task, I may not succeed.... But 

ought this to make any difference? I see — 
therefore ought I not to act? Must we not throw 
ourselves now into the great Ocean of Mother 
— and leave it to Her whether we come to land 
or not?^ 

'I see, therefore I must act' — is probably 
the ultimate in the vocabulary of a political 
missionary. The political stand of Sister 
Nivedita had even earlier placed the authori¬ 
ties of the Belur Math in a spot. They could 
not permit a member of the Ramakrishna 
Order to indulge in political activities. It was 
against the constitution of the Ramakrishna 
Order. Swami Brahmananda, therefore, had 
written to Nivedita, and she too had resolved 
the crisis by replying to the following effect 
on 18 July 1902 itself. 

Dear Swami Brahmananda, 

Will you accept on behalf of the Order and 
myself my acknowledgement of your letter this 
morning. Painful as is the occasion I can but 
acquiesce in any measure that are necessary to 
my complete freedom. 

I trust however that you and other mem¬ 
bers of the Order will not fail to lay my love 
and reverence daily at the feet of the ashes of 
Sri Ramakrishna and my own beloved Guru. 

I shall write to the Indian papers and ac¬ 
quaint as quietly as possible with my changed 
position. 

Yours in all gratitude and good faith, 
Nivedita of Ramakrishna-Vivekamnda? 
The very next day, the Amrita Bazar Patrika of 
Calcutta informed the public of the changed 
position of Sister Nivedita to the following 
effect: '...it has been decided between the 
members of the Order at Belur Math and 
Sister Nivedita that her work shall henceforth 


2. Letters of Sister Nivedita, ed. Sankari Prasad 
Basu (Calcutta; Nababharat Publishers, 
1982), vol. 1, p. 483; letter dated 24 July 1902. 
[Hereafter, Letters.] 

3. Letters, vol. 1, p. 482; letter dated 18 July 1902. 

4. Quoted in Lizelle Reymond, The Dedicated 


be regarded as free and entirely independent 
of their sanction of authority.'^ In a letter 
written to The Statesman dated 28 July 1902, 
Sister Nivedita discounted the rumour that 
on the death of her Master, Swami Vivek- 
ananda, she had become the 'leader of the 
Order of Ramakrishna' and informed the gen¬ 
eral public for certain that she had, in fact, 
been 'set free' by the Order to pursue her 
work 'entirely outside their direction and su¬ 
pervision'^. 

Free to pursue her work in her own way, 
Nivedita undertook in September 1902 a six 
weeks' speaking tour to Bombay, Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Wardha, Amraoti, Ahmedabad 
and Baroda.^ Of these places, Nagpur and 
Baroda deserve special mention because in 
Nagpur Nivedita 'saw for the first time at 
first- hand the consequence [the deporta¬ 
tions] of the open struggle against Britain'^ 
and in Baroda she met Aurobindo Ghose, 
then a professor of Baroda College and a keen 
votary of armed revolution against the British 


government in India. Their common revolu¬ 
tionary aspiration drew the author of Kali the 
Mother and the writer of the fiery articles in 
the Indu Prakash — one of Bombay's large 
newspapers — immediately close together.^ 
This is how Lize lle Reymond, a French lady. 


(Madras: Samata Books, 1985), p. 264. Rey- 
mond's biography of Nivedita was originally 
written in French. The English version The 
Dedicated was published in 1953 by John Day 
Co. of New York. A corrected edition of the 


book was brought out by Samata Books of 
Madras in 1985. [Hereafter, Dedicated.] 

5. Letters, vol. 1, p. 530. 

6. Letters, vol. 1, p. 519. 

7. Dedicated, p. 268. 

8. Having described as to how he, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Gaekwar of Baroda, received 
Nivedita at the Baroda railway station and 
drove her to the state guest house, Sri Auro¬ 
bindo writes that 'I was very much enam¬ 
oured at the time of her book Kali the Mother 
and I think we spoke of that.' Sri Aurobindo 
further reports that he was present at the 
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and the first ever biographer of Nivedita, de¬ 
scribes the immediate results of the meeting 
between the two: 

His [Aurobindo's] plan [for actualising revolu¬ 
tionary aspirations] was widely conceived, 
and was gradually implemented as he enlisted 
the necessary men to form a petwork through 
towns and villages from Bardda to Bengal. But 
Nivedita was impatient. "Calcutta needs you,' 
she told him, 'Your place is in Bengal/ 

'Not yet/ he answered, 'I am working be¬ 
hind the lines. But the advance posts must be 
manned.' 'You can count on me,' Nivedita said, 
stretching out her hand. 'I am your ally/^ 

The alliance led to a period of collabora¬ 
tion between the two in the revolutionary 
politics of Bengal. There are conflicting ver¬ 
sions as to the nature of this collaboration. 
According to Pravrajika Atmaprana, 
Nivedita-Aurobindo collaboration was brief 
and Nivedita's involvement or participation 
in revolutionary politics was marginal or lim¬ 
ited, even though her political views were not 
unsympathetic to revolution-making in In¬ 
dia. 

To quote Atmaprana: 

Many fantastic stories regarding revolutionary 
activities later evolved round the meeting of 

meeting between Nivedita and the Gaekwar 
wherein Nivedita requested Gaekwar to help 
the cause of secret revolution in India. She 
requested the Maharaja to contact her later 
for this purpose through Sri Aurobindo. Hav¬ 
ing reported this, Sri Aurobindo observes 
that the Maharaja however never talked to 
him regarding such matters in future. Auro¬ 
bindo felt that the Maharaja was too shrewd 
to take risks in such dangerous matters. See 
Sri Aurobindo on Himself (Pondicherry: Sri 
Aurobindo Ashrama, 1953), pp. 96-7. 

According to Pravrajika Atmaprana, 
Nivedita received a letter from Gaekwar on 
23 October 1902 about which she was quite 
upset. See Sister Nivedita (Calcutta: Sister 
Nivedita Girls' School, 1961, 1967, 1977), 
p. 150. 

9. Dedicated, p. 269. 


these two persons, first in Baroda and after¬ 
wards in Calcutta. 

Writing in the same vein, Atmaprana ob¬ 
serves elsewhere in her book: 

It cannot be denied that she [Nivedita] brought 
the full force of her intellectual and moral pow¬ 
ers to bear upon the national movement. But 
unfortunately for us, much fiction, with no 
foundation in actual facts, is woven into the 
accounts that describe her political activity. 
Many books and articles on that period have 
now been written. Unable on the one hand to 
omit her name as one of the leading figures of 
the times, and on the other hand, not being able 
to evaluate her contribution in the work, at¬ 
tempts have been made to picture her vari¬ 
ously as an adventuress, a glorified heroine, a 
secret political agent or a terrorist. These mis- 
representations do injustice to her memory. 

Barbara Foxe, the English biographer of 
Nivedita, lends powerful support to the the¬ 
sis put forward by Atmaprana by making the 
following observation: 

It was at Baroda that she [Nivedita] met Auro¬ 
bindo Ghosh, later to be imprisoned for nation¬ 
alist activities, and the stories which eventually 
grew up concerning the meeting of these two, 
first in Baroda and later in Calcutta, became 
more and more fantastic as time went on. In¬ 
deed, those who regarded her chief claim to 
respect and adulation as being the doubtful 
honour of achieving status as a bomb-throw¬ 
ing revolutionary, refused to the end to believe 
that nothing very sinister had happened on 
either of these occasions in spite of Aurobindo's 

1 '7 

denial of her involvement. 

Barbara Foxe gives another reason for dis- 
counting the story of bomb-throwing revolu¬ 
tionary: 

Before 1902 — that vita! year in her life — 
was over, there was one memory added to 
many others of the past which she recorded in 


10. Sister Nivedita, p. 149. 

11. Sister Nivedita, pp. 177-8. 

12. Long Journey Home, (London: Rider and Co., 
1975), p. 154. [emphasis added.] 
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the last chapter of the book she later wrote. The 

Master As I Saw Him, and it is a chapter of 

gentleness and religious faith which make all 

implications of 'bomb-throwing revolutionary 

1 ^ 

plans' so out of key as to be ludicrous. 

Lizelle Reymond, on the other hand, be¬ 
lieves that ever since Nivedita's first meeting 
with Aurobindo at Baroda her involvement 
and participation in revolutionary politics, 
especially in Bengal, was deep and far-reach¬ 
ing. This view receives powerful support 
from Girijasankar Roychoudhury^^ and 
Sankari Prasad Basu^^ who, in their respec¬ 
tive Bengali works on Nivedita, extend the 
Reymond thesis on the political activity of 
Nivedita. In view of such conflicting versions, 
it will be in the fitness of things to make an 
honest assessment of facts regarding the po¬ 
litical anh revolutionary, activities of 
Nivedita. 


11 

Before the time Nivedita met Aurobindo 
in Baroda, there existed in Bengal a number 
of societies, mobilizing young men for na¬ 
tional work, mainly of a cultural nature, 
namely, the Young Men's Hindu Union Com¬ 
mittee, The Gita Society, The Dawn Society, 
The Anusilan Samiti, and the Vivekananda 
Society. Of these, the Dawn Society started by 
Satish Chandra Mukherjee and the Anusilan 
Samiti founded jointly by Satischandra Basu 
and Barrister P. Mitra, were more important 
in terms of commanding the following of 
young men. Nivedita was associated with all 
of these societies — more particularly with 
the Dawn — seeking to develop the physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual powers of 
young people with her inspiring lectures on 


13. Long loiimey Home, p. 156. 

14. Girijasankar Roychoudhury, BhaginiNivedita 
O Banglai Biplabbad (Bengali), (Calcutta: Ji- 
jnasa, 1960). 

15. Sankari Prasad Basu, Nivedita Lokamata (Ben¬ 
gali), (Calcutta; Ananda Publishers, 1987, 
1988), vols. 2 and 3. 


'Nation', 'Nationality' and 'National Con¬ 
sciousness'^^. 

These societies were working more or 
less independently of each other in Bengal 


16. We know from Nivedita's letter dated 28 Feb¬ 
ruary 1906 and 2 May 1906 {Letters, vol. 2, 
pp. 791,803), as well as notification issued by 
Satish Chandra in the November 1905 issue 
of the Society's magazine that Nivedita insti¬ 
tuted in her Master's name a Gold Medal to 
be awarded to the young men writing the best 
essay on the subject of Nationality in a com¬ 
petition invited for the purpose. The themes 
suggested for the essay reflect Nivedita's pas¬ 
sionate concern with the subject of nationality 
as well as with those topics on which she 
herself wrote untiringly throughout her life. 
Subjects for Theses for Vivekananda Gold 
Medal: 

1. That the work of the Indian Religious 
Teachers has always been more or less fruitful 
in some awakening of the national sense. 

2. That great men have a passionate love for 
the common people. 

3. That his country has a greater claim on a 
man than his family. 

4. That all the Indian peoples together form 
an organic unity. [This may be taken to mean 
that as the parts of the human body are all 
different from each other, and yet united to 
form a single organism, so there may be some 
such relationship among the Indian peoples.] 

5. That Hindu and Mohammedan life and 
thought are alike in many important charac¬ 
teristics, which distinguish them both from 
Western. 

6. That the lives of Asoka and Akbar, taken 
together, prove that in India the idea of de¬ 
mocracy is essential to nationality. [Note: It 
will be understood that the word democracy 
carries with it the idea that everyone is free to 
develop himself to the utmost, regardless of 
his birth.] 

To quote Nivedita, 'I am down for an¬ 
other, a Vivekananda Medal for an essay to 
one of 6 or 7 others which have been an- 
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and when Nivedita met Aurobindo in Baroda 
to tell him that 'Calcutta needs you, your 
place is in Bengal', she, in consistence with her 
theme of unity, might have thought that a 
leader like Aurobindo was necessary to bring 
about unity and coordination among these 
separately functioning groups. That Auro¬ 
bindo, whose ultimate airh at this time was to 
stage an armed revolution all over India by 
making the necessary organizational prepa¬ 
ration to this effect, himself thought of bring¬ 
ing these groups together and converting 
them to the revolutionary cause of fighting 
the British is evident from what he acknow¬ 
ledged as his thinking of this period: 

I found a number of small groups of revo¬ 
lutionaries that had recently sprung into exist¬ 
ence, but all scattered and acting without ref¬ 
erence to each other. I tried to unite them under 
a single organization with Barrister P. Mitra as 
the leader of the revolution in Bengal and a 
Central Council of five persons, one of them 
being Nivedita. 

The other members of the Central Council 
were P. Mitra (to function as the President of 
the Council), C.R. Das and Sri Aurobindo 
(Vice-Presidents), and Surendranath Tagore 
(Treasurer). The selection of members of the 
Council shows Nivedita's influence on Auro¬ 
bindo at this time. Apart from P. Mitra and 
C.R. Das who practically selected themselves, 
the other member was Nivedita's ally, Suren¬ 
dranath Tagore, 'my precious boy'^® as she 
used to call him. 

The Central Council was, however, 
short-lived. It was found to be impossible to 
bring about an agreement between different 
groups especially in the absence of Auro- 
bindo who was staying mostly at Baroda at 
nounced.... Nationality is the thought I am 
seeking by all means to popularise.' (Letters, 
vol. 2, p. 791.) 

17. Sri Aurobindo on Himself, p. 116. 

18. Letters, vol. 1, p. 57. 

19. It was only in 1905 that Aurobindo came to 
settle in Bengal as the Principal of the newly 
established National College. 


this time.^^ In the absence of a Central Coun¬ 
cil, Jatindranath Banerjee, a soldier in the 
Baroda army whom Aurobindo had sent as 
his emissary to survey the 'Bengal scene', con¬ 
centrated his energy towards strengthening 
the revolutionary society that he, on behalf of 
Aurobindo, established at 108, Upper Circu¬ 
lar Road in Calcutta.^^ He was joined six 
months later by Barindra, the twenty-year- 
old younger brother of Aurobindo. Barin- 
dra's task was to organize in the villages of 
Bengal, a chain of samitis (societies) with a 
view to recruiting and training the young in 
the task of raising a revolution.^^ Sister 
Nivedita gave away to the Circular Road So¬ 
ciety her collection of about one hundred and 

20. It seems from the accounts of Hemchandra 
Kanungoe and Girijasankar Roychoudhury 
that the revolutionary Society at the Circular 
Road was established around the middle of 
1902. Barindra joined it six months later, De- 
babrata Bose was another member of this 
Society. This Society broke up in the middle 
of 1903 due to a quarrel between Jatindra and 
Barindra. Girijasankar quotes Barindra to the 
following effect as to the reason for the disso¬ 
lution of the Circular Road Society: 'Jatin¬ 
dranath, our first revolutionary leader and 
myself and Debabrata Bose quarrelled simply 
because we did not want Jatin with the proud 
abrupt military temperament to boss the 
show and brush us aside to a secondary po¬ 
sition.' — Bhagini Nivedita O Banglai Biplabbad, 
p. 48. 

Hemchandra Kanungoe says that a false 
charge of moral depravity was brought 
against Jatindra by Barindra and at Barin- 
dra's instance, Aurobindo expelled Jatindra 
from the Society. Kanungoe also reports that 
a new 'centre' was since established by Barin¬ 
dra in Grey Street of Calcutta. This episode, 
according to Kanungoe, displeased Barrister 
P. Mitra leading him to leave the company of 
Aurobindo. — Banglai Biplab Pracheshta (Cal¬ 
cutta: Chirayata Prakashan, 1984), p. 24. 

21. Dedicated, pp. 283^. 
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fifty books including the volumes of The Irish 
Revolution, The History of Mutiny, The Ameri¬ 
can Wars of Independence, The History of the 
Dutch Republic, The Lives of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, Tod's History of Rajasthan, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, Ramayana and Mahabharata, and 
the books on Indian economic history written 
by Dadabhai Naoroji, R.C. Dutt, such as Pov¬ 
erty and Un-British Rule in India and Economic 
History of India. These books were gi<^en even 
before Barindra joined the Society. Nivedita's 
purpose in donating these books was to en¬ 
able the Society to develop a political school, 
turning out students who, armed with ideas 
gleaned from such books, would spread the 
message of independence all over India.^^ 


Ill 


According to Atmaprana, Sister 
Nivedita's revolutionary work did not go 
much beyond donating and inspiring: 'Her col¬ 
laboration, however, was only limited to pre¬ 
senting books to the Society and giving in¬ 
spiring lectures to the young men to instil 
national fervour into them/^ In her Bengali 
work on the life of Nivedita — on which is 
based the work of Atmaprana, Pravrajika 
Muktiprana too had taken a similar stand.^^ 
Barbara Foxe echoes Atmaprana and Muk¬ 
tiprana when she writes that, 'Nivedita's role 
was chiefly confined to giving her books to 
the Anusilan Samiti; books which she 
thought might inspire them....' Sumit 
Sarkar takes a similar stand when he observes 
that, 'the virtual absence of reference to 


22. For details, see Barindra Kumar Ghose, Agni- 
yug (Calcutta: Book Corporation, B.S. 1355 
[1947-1948]). 

23. Sister Nivedita, p. 183. 

24. Bhagini Nivedita (Calcutta; Sister Nivedita 
Girls' School, Istedn., 1959,1985), pp. 286-91. 

25. Long Journey Home, p. 169. Foxe wrongly men¬ 
tions the Circular Road Society as the Anusi¬ 
lan Samiti. 

26. Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, 2903-1905 
(Delhi: People's Publishing House, 1973), 
p. 476; see footnote 52. 


Nivedita in the home political files' as well as 
the fact that she was never arrested by the 
police demonstrate 'the unimportance of 
Nivedita'^^. In order to prove their limited role 
thesis vis-a-vis Nivedita, they quote Auro- 
bindo to the effect that he and Nivedita ceased 

Nivedita, as we shall see later, was under 
police surveillance but no move was made by 
the police except watching her and opening 
her mail. She finds a mention in the report 
submitted on 22 April 1914 by C.A. Tegart, 
Special Superintendent of Police, Intelligence 
Branch. Tegart mentions in a general sort of 
way that Nivedita was a woman of ill-repu¬ 
tation, that she toured several parts of Bengal 
and lectured on Swadeshi movement, that 
she prayed for bail on behalf of Bhupen- 
dranath Dutta when he, as the Editor of 
Yugantar, was arrested on charge of spread¬ 
ing sedition, that she adopted Bande Mataram 
as the national cry, and that she was thought 
to be spreading the ideas of nationalism in 
India. For details, see Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, Political Branch, Confi¬ 
dential Files and Government of Bengal, Po¬ 
litical Department, Political Branch, Confi¬ 
dential Files as preserved in West Bengal 
State Archives. See also West Bengal State 
Committee for Compilation of Freedom 
Fight Movement in India, Bengal Region, Pa¬ 
per 45, Bundle 15: A Note on the Ramakrishna 
Mission and Paper 49, Bundle 15: Political Ac¬ 
tivities of the Sadhus up to 1909. 

To quote an excerpt from the Note on the 
Ramakrishna Mission (Paper 45): 'She 
[Nivedita] was a staunch advocate of 
Swadeshi movement, adopted Bande 
Mataram as national cry. She toured several 
parts of Bengal and lectured on Swadeshi 
movement. In 1909 [1903] she went to Mid- 
napore, delivered lectures on politics 
through the medium of religion continually 
for five days attracting thereby increasing 
number of audience. She encouraged the so¬ 
ciety by personal demonstration of sword 
play and other athletic exercises, presented 
works of Mazzini and Prince KrOpot- 
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to consult each other about the revolutionary 
movement after the Central Council ceased to 
exist: 

I had no occasion to meet Nivedita after [i.e. the 
lapse of the Central Council] until I settled in 
Bengal as Principal of the National College and 


kin/ — See Nivedita Lokfimata, vol. 1, p. 190. 

Hemchandra Kanuhgoe, a revolutionary 
himself, published an account of Nivedita's 
Midnapore tour in thePaush 1329 issue of the 
Bastimati. Nivedita herself talks about her 
Midnapore tour and lecture there in her letter 
of 20 May 1903: 'Last week I missed writing, 
because I had gone away lecturing to Mid¬ 
napore. ... I think my work in Midnapore was 
of some use. I spoke 12 or 13 times in 5 days. 
When one can do this sort of thing it is gen¬ 
erally of some value. I think, however little. 
But ... I am told that the boys find it so 
difficult to understand my lectures. They 
pass over their heads, I try to use all instru¬ 
ments, but I see very plainly that I cannot 
come directly in contact with the people. I 
have to find channels — to speak through 
others — and the ideas become modified. I 
thought to turn the world upside down, so 
strong was the life that I felt within me and I 
am crying to the winds, and only the winds 
take up and echo my cry — ah Swamiji! — 
and you had such a trust in me!' — Letters, 
vol. 2, pp. 568-9. There is no mention, how¬ 
ever, in Nivedita's letter about the sword 
play etc. 

As for the non-arrest of Nivedita, perhaps 
the most sensible explanation comes from 
Barbara Foxe, when she observes: Tf the po¬ 
lice were watching her, and they undoubt¬ 
edly were, the> must have regarded her 
friends as a very mixed bag: revolutionaries, 
extremists, liberals, moderates, and non-po¬ 
litical monks. Anybody, in fact, who was 
sincerely concerned with the welfare of India. 
It would have been easy to arrest her. They 
saw no point in doing so. — Long Jottmey 
Home, p. 170. 

27. Sri Aurobindo on Himself, p. 116. 


the chief editorial writer of the Bande 
Mataram}'^ 

It may be pointed out that in the letters 
written between 1903 and 1905, Nivedita 
does not mention Aurobindo even obliquely. 
Had there been any contact between the two 
in the period mentioned above, Nivedita 
must have made some mention of that in her 
letters. If it is argued that the police were 
watching her and opening her letters, and 
that might have prevented her from mention¬ 
ing Aurobindo even remotely, it could be said 
in counter argument that despite the fact of 
police watching her, she kept on mentioning 
Okakura^® in the period of her contact with 
him and in the years afterwards by various 
code names. Nivedita could have done the 
same in the case of Aurobindo, had she really 
something to say about him during the pe¬ 
riod. The fact that she did not, proves the 
veracity of Aurobindo's statement. 

It should be pointed out, at the same 
time, that Aurobindo's statement only proves 
that there was no occasion for consultation 
between Nivedita and Aurobindo in the con¬ 
duct of the revolutionary movement between 
the lapse of the Central Council in 1903 and 
the coming of Aurobindo to Bengal as the 
Principal of the National College in 1905. The 
statement does not simultaneously prove that 
Nivedita's participation in revolutionary 
politics did not go beyond donating books 
and delivering inspiring lectures arid that it 
was limited and confined to that and that only. 
Between later 1902 and till his coming to Ben¬ 
gal in 1905, Aurobindo was mainly based in 
Baroda and Nivedita in Calcutta, and it was 
naturally and physically impossible for them 
to meet or consult each other. More impor¬ 
tant, they did not need to meet or consult each 
other. Aurobindo had his representatives in 


28. The Japanese artist Okakura came to India in 
January 1902 and stayed on till September 
that year to organize secret revolutionary ac¬ 
tivities against the British Government in In¬ 
dia. 
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Calcutta: Jatindranath and Aurobindo's own 
brother Barindra. We have it from the evi¬ 
dence of Barindra as given in his book Agni- 
yug that Nivedita had it agreed with Jatin¬ 
dranath before she donated her books to the 
Circular Road Society. After Jatindranath and 
Barindra broke up with each other, she 
worked mainly through Barindra. 

Barindra claims in his book just men¬ 
tioned that Nivedita was connected zoith their 
secret society ever since herfirsi Baroda visit and 
that this contact remained intact till her demise. It 
is on the testimony and reminiscences of per¬ 
sons such as Barindra Chose, Ganen Maharaj, 
Bhupendranath Dutta (the younger brother 
of Swami Vivekananda), Ramananda Chat- 
topadhyaya (the editor of Modem Revieza for 
which Nivedita wrote incessantly), the 
Tagores of Jorasanko, and Professor Benoy 
Sarkar that Lizelle Reymond based her ac¬ 
count of Nivedita's revolutionary involve¬ 
ment.^^ Reymond met and interviewed these 
persons in Calcutta during her visit to the city 
in 1938.^^ Since Barindra Chose kept himself 
underground at that time, she could not meet 
him personally, but was able to secure his 
written notes through Ganen Maharaj. Dur¬ 
ing the late forties and the early fifties, when 
India became independent, Reymond was 
able to establish her open contact with Barin¬ 
dra Chose, becoming in the process able to get 
his account of Nivedita's collaboration with 
them. 


29. Though Reymond herself does not mention 
in her book these sources, we know from Jean 
Herbert's 'Preface' to The Dedicated that such 
indeed were the sources Reymond drew 
upon to reconstruct her account of Nivedita's 
revolutionary involvement. — See The Dedi¬ 
cated, pp. vi-vii. 

30. See Sankari Prasad Basu, Nivedita Lokamata, 
vol. 2, p. 29. 

31. Reymond mentioned these in her letters to 
Sankari Prasad Basu. See Nivedita Lokamata, p. 
28. See also Jean Herbert's 'Preface' to The 
Dedicated, pp. vi-vii. 


Among her non-Indian contacts, Rey¬ 
mond mentions,^^ in particular. Miss 
Josephine MacLeod, Mrs. Ratcliffe and Mr. 
S.K. Ratcliffe (the former editor of The States¬ 
man, Calcutta) — ail of whom were very inti¬ 
mate friends of Nivedita. Nivedita's volumi¬ 
nous letters, most of which were written to 
Miss MacLeod, were secured by Reymond 
directly from Miss MacLeod when she met 
her in England in 1937. Apart from handing 
over Nivedita's letters to Reymond, Miss 
MacLeod gave her account as to how 
Nivedita, brought up in the revolutionary tra¬ 
dition of Ireland, worked for a similar pur¬ 
pose in India and as to how she herself had 
cheerfully borne the expense of her work in 
India, especially during the 'period of 
Nivedita-Okakura collaboration in India. S.K. 
Ratcliffe, a regular visitor to Nivedita's Bagh- 
bazar house, especially on Sunday mornings, 
reported to Reymond that Nivedita had cer¬ 
tain boys, totally devoted to her and that she 
collected her information through these boys 
whom she managed to place in various sensi¬ 
tive spots. Ganen Maharaj, who was with 
Nivedita as the Mission-accredited attendant 
of Nivedita, especially in the last days of her 
life, was very emphatic in pointing out that 
Barindra worked for Nivedita. 

We know from Sankari Prasad Basu^^ 
that Reymond had in her collection two letters 
and one note from Barindra. In the first letter 
dated 18 August 1939, Barindra was for obvi¬ 
ous reasons (India was then under British 
rule) very cautious in his observations of 
Nivedita's revolutionary connections. He ac¬ 
knowledged in that letter that Nivedita was 
connected with the efforts to establish socie¬ 
ties in Bengal, especially with the one sought 
to be established by Okakura. So far as her 
comiection with the revolutionary work of 
the Barindra group was concerned, Nivedita, 
according to the August 1939 letter of Barin¬ 
dra, worked with them mainly as an enthusi¬ 
astic supporter and not as an active worker. 


32. Nivedita Lokamata, vol. 2, pp. 187-8. 
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Barindra also acknowledged in this letter the 
fact of his intermittent meetings with 
Nivedita. Barindra concluded this letter with 
paying his profound regards to Nivedita as a 
flaming fighter who, in his opinion, was noth¬ 
ing less than 'a pure fire'. In the note^, Barin¬ 
dra informed Reymond of Nivedita's politi¬ 
cal connection with P. Mitra, C.R. Das, Suren- 
dranath Tagore, Bepin Chandra Pal, and 
Satish Chandra Mukhopadhyaya of the 
Dawn Society. The note acknowledged the 
multifaceted nature of Nivedita's efforts to 
inspire the revolutionary fervour of the youth 
through lectures, personal contacts and writ¬ 
ings. In the second letter dated 4 May 1952, 
Barindra, no longer under the compulsion to 
write with a cautious tone (since India was 
independent now), openly admits that 
Nivedita was intimately connected with their 
'Yugantar' group and that she was the source 
of their inspiration. He also recognized now 
the fact that Nivedita's writings had an enor¬ 
mous influence on the young revolutionaries 
in terms of exciting their efforts towards 'ac- 
tualising' a revolution against the British Raj 
in India. 

Reymond had taken great pains in 
throwing light for the first time ever on the 
life of Nivedita — her political life in particu¬ 
lar. Unfortunately, she did not disclose in her 
book the sources from which she drew her 
materials. Had she mentioned her sources, es¬ 
pecially her interviews and correspondence 
with the former revolutionaries such as Barin¬ 
dra Ghose, then her statements on the politi¬ 
cal activities of Nivedita which she made in 
her book. The Dedicated, would have been less 
questioned. The fact that she did not do so 
gave rise to suspicion and even the charge 
that the account of Nivedita's political activi- 


33. This hand-written note by Barindra was un¬ 
dated. 

34. Sister Nivedita, p. 184. In a similar vein, Sumit 
Sarkar terms Reymond's account of 
Nivedita's revolutionary work as romantic 
and legendary. 


ties given in her book was 'groundless'^ 

IV 

Having disclosed the point that the ac¬ 
count that Reymond gave of Nivedita's poli¬ 
tics in her book was, after all, not groundless, 
we will now see exactly what was presented 
by Reymond as Nivedita's revolutionary con¬ 
nections. To quote Reymond: 

Five years after Margaret Noble's arrival in 
India ... Nivedita was now filling an appointed 
place within the Indian Nationalist Organiza¬ 
tion which had its headquarters in Bengal. 
Aurobindo Ghose, in spite of his absence, was 
the organization's chief leader. Nivedita's 
work of propaganda was done largely, at this 
time, through the medium of her 'Sunday 
breakfasts', and in her contacts with the stu¬ 
dents of the actively revolutionary 'Dawn So¬ 
ciety' 

At the Sunday breakfasts there would al¬ 
ways be a few students hovering about her, 
hoping to help her and the work, in some way; 
to carry a message, to act as guide for a stranger 
in Calcutta, to translate a Bengali text. How she 
loved these young people! 'Are they not my 
reserve capital?' she said proudly.... The most 
enthusiastic and fearless of these young men 
was Barindra Ghose, just arrived from Baroda, 
where for the past two years he had been un¬ 
dergoing initiation by the brother Aurobindo 
into his future work. He was twenty years old. 
He had first seenSwami Vivekananda when he 
was fifteen. He was all afire with zeal. 

'I came to Calcutta with the idea of preach¬ 
ing the cause of independence, as a political 
missionary. Nothing shall stop me!' he de¬ 
clared. 

'Good!' Nivedita replied, showing no sur¬ 
prise at this pugnacious attitude. 'Your aim is 
noble; but — are you ready? Remember, you 
are not born for yourself but for your neigh¬ 
bour, for your own kind, for humanity in the 
sum.' 

'Yes, on condition that you are our Joan of 
Arc!' he answered. 'That you show us the way. 


35. Dedicated, p. 280. 
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We need you. Let us march behind you and all 
will be well, even if we don't know where your 
banner leads. Give your orders. We will work 
together, even if you are in Calcutta and I am 
in the villages of Bengal.' 

There was a pleading, and at the same time 
almost threatening, note in his voice. Like 
thousands of other young men to whom 
Nivedita had spoken during her travels, Barin- 
dra Ghose was seeking comrade who would 
constitute a unified group. He was impatient. 
Nivedita reassured him: 

'If you are still isolated, I will help you. That 
is why I am here. The leaders are here, too, but 
the work of the pioneers will be hard. I know 
fellow captains and fellow crewmen, to toil 
along the same lines and exchange ideas to 
good effect. Take heart! The way is opening 
before you.'^^ 

This conversation between Nivedita and 
Barindra as quoted by Reymond proves sev¬ 
eral things: First, it proves that Reymond did 
not present Nivedita as a Mother of Revolu¬ 
tion or as a Joan of Arc. That title was attrib¬ 
uted to her by persons such as Barindra Ghose 
who sought guidance from her in revolution¬ 
ary matters to which she responded by saying 
7 am here to help you’. To say that the presen¬ 
tation of Nivedita as Joan of Arc was 'roman- 

37 

tic' and 'implausible' was tantamount to 
denying the testimony of revolutionaries 
such as Barindra Ghose. Secondly, it proves 
that Reymond never intended to magnify the 
revolutionary role and leadership of Nivedita 
at the expense of Aurobindo. She was scrupu¬ 
lous enough to emphatically point out that 
Aurobindo Ghose and not Nivedita was the 
chief leader of the revolutionary oreanization. 
For Girijasankar Roychoudhury's'^ presenta- 


36. Dedicated, pp. 282-3. 

37. For Sumit Sarkar's carping criticism of 
Nivedita as Joan of Arc, see The Swadeshi 
Movement in Bengal, 2903-290^, p. 475. 

38. Girijasankar Roychoudhury, Sri Aurobindo O 
Banglai Swadeshi Yiiga, (Bengali), (Calcutta: 
Nababharat Publishers, 1956). Girijasankar 


tion of Aurobindo's revolutionary party as 
Sister Nivedita's party or of Nivedita as the 
real director of the working of the revolution¬ 
ary party founded by Aurobindo, the fault 
lies in the over-enthusiasm of Roychoudhury 
and not with Reymond. 

Thirdly, Nivedita's assurance to Barin¬ 
dra towards helping him by finding the ap¬ 
propriate connections for him — '/ ivill help 
you. That is why I am here.... I knozo fellow 
captains and fellozo crezomen, to toil along the 
same lines and exchange ideas to good effect’ — 
shows that she indeed had some active con¬ 
nection with the movement for militant na¬ 
tionalism and that her sympathies with it 
were not confined or limited merely to the 
intellectual plane. The upholders of the 'lim¬ 
ited role' thesis all quote Sri Aurobindo {Sri 
Aurobindo on Himself) in support of their con¬ 
tention. And yet it is on the authority of. Sri 
Aurobindo himself as recorded in Nirad- 

on 

baran's Sri Aurobinder Sange Kathavarta 
(Conversation:; with Sri Aurobindo) that Bi- 
manbehari Majumdar takes on the 'limited 

role' hypothesis. To quote him; 

The hypothesis goes positively against the 
direct testimony of Sri Aurobindo, who de¬ 
scribed her [Nivedita] as one of the active lead- 


wrote (translation ours) that Aurobindo 
never taught his group either the 'organiza¬ 
tion' or the 'strategy', because he did not 
know either; Sister Nivedita taught the group 
these things (p. 532). Girijasankar further 
opines that 'it would not be an exaggeration 
to call Aurobindo's revolutionary party Sister 
Nivedita's party' (p. 533), because 'Nivedita 

had directed in practice the working of the 

% 

secret society that Aurobindo had at his hand, 
from first to last. Nivedita knew the tech¬ 
niques of the secret society much better than 
Aurobindo did' (p. 726). This picture of 
Nivedita seems to be a little overdrawn. For 
details as to the techniques adopted by 
Nivedita, see Bhagini Nivedita O Banglai 
Biplabbad, pp. 118-20. 

39. Entry dated 21 January 1939. 
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ers of the revolutionary movement. Her Kali the 
Mother'appeared to Sri Aurobindo as a book 
inspiring people to take recourse to revolution. 
She approached not only the Gaekwar of 
Baroda but also the Chiefs of Rajputana with a 
view to enlisting their cooperation for the cause 
of Militant Nationalism.^^ 

Apart from providing an inkling into 
Nivedita's revolutionc^ry connections 
through the conversation between Nivedita 
and Barindra which took place in 1903 and 
which we have referred to and analysed 
above, Reymond presents the following other 
evidences of continued connection between 
Nivedita and Barindra. This is how she de¬ 
scribes the happenings of a mid-day in 1905: 
Barindra Ghose acted as link between the city 
and country centres. One day he found himself 
without money, and with a serious responsibil¬ 
ity to meet, and he hurried to Bagh Bazar to 
Nivedita to ask assistance. It was high noon. 
She came out to see who was there, and did not 
recognize him in the blinding light. 

'Who is it?' 

'Your Barin, we are lost! No money! What is to 
be done?' 

'First do not beg! Money will come through 
work....'^^ 

We have confirmation in the letter that Barin- 
dra wrote to Reymond on 18 August 1939 that 
such indeed was the conversation between 
Nivedita and him.^^ This shows that young 
revolutionaries like Barindra felt free to fre¬ 
quent the Baghbazar residence of Nivedita 
whenever they were in need of something — 
advice, material assistance or help in some 
other form. 'Her house,' observes Reymond, 
'was a refuge with food, money, and maps for 
those who had to escape.'^^ 

In March 1906 Barindra along with asso¬ 
ciates such as Bhupendranath Dutta, Abinash 


40. Militant Nationalism in India (Calcutta: Gen¬ 
eral Printers and Publishers, 1966), pp. 57-8. 

41. Dedicated, p. 314. 

42. See Nivedita Lokamata, vol. 2, p. 188. 

43. Dedicated, p. 336. 


Bhattacharji and Upendranath Banerjee 
brought out a paper called Ytigantar^^ as the 
mouthpiece of the revolutionary group. Rey¬ 
mond presents the relation between Nivedita 
and Ytigantar in the following terms: 

Now the Yngantar was immediately recog¬ 
nized as 'the revolutionaries' catechism'. It had 
announced its motto as that of complete spiri¬ 
tual freedom — the political freedom of the 
country being merely an aspect of this. 

'That idea,' said Nivedita, 'you have got 
from my guru! Very good! Give it any form you 
like in your columns — it is what the crowd 
will demand very soon!'^^ 

The Yngantar became so popular that 
early in 1907 its circulation reached the figure 
of fifty thousand. Yngantar, however, had to 
pay soon for its phenomenal success. In July 
1907, its editor Bhupendranath Dutta was ar¬ 
rested for publishing what the Government 
called seditious articles.*^^ What Nivedita did 
on hearing the arrest of Bhupendranath 


44. According to Bhupendranath Dutta, it was he 
who had selected the name. — See Bharater 
Tritii/a Sioadhinatar Sangram (Calcutta; 
Nababharat Publishers, 1983), p. 25. 

According to Girijasankar, the plan to 
bring out Yngantar \^as hatched in the house 
of Nivedita herself through: (a) the organiza¬ 
tion of revolutionary societies, (b) guerilla 
warfare, and (c) armed uprising with the help 
of native soldiers all over the country. — See 
Bhagini Nwedita O Banglai Biplabbad, pp. 85-6. 

45. Dedicated, pp. 325-6. 

46. According to Girijasankar, of the two 'sedi¬ 
tious' articles for which Bhupendranath was 
arrested, the one was published on 7 April 
and the other on 5 May 1907. The second 
article called Englishmen demons. — See 
Bhagini Nivedita O Banglai Biplabbad, p. 130. 

According to the Sedition (Rozvlatt) Com- 
mittee Report, 1918, Yngantar (New Era) ex¬ 
hibited a burning hatred of the British race, 
breathed revolution in every line, and 
pointed out how revolution was to be exe¬ 
cuted in India. — See p. 22 of the Report. 
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shows the intense feelings she had for her 
young followers, feelings which find poign¬ 
ant expression in the following repre¬ 
sentation of Reymond: 

Nivedita hurried to the judges and learned 
that a bail of ten thousand rupees was needed, 
and that Bhupendranath's friends had vainly 
sought to raise the money. 

Tve got it in my bank!' she cried, 'Take it 
all! I will beg in order to replace it.'^^ 

And to keep up the spirit of young Bhupen- 
dranath, condemned to one year of hard la¬ 
bour in prison, Nivedita said to him, 'Bhupen, 
remember you belong to Mother India. Keep 
that love undaunted. Do not build a family; 
you are to belong to the country. As regards 
those other members of the Yugantar staff 
who were also arrested, it was now the task 
of Nivedita to look after their women and 
children. For such act of beneficence towards 
Bhupendranath and others, Nivedita earned 
the intense displeasure of the British govern¬ 
ment^^ — a displeasure to which the English¬ 
man gave expression by calling her 'a traitor 
to her race' . 

V 

Did Nivedita's revolutionary connec¬ 
tions go so far as to involve her in the manu¬ 
facture of bombs in the Muraripukur Road 
Laboratory? Did she go to the extent of help- 
ing youthful bomb-makers to get access to the 
laboratories of Presidency College, Calcutta, 
as assistants of Dr. J.C. Bose and Dr. P.C. Roy, 
the two professors of the College? Reymond 
answers, as the following quote shows, both 

47. Dedicated, p. 338. 

48. Dedicated, p. 338. 

49. Nivedita herself came to know the following 
accusation against her; T hear that I am down 
in the annals of the C.I.D. as having been the 
inspirer of Yugantar.' Letters, vol. 2, p. 1016; 
letter dated 30 September 1909. 

50. Sankari Prasad Basu, 'Sister Nivedita: A 
Chronology' in Letters, vol. 1, p. [44]. See also 
Bhupendranath Dutta, Vivekananda — Patriot 
Prophet, p. 115 quoted in Sister Nivedita, p. 213. 


questions in the affirmative; 

She [Nivedita] did not remain un-implicated in 
the manufacture of bombs in the Muraripukur 
Road Laboratory, and she was constantly help¬ 
ing the friends of Barindra Ghose. Hem Chan¬ 
dra Das had been sent to France to investigate 
the technique of explosives, but before he came 
back, Ullaskar Dutt had, after many dangerous 
experiments, stumbled on the method of mak¬ 
ing melanite. 

Nivedita did not hesitate to help these ama¬ 
teur chemists as best she could. Daringly, she 
smuggled them into the laboratories of Presi¬ 
dency College as assistants to Jagadish Bose 
and P.C. Roy, who was Professor of Chemistry. 
Both needed laboratory aides. Both were of 
course quite unaware of Nivedita's audacity in 
the matter of providing them. P.C. Roy ... 
knew very well that some of his keener stu¬ 
dents were working late, with the help of the 
assistants, but he asked no questions. The only 
trouble was that they used too much acid.... 
Professor Roy often tidied up after them, and 
cleaned the blackboard carefully. But he never 
made any comment. How grateful to him she 
was!^^ 


Since this particular part of Reymond's 
statement relating to the smuggling of young 
bomb-makers into the laboratories of Presi¬ 
dency College has given rise to fierce criti¬ 
cism, it will be appropriate to see what sources 
Reymond had for making such observations 
about Nivedita. We know from the letters that 
Reymond wrote to Sankari Prasad Basu that 
Reymond's chief source of information in this 
regard was Ramananda Chattopadhyaya, the 
editor of Modern Review and a close friend of 


Nivedita who knew Nivedita really well and 
for a long time at that.^^ Reymond asserted in 
the same letter written to Basu that Ganen 


Maharaj too had reported the same thing to 
her. Having disclosed her sources, Reymond 
went on to observe that Nivedita was intelli¬ 


gent enough to carry on the works of organi- 


51. Dedicated, pp. 336-7. 

52. Nivedita Lokamata, vol. 2, p. 31. 
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zation secretly. She knew well that the best 
places for carrying on the clandestine activi¬ 
ties were the government institutions, be¬ 
cause they were generally free from the 
watchful eyes of the government. Such meth¬ 
ods of carrying on the secret revolutionary 
work, Revniond observed, is well established 
also among the Irish revolutionaries in Eng¬ 
land among whom Nivedita had once the 
occasion to work.^^ 

VI 

It is difficult to say with certainty to what 
extent Nivedita was involved in revolution¬ 
ary politics. She was involved, but hozv deeply, 
no one can say with absolute certainty. There 
will be debates and controversies therefore on 
this. We can only say that wedded as Nwedita 
was to the cult of strength and fearlessness, 
she had no aversion to the culture of the 
bomb. She believed that there were many 
ways of fighting the enemy, that 'England 
yields nothing without bombs'^"^, that free¬ 
dom had to be wrested from the British Raj 
and, if necessary, paid in maximum sacrifices 
by some dedicated men. 


53. Ibid. 

54. Dedicated, p. 327. 


Before we end this discussion on the 
revolutionary involvement of Nivedita, two 
points should be emphatically made. The first 
is that her revolutionism included support to 
secret societies, guerilla warfare and armed 
uprising, but did not extend to terrorism 
which included secret assassinations and 
what was euphemistically called the 
'swadeshi' dacoities. It is on record that she 
had very curtly refused to lend her revolver 
for any such purpose.^^ The second point is 
regarding her characteristic style of function¬ 
ing: she knew how to stay behind the scenes 
and issue guidance therefrom. And if she was 
a general at all, she was one who knew how 
to keep out of sight of 'the enemy'. Her train¬ 
ing in the Sinn Fein movement of Ireland had 
taught her such style of functioning effec¬ 
tively without raising the suspicion of the 
police and other governmental agencies. This 
was the 'secret' behind her 'non-arrest' in 
British India, despite the complexity of her 
involvement in the revolutionary politics of 
the country. □ 


55. See Militant Nationalism in India, p. 176. See 
also Bhagini Nivedita, p. 287. 
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The Himalayas — Its Terrors and Fascinations 

B. N. SIKDAR 

This is an account of the myriad fascinating—and terrifying too—aspects of the magic 
mountain that is the Himalayas. Ih this world of Maya, such opposites coexist in an alluring 
and inexplicable zvay. This King of Mountains — the delight of many ivho love adventure, 
art, life forms, the majestic nature all around, snow-clad peaks, play of light and shade, 
silence, inwardness and spiritual inspiration — has its Himalayan terrors as well, as the 
learned author correctly points out in this article with high literary flavour. The firefly in 
its love of light embraces the flame and gives up its life even; but it must So also, he gets the 
best from this King of Mountains who seeks the fascinations while embracing undaunted 
the terrors as well 


I 

On the map of Asia it looks a long, wide 
smudge, stretching eastward and westward 
for about 2500 kilometres, separated by the 
lower Pamir range from the Hindukush 
group. It reminds us of the Pegasus^ about to 
fly into heavens with wings (Tibet and India) 
outspread; or, the blade of a giant's scimitar. 
It cuts through the heart (India, Nepal, Bhu¬ 
tan and Tibet) of earth's biggest continent; of 
mountain ranges it is the reigning sovereign 
(Kalidasa's nagddhirdja), as Lord Shiva is of 
deities. 

Even on a geological globe, the Himala¬ 
yas take one's breath away; such is its span 
latitudinally as well as longitudinally (70‘- 
100°). Westward, the Hindukush slopes in a 
sixty-degree angle downward to the shore of 
the Arabian Sea. In reality the Himalayas con¬ 
stitute the most splendid humps on earth; 
neither the Mont Blanc Massif, nor the 
Rockies, nor any other, offers so many shades 
of beauties or terrors as this range does; it has 
carried snow on its tops for eternity, whence 
its name (Sanskrit: hima — snow; dlaya — 
abode). 

When we have looked closely at the 


1. Pegasus: In Greek mythology, a winged 
horse; the stamp of its hoof created the foun¬ 
tain Hippocrene on Mount Helicon. 


globe, three almost parallel chains of moun¬ 
tains are discernible, called variously: (1) The 
Greater Himalayas; (2) The Middle or Inner; 
and (3) The Outer or Lower. The first of these 
rise to dizzy, ever-clouded tops like Kanchen- 
junga and Mount Everest (which is the high¬ 
est spot on earth), Lhotse, Makalu, Cho Oyn 
and others. Some authorities also include the 
Hindukush range and call them the Lesser 
Himalayas as 'enclosing the noted Vale of 
Jammu and Kashmir.' There was a time when 
the Himalayas formed almost an insuperable 
barrier between Tibet and India. It is no 
longer so. Alas! 

Mount Everest, Kanchenjunga and 
many others are ever white; for most part of 
the year, fog and snow obscure all landmarks 
in parts of the Greater Himalayas; in every 
portion there are plenty of crevasses, gorges, 
sheer precipices and foaming streams. So this 
range is dear to the boldest spirits of mankind 
(e.g., Edmund Hillary and Tenzing Norgay). 
A climber enters the 'death-zone' when he 
crosses its frontier 5300 metres above mean 
sea level where the air is too thin to sustain 
life. The celestial sublimity of Himalayan 
panorama is unsurpassed, offering unique 
perspective of peaks, valleys and greenery. 

Terror is never far from delight, ava¬ 
lanches not infrequently crash downward; 
they are among a mountain's wildly capri- 
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cious killers. In the Alps there slide thousands 
of avalanches of varying sizes every year, 
causing 100 or more fatalities. In the far vaster 
Himalayan range, they obliterate villages and 
plantations. The noise is ear-splitting when 
they thunder, hiss or glide down slopes. 
When the slope is steep and long enough, a 
heavy slab of ice can accelerate to even more 
than 150 kilometres per hour. The air pres¬ 
sure generated by a big mass of ice will level 
pines and deodars, or cause; concrete build¬ 
ings to explode. 

Nature's ways in the Himalayas are 
wayward and unpredictable. The vast forests 
at the foot of the Inner Range abound in herbs 
and plants of medicinal properties; among 
their tangled vegetation exists exotic animal 
life — large spiders, the leopard, the brown 
bear, the shaggy yak, the sturdy sambar, the 
(now rare) musk-deer, the wild ass (now al¬ 
most extinct), the rare goat antelope, the 
unique cedar-deodar (some centuries old), 
disease-carrying insects, and all sorts of vi¬ 
cious and venomous creatures. On the other 
hand vales of flowers (including • one of 
Brahma-Kamal) have enchanted tour¬ 
ists/climbers from East and West over the 
ages. The grandest scene, however, unfolds at 
sunrise as the pink sun peeps over the horizon 
and the eminences magically change hues 
from dark-brown to green, to blue, to emer¬ 
ald, to pearl, to deepest purple. 

Really, the awesome splendour of the 
Himalayas present an infinite variety. 

II 

The epochal geological landmark ap¬ 
peared in consequence of a cataclysmic con¬ 
vulsion 100 kms. beneath the earth's surface. 
About 4500 million years ago, as the earth — 
one of the many bits of the sun — cooled, the 
lighter element in the molten interior floated 
to the surface and hardened into an outer 
crust in which appeared seas, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, land, creatures, trees, etc. ages 
later. Last to appear was a pimy wide-brained 
biped. Modem geology says that sections of 


the earth's crust called tectonic plates float on 
a layer of semi-molten material about 100 
kms. beneath us. The earth's actions caused 
displacement of these plates and one such 
movement caused the supreme event which 
forced up the Himalayas like Aphrodite^ out 
of the foam of the sea. (It is not rhetoric, fossils 
of sea-plants and sea-creatures have been dis¬ 
covered on the range when the overlying ice 
got shifted on account of other disturbances.) 
The moment was terrific, a time when 

The stars threw down their spears 

And watered heaven with their tears.' 

Thunders and lightnings played round 
and round, and carried rain for thousands of 
kilometres. Poets have ever found delight to 
imagine the awesome mind-boggling event. 

Consider the following verses in Paradise 
Lost at the point Satan and Abidel confronted: 

... as if in earth 

winds underground or waters 
forcing way 

Sidelong, has pushed a mountain 
from his seat 

Half-sunk with all his pines .... 

Also, 

... heaven and earth 

Rose one of chaos .... 

When God said, 

'Be gathered now ye waters under heaven, 

Into one place, and let dry land appear!' 

Immediately the mountains huge appear. 

Emergent, and their broad bare backs 
upheave 

Into the clouds, their tops ascend the sky. 

(VII; 282) 

Actually it is not Behemoth but a moun¬ 
tain range which is 'biggest bom of earth'. 

P.B. Shelley's supreme work Prometheus 
Unbound resounds with many tunes — pipe, 
flute, cymbal, bass, etc. The mountain is thus 
represented in it— - 


2. The Greek goddess of love. According to He¬ 
siod she sprang from the foam (aphros) of the 
sea. 

3. William Blake, The Tiger. 
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My imperial mountains crowned 
with cloud, snow, and fire. 

My sea-like forests ... 

(Act III, Sc. Ill) 

To the temperamental poet. Lord Byron, 
high mountains were 'a feeling' that 'stirred 
the feeling infinite'; the seer-poet, William 
Wordsworth, 'the mountain and the deep and 
gloomy wood,/Their colours and their forms 
were ... / An appetite ...' {Tintern Abbex/). John 
Ruskin praised the mountains that they were 
'the begirming and end of all natural scenery' 
{Modern Painters, voL 3, pt. iv, ch. 12). The 
Prophet as well as Jesus the Christ went to the 
mountains for meditation and enlightenment 
and won them. In ancient times the glades 
and forests of the Himalayas reverberated 
with chants, here was laid the foundation of 
Hinduism's most cherished and subtle Upan- 
ishads, its forests were lit up by a thousand 
sacrificial fires. 

The Abode of Snow in his immensity, 
grandeur and antiquity is as evocative as po¬ 
etry. 

Ill 

Legends galore have grown round the 
huge range. Somewhat aloof in isolated gran¬ 
deur, on the northern edge, overlooking 
Manas Sarovar's sacred waters, stands Mount 
Kailas believed by orthodox Hindus to be the 
dwelling of Shiva and his consort Parvati 
(Sanskrit: the daughter of the Mountain, 
which is the Himalaya). From a distance, on 
a clear day, the peak really looks a massive 
human head with curly, matted hair falling to 
the shoulders. In order to liberate the souls of 
his forefathers reduced to ashes by the anger 
of Kapila Muni (sage), the prince-ascetic 
Bhagiratha performed tapasi/a (penance and 
prayer through arduous rituals) for years and 
years until goddess Ganga was pleased to 
descend to earth from heaven. If her torrents 
were to hit the earth directly, the earth would 
shatter. So the prince had to do more tapasya 
to please Lord Shiva enough to agree to let 
him receive Ganga on his head. Shiva's mat¬ 


ted hair was such a heap that Ganga could not 
find a way out. Further ardours by Bhagiratha 
induced Shiva to release the waters. After 
more hurdles Ganga was guided to the plains 
of northern India in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion, finally to fall into the Bay of Bengal 
through a score of tributaries. Eleven large 
rivers (Yamuna, Sone, Gomti, Gogra, Gan- 
dak, Kosi and others) join it in its course. 
Bhagiratha, by all accounts, must have been 
an expert engineer who knew the shape and 
contour of this portion of the vast range thor¬ 
oughly. 

Every race creates legends sometimes 
overstepping the limitation of reality, appro¬ 
priate to its heritage and appetites: the oldest 
legends in the continents after/before the in¬ 
vention of agriculture, e.g., the Greek's Gold¬ 
en Fleece; the Roman's story of a she-wolf 
nursing Remus and Romulus; the Teuton's 
Beowa; the Centaur of the Mongols, to cite at 
random. One of the Hindu mythologies says 
that Lord Vishnu saved earth from submerg¬ 
ing in the sea by supporting it in the form of 
a huge tortoise (kurma). Incidentally, there is 
a rock in Karnataka botanical-geological gar¬ 
den — a big piece of smooth and coal-black 
rock (the oldest rock in the world) — looking 
exactly like the back of the amphibian crea¬ 
ture. 

A mountain is a mine of imagination, 
few are there quarrying more than the Hima¬ 
layas. Some early maps of the west showed 
giant elephants supporting earth on their 
back. 

IV 

The latest guess on the appearance of the 
mountain ranges took shape during the past 
35 years; this is called tectonic mechanism. As 
the earth (a bit of the sun) began to cool, 
lighter elements in the semi-molten material 
about 100 kms. beneath our feet floated to the 
surface and hardened. This formed the outer 
crust. This crust consists of about eight large 
plates and more smaller ones, which swim on 
the surface, travelling in various directions on 
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account of the globe's variable/varied move¬ 
ments. When places on which the land masses 
rest collide and the colliding edges go up, heat 
generates, pressure builds up, sediments at 
the bottom of oceans get stirred up. This 
steam and hot lava force their way through 
the crust; volcanoes (e.g., Fuji, Vesuvius, 
Stromboli, Etna) erupt scattering molten lava 
which ruins many kilometres around (see 
Charles Kingley's The Last Days of Pompeii). 
The geologists say that originally there were 
three continents — Asia, Europe and North 
America (as called now). This land was 
spaced out roughly along the equator. About 
400 million years ago the tectonic plates un¬ 
der the land-mass began to separate and the 
three continents came into being. About 200 
million years later they again floated towards 
one another, then edges collided, sometimes 
violently and went up forming the mountain 
chains. The first advance made Africa bump 
against Europe, the consequence of which 
were the Caledonian and Ural ranges. Austra¬ 
lia was the last continent to separate from 
Antarctica. About 120 million years ago, India 
broke off from Africa and swiftly brushed 
against the central Asian high plateau 50 mil¬ 
lion years later. Our grand Himalayas 
emerged in the map of the globe. Such a stag¬ 
gering stroke by Nature was responsible for 
the Abode of Snow. 

However Nature was kind too, or the 
tiny, wide-brained biped called man would 
not be here today. The ice on the peaks of a 
range melted and frothing streams/lakes/la¬ 
goons/rivers were bom, eroded the rock, de¬ 
posited the sediment through ages, created 
and fertilized plains, provided food and drink 
to the creatures on the outer crust. Tagore 
called the twin rivers Jahnavi-Yamuna 'exud¬ 
ing compassion' (jdhnavi-yamund vigalita 
karund) in one of his songs. Another poet of 
Bengal, D.L. Roy, called the rivers 'pearl neck¬ 
laces' on Mother India's breast (bakshe duliche 
muktdr hdr pahca sindhu yamund gahgd). The 
rivers/rivulets bear inland commerce and in¬ 
crease productivity, siphon off flood water; 


the Nile is the heart of Egypt even now, if it 
halted its flow, the country would die of star¬ 
vation. The Irrawaddy is a great Asian high¬ 
way, so are Europe's Rhine, Danube, Volga 
and Po, and China's Yellow River, not to men¬ 
tion many others; each has its source in the 
mountain chains. Along their shore down¬ 
stream, ancient capitals with their wealth of 
temples, churches, mosques and gurud- 
waras, stretch. The Burmese claim that there 
were once four million pagodas in Pagan on 
the Irrawaddy, the Hindus, that hundreds of 
temples at Varanasi on the Ganga were de¬ 
molished by fanatically religious emperors. 
The Taj Mahal stands on the Yamuna; The 
Badrinath and Kedamath temples in the lap 
of the Lower Himalayas close to streams that 
downstream unite in the Ganga, which de¬ 
scends to the plains at Haridwar {Hari — 
Vishnu, dxvar — door). To the Ganga the 
Hindu goes 'as a child to its mother'. By 
Varanasi alone the Ganga takes a right north¬ 
ern course and then again veers to the south¬ 
east. She traverses about 2,500 kms. having 
met the Yamuna at Allahabad and been swol¬ 
len by her, then by the mighty Brahmaputra 
at Goulundo in Bangladesh before merging 
into the stormy Bay of Bengal — an eternal 
symbol of India's age-old culture; around her 
'are intertwined her [India's] racial memories, 
her hopes and fears.' Qawaharlal Nehru in 
Testament.) 

V 

There is a dreamspot nestling in one of 
the folds of the western Himalayas and there 
is, as usual, a legend. The heart of the place is 
Srinagar (City of Splendour) about 1,600 me¬ 
tres above sea-level. The largest and loveliest 
of all valleys in the Himalayas, Ladakh in its 
north-west is full of ancient Buddhist monas¬ 
teries. Originally, this vale was a deep lake 
hemmed in by jagged peaks until, as the leg¬ 
end goes, the sage Kashyapa in the course of 
his wanderings arrived and punched a tunnel 
(now Bannihel Binpil), drained the lake and 
gave it his name — Kashmir. Geographically 
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it is a valley of the Jhelum River — one of the 
five channels of the Indus. Kashmir was for¬ 
merly world-renowned for years for its Shali- 
mar Gardens, shawls, carpets and for the fair¬ 
est women in the sub-continent. Later, it was 
again partly filled up by water spurting from 
melting glacier. Invading armies from the 
north-west surged through passes like Khy- 
ber and Balu to swoop down on India, to kiU 
and pillage, to conquer and bum. But that 
makes a different sad tale; long-ruined tem¬ 
ples dot the valleys of other rivers that tr¬ 
averse North India out of the King of Moun¬ 
tains, and rivalling the Ganga in sacredness 
and length is the Brahmaputra (Son of 
Brahma). Arising from the Manas Sarovar in 
southern Tibet (China), it flows east and then, 
cutting a gorge, bends down to pass by or 
through Arunachal, Meghalaya, Assam, 
Bangladesh to disport into the Bay of Bengal- 
Other mighty streams like Yamuna and 
Meghna swell its turbulent waters. Their wa¬ 
tery filaments too overflow during the mon¬ 
soon and deposit alluvial gold. 

The Yamuna, herself a noble Himalayan 
outpouring, has blue water and at the conflu¬ 
ence with her sister of brown water — the 
Ganga — she does not mingle and lose iden¬ 
tity for quite half a kilometre. This sangam 
(confluence) is one of the holiest places in 
India because it is believed a third river's 
(Saraswati) current mingles with the first two 
underground, unseen. Elaborate bathing ritu¬ 
als are performed at dawn and dusk here. 
Here too takes place the holiest festival of 
Hinduism, the Kumbha Mela (Pitcher Congre¬ 
gation) — one of the four spots where the 
pitcher containing amrita, nectar, which be¬ 
stows immortality was put down by an ex¬ 
hausted carrier. Lord Vishnu, after the 


ocean's churning. 

Through the length and breadth lie scat¬ 
tered other spots, only less lovely than the 
Jammu-Kashmir (political name) Vale. Dehra 
Dun, Mussourie, Shimla, Kathgodam, Mirik, 
Tezpur, Darjeeling are some of such, though 
they do not provide tourist house-boats for a 
pleasure-seeker as the Dal Lake in Kashmir 
does. On many a hill-side the green leaves of 
tea bushes ripple in the breeze and lovely 
women with apple-red cheeks and a child 
slung on the back work among them. 

Enchanted by the scenic beauty and sub¬ 
lime stillness, a sannyasi wrote to a brother- 
in-faith, in July 1890, 'I am longing for a flight 
to the Himalayas'^. The Brahmaputra en¬ 
chanted him.^ Another like Atish and Di- 
parvkar—Buddhist monks who after learning 
and teaching in the then universities of 
Nalanda and Taxila crossed the mighty hump 
mostly on foot to carry their god's message of 
love to Tibet. 

It has taken me nearly 5,500 words to 
capture inadequately, uncouthly, an account 
of the myriad fascinating aspects (as I look at 
this) of the magic mountain that is the Hima¬ 
layas. I wish I could delve into it more; so little 
time is left to one who is in his mid-seventies 
and soon must cross the great barrier of an¬ 
other kind. Then, what? Che sara sara (Italian: 
What will be, will be). 'Nobody can flee his 
destiny' here or hereafter.G 


4. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, vols. 1 to 8,1989; 
vol. 9,1997), vol. 6, p. 243; letter no. XXXIV. 

5. Ibid., vol. 5, pp. 165-6; letter no. CVIII. 


Whenever there has been a great conquering race, bringing the nations of the world 
together, making roads and transit possible, immediately India arose and gave her 
quota of spiritual power to the sum total of the progress of the world. 

—Teachings of Swami Vivekananda, p. 157 



Glimpses of Swamiji's Life in New York 


SWAMI TATHAGATANANDA 

Back in March 1995, the first part of this article—upto the founding of the Vedanta 
Society by Szvamiji in 2894—by the same author appeared in Prabuddha Bharata. This is 
a sequel to it and highlights the tremendous spiritual impact Szoamiji exerted on the 
American mind during his three visits foNezv York. 


Swami Vivekananda never spared him¬ 
self. While imparting a spiritual education of 
universal character 'to create a new order of 
humanity', he called forth people's inherent 
divinity and roused them to an awareness of 
their irmate glory and goodness. The West 
was influenced by Swamiji's sublime and ra¬ 
tional thoughts in its new search for life 
within. 'What is God?' and 'What is the uni¬ 
verse?' — these questions will never be asked 
by people at large. But the average person can 
no longer be indifferent to the vital questions 
— 'What am I?', 'Who am I?' Here Swamiji's 
stirring gospel of the divinity of man, the 
dominant theme of his teaching, urged his 
students to open a new portal of life, a new 
vision of a life of blessedr-^ss. Swamiji gave 
the living bread of life to anguished souls in 
the West. 

His New York classes were over on June 
1,1895. Although they were a financial failure 
and physically exhausting, he was very 
happy to have some good students who 'are 
more valuable than ail the wealth of the 
world'. He left New York on June 4 and en¬ 
joyed a blessed twelve days at Camp Percy, 
which was 'lovely, quiet and very restful'. 
From there he went to Thousand Island Park 
where he stayed from June 18 to August 7. 

From Thousand Island Park Swamiji 
came to New York on August 8th, stayed with 
Miss Mary A. Phillips at 19 West 38th Street 
and conducted classes. Miss Mary was 'a lady 
prominent in circles of women's charitable 


and intellectual work in the metropolis'. In 
Vedanta she found a 'foundational faith' and 
therefore became an active worker and ad¬ 
mirer. She became the first Secretary of the 
New York Vedanta Society which, was 
founded in November of 1894. 

The sculptress Malvina Hoffman was 
then a little girl, and probably met Swamiji 
during his stay there. Swamiji left New York 
for Paris on August 17th, 1895. It may be 
remembered that during the absence of 
Swamiji, 'weekly classes of the Vedanta Soci¬ 
ety had been held either by Swami Kri- 
pananda (Landsberg) or Swami Abhay- 
ananda (Marie Louise)', two of Swamiji's 
American devotees to whom Swamiji gave 
the vows of Sannyasa at Thousand Island 
Park.^ 

At the invitation of Mr. Sturdy and Miss 
Muller, Swamiji went to London from Paris. 
There he sowed the seeds of Vedanta and 
acquired the friendship of Miss Noble and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sevier. 

Swamiji landed in New York on Decem¬ 
ber 6th, 'clad in a red and flowing Hindu 
cloak'. It was a very chilly morning, with the 
temperature six degrees below the freezing 
point. He was received by Swami Kri- 

1. Marie Louise Burke, Swami Vivekananda in the 
West: Nezo Discoveries (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1985), in six volumes, vol. 3, p. 334, 
p. 144. [Hereafter, New Discoveries.] 
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pananda, who accompanied him to his resi¬ 
dence at 228 West 39th Street. This lodging 
house, with its two large parlour rooms, was 
his second home in New York and had been 
rented by Swamiji's friends a few days earlier. 
Kripananda stayed here from April 9 to July 
10, 1895, and held classes here beginning in 
November, on behalf of the Vedanta Society. 
From Sister Devamata's account, it was 'one 
in a long monotonous row of dingy boarding 
houses' which to the Swami himself was 'very 
dirty and miserable'. Both rooms, with no 
private bath or kitchen, were very inconven¬ 
ient. Swamiji and Kripananda had to share 
the community kitchen on the ground floor 
and the bathroom above was also shared by 
all. Cooking was generally done by Swamiji, 
and Kripananda had to wash many pots and 
pans, much to his irritation. 

Swamiji started teaching classes on Mon¬ 
days in the evening. From December 9th 
through 22nd he held classes twice daily on 
four days of the week and a question-and-an- 
swer class on Sundays.^ Kripananda had to 
take a small room on the top floor of the house 
in order to accommodate the 'crowded pre¬ 
liminary classes'. The two parlour rooms 
were used for classes. Initial attendance var¬ 
ied from 70 to 120. But the quality of the 
students was quite impressive, as reported by 
the Neiu York Herald on January 11, 1896: 'A 
well-dressed audience of distinguishing ap¬ 
pearance'. Prominent members of the congre¬ 
gation included Miss Waldo, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leggett, the Goodyears, the Guernseys, Mr. 
Goodwin, Miss Mary Phillips, Miss Ruth El¬ 
lis, Dr. Wight, Emma Thursby and Antoinette 
Sterling, Mary Mapes Dodge, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Ella Wheeler Wilcox with her hus¬ 
band, and Nicholas Tesla. They were all stu¬ 
dents of Swamiji, and in all likelihood at¬ 
tended his classes. Emma Thursby and An- 
toinnette Sterling were famous in the world 
of music. Mar}^ Mapes Dodge, Kate Douglas 


2. Neiu Discoveries, vol. 3, p. 332. 


Wiggin and Ella Wheeler Wilcox were fa¬ 
mous in the literary world. Tesla was the 
famous scientist. 

Swamiji certainly had an influential fol¬ 
lowing. Even many of the clergy attended his 
classes. He received an invitation from John 
P. Fox to speak before the Harvard Graduate 
Philosophical Club, where he lectured twice 
daily for four days in addition to his public 
lectures on Simday afternoon. 

Swamiji's friends felt the necessity for a 
qualified stenographer to take notes of 
Swamiji's lectures and classses. They placed 
a single advertisement in two local newspa¬ 
pers on December 13, 1895. Mr. Goodwin 
responded promptly and was immediately 
hired. After a while the Society decided to 
publish Swamiji's lectures. These were typed 
by Goodwin, edited by Miss Waldo and fi¬ 
nally checked by Swamiji. The Ideal of Uni¬ 
versal Religion', the first pamphlet published 
in January 1896 [Nezv Discoveries, vol. 3, 
p. 392], marked the beginning of the books on 
Vedanta philosophy. Gradually, the four Yo¬ 
gas — Karma, Bhakti, Raja and Jnana — were 
published under the auspices of the Vedanta 
Society, [with Karma-Yoga and the 'Real and 
the Apparent Man' being presented to the 
public] on February 23, 1896.^ The second 
edition of 'Karma-Yoga' was brought out by 
The Vedanta Society of New York in 1901. In 
1902 'Jnana-Yoga' (Part I) was published by 
the Society. This was the first western edition 
of 'Jnana Yoga'. 

From the very beginning, Goodwin 
worked day and night over the lectures, tak¬ 
ing them down stenographically and then 
typewriting them all in the same day. Like 
Goodwin, Miss Waldo proved herself to be a 
real servant of God (Haridasi). A few days 
after classes had started, Swamiji said to Miss 
Waldo, 'The food here seems so imclean. 


3. New Discoveries, vol. 3, p. 527. 
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would it be possible for you to cook for me?' 
She was delighted. Immediately, she ap¬ 
proached the landlady and obtained permis¬ 
sion to use the kitchen. '[She] moved about 
doing everything.... Her service was continu¬ 
ous and untiring. She cooked, edited, cleaned 
and took dictation, taught andmanaged, read 
proofs and saw visitors.... She lived at the far 
end of Brooklyn. The only means of transpor¬ 
tation was a jogging horse-car and it required 
two hours to reach Swamiji's lodging at 39th 
Street.... The daily journey would have been 
an arduous one. Undaunted, every morning 
found her on her way at eight o'clock or ear¬ 
lier; and at nine or ten at night, she was on her 
way home again.... When there came a free 
day, the journey was reversed. It was Swamiji 
who took the jogging horse-car, travelled the 
two hours and cooked the meals. He found 
genuine rest and relaxation in the freedom 
and quiet of Miss Waldo's simple home. The 
kitchen was on the top floor of the house, in 
front of it the dining-room full of sunshine 
and potted plants. As the Swami invented 
new dishes or tried experiments with West¬ 
ern provisions, he ran back and forth from one 
room to the other like a child at play."^ 

On February 13, shortly before the end 
of the season, Swamiji gave the vows of 
Sannyasa to Dr. Street, who is known to us as 
Swami Yogananda. On February 20, Swamiji 
gave the vows of Brahmacharya to Miss 
Waldo, Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Van Haagen. 

Apart from conducting classes at the So¬ 
ciety, Swamiji also gave many public lectures 
in Hardman Hall, Mott Memorial Hall, Unity 
Hall in Hartford, Connecticut, the Metaphysi¬ 
cal Society in Brooklyn, the People's Church 
in New York, Madison Square Garden — 
with a seating capacity of fifteen hundred. 


4. Reminiscences of Swami Vivekananda 
(Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, 2nd Edition, 
1964), Reminiscences by Sister Devamata, 
pp. 136-7. 


and the Ethical Society of Brooklyn. Swamis 
Abhayananda and Kripananda were also 
holding classes to assist Swamiji in spreading 
the message of Vedanta. Swamiji, in his letter 
to Mr. Sturdy on December 16, 1895, wrote. 
The last month my lectures were in a small 
hall holding about 600. But 900 will come as 
a rule, 300 standing and about 300 going off, 
not finding room.'^ 

Out of these classes and lectures, several 
books on Vedanta were published, first in 
pamphlet form and later in book form. 'Raja- 
Yoga' was published in England in July 1896: 
Miss Waldo worked very hard to set the 
manuscript of Raja-Yoga in time for publica¬ 
tion. Mr. Sturdy, another admirer of Swamiji 
in London, borrowed the manuscript and 
published it in London, with a good motive. 
Of course, this created lots of confusion and 
hard feelings among the members of The Ve¬ 
danta Society of New York. The American 
edition was later published by adding the 
glossary and other matters. 

There was a distinct lack of cooperation 
and understanding among the friends of 
Swamiji, who were spread out in three places: 
New York, Boston and London. 'The existing 
orgaruzation — the Vedanta Society of which 
Miss Mary Phillips was secretary, Mr. Walter 
Goodyear, treasurer, and Miss Waldo, unti¬ 
tled but ever present worker — was not, in 
fact, a particularly strong and cohesive group 
such as could support and promote the young 
Vedanta movement. There were no head¬ 
quarters, no one to take full charge, and little 
cooperation.'^ 

Swamiji did not want to entangle himself 
in 'horrid money affairs'. He had 'no aptitude 
for organization'. The existing Society had 


5. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), vol. 8, 
p. 364. [Hereafter, C.W.] 

6. New Discoveries, vol. 4, p. 316. 
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been 'nebulous and largely ineffectual'. It had 
sympathisers but not formal membership, 
Swamiji did not like the business mentality in 
a spiritual organization for 'in the long run it 
does harm and sets a bad example'. 

In a previous season, before December 
1895, Swamiji had delivered paid public lec¬ 
tures to support his classes in the Society, In 
December 1895, Swamiji took the initiative to 
set up an Executive Committee within the 
Vedanta Society which would take up the 
secular and business side of the Society. This 
newly created Committee gave Swamiji great 
relief as he wanted "'to step entirely out of the 
money question" — in both public lectures 
and private classes'. Later, it was considered 
expedient to create a new committee, the 
'Publication Committee of The Vedanta Soci¬ 
ety,' which would take over all the publishing 
activities of the Executive Committee. The 
new Committee was headed by Mrs. Bull, 
who was, in Swamiji's words, 'the principal 
backer,' (together with Mr. Leggett). Hence- 
fore, the Vedanta Society took on, officially or 
unofficially, the role of the publisher. On Feb¬ 
ruary 23, Swamiji's first book Karma Yoga was 
presented to the public. The pamphlet 'The 
Real and the Apparent Man', which came out 
on the same day, presented a photograph of 
Swamiji on its cover; the typefaces on the 
cover and title page were better chosen 
than—or, at least, different from—those of the 
earlier pamphlets, and their arrangement was 
more arresting. Both these publications had a 
line which indicated that these were publish¬ 
ed under the auspices of the Vedanta Society. 
As far as can be inferred, it was during the 

4 

week Karma Yoga went to press that the Pub¬ 
lication Committee was set up to handle it 
and to take into its care the publication of 
Swamiji's pamphlets and future books com¬ 
posed of his New York lectures and classes. 
As far as can be determined. Miss Waldo was 
officially placed in charge of the editorial 
work, Mr. Goodwin of the printing, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Goodyear of the distribution and 


accounting. (New Discoveries^ vol. 3, pp. 327- 

8 .) 

In keeping with the age-old tradition of 
India where Sannyasins give freely for spiri¬ 
tual discourses, Swamiji wanted to follow the 
same principle for the Vedanta Movement in 
the West, to maintain the purity of its charac¬ 
ter, 'Thus Swamiji's decision to set a prece¬ 
dent of free public lectures had a twofold 
purpose: it would release his successors from 
the burden of earning money and it would 
compel the Western societies to stand finan- 
ciailly on their own feet.'^ 

The financial condition of the Society, 
obviously, was not good. Friends of the Soci¬ 
ety, though not rich, spent money for its ex¬ 
penses. 'There is no doubt that Swamiji lived 
with utmost frugality, working constantly, 
giving the best of his life to his Mission in the 
West.' The Society, which was working be¬ 
hind the scenes, confining itself to the busi¬ 
ness aspect — renting the hall, printing the 
pamphlets and making of plans, etc., 'came 
into being only as Swamiji left New York — 
much as stars seem to come into being only as 
the sun leaves the sky.'® After remaining 'a 
loosely-woven organization' for some time, it 
emerged as an effective body, becoming a 
vehicle for the 'study and propagation of 
Vedantic literature'. Prior to Swamiji's depar¬ 
ture from New York, he wrote to Mrs. Bull on 
Tuesday, April 14, 'confirming his appoint¬ 
ment of Mrs. Bull as caretaker of his work'.^ 
The mandate given by Swamiji: 'I leave every¬ 
thing to your care,' enabled Mrs. Bull to make 
correspondences with the friends of Swamiji 
in New York — Miss Phillips, Miss Waldo, 
Mr. Leggett, and Miss MacLeod — for making 
the Society more effective and stable. In one 
correspondence with Miss Waldo, Mrs. Bull 
wrote, 'I trust the time may come when the 

7. New Discoveries, vol. 3, p. 387. 

8. New Discoveries, vol. 3, p. 528. 

9. Netv Discoveries, vol. 4, p. 134. 
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good service and the personal devotion felt 
for the Swami Vivekananda may find a com¬ 
mon unity of expression in steadfast loyalty 
to him and consideration each for the other/^® 

During the last three months of 1896, 
Miss Waldo rendered commendable services 
for Swamiji's work in her own way which 
was, perhaps, more pleasing to Swamiji than 
the reorganization along the lines of Mrs. Bull. 
Swamiji wrote to Mrs. Bull on November 13, 
'New York has settled down to work.'^^ 

It may be remembered that Swamiji 
wrote a very beautiful letter to Miss Waldo on 
October 8, 1896, from Wimbledon. Swamiji 
urged Miss Waldo earnestly to commence 
taking classes (CW., vol. 6, p. 376), as 'he 
considers her his ablest and best-prepared 
student in this country. 


mgs 


This is the end of his first visit to America 
where he spent less than two and a half years. 
About Swamiji's strenuous December days^^ 
we get this report from Kripananda — 'The 
Swami works very hard, ... lecturing twice a 
day, and then spending the rest of the time in 
hard study over the Sanskrit books, ... not 
allowing himself half an hour a day going 
outdoors. He eats very little — vegetable 
food.' Certainly anyone else would have 
made himself sick.... Swamiji wrote on this 
same day to his Madras disciple, 'Sometimes 
I have to deliver two or three lectures a day 

— and thus I make my way against all odds 

— hard work; any weaker man would die.' 
Nor, as he was to write to Mrs. Bull on Febru¬ 
ary 6, 1896, had he 'slept even one night 
soundly in New York.' 


Swami Saradananda came to the Ve¬ 
danta Society in January 1897. 

Swamiji, accompanied by Mr. Goodwin, 
reached Detroit on the 3rd of March. This was 
his third visit. He stayed there for two weeks 
and gave classes. From Detroit he came to 
Boston, where he gave four lectures before a 
very large audience of between four and five 
hundred people. On March 25th, Swamiji 
spoke before the Harvard Graduate Philo¬ 
sophical Club, and this is considered 'one of 
the most remarkable incidents of his whole 
American career'. 

Swamiji returned to New York on April 
11, after visiting Chicago and left New York 
for his second visit to England on April 15, 
1896. From his last known residence at 6 West 
43rd Street he wrote a short letter of farewell 
to his dear Hale sisters conveying his 'ever¬ 
lasting memory of love, gratitude and bless- 


10. Neil) Discoveries, vol. 4, p. 341. 

11. New Discoveries, vol. 4, p. 341. 

12. New Discoveries, vol. 4, p. 339. 


'It is not possible to estimate the amount 
of energy Swamiji expended during this sea¬ 
son, for one cannot judge his work by ordi¬ 
nary standards. Yet even by those standards, 
even in terms of physical and intellectual en¬ 
ergy, his output was prodigious. At a conser¬ 
vative estimate, he held throughout this sea¬ 
son (from December 9 through February 25) 
seventy classes (including those at Miss Cor¬ 
bin's) and delivered ten public lectures. And 
this in addition to interviews, initiations, ex¬ 
tensive correspondence, the writing of arti¬ 
cles, the translating of scriptures, the editing 
of lectures for publication, and the organizing 
of his work into some sort of shape that would 
contain and perpetuate his message. He had 
given of himself to the point of exhaustion 
during those three months — and there re¬ 
mained far more to do.'^^ 'He [Swamiji] came, 
a stranger, unheralded, but, by the force of his 
magnetic eloquence and the purity of his per¬ 
sonal character, he commanded the attention 
and interest of thousands and attracted their 


13. New Discoveries, vol. 3, p. 375. 

14. New Discoveries, vol. 3, p. 538. 
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minds to the study of a subject almost entirely 
unknown to them.' Thus writes Mary A. Phil¬ 
lips, Secretary of the Vedanta Society, to 'Our 
Indian Brethren' [Life of Swaini Vivekananda, 
vol. 2, p. 211], Through his books the liberal- 
minded thinking people will be inspired, no 
doubt. 

Swamiji again came to America on Au¬ 
gust 28, 1899, and went straight to Ridgely 
Manor where he spent his longest vacation in 
America, one of ten weeks, from August 28 
until November 7. It may be remembered that 
Swamiji visited that manor twice in 1895: one 
short visit in April 1895 and one during the 
Christmas season. 

He came to the Vedanta Society, which 
acquired a new home at 146 East 55th Street, 
between Lexington and Third Avenues, on 
November 7 and stayed there less than two 
weeks. A reception was given to Swamiji on 
November 10th, which was attended by 
many students and former friends of the 
Swami. Though public, the reception was for¬ 
mal. Swamiji refrained from giving any pub¬ 
lic lectures but he was always found to attend 
the classes and meetings of the Society and he 
also gave short talks there and replied to the 
questions put to him. Here we give the remi¬ 
niscences of Swami Atulananda who saw 
Swamiji at the reception for the first time: 

Let me record only one of my impressions 
of the evening. I do so because it came to 
me with such great force. Swamiji was so 
simple in his behaviour — so like one of 
the crowd — that he did not impress me 
too much when I first saw him. There was 
nothing about his ways that would mark 
him as the lion of New York society, as so 
often he had been. Simple in dress and 
behaviour, he was just like one of us. He 
did not put himself aside on a pedestal as 
is so often the case with lionized person¬ 
ages. He walked about the room, sat on the 
floor, laughed, joked, chatted — nothing 
formal. Of course, I had noticed his mag¬ 


nificent, brilliant eyes, his beautiful fea¬ 
tures and majestic bearing, for these were 
parts of him that no circumstances could 
hide. But when I saw him for a few min¬ 
utes, standing on a platform surrounded 
by others, it flashed to my mind: 'What a 
giant, what strength, what manliness, 
what a personality! Everyone near him 
looks so insignificant in comparison.' It 
came to me almost as a shock and seemed 
to startle me. What was it that gave 
Swamiji this distinction? Was it his height? 
No, there were gentlemen there taller than 
he was. Was it his build? No, there were 
near him some very fine specimens of 
American manhood. It seemed to be more 
in the expression of the face than anything 
else. Was it his purity? What was it? I 
could not analyse it. I remembered what 
had been said of Lord Buddha — 'A lion 
amongst men.' I felt that Swamiji had un¬ 
limited power, that he could move heaven 
and earth if he willed it. This was m]^ 
strongest and lasting impression of him.^" 

Another sweet memory of Swami Atula¬ 
nanda recalls the time when he went to the 
Society, holding a large portrait of Jesus in his 
hand: 

The Swami asked me what I had there. I 
told him that it was a picture of Christ 
talking to the rich young man. 'Oh, let me 
see it,' he said eagerly. I handed him the 
picture. And never shall I forget the ten¬ 
derness in his look when he held the pic¬ 
ture and looked at it. At last he returned it 
to me, with the simple words: 'How great 
was Jesus!' And I could not help thinking 
that there was something in common be¬ 
tween these two souls. 

Swamiji came to New York from Chi- 


15. Swami Atulananda, With the Sioamis in Amer¬ 
ica and India (Mayavati: Advaita Ashrama, 
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cago on June 7, 1900. During a reception on 
June 10th, he said joyfully, 'I have knocked at 
the door of New York three times. It never 
opened. Now I am very happy to see that the 
Society has a house of its own.' Swamiji ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction at being able to live in 
the Vedanta Society's own house at 102 East 
58th Street, just off Park Avenue. Actually, it 
was a rented house in a good n^ghbourhood. 
There was only one bed in the Vedanta Soci¬ 
ety and that was given to Swamiji. Swamis 
Turiyananda and Abhedananda slept on the 
floor. Nivedita was also staying in New York 
at that time and attended most of Swamiji's 
classes. She also spoke at the Society. In June, 
Swamiji gave three Sunday lectures and four 
classes on the Gita on Saturdays. His last class 
at the Society was on July 1,1900. On July 3rd, 
Swamiji and Swami Turiyananda left New 
York, Swamiji for Detroit, and the latter for 
California, for his new assignment. Swamiji 
returned to New York on July 10th. From that 
time till July 26th — the day he sailed for Paris 
— Swamiji lived at the Vedanta Society. Mrs. 
Crane, the caretaker of things, Ellen Waldo 
and Sister Christine were also with Swamiji at 
the Vedanta Society. 

We would like to inform our readers of 
some activities of Swamiji. In June, Swami 
Vivekananda spoke at the Vedanta Society in 
his usual way, which drew his audience — 
though small in number — like a powerful 
magnet. 

Swamiji definitely was aware of the im¬ 
pact of his lectures and classes, which went 
into 'depths theretofore unguessed'. Some 
twenty years later, Swami Turiyananda, who 
was present at that time at the Society, said to 
a group of devotees at Benares: 'Swamiji used 
to tell us, "Do you think I only lecture? I know 
I give them something solid, and they know 
they receive something solid." In New York 
Swamiji was lecturiiig to a class,' Swami Turi¬ 
yananda continued. 'Oh, the tremendous ef¬ 
fect of it! K. [Swami Abhedananda] said that 


while listening to the lecture, he felt as if some 
force was drawing the Kundalini up, as at the 
time of meditation. After the lecture was fin¬ 
ished (it took an hour), K. announced that he 
would hold a question class. Most of the audi¬ 
ence had gone after Swamiji's lecture. 
Swamiji rebuked — saying, "A question class 
after this! Do you want to spoil the effect of 
my lecture?" Just see! Oh, what a Power Sri 
Ramakrishna left for the world in Swamiji! 
Hasn't he changed the very thought-current 
of the world?'^^ 

One Sunday morning in June 1900, Mrs. 
Lillian Montgomery was in Swamiji's audi¬ 
ence. She was highly impressed and conse¬ 
quently attended every lecture and class that 
Swamiji gave during that brief period — a 
period of her life that changed her world. 
Swamiji's vast and penetrating capacity of 
power and meditation were to leave such an 
indelible impression that she was able to 
write vividly of Swamiji when, more than 
fifty years later in 1954, that request was made 
of her by Swami Pavitrananda, who was then 
the head of the New York Vedanta Society. 
She again spoke thrillingly of Swamiji in 1955 
to the Society's members, in a talk that was 
taped. 

These intimate, unpublicized talks of 
Swamiji in that sweltering June heat were 
attended mostly by dose devotees. About 
thirty people came to the Saturday morning 
class and at the Sunday morning lectures, the 
attendance almost always exceeded one hun¬ 
dred. From Swami Abhedananda's diary we 
have a glimpse of a few simple activities of 
Swamiji that June; on a rainy June 14th after¬ 
noon, Swamiji and Swami Turiyananda and 
Dr. Kate Stanton visited Coney Island; on 
June 19th, Swamiji and Swami Abhedananda 
rode the Third Avenue El to the Bronx Zoo. 

Replying to the remark that it was pain- 
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ful that more were not taking advantage of 
Swamiji's sublime teachings, Swamiji said to 
Henry Van Haagen, 'I could have thousands 
more at my lectures if I wanted them. It is the 
sincere student who will help to make this 
work a success and not merely the large audi¬ 
ences. If I succeed in my whole life to help one 
man to reach freedom, I shall feel that my 
labours have not been in vain, but quite suc¬ 
cessful.'^® 

One July morning at breakfast table, 
Swamiji designed the emblem which was to 
become the seal of the Ramakrishna Order. 
We quote from Sister Devamata's memoirs 
indicating the circumstances under which it 
was designed. 

The design which has become the symbol 
of the Ramakrishna Mission everywhere 
came into being in the same casual way as 
did the 'Song of the Sannyasin'. It took 
shape in 1900 during Swami Vivek- 
ananda's later visit to America. At that 
time, The Vedanta Society of New York 
was definitely established and occupied a 
modest house in 58th Street. Mrs. Crane, 
the housekeeper, told me that the Swami 
was sitting at the breakfast table one 
morning when the printer arrived. He said 
he was making a circular for the Society 
and wished to have an emblem to go on it, 
could the Swami suggest something? 
Swamiji took the envelope from a letter he 
had just received, tore it open and on the 
clean inner surface drew the waves, the 
swan, the lotus, and the sun circled by a 
serpent — the four Yogas wrapped about 
by eternity, it seemed. He threw the bit of 
paper with the design on it across the table 
and said, 'Draw it to scale.' Henry Van 
Haagen, the printer, was an able draughts¬ 
man as well as printer. He converted the 
rough sketch into a finished drawing.^^ 

It may be remembered that he had taken the 


18. Nczu Discoveries, vol. 6, pp. 307-08. 
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vows of Brahmacharya from Swamiji earlier. 

We like to quote Swamiji, who inter¬ 
preted the design to Miss MacLeod: 

'The Sun = Knowledge,' Swamiji ex¬ 
plained to Miss MacLeod, shortly after 
creating the design. 'The stormy water = 
Work. The lotus = Love. The serpent = 
Yoga. The swan = the Self. The Motto = 
May the Swan (the Supreme Self) send us 
that. It is the mind-lake. 


The significance of the design explained by 
Swamiji at Belur Math in 1901 to Ranada P. 
Dasgupta, an artist, is given below: 


The wavy waters in the picture are sym¬ 
bolic of Karma; the lotus, of Bhakti; and 
the rising-sun, of Jnana, The encircling ser¬ 
pent is indicative of Yoga and the awak¬ 
ened Kundalini Shakti, while the sun in 
the picture stands for the Paramatman 
(Supreme Self). Therefore the idea of the 
picture is that by the union of Karma, 
Jnana, Bhakti, and Yoga, the vision of the 
Paramatman is obtained. 


Conclusion 

In his two trips, Swamiji spent nearly 
thirty-nine months in America. During this 
period, he sowed the seeds of his immortal 
message in a much deeper sense which 
worked silently in creating a new current of 
thought in the mind of the nation. Swamiji 
opened up a new horizon of expanding life 
and religious consciousness, and talked about 
enlarging and deepening our world vision. 
'The "spiritual jolt" which Swami Vivek- 
ananda gave to the West early in this century,' 
to quote M.L. Burke, 'is now proving its im¬ 
pact.' n 
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Pilgrimage to Mount Kailas and Manasarovar 


SWAMI ATMESHANANDA 

In the early days of the Advaita Ashrama at Mayavati, monks going on a pilgrimage to 
Kedar, Badri, Amarnath, Kailas or Manasarovar used to pass through Mayavati and spend 
afeto days at the Ashrama s rest-house. The tradition continues even to this day. However, 
alternative routes have come to the fore, offering easier and quicker modes of travel. In this 
article, Swami Atmeshananda, a monkofthe Ramakrishna Order now working in its branch 
in Singapore, gives a captivating account of his recent pilgrimage to Mount Kailas and 
Manasarovar. Mixed ivith devotion in profusion and punctuated with mythical legends, 
this narrative, picturing vividly the natural setting, does kindle in the mind of the reader a 
desire to visit what the author calls paradise on earth. 


In India we find the oldest continually 
operative pilgrimage tradition in the entire 
world. Going on a pilgrimage is so deeply 
embedded in the cultural psyche of Indians, 
and the number of pilgrimage sites so numer¬ 
ous, that the entire subcontinent may actually 
be regarded as one grand and continuous 
sacred space. Our earliest information on the 
concept of sacred space comes from the Rig 
Veda and the Atharva Veda. While pilgrimage 
is not specifically discussed in these texts, 
mountain valleys and the confluence of rivers 
are spoken of with reverence, and the merit of 
travel to such places with a devout heart is 
mentioned. Following the Vedic period, the 
practice of pilgrimage seems to have become 
quite common, as is evident from sections of 
the great epic, the Mahabharata (SOObc), which 
mentions more than 300 sacred sites spanning 
the entire continent. 

Hindus call the sacred places to which 
they travel, tirthas, and the going on a pilgrim¬ 
age, tirtha-yatra. The Vedic word tirtha means 
a river, a ford, steps leading to a river, or a 
place of pilgrimage. In Vedic times, the word 
may have concerned only those sacred places 
associated with water, but by the time of the 
Mahabharata, tirtha had come to denote any 
holy place, be it a lake, a mountain, a forest, 
or a cave. Tirthas are more than physical loca¬ 
tions, however. Devout Hindus believe them 


to be spiritual fords, the meeting place of 
heaven and earth, the locations where one 
crosses over the river of samsara (the endless 
. cycle of birth, death and rebirth) to reach the 
distant shore of liberation. Writing in Banaras: 
City of Light, Diana Eck speaks of tirthas as 
being primarily associated with the great acts 
and appearances of the gods and heroes of 
Indian myth and legend. As a threshold be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, a tirtha is not only a 
place for the upward crossings of people's 
prayers and rites, it is also a place for the 
downward crossings of gods. These divine 
descents are the well-known avataras (Incar¬ 
nations) of the Hindu tradition. Indeed, the 
words tirtha and avatara come from related 
verbal roots. One might say that the avataras 
descend, opening the doors of the tirthas so 
that men and women may ascend via their 
rites and prayers. 

The primary intention of a pilgrim's visit 
to a pilgrimage site is to receive the darshan of 
the deity in the temple's inner sanctum or 
open-air shriiie. The word darshan, difficult to 
translate into English, generally means the 
pilgrim's having a sight and/or experience of 
the deity. Hindus believe that the deity is 
actually manifest in the image, statue or icon 
in the temple. To receive the darshan of the 
deity is to have a spiritual communion with 
it. The image of the deity may either be an 
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iconic, or representational, image that bears 
some resemblance to its mythic subject, or an 
iconic form that merely symbolizes the deity. 

A pilgrimage to the holy Mount Kailas is 
considered by a Hindu to be the ultimate of 
all pilgrimages. There are mountains and 
mountains, but Mount Kailas is a mountain 
with a distinction: the majestic character and 
the aura surrounding it differentiates it from 
other mountains. It has been a pilgrimage site 
for more than 2500 years. During-this time, 
the Hindus, Jains, Buddhists, and the follow¬ 
ers of the Bonpo (or Bon) faith have each 
sanctified this now remote and desolate cor¬ 
ner of the Tibetan plateau withiii their own 
traditions, while sharing the belief in the 
spiritual value of pilgrimage to this unique 
region. Political events prevented access for 
Indian pilgrims during the 1962-1981 period. 
Under a pact with the Chinese government,. 
Indian pilgrims are allowed to go in batches 
now. From 1993, pilgrims are also allowed to 
go from Nepal. The route from the Indian side 
is long and necessitates travelling by foot for 
a number of days. Whereas, from the Nepal 
side, time-strapped pilgrims can make the 
pilgrimage by motor vehicles. 

In late February of 1998, myself and a 
medical practitioner from Singapore decided 
to undertake the pilgrimage. While the latter 
had been thinking about the pilgrimage for 
long, my inspiration was sudden — an irre¬ 
sistible urge came over me to undertake the 
pilgrimage. Two of my brother monks from 
Belur Math, our Headquarters, also con¬ 
sented to join. Contacts were made at Kath¬ 
mandu and we procured the necessary infor¬ 
mation. Since special visa had to be procured 
from Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, we were re¬ 
quired to send copies of our passports three 
weeks prior to the date of our arrival in Kath¬ 
mandu, which we did. The Dharma Yatra 
Mahasangh, Nepal, a religious body, had de¬ 
cided to organize the pilgrimage for inter¬ 
ested persons. Swami Chinmayanandaji, 
who had been sent to Kathmandu to start a 
centre there, was very helpful in making all 


necessary arrangements. 

On 31 May, we reached Kathmandu. 
Our tour organizers had arranged for a half¬ 
day pilgrimage to the various religious sites 
in Kathmandu. We visited the famous temple 
of Lord Pasupatinath and prayed for the suc¬ 
cessful and fruitful pilgrimage to Kailas. 
Pasupatinath is said to be one of the famous 
Jyotirlingas or Tlluminative' lingams. Situ¬ 
ated five kilometres east of Kathmandu on the 
banks of the sacred Bagmati river, the temple 
of Lord Shiva Pasupatinath {Pastt in Sanskrit 
means animal; it also means the senses. The 
Lord over the senses, which have animal pro¬ 
pensities, is Shiva.) with its two-tiered golden 
roof and silver doors, is famous for its superb 
architecture. It is a centre of annual pilgrim¬ 
age on the day of Maha Shivaratri. The four¬ 
faced Shiva-Iingam attracts devotees from all 
parts of the world. Entrance to the main tem¬ 
ple is permitted to Hindus only, yet visitors 
can clearly see the temple and some of the 
activities performed on the temple premises 
from the eastern bank of the Bagmati river. 
We also prayed at the Guhyeswari temple, 
one of the Shakti-peethas for Sati, a form of 
the Divine Mother. Devout prayers were of¬ 
fered at Boudhnath, a stupa constructed by 
the Buddhists, and the famous Swayambhu- 
nath stupa. Historical records found on a 
stone inscription give evidence that the latter 
stupa was already an important Buddhist pil¬ 
grimage destination by the 5th century AD. A 
collection of legends about the site, the 15th 
century Swayambhu Purana, tells of a mi¬ 
raculous lotus planted by a past Buddha, 
which blossomed from the lake that once cov¬ 
ered Kathmandu valley. The lotus mysteri¬ 
ously radiated a brilliant light, and the name 
of the place came to be Swayambhu, meaning 
'Self-Created' or 'Self-Existent'. Saints, sages 
and divinities travelled to the lake to venerate 
this miraculous light for its power in granting 
enlightenment. During this time, the Bod- 
hisatva Manjushri was meditating at the sa¬ 
cred mountain of Wo Tai Shan in China when 
he had a vision of the dazzling Swayambhu 
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light. Manjushri flew across the mountains of 
China and Tibet upon his blue lion to worship 
the lotus. Deeply impressed by the power of 
the radiant light, Manjushri felt that if the 
water were drained out of the lake, Swayam- 
bhu would become more easily accessible to 
human pilgrims. With a great sword Man¬ 
jushri cut a gorge in the mountains surround¬ 
ing the lake. The water draining away, left the 
valley of present-day Kathmandu. The lotus 
then transformed into a hill and the light be¬ 
came the Swayambhunath Stupa. 

A visit to Dakshina Kali, a famous place 
of pilgrimage to the locals a few kilometres 
away from Kathmandu, was indeed reward¬ 
ing. The local people consider the emblem of 
Kali there as self-created and pray to this 
'awakened' deity with sacrificial offerings. 

On 1 June evening, we were briefed 
about our pilgrimage to Kailas and Mana¬ 
sarovar (actually Manasa-sarovar). The tour 
organizers did not hesitate to tell us that 
though the pilgrimage will be spiritually ele¬ 
vating, we should be prepared to face physi¬ 
cal hardships smce the terrain is inhospitable 
and sometimes the vagary of the elements 
could dampen our spirits. The tour organiz¬ 
ers assured us that, as a precautionary meas¬ 
ure for emergencies, they would be sending a 
GAMOW bag—which is a portable hyperbaric 
chamber that looks like an inflatable extra- 
large sleeping bag—with us. The effective al¬ 
titude inside the inflated GAMOW bag is about 
1524 metres lower than the altitude one is at; 
it is effective in relieving altitude sickness. 
However, we, a group of fourteen which con¬ 
sisted of three monks and eleven lay devo¬ 
tees, laid our hopes on Lord Shiva's grace and 
decided to undertake the pilgrimage. The old¬ 
est in our group was 74 years old, followed by 
his wife, 72 years. On 2 June, a farewell meet¬ 
ing was held at the hotel where we stayed. 
Since ours was the first batch organized by the 
said Yatra Mahasangh, the Rajguru (religious 
instructor to the King of Nepal), Dr. Swami 
Prapannacharya (a renowned monk of Ne¬ 
pal), the Secretary to the Ministry of Tourism, 


Nepal, and other dignitaries had been invited 
to convey their good wishes for a safe and 
successful journey. 

We left Kathmandu on 3 June morning 
for Kodari, the town bordering Nepal and 
Tibet. The journey through Nepal country¬ 
side amidst mountams was charming and we 
reached Kodari after travelling the distance of 
122 kms. in four hours. We crossed the 
Friendship Bridge and entered Chinese terri¬ 
tory. Another 8 kms. took us to the first town 
on the Chinese side of the border known as 
Zhangmu, where we went through the China 
Customs and Immigration. Tibetan time is 
2 hours and 30 minutes ahead of that of India. 
At Zhangmu, our guide from Lhasa, with 
four Land Cruisers and a truck, was waiting 
for us. The vehicles were quite comfortable 
and we took our seats — four in each vehicle. 
Soon we were on our way to our destination 
for the day, Nyalam (Valley of Happiness). 
The town of Nyalam, situated 35 kms. from 
Zhangmu, is located at an altitude of 3800 
metres above sea-level. The climb to this 
higher altitude was sudden and we felt the 
lack of oxygen as well as the chilly weather 
bothersome. Reaching Nyalam, we stayed at 
a reasonably comfortable guest house. More¬ 
over, we were given a day at Nyalam for 
acclimatization. Six sJierpas from Kathmandu, 
who were accompanying us, did all the cook¬ 
ing, pitching of tents, supplying drinking 
water, and carryiiig our luggage and other 
chores. Hardworking and patient, these slier- 
pas also proved to be kind and very helpful to 
pilgrims. 

The Nyalam valley is a beautiful place 
and our love towards the mountains blos¬ 
somed here. We were interested in exploring 
the small town but desisted from doing so 
because we noticed the ever-watchful eyes of 
the officials from the Chinese Border Army. 
From books about the region we had learnt 
about the cave where Saint Milarepa had 
lived for some time. It was 7 kms. from Ny¬ 
alam and we left for the place. Surrounding 
the cave, a monastery had been built, and we 
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spent a few silent moments inside the cave, 
meditating. The place was surcharged with 
spiritual vibrations which could be tangibly 
felt. Jetsun Milarepa is Tibet's best-known 
yogi-sage as well as her most beloved bard. 
His The Hundred Thousand Songs of Mi¬ 
larepa' extemporaneously sung nine hun¬ 
dred years ago to disciples and followers in 
the snowy Himalayan wilderness, has been 
translated into many languages. Milarepa's 
skin displayed a greenish hue, because he 
subsisted for many years on wild nettle soup. 

Milarepa is famous for having attained 
perfect awakened Buddhahood in a single 
lifetime through decades of solitary medita¬ 
tions in mountain caves, dressed only in 
white cotton robes. His example as a spiritual 
practitioner has been the inspiration for 
countless generations of lamas, from the 11th 
century until today. 

Milarepa'sgnrw was Marpa the Transla¬ 
tor, who spent seventeen years studying and 
meditating in India and brought the Maha- 
mudra (Great Symbol) teachings to Tibet Be¬ 
fore Buddhism was introduced into Tibet, the 
extant religion in the region was known as 
Bon or Bonpo, a religion which believed in the 
acquisition of miraculous powers. Milarepa 
studied and mastered the disciplines of the 
said religion, and acquired extraordinary 
powers. He then used those powers to defeat 
the advocates of the religion and won them 
over to Buddhism. 

On the third day of our pilgrimage we 
left for Saga, situated 230 kms. from Nyalam. 
For the first 100 kms. we travelled along 
paved roads which lead to Lhasa. But after the 
100 kms., our vehicle had to pass through 
difficult terrain. We had to negotiate steep 
climbs, rivulets and sand dunes on the way. 
However, the sight of the grand mountain 
ranges of Shisha Pangma, Ganesh Parvat, Ju¬ 
gal Himal and Peiku Lake on the way re¬ 
moved the monotony of the journey. The 
sight of the Peiku Lake, located at an altitude 
of 4600 metres was indeed rewarding. Kidney 
shaped, the turquoise coloured lake is also 


referred to as the Rudra Lake. A few kilo¬ 
metres away from this, we came across the 
Vishnu Lake, the waters of which were bluish 
in colour. After about 10 hours of driving, we 
saw the town called Saga at a distance. In 
order to reach there, we had to cross the 
Tsangpo river (Brahmaputra) by ferry. Here 
they still use the manual method of dragging 
the ferry by pulleys located on either bank of 
the river. It was a slow process but soon we, 
along with our vehicles, reached the other 
shore and camped a little away from Saga 
town. The place, located at an altitude of 4840 
metres, was windy and our sherpas struggled 
with our tents to pitch them firmly. Cooking 
was equally difficult due to the strong winds. 
Some elderly pilgrims with us preferred to 
stay within the vehicles and rest there for the 
night than sleep in the tents. The next morn¬ 
ing, we petitioned to our guide to accommo¬ 
date us in guest houses on the way, to which 
he agreed. Though the towns and villages in 
Western Tibet are far apart and few, there are, 
in many places, mud-built guest houses 
where pilgrims can stay comfortably indoors 
for one or two nights. 

Day four took us on to our next destina¬ 
tion, Prayang, 160 kms. from Saga. After a 
whole day's journey, we reached Prayang 
(also called Paryang) late in the evening. The 
sun sets quite late in Tibet. During summer, 
it sets at about 9 p.m. Prayang is situated at 
an altitude of 4540 metres and is slightly 
lower than Saga. We checked into our guest 
house rooms and soon fell asleep due to the 
tiresome journey. 

On the fifth day of our pilgrimage, we 
started for Darchen — also called Tarchen—, 
290 kms. away. This was the most tiring leg 
of the journey. It took about 12 hours for us to 
reach a village near Darchen. It was a cloudy 
full moon day, yet we could see the Mount 
Kailas peak from a distance of 40 kms. In¬ 
stantly our Tibetan driver got down and pros¬ 
trated on the ground. The sight of the beauti¬ 
ful mountain instantaneously removed all the 
exhaustion from our minds and we shouted. 
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7ai Kailasapati Shivji ki Jai!'. Since it was 
quite dark, we did not proceed to Darchen but 
stayed in the said village. 

Now that we were near our long- 
awaited place of adoration, we could not wait 
longer to reach the foot of Mount Kailas. The 
next morning we left for Darchen, which is 
the base camp for the holy Mount Kailas. 
Located at an altitude of 4575 metres, the 
camp has grown into a small town having 
some permanent buildings for use as guest 
houses. Pilgrims and tourists can replenish 
their food and other necessary items at some 
shops located there. From the Darchen valley 
we had a grand view of the mountain ranges 
of Kailas in the north, Gurla Mandhata in the 
south, and Selachakung in the west. Amidst 
all these mountains the Darchen valley ap¬ 
pears like a magic land. On our reaching 
there, we took our first bath after leaving 
Nyalam in the icy waters of a rivulet flowing 
from the foot of Mount Kailas. Although we 
felt refreshed, a little later we realized our 
mistake to have dared to bathe in the icy 
waters because we experienced severe short¬ 
age of oxygen in our lungs. One of the devo¬ 
tees in our party had an instant solution for 
this. Though we were provided with oxygen 
canisters for emergencies, it was not pleasant 
to use it. The said devotee took out some 
camphor and asked us to keep it in our hand¬ 
kerchiefs. Whenever we felt shortage of 
breath, we sniffed the camphor and immedi¬ 
ately felt relieved. This proved to be very 
helpful to us throughout our pilgrimage. 

Mount Kailas is supposed to be the holi¬ 
est of all symbols of Lord Shiva. Mention 
about this holy place can be found abun¬ 
dantly in many of our Puranas and the two 
great epics, the Ramayana and the Ma/iiz- 
bharata. Recent pictures taken from satellites 
show that the great river Saraswati, now not 
visible, flowed in this region indicating the 
presence of a great Vedic civilization. Known 
as the Jewel of Snow, Mount Meru, Gang 
Rinpoche and Tisa to the followers of Jain, 
Hindu, Buddhist and Bonpo faiths, Kailas is 


termed as the axis-mundi (centre of the earth) 
in traditional Buddhist cosmology. Standing 
monolithically isolated at the centre of the 
Trans-Himalayan range, Kailas has attracted 
hearty, devout pilgrims from across Asia for 
countless centuries. To a Hindu, it is the 
abode of Lord Shiva and Mother Parvati; to 
the Buddhist, it is the seat of Chakrasamvara 
(Demchog in Tibetan); to the Jains, it is the 
place sanctified by a Tirthankara. Our Pu¬ 
ranas are full of stories glorifying Kailas. One 
of the popular stories tells us about the Pan- 
dava brothers trying to find Shiva in the 
Himalayas. Lord Shiva disguised Himself as 
an animal in order to tease the Pandavas. 
Determined to find out the Lord, Bhima, the 
largest among the Pandava brothers, stood, 
placing his feet on two mountains in the Hi¬ 
malayas assuming a huge figure. The rest of 
the Pandavas started driving all the animals 
in the forest towards the spread out legs of 
Bhima. They knew that whereas all animals 
would not hesitate to pass beneath the legs of 
a human being, Lord Shiva would not do so. 
At last, when all the animals had passed 
through, a huge bull came and, seeing the 
spread out legs of Bhima, entered the earth. 
The head of the bull rose at Kailas and its 
hump remained at Kedar in the Himalayas. 
When we closely observed the Holy moun¬ 
tains, we did see the shape of a bull's nostrils 
and ears manifest on its crown. 

Buddhists tell the story about the contest 
between Milarepa and the Bonpo priest over 
the legitimate ownership of pilgrimage rights 
to Mount Kailas. The contestants agreed that 
the one who first reached the summit of the 
mountain in the morning would be recog¬ 
nized as the legitimate lord of Kailas. At dawn 
on the morning of the contest, the Bonpo 
priest (Naro Bon-chung) started his journey 
to the summit riding on his ritual drum and 
beating it all the while. Milarepa waited until 
sunrise and rode in a flash on the rays of the 
sun to the summit, beating the Bonpo there. 
When Milarepa looked down and the sur¬ 
prised Bonpo looked up and saw him, so 
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disconcerted and shocked was he that he 
dropped his drum and it broke in two and fell. 
The marks made from the falling pieces of the 
drum can still be seen on the mountain^ 
shaped like steps. 

While for Tibetan pilgrims, the ritual cir- 
cumambulation called 'Kora' of Mount Kailas 
is the central activity of their pilgrimage, for 
Hindus, Kailas is the home of Shiva and, as 
such, to take darshan of the mountains was 
apparently enough for most pilgrims, who 
carried out religious rites at Manasarovar. 
Kailas is a Swayambhu-lingam ('Self-Mani¬ 
fested'). 

Our guide informed us tha t weather con¬ 
ditions were unfavourable to undertake the 
parikrama (circumambulation), since it had 
snowed heavily on the top of the parikrama 
route. Due to lack of oxygen and non-avail- 
ability of yaks (the animal which transports 
luggage and people during the circumambu* 
lation), some of our fellow pilgrims thought 
it wise to think of the Lord and worship Him 
at the base camp itself. However, two of us, 
Swami Anantanandaji and myself, ventured 
to undertake the difficult parikrama and com¬ 
plete it. From Darchen the parikrama route is 
54 kms. long. But our guide offered to take us 
5 kms. up and 5 kms. down the parikrama 
route by motor vehicle. Thus on the seventh 
day of our pilgrimage, we left Darchen by our 
vehicle accompanied by other pilgrims. We 
reached a place called Tarboche where an 
annual Buddhist festival called 'Saga Dawa' 
was being held. During May-June when the 
festival is held, the Tibetans raise a flagpole 
and tie prayer flags in honour of the birth, 
enlightenment and Mahapariiiirvana of the 
Buddha. At this place, we had a clear and 
enlarged view of Mount Kailas. Different pat¬ 
terns appearing on the top of the snow-clad 
peak resemble the three eyes (Trinetra) of 
Shiva, two nostrils and a series of step-like 
structures at the back. Pilgrims worship Shiva 
here and start on their journey. During the 
festival, a fair is held where Tibetans sell their 
colourful wares. We witnessed the ceremony 


of bringing down the flagpole and took leave 
of our co-pilgrims. Accompanied by two sher- 
pas and four yaks which carried our tents and 
rations, we left on foot for our day's destina¬ 
tion, Diraphuk Gompa (Gompa means mon¬ 
astery). The weather was favourable and the 
afternoon sun was quite bright. It was about 
half past one in the afternoon that we started 
our journey on foot. Keeping the Nyanri 
moimtain to our left with the river Lha Chu 
(River of Gods) flowing between us, we 
sighted the Chukku Gompa at the base of the 
mountain. Time did not permit us to cross the 
river and go there but we were told that a 
marble statue supposedly resembling Guru 
Nanak was there. Tibetans call it Ghikky Rin- 
poche. Proceeding further, we saw towards 
the west of Kailas, a black peak. The peak is 
known as Ravana Peak (Gombophang). The 
Padmasambhava, Vajrapani and Hanuman 
Parvat were the other peaks we saw on our 
way. After trekking for about four and half 
hours, we reached the opposite side of Di¬ 
raphuk Gompa. But before reaching there we 
had a grand view of the north-eastern portion 
of the Holy Mount. Kailas, looking like an 
inverted silver bowl. The darshan of Kailas at 
this point immediately soothed our weary 
body and mind. Flanked by the peaks of Va¬ 
jrapani to the left, Avalokiteswara Manjuk- 
osha, Shivari and Norsung to the right, the 
whole view is mesmerizing. A temptation to 
go further and touch the base of the Holy 
Mountain did cross my mind; but I desisted 
from it since I was told that it was dangerous 
to venture further, due to the slippery terrain 
which only experienced Tibetan lamas nego¬ 
tiate. Tibetans also believe that one of the four 
doors to the Cave which is located inside the 
Holy Mountain is located at this place, and a 
devotee fit to receive Nirvana can alone enter 
this sacred Cave and merge himself there. 
However, we enjoyed the beautiful view to 
our heart's content and proceeded towards 

s 

Diraphuk Gompa situated on the other side 
of the river. To reach the place, we had to 
negotiate a glacier caused by the river. Walk- 
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ing on ice and crossing another rivulet by a 
wooden bridge, we reached Diraphuk 
Gompa. Located at an altitude of 4909 metres, 
the Gompa maintains a guest house for pro¬ 
viding shelter to the pilgrims. Though reluc¬ 
tant at first, the caretaker, a novice at the 
monastery, was won over by our identifica¬ 
tion as 'Hindu Lamas' and provided two 
rooms for the two of us and the sherpns. It was 
decided that since the yaks would not be able 
to walk through snow the next day, we would 
take one of the sherpas and proceed to com¬ 
plete the parikramn. The yaks and a sherpa 
would return to Darchen and inform our 
guide about our resolve. It was a cold night 
and we soon fell asleep. 

On day eight, we woke up early in the 
morning and in darkness began our trek to¬ 
wards the highest point of our parikrama, viz., 
Drolma La (Xa' means a mountain pass). 
Crossing the La Chu river, we began the long, 
steady, and very arduous climb. The climb 
was steep and we had to stop once after every 
ten steps for breath. Climbing, we spotted the 
Shiva Sthal, where the first rays of the morn¬ 
ing sun fell. Tibetans call this place the Vajra- 
yogini cemetery. Here the pilgrims offer their 
old belongings — some drop their old clothes, 
shoes and other articles, some even offer 
some of their hair and blood to Lord Yama, 
the god of Death. It is believed that if one can 
negotiate this place where Lord Yama (Dirge 
Jigies in Tibetan) purifies the pilgrim by his 
judgement, the climb to the peak of Drolma 
La would be successful. Though we felt sad at 
the garbage mound formed due to the offer¬ 
ing of old articles, we nevertheless followed 
the custom by giving up some of our used 
clothes. At this point we noticed that the air 
became thinner and we had to watch every 
step of ours. The path was covered by snow 
and we followed the agile Tibetans who ap¬ 
peared to be running over the path. Gener¬ 
ally, Tibetans perform the parikratnn within a 
day whereas it takes people from the plains 
three days. Earlier we had seen some Tibetans 
performing what is called in Sanskrit 'Danda 


Pradakshina' — circumambulation while 
prostrating on the ground throughout the 
parikrama route. We were told that this would 
take them nearly a month to finish one parik- 
rarna. We could not but admire and hold in 
awe the devout Tibetans for this! 

Armed with a staff for support, we war¬ 
ily climbed up the mountain negotiating 
knee-deep snow and reached Drolma La. This 
being the highest point during the parikrama, 
we are required to perform our worship to 
Mount Kailas here itself. On a clear day one 
can have the vision of the North Face of 
Mount Kailas from here but such clear days 
are rare. We could have only a partial vision 
of Mount Kailas. Incidentally, I have to men¬ 
tion that none attempts climbing up the Holy 
Mountain; It is held in such great esteem that 



tain. Furthermore, the Holy Mountain is 
shielded on all its sides by different moun¬ 
tains. Drolma La is considered to be the place 
where one transcends from a sinful past life 
to a virtuous spiritual life by the grace of the 
Divine Mother. It is also known as Parvati 
Sthal. The Drolma rock is decorated with 
prayer flags, flowers, smeared with butter 
with currency notes stuck on them as offer¬ 
ings, and other objects. Tibetans pray here for 
their ancestors, friends and themselves. We 
had taken Vilva leaves which we offered there 
along with sandal paste, prayer flags, dry 
fruits, and sweets. Incense was burnt and we ■ 
prayed here for the welfare of all humankind. 
It was surely an elevating experience to be at 
this place. But we could not stay here for long: 
located at an altitude of 5670 metres above sea 
level, strong winds start blowing here after 
midday. We were urged by a Tibetan lama to 
hurry up and start climbing down which we 
did. It had started drizzling and the path was 
narrow. Many a time we slipped but were 
helped to our feet by the kind Tibetan pil¬ 
grims. While ascending, we saw the frozen 
pond located 400 feet (122 metres) below 
called 'Gauri Kund'. Tibetans call it Thu- 
jimb'. The pond, having a radius of about 150 
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feet (46 metres), is said to be always frozen. 
Devotees believe that it is the pond specially 
reserved for Mother Parvati to bathe. 

Coming down, we collected some water 
from a small outlet supposed to be proceeding 
from Gauri Kund. Our sherpa urged us to 
speed up our pace of walking since he foresaw 
a snow storm blowing towards us. Walking 
along the Lham Chu river, we got caught in a 
snow storm for nearly two hours. But since no 
shelter was in sight, we proceeded, mustering 
all our strength. After walking for nearly five 
hours, we came to Zutrulpuk Gompa. This 
monastery, attributed to the Sage Milarepa, is 
where he displayed his magical prowess in a 
contest with the Bonpo priest Naro Bon- 
chung. Generally pilgrims rest here for the 
day. But since we did not have food and sleep¬ 
ing bags with us, we decided to proceed to 
Darchen, little realizing that the distance was 
quite formidable. 

From Zutrulpuk Gompa we walked for 
another five hours negotiating many peaks on 
our way. At last we reached at about 9.30 p.m. 
a check-post put up by the Chinese govern¬ 
ment The Chinese officials stopped us there 
and asked us to show our permit for perform¬ 
ing the circumambulation! We were non¬ 
plussed since we had no money with us and 
were not aware even of the existence of such 
a permit. However, the officials asked us to 
wait in their tent and we sent our sherpa to 
Darchen to bring our guide and pay the fees. 
Within half an hour the sherpa, along with our 
guide and Land Cruiser, reached the check- 
post. The Chinese officials were surprised to 
hear that we had completed the parikrama 
within a day and a half instead of the normal 
three days. 

At the base camp we were received with 
much rejoicing since they were all worried 
about our safety. Though physically tired, the 
joy of performing the parikrama raised our 
hopes and gave us a sense of fulfilment! 

On the ninth day of our pilgrimage, we 
left Darchen for Manasarovar. After travel¬ 
ling for about two hours, we reached the base 
of Chiu Gompa. The Gompa, located on the 


top of a hillock, presented a wonderful sight. 
We were told that there were meditation cab¬ 
ins up there. Legend has it that the great saint 
Padmasambhava of Buddhism spent the last 
seven years of his life on this earth here. Surely 
the view of the whole landscape of Kailas and 
Manasarovar would be clearly visible from 
there. Nearby flows a rivulet which the locals 
call ^Ganga Chu'. Does the Holy Ganga river 
flow from this place? None could answer 
though the general belief is that the origin of 
the holy river is from the Kailas-Manasarovar 
region. Our guide did not stop at the said Chiu 
Gompa for long but proceeded to a relatively 
isolated spot on the banks of the lake and we 
checked into a guest house. The Manasarovar 
Lake, located at an altitude of 4530 metres, is 
the highest lake in the world. The circumfer¬ 
ence of the lake is 105 kms. Some pilgrims 
make a parikrama of this lake also, which takes 
them five to six days. Due to paucity of time 
we did not attempt this. The Lake 
Manasarovar (as we said earlier, it is actually 
Manasa-sarovar) is said to be the seat of the 
origin of four major rivers: Shatadru to the 
west, Sindhu to the north, Brahmaputra to the 
east, and Karnali to the south. The Tibetan 
names, respectively, are Langchen Khambab 
(Elephant Face), Singi Khambab (Lion Face), 
Tamchok Khambab (Horse Face), and Map- 
chu Khambab (Peacock Face). 

Our Puranas speak of the Manasarovar 
as having originated out of the mind {manas) 
of Brahma, the Creator. Gods and goddesses 
are said to resort to this lake for their bath and 
water games. Tibetans also tell the story of 
Lake Manasarovar (Mapham Tso). It is re¬ 
lated that Cakravarti Raja Nug Bam was pre¬ 
paring cooked rice to feed the entire world. 
The strained gruel from this rice cooled and 
became Lake Manasarovar. Here winds blow 
at a terrific speed — 80 to 120 kms. per hour! 
When we approached the lake, the water was 
ice-cold and winds were blowing at full 
speed. We waited for some time and when it 
subsided we decided to go for a ritualistic 
bath and worship. But as soon as we came out 
of our rooms, the wind again started blowing. 
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However, we bathed in the icy waters which, 
strangely enough, brought relief to our tired 
limbs. The beauty of the lake cannot be ex¬ 
pressed in words. We found that the colour of 
the water in the lake changed every few min¬ 
utes, probably due to the change in the sky. 
We tried to look for the famous lotuses and 
swans (Rajahamsa) but could not find any. 
We had to be content with the sighting of sea 
gulls and white water fowls! There were lots 
of fish in the river. After worshipping the holy 
waters, we returned to our rooms and per¬ 
formed a homa (fire sacrifice). We also visited 
the Lake Rakshasa Tal a few kilometres away. 
Located at the foo thills of the Gurla Mandhata 
Range of mountains, the large lake is held in 
awe by pilgrims. It is said that humans do not 
venture into the lake. Nobody touches the 
waters of this lake since it belongs to the Rak- 
shasas (demons). Nevertheless, it is a beauti¬ 
ful lake but we found stark contrast to the 
Lake Manasarovar in the colour. While the 
waters of Lake Manasarovar appeared to be 
turquoise in colour, that of Lake Rakshasa Tal 
seemed to be of dark hue. According to the 
Hindu legends, the demon-king Ravana, who 
was a great devotee of Lord Shiva, performed 
many austerities and asked a boon of the 
Lord: that the Lord should come and reside in 
his kingdom, Lanka, leaving the Kailas valley. 
The Lord agreed, being pleased with 
Ravana's devotion, and offered Himself to 
Ravana as a lingam subject to one condition 
that Ravana would not keep Him down on the 
earth anywhere on the way. The gods in the 
heavens became worried: how can they let the 
Lord leave His Abode? They instructed the 
God of Water, Varuna, to enter Ravana's 
stomach. When he started walking with the 
heavy Shiva-lingam, Ravana felt that he had 
to ease himself urgently. But how could he do 
that without putting down the heavy lingam? 
He searched for someone who could retain it 
for some time. He spotted a young Brahmin, 
who was none other than Lord Ganesha, and 
requested him to hold the lingam. The Brah¬ 
min lad readily agreed. But since the God of 
Water himself had inhabited Ravana's stom¬ 


ach, there was a continuous flow of water out 
of Ravana which formed this lake Rakshasa 
Tal (also called Ravana Tal). Since Ravana was 
delaying, the Brahmin could not hold the lin¬ 
gam any longer and put it down. Thus, the 
Holy Lingam in the form of Kailas remained 
in its original place. Here also, very strong 
winds did not permit us to remain for long. 

We returned to our camp and spent our 
evening in thinking of the exquisite beauty of 
Lake Manasarovar. Some pilgrims have 
claimed that they could hear the sounds 
caused by the tinkling of bells worn on the feet 
by the gods and water splashing in the waters 
of the lake during the evenings. I was anxious 
to listen to any such sound — the sounds 
made by the water-sporting gods who come 
for bathing in the waters of this lake. I even 
came out of my room a few times during the 
late evening hours to see any unusual activity 
in the waters — but I should say I was not so 
fortunate! 

On the tenth day of our pilgrimage, some 
of us got up early in the morning and went to 
the Lake to see the grand natural scenery pre¬ 
sented before us. If this is not paradise, where 
could it be? We bade farewell to Lake 
Manasarovar and proceeded towards 
Darchen. We had a last glimpse of the Holy 
Mount Kailas and offered ourselves mentally 
at the feet of Lord Shiva. We prayed that He 
be kind enough to call us again to enjoy prox¬ 
imity to Him. 

We returned to Kathmandu after another 
four days of travel along sand dunes, rocky 
mountains and unpaved roads, but carrying 
with us the most precious experience of our 

I 

lives. As we took leave of the wonderful Val¬ 
ley of Gods, the last message of Saint Milarepa 
rang in our ears; 

Lama, yidam, and dakini, 

three united in one — Invoke them! 

Perfect seeing,* contemplation, 
and practice, 

three united in one — Master them! 

This life, the next, and the intermediate, 
three united in one — Unify them!0 



Swami Vivekananda: The Muses' Darling 

DR. VISVANATH CHATTERJEE 

A residejit of Calcutta, Dr. Visvanath Cliattcrjee anali/ses in this short article some of 
the utterances of Sxuami Vivekananda and pays lofty tributes to him. 


Swami Vivekananda is one of the great¬ 
est orators of all times. He is a master of the 
spoken word; he is a master of the persuasive 
prose. So is he a 'lord of language' in a special 
and more literal sense — the word language 
being derived from the Latiii Ihigiia, meaning 
'the tongue'. He is also a very fine writer, both 
in English and Bengali. He was one of the first 
to champion the cause of colloquial Bengali as 
a medium of serious writing and himself 
practised what he preached with tremendous 
effect. His letters, essays and travelogues 
published in the Udbodhan, the Bengali 
monthly journal founded by him in 1899, bear 
eloquent testimony to this. (These were later 
collected in books entitled Parivrdjak, Prdcya O 
Pdscdttya, Bhdbbdr Kathd, and Patrdvall. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji felicitously described Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore as 'Vdk-pati' (the Lord of lan¬ 
guage). This epithet can be used no less appo¬ 
sitely for the Swami. The usual Bengali ex¬ 
pression is: 'Vdrnrva/aputra' (the favoured son 
of Goddess Sarasvati). The corresponding idi¬ 
omatic expression in English is 'the Muses' 
darling', the words George Peele used to de¬ 
scribe his contemporary Elizabethan drama¬ 
tist of the 'mighty line', Christopher Marlowe. 

Some of the fascinating qualities of 
Vivekananda's speeches, especially the Chi¬ 
cago ones, have been analysed and discussed 
in the present writer's essay, 'The Living 
Voice'^, in which relevant tributes from dis¬ 
tinguished critics like Dr. K.R.S. Iyengar and 
Dr. M.K. Naik are also quoted. Amalendu 

1. Visvanath Chatterjee, 'The Living Voice,' in 
Sxvami Vivekananda: A Hundred Years Since 
Chicago (Belur, 1994), pp. 85-96. 


Bose gives the title to one of his papers 'Vivek¬ 
ananda: Lord of Language'^. William James 
subscribes to the view when he writes: 'I have 
just been reading some of Vivekananda's Ad¬ 
dresses in England, which I had not seen. That 
man is simply a xvonder for oratorical 
poxoer. ... the Swami is an honour to humanity, 
in any case.'^ 

Romain Rolland, a master of French 
prose and a connoisseur of music, appreci¬ 
ated the musical quality of Vivekananda's 
language: 

His words are great music, phrases in the 
style of Beethoven, stirring rhythms like 
the march of Handel choruses. I cannot 
touch these sayings of his, scattered as 
they are through the pages of books at 
thirty years' distance, without receiving a 
thrill through my body like an electric 
shock. And what shocks, what transports 
must have been produced when in burn¬ 
ing words they issued from the lips of the 
hero!"^ 

For Rolland, Vivekananda was energy per¬ 
sonified. For him, as for Beethoven, thought 
Rolland, energy was the root of all the virtues. 
Like the language of Marlowe, Vivek¬ 
ananda's language is vibrant with energy. 
Unlike Marlowe, however, the Swami was 
not primarily a poet. But his prose is often 

2. A. Bose, 'Vivekananda: Lord of Language,' in 
The Other Hannoni/ (Calcutta, 1977). 

3. Prabuddha Bharata, March 1967, p. 133. Em¬ 
phasis added. 

4. Romain Rolland, The Life of Vivekananda and 
the Universal Gospel (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1984), p. 146. 
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shot with poetic qualities. And the few mov- 
ing poems that he wrote in English and Ben¬ 
gali reveal the soul of a writer who was 'him¬ 
self ... a true Poem'^ 

Another foreign writer, Leo Tolstoy, a 
great master of Russian prose, appreciated 
Vivekananda's great mastery of the English 
language: 'What English has Vivekananda! 

4 

He has learnt all its subtleties. It is even his 
weak point, he is too eloquent.'^^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru, himself a distin¬ 
guished orator and well known for his excel¬ 
lent command of the English language, ob¬ 
served: 'And I think that our younger genera¬ 
tion will take advantage of this fountain of 
wisdom, of spirit and fire, that flows through 
Swami Vivekananda.'^ The 'spirit and fire' is 
a very significant expression, for, as in the 
case of Marlowe, Vivekananda's raptures 
were all air and fire.^ 

One of the factors that greatly contrib¬ 
uted to the magnificence of Vivekananda's 
language is his nobility of spirit. What Milton 
wrote about a good book is equally true of a 
good speech: 'the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life'^. Vivekananda 
is certainly a master-spirit, if ever there was 
one. He believes in and preaches purity of 
mind and body and is himself an epitome of 
purity. And he is not only pure in himself, but 
the cause that purity is in other men. It is no 
wonder that he can express himself with such 


5. '.. .he who would not be frustrate of his hope 
to write well hereafter in laudable things, 
ought himself to be a true Poem.' J. Milton, 
'An Apology for Smectymnus', Selected Prose, 
ed., C.A. Patrides, Hermondsworth, 1974, 

p. 62 . 

6. A. Shifman, Tolstoi/ and India (New Delhi, 
1978), p. 34. 

7. Sri Ramakrishna and Vivekananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1960), p. 16. 

8. '...his [Marlowe's] raptures were / All air 
and fire' — M. Drayton, 'Of Poets and Poetry'. 

9. J. Milton, Areopagitica, op. cit., p. 201. 
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force and vigour in passages like the follow- 
ing. 

The first one is concerned with man's intrinsic 
purity: 

If you are really pure, how do you see the 
impure? For what is within, is without. We 
cannot see impurity without having it in¬ 
side ourselves. This is one of the practical 
sides of Vedanta, and I hope that we shall 
all try to carry it into our lives. 

The second passage sums up the essence of 
religion; 

.. .the secret of religion lies not in theories 
but in practice. To be good and to do good 
— that is the whole of religion. 'Not he that 
crieth "Lord", "Lord", but he that doeth 
the will of the Father'.^^ 

And Vivekananda considers courage and 
morality to be synonymous: 

Be moral. Be brave. Be a heart-whole man. 
Strictly moral, brave unto desperation. 
Don't bother your head with religious 
theories. Cowards only sin, brave men 
never, no, not even in mind.^ 

The next passage describes the efficacy of 
brahmacharya or chastity: 

One man may speak beautiful language 
and beautiful thoughts, but they do not 
impress people; another man speaks nei¬ 
ther beautiful language nor beautiful 
thoughts, yet his words charm. Every 
movement of his is powerful. That is the 
power of Ojas. ...It is only the chaste man 
or woman who can make the Ojas rise and 
store it in the brain; tha t is why chastity has 
always been considered the highest virtue. 
A man feels that if he is unchaste, spiritu¬ 
ality goes away, he loses mental vigour 
and moral stamina. That is why in all the 
religious orders in the world which have 
produced spiritual giai'its you will always 


10. The Complete Works of Sxoami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1983), vol. 2, 
p. 327. [Hereafter, CW.] 

11. CW,vol.6, p. 245. 

12. CW, vol. 3, p. 3. 
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find absolute chastity insisted upon. 

It is this Ojas or spirit which animates every 
word that Vivekananda speaks or writes 
(even his personal letters in English and Ben¬ 
gali are full of such soul-animating strains) 
and it is because of this that his voice is still a 
'living' voice. Ojas is the quality which Ro- 
main Rolland describes as 'energy'. 

It is because of this Ojas (energy) that 
Vivekananda's vani (language) is so Ojasvini 
(spirited), and this makes his speejches at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago, so elevat¬ 
ing, so memorable. Here are a few words 
from his speech on 26 September 1893 in the 
context of his ideas on Buddhism as the fulfil¬ 
ment of Hinduism: 

Whatever may be the position of philoso¬ 
phy, whatever may be the position of 
metaphysics, so long as there is such a 
thing as death in the world, so long as 
there is such a thing as weakness in the 
human heart, so long as there is a cry going 
out of the heart of man in his very weak¬ 
ness, there shall be a faith in God.^^^ 
Vivekananda must have enjoyed the 
special gifts of the gods. Otherwise it would 
not have been possible for him to interpret the 
philosophy of Vedanta so beautifully and so 
effectively. Here is a passage remarkable for 
its mystic monistic music; 

When man has seen himself as one with 
the Infinite Being of the universe, when all 
separateness has ceased, when all men 
and women, all gods and angels, all ani¬ 
mals and plants, and the whole universe 
have melted into that Oneness, then all 
fear disappears. Can I hurt myself? Can I 
kill myself? Can I injure myself? Whom to 
fear? Can you fear yourself? Then will all 
sorrow disappear. What can cause me sor¬ 
row? I am the One Existence of the uni¬ 
verse. Then all jealousies will disappear; 
of whom to be jealous? Of myself? Then all 
bad feelings disappear. Against whom can 
I have bad feeling? Against myself? There 

13. CW,vol.l,pp. 169-70. 

14. CW, vol. 1, p. 22. 


is none in the universe but I. And this is 
the one way, says the Vedantist, to Knowl¬ 
edge. Kill out this differentiation, kill out 
this superstition that there are many. 'He 
who in this world of many sees that One, 
he who in this mass of insentiency sees 
that one Sentient Being, he who in this 
world of shadows catches that Reality, 
unto him belongs eternal peace, unto none 
else, unto none else.'^^ 

Here is indeed 'Vedanta for Everyman,' Ve¬ 
danta without tears. To understand this pas¬ 
sage is to realize the real meaning of Vedanta. 

The quotation at the end of the above 
passage reveals one of the secrets of Vivek¬ 
ananda's effective speeches, his unique ora¬ 
tory. He often adapts or changes scriptural 
passages, while translating, to suit his pur¬ 
pose. (One may wonder if his memory played 
tricks with him sometimes but this is very 
unlikely as he had a splendid memory.) The 
original of the present quotation is to be 
found in the Katha Upanisad (ILii.l3): 

Nityo 'i I ityamm cetana§cetandmm 
eko bahumrh yo vidadJidti kdmdn; 
Tam~dtmastham ye'nupa^yanti dhxrd- 
stesdrh §dntih §d§vati netaresdm. 

This passage has been translated by S. Rad- 
hakrisluian as follows: 

The one eternal amid the transient, the 
conscious amid the conscious, the one 
amid many, who grants desires, to the 
wise who perceive Him as abiding in the 
soul, to them is eternal peace and to no 
other. 

R.E. Hume translates the sloka thus: 

Him who is the 

Constant among the inconstant, 
the Intelligent among the intelligences. 
The One among many, 
who grants desires— 

The wise who perceive Him 
as standing in oneself, 

15. CW, vol. 2, pp. 251-2. 

16. S. Radhakrishnan, The Principal Upanislmds 
(London, 1953), p. 640. 
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They, and no others, 
have eternal peace!^^ 

As both the other translations clearly in¬ 
dicate, Vivekananda has taken liberties with 
the original text. His is a homocentric ap¬ 
proach and more emphasis is placed by him 
on the mortal beholder than on the Immortal 
beheld because the Swami begins with the 
beholder who is mentioned thrice. In fact, in 
a sense, Vivekananda is looking through the 
wrong end of the telescope. But this he does 
deliberately. For one thing, he has the nature 
of his American audience in mind, to whom 

I 

he is explaining the nature of Atman (Soul). 
For another, he wants to lay stress on the One 
who remains (while the many change and 
pass) with whom everybody can be identi¬ 
fied, in whom all merge. That is why the third 
point in the original, eko bahumni, is made the 
first by Vivekananda. The idea of Divine 
Providence, as found in yo vidadhdti kdmdn, is 
omitted by him altogether as it is irrelevant 
for his present purpose. Tam-dtmastham ye'nu- 
im§yanti is changed altogether into 'he who in 
this loorld of shadows catches that Reality'. Per¬ 
haps Vivekananda, himself romantic to the 
tips of his fingers, has been here influenced, 
consciously or unconsciously, by these beau¬ 
tiful lines from Shelly's Adonais (he loved the 
poetry of Shelly as much as he loved that of 
Wordsworth and Byron): 

The One remains, the many change 
and pass; 

Heaven's light forever shines. 

Earth's shadows fly. 

In the original Sanskrit netaresdm occurs only 
once. Vivekananda intentionally repeats 
'unto none else' for a powerful incantatory 
effect. 

Time and again we find Vivekananda 
speaking about India and the Indians with 
usual eloquence, and no wonder, because he 
is a true patriot and his feelings for his coun¬ 
try and countrymen are as sincere as they are 


intense. In his reply to the Madras Address, 
he said: 


India will be raised, not with the power of 

the flesh, but with the power of the spirit; 

not with the flag of destruction, but with 

the flag of peace and love. ...one vision I 

see clear as life before me: that the ancient 

Mother has awakened once more, sitting 

on Her throne rejuvenated, more glorious 

than ever. Proclaim Her to all the world 

1 ^ 

with the voice of peace and benediction. 
Vivekananda truly realized that traditionally 
India is not a bhogabhimi (a country given to 
enjoyment of pleasures), the land of the 
heart's desire where material enjoyment and 
creature comforts are the Alpha and Omega 
of life. On the other hand, our tradition en¬ 
joins us to look upon our country as a karma- 
bhumi (the land given to performance of duty) 
where we are born to do our duties dispas¬ 
sionately, and not to reduce our birth to mere 
oblivion, a condition of sleep and forgetting. 
To read the inspiring 'winged words' of 
Vivekananda is to be reminded of the fact that 
the spiritual (cinmaya) is more important than 
the material (annamaya), the eternal more im¬ 
portant than the ephemeral, that human be¬ 
ings who are made in God's own image, can¬ 
not, at least should not, live by bread alone. 

What Vivekananda wrote in origiiial 
Bengali in Memoirs of European Travel, about 
the India of his dreams, has not lost its force 
even today. This is clear even from the version 
of the anonymous translator: 

Let her [New India] arise — out of the 
peasants' cottage, grasping the plough; 
out of the huts of the fisherman, the cob¬ 
bler, and the sweeper. Let her spring from 
the grocer's shop, from beside the oven of 
the fritter-seller. Let her emanate from the 
factory, from marts, and from markets. Let 


her emerge from groves and forests, from 


hills and mountains. 


19 


The British rule is now a chapter of history but 


17. R.E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads 


(Madras, 1949), p. 357. 

A 


18. CW, vol. 4, pp. 352-3. 

19. CW, vol. 7, p. 327. 
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it is a thousand pities that, even after fifty 
years of India's independence, the New India 
of Vivekananda's vision is yet to emerge as a 
reality. Linguistically, the style is charac¬ 
teristic of the Swami's speeches and writings 
in English and Bengali. 'Let her..is repeated 
four times, each time with a new and stronger 
effect. The incantatory effect mentioned ear¬ 
lier is also there. 

Joseph Conrad (1857-1924), although a 
foreigner, could write English extremely well. 
His tradition, however, was more or less thfe 
Western tradition- It is altogether different 
with Vivekananda. Even then, his English 


sparkles with choice words and measured 
phrases; what is more, it is never above the 
reach of ordinary men. It appears to be abso¬ 
lutely extraordinary when we think that 
Vivekananda was speaking or writing a for¬ 
eign language with such ease and mastery at 
such a young age, that he was only thirty 
when he addressed the Parliament of Relig¬ 
ions inChicago, and that he was not a product 
of any missionary 'English-medium' school. 
What wonderful English (and Bengali also, 
for that matter) does Vivekananda speak and 
write — it is surely a gift from the Muses! □ 


I Am That One 


BHIKKU VISHUDDHAPUTTA 

Bhikku Vishtiddhcipiitta is the pen-name of the author of this poem with a Vedantic 
message. 


Is death the last word of a life? 

O Death, will you pronounce the same 
judgement 

For one who spent all one's life 
Meditating on God 
Doing good to all. 

And one who was a devil 
Always harming others 
And enjoying life 
Like a brute? 

Do you send the pious 
To heaven. 

Consigning the sinner 
To hell? — 

To live there in what would seem 
an eternity! 

Is this body the all? 

Or, is Man deathless — 

And lives on 

Even when the bodv dies? 


What the Rishis taught, 

What a Buddha preached, 
Are all that false? 

No. O Death, false you are! 
You rule over this world 
Which is but Maya — 

A mirage in the sandy desert. 

I know 

I am the Atman, 

Ever free. 

There is no death for me. 

Nor birth. 

/ am That One — 

Eternal Existence, 

Eternal Joy, 

And Eternal Love. □ 



Is Money Everything, Then? 

Money can buy... 


Gift 

but not 

Love 

A Bed 

but not 

Sleep 

Food 

but not 

Appetite 

Finery 

but not 

Beauty 

A Fiouse 

but not 

A home 

Labour 

but not 

Service 

Medicine 

but not 

Health 

Rituals 

but not 

Salvation 

Luxuries 

but not 

Joy 

Books 

but not 

Knowledge 

Amusement 

but not 

Happiness 

Comforts 

but not 

Peace of mind 

Passport to anywhere 


in the world 

but not 

To the inner 

world 


Is money everything, then? 



Received through Br. Prajnachaitanya, Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore. 






Ramakrishna Mission, Narottam Nagar, 

in Twenty-Five Years 


SWAMI GIRIJESHANANDA 

In the following pages we have an impressive report of the luork of the Ramakrishna 
Mission in a rural area of India. Swami Girijeshanandaji is the Secretary of the Ashrama. 


Swami Vivekananda had said, 'he who 
serves man serves God' and what better way 
is there to serve a nation such as ours than to 
give the gift of education to our people? Be¬ 
hind the bricks, cement and hard labour of 
some dedicated people, this idea forms the 
foundation on which rests Narottam Nagar 
Centre of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

This centre, situated in the middle of 
deciduous forests and undulating landscape 
of Tirap District of Arunachal Pradesh, was 
started in 1971 for providing educational fa¬ 
cilities to the boys of the state. Today, it has 
almost become a miniature Arunachal 
Pradesh since students come here from differ¬ 
ent parts of Arunachal Pradesh and speak 
different languages and profess different re¬ 
ligious faiths. 

The Mission has its services open to all 
irrespective of caste, creed and nationality, its 
special field of action being education and 
social welfare. It has been trying to impart 
quality education based on the ideas and ide¬ 
als of Swami Vivekananda, retaining at the 
same time the best traditions of the country 
while instructing them in modern arts, sci¬ 
ence, crafts and other vocational pursuits. 

Be it a leading political personality or an 
average villager, a bright young educated 
man or an uneducated farmer, Narottam Na¬ 
gar Centre inspires hope in everyone's heart. 
What is being done here has been dubbed as 
'Jitngal mein Mangal' (welfare in a jungle) by 
the most prominent leader of this area. The 
Chief of Doidam village says: The Centre at 
Narottam Nagar is a blessing for this area. We 


are extremely lucky that the Swamijis have 
decided to work here.' The Chief of New 
Doidam goes one step further and says: 'If we 
can persuade the Swamijis to open another 
centre like Narottam Nagar in this area, that 
will be the best service we can do to our 
people.' The common men of villages such as 
Mopaya, Namsang, Doidam, Sipini, unani¬ 
mously declare that the Narottam Nagar Cen¬ 
tre has been the greatest boon to the people of 
this region. Wherever one goes in the Tirap 
District, one finds a sense of deep gratitude in 
the hearts of the people. Perhaps the most 
touching testimony to the achievements of 
the Centre is expressed by the father of a child 
who had failed in the admission test and 
could not enter the school as a student. With 
tears rolling down his cheeks he declared 
softly: The gates of heaven had opened for 
him ... but he could not enter....' 

The activities of this Centre are as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. A Residential English Medium Higher 
Secondary School permanently affiliated to 
the Central Board of Secondary Education, 
New Delhi. 

2. A Library and Reading Room. 

3. A Charitable Allopathic Dispensary. 

4. A Sixteen-bedded Indoor Hospital for 
students. 

5. A Natural History Museum. 

6. An Art Gallery. 

7. An Audio-Visual Unit. 

8. Celebration of Local and National Festi¬ 
vals. 

9. Religious Discourses. 
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10. Philanthropic Work among the local 
distressed. 

11. A Dairy and Poultry Unit. 

12. A Mobile Dispensary serving three vil¬ 
lages at the Centre and the surrounding 
villages. 

Students' Home 

When this Mission Centre began in 
1971-72^ it had only 108 students on its roll. 
Within a short period of 25 years this number 
has increased to six times bringing the present 
strength to 645 out of which 467 reside in two 
spacious hostels with separate prayer halls, 
study halls, dining halls, etc. On the lines of 
the ancient Gurukula system of education, as 
prescribed by the illustrious Swami Vivek- 
ananda, students live under the care of dedi¬ 
cated wardens, either monastic or lay, and 
receive from them every possible guidance 
required for their physical, mental, and moral 
growth. The regular and tight routine has 
always been aimed at giving a firm founda¬ 
tion of disciplined life to the students from 
their budding age and yet providing oppor¬ 
tunities and facilities to train and participate 
in co-curricular activities like cultural func¬ 
tions, games and sports, social services, festi¬ 
vals, etc. in addition to studies, for their all¬ 
round development. Every year a batch of our 
students escorted by monastic members are 
taken on an educational tour to different parts 
of our Motherland. 

The School 

Like all great endeavours in history, this 
Centre at Narottam Nagar was also begun in 
a humble way with a few improvised houses 
which served as a school building besides 
housing other activities. Today, two magnifi¬ 
cent school buildings stand in their place as 
silent evidences to the achievement of Man 
when he is dedicated to his cause, sincere in 
his efforts, and honest in the true sense of the 
word. 

The foundation stone of the School was 
laid by Sri V.V. Giri, the then President of 
India on 21 April 1974 and it was inaugurated 
on 4 November 1978 by Sri Morarji Desai, the 


then Prime Mmister of India. Qualified and 
dedicated teachers of the School have been 
the most effective instruments in moulding 
the students' lives in the light of the teachings 
of Swami Vivekananda. Here an attempt is 
made to impart all-round education to boys 
through English as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion, Hindi and Sanskrit being the second and 
third languages respectively. Initially started 
as a Residential Secondary School, it was up- 

4 

graded to Higher Secondary School during 
the year 1986. Srimat Swami Gambhiranan- 
daji Maharaj, the then President of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, de¬ 
clared it open on 30 March 1986. Sri R.D. 
Pradhan, the then Governor of Arunachal 
Pradesh, opened the Students' Hostel for 
Higher Secondary boys on 27 March 1987. 

Keeping pace with the advancement in 
science and technology and adopting the lat¬ 
est educational system, two suitably 
equipped Computer Laboratories have been 
offering plenty of scope to the students of this 
institution since 1993-94. So far, a total 
number of 337 students have joined the 
course of which 277 studied under the scheme 
of 'Socially Useful Productive Work' whereas 
the remaining 60 students chose to study the 
subject according to the syllabus prescribed 
by the Central Board of Secondary Education, 
New Delhi. They all came out successfully. 

The Library and Reading Room, sepa¬ 
rate for tjie Secondary and Higher Secondary 
levels, have a total of 11,159 books costing Rs. 
2,80,000/- The Reference Section of the Li¬ 
braries is utilized by teachers and students for 
in-depth study. The Children's Section has 
been invariably found to be very busy and 
lively. 

Extra-ordinary Achievements in 

Educational Field 

Since its inception, the institution has 
been sending out brilliant students who have 
made their Alma Mater proud through con¬ 
stant good results and high achievements in 
both co-curricular and extra-curricular fields. 
Some of the students who have passed out 
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from here have been devotedly serving the 
society in covctable positions while some oth¬ 
ers have been pursuing higher studies suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Academically the students have really 
upheld the name of the school by performing 
brilliantly and securing good marks as is evi¬ 
dent from the results of the ATSSC Examina¬ 
tion. Though there has been cent per cent 
success throughout, we are proud to mention 
that all the students passed in the first divi¬ 
sion during the years 1979, 1991 and 1993. In 
the process, they have bagged 34 Govern¬ 
ment and 3 prestigious private scholarships, 
and have topped the State Merit List six times. 

Extra-Academic Sphere 

In addition to their curriculum, the stu¬ 
dents are encouraged to take part in various 
other activities. In this too thev have come out 
with flying colours. Since 1982, our students 
have been participating in District, State and 
National Level Science Seminar and Science 
Exhibitions. 

Many boys, especially those from this 
region, have got the natural gift for different 
skills. For profitably nurturing ajid cultivat¬ 
ing these skills, the Institution has ample pro¬ 
vision for supplementary education in the 
form of various activities such as gardening, 
tailoring, typewriting, cane-work, painting, 
drawing, dramatic performances, music, de¬ 
bates, elocution, quiz, etc. under the supervi¬ 
sion of qualified teachers. In the extra-cur¬ 
ricular activities, the students have won 
plenty of awards and prizes both on the basis 
of individual merit and as a team. To mention 
a few: 

1. Sri Manwant Lowang: Recipient of 
PresidenLs Gallantry Award in 1976. 

2. Sri Ahuwa Wangsy: The Best Athlete in 
the State in 1986. 

3. Gold and Silver Medals in National 
Level Art Competitions: 7 times. 

4. Gold and Silver Medals in National and 
State Level Essay Competitions: 5 times. 


5. First and Second places in National and 
State Level Science Seminars and Exhibi¬ 
tions: 20 times. 

6. The School Team; District Champions in 
Football in 1988 and 1990; Runners-Up in 
State Level Gymnastics in 1989; Best in Dis¬ 
cipline and Cleanliness in Inter-District 
Sports Meet in 1978; Champions in APFC 
Football Tournament in 1980. 

Festivals and Celebrations 
National festivals like Republic Dav, In¬ 
dependence Day, Teachers' Day are observed 
with great joy and enthusiasm. 

The birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Holy 
Mother Sri Sarada Devi, Swami Vivekannnda 
and other local festivals are observed with 
due solemnity and joy. On these occasions, 
students speak on the life and teachings of 
these great personalities. Students also wor¬ 
ship Mother Saraswati, the Goddess of Learn¬ 
ing. Birthdays of Lord Buddha, Sri Krishna, 
and Lord Jesus Christ are also observed. 
Help, Awards, Scholarships and Prizes 
Meritorious but poor and needy stu¬ 
dents are always given a helping hand by way 
of pecuniary help, awards and scholarships. 
Their achievements in both curricular and 
extra-curricular activities are duly recognized 
and suitably awarded. Some awards and 
prizes have been earmarked for staff mem¬ 
bers to acknowledge their dedicated services. 
The institution has spent in 1996-97 a h'ttal 
sum of Rs. 3,39,660/- towards this purpose of 
which Rs. 82,520/- was towards pecuniary 
help, Rs. 34,520 towards scholarships and 
awards, and Rs. 2,22,620 towards prizes. The 
Headquarters of the Ramakrishna Mission at 
Bclur has been granting scholarships to meri¬ 
torious students. 

The following awards are granted annu¬ 
ally: 

1. Governor's Azoard for the Highest Marks 
in the CBSE Class X examination. 

2. Ma Sarada Azoard for the Highest Marks 
in Mathematics in Class V. 

3. Nachiketn Azoard for good behaviour. 
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4. Mahavir Aivard for the best attendance 
and proficiency in Physical Education. 

5. Silver Medal for the Best All-rounder stu¬ 
dent instituted by 192 Mountain Brigade. 

6. Silver Jubilee Azoard for the Best Senior 
Teacher. 

7. Silver Jubilee Aivard for the Best Junior 
Teacher. 

8. Silver jubilee Aivard for the Best Warden. 

9. Sri Ramakrishna Memorial Talent Atvitrd 
for securing highest marks in English, 
Hindi, Mathematics, Science, Social Science 
in All India Secondary School (Class X) Ex¬ 
amination. 

Cultural Programmes 

Cultural programmes go a long way in 
nurturing and exposing the potential of stu¬ 
dents as regards their ability to interact with 
others as well as presenting themselves as 
they are. Hence these are held as adjunct to 
studies. Experience has shown that the talents 
of the boys of this region, when given proper 
guidance and encouragement, can grow into 
glorious presentation during performances 
on stage and off it. 

The following cultural programmes are 
usually held on Sunday evenings and prizes 
are distributed to the best three in each item: 

1. Recitation in English, Hindi and San¬ 
skrit. 

2. Debates. 

3. Quiz (separately for Senior and Junior 
Groups) 

4. Skit for various age groups. 

5. One Act Play Competition. 

6. Declamation and Extempore Speech 
Competition. 

7. Fancy Dress Competition for all age 
groups. 

8. Solo and Group Song Competition. 

9. Solo and Group Dance Competition. 

Annual Sports and Athletic Meet 

On various occasions Swami Vivek- 
ananda in his speeches and writings placed 
enormous stress on the development of the 
body through sports and games. He has ad¬ 
vised us to 'play footbair rather than 'study 


the Gita'. He has urged us to build up 'mus¬ 
cles of iron and nerves of steel' and has de¬ 
fined 'strength' as 'life itself. The Annual 
Sports and Athletic Meet, to which all our 
students eagerly look forward, has been one 
of the most important features of the institu¬ 
tion. The Marathon Race, usually organized 
every year to mark the National Youth Day, 
attracts a large number of enthusiastic partici¬ 
pants who run from Deomali to Narottam 
Nagar, a distance of 8 kilometres. 

Annual Prize-giving Ceremony 
On the occasion of the Annual Prize-giv¬ 
ing Ceremony, a rare opportunity of coming 
in touch with important persons in society is 
provided to our students. The invitees also 
enjoy the company of simple-hearted boys 
studying in the institution. As tl'ie occasion 
gives the students a much-needed sense of 
achievement, it gives them maximum joy and 
the ceremony holds special importance for 
everyone. 

Dairy and Poultry-keeping 
The Dairy and the Poultry Unit has cows, 
broilers and layers. The Unit serves in pro¬ 
viding fresh milk, eggs, and meat to the 
kitchen for the benefit of the resident students 
and staff. 

Medical Aid 

Almost from the inception of the institu¬ 
tion, students and staff are provided with 
medical aid under a qualified doctor assisted 
by a qualified pharmacist and an attendant. 
The institution has its own hospital with pro¬ 
vision for ten general beds and a separate 
room for cases requiring isolation. Till March 
1997 the indoor department has served 11,934 
cases of which 8843 were children, while the 
outdoor treated 1,56,031 cases (male 52,917; 
female 3172; and children 99,942). 

Mobile Medical Services 
One of the important ways in which 
Narottam Nagar Centre has endeared itself to 
the local populace is by bringing relief and joy 
into their lives through its Mobile Medical 
Unit, which has been attracting increasing 
attention from year to year. During the six- 
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teen years of its service, it has treated a total 
number of 30,602 patients (male 8,631; female 
7,163; children 14,808) covering over twenty 
villages around Narottam Nagar. 

Silver Jubilee Celebrations 

The Centre at Narottam Nagar reached 
a milestone in its history when it celebrated 
its silver jubilee in the year 1996. The celebra¬ 
tions started on 1 July 1996 with a special 
worship to mark the auspicious occasion. The 
inaugural ceremony of the Silver Jubilee was 
held on the 13th and 14th July 1996. Revered 
Swami Atmasthanandaji Maharaj, the then 
General Secretary of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission, graced the occa¬ 
sion. Sri Mata Prasadji, the Honourable Gov¬ 
ernor of Arunachal Pradesh, inaugurated the 
function on 13 July. Sri Wangcha Rajkumar 
(Member of the Parliament) was also present. 
Sri T.L. Rajkumar, Minister of Health of 
Arunachal Pradesh, addressed the gathering 
on 14 July. Many ex-students, guardians, 
devotees and friends were among the audi¬ 
ence. 

Swami Atmasthanandaji Maharaj ex¬ 
horted the students to imbibe the teachings of 
Swamiji for their all-round growth. In his 
heart-touching speech, he appealed for the 
help and cooperation of everyone in carrying 
out the work of the Mission. While speaking 
on the occasion, Sri Mata Prasadji praised the 
unique work of the Ramakrishna Mission and 
advised the students to follow the teachings 
of Swami Vivekananda to serve the poor and 


the down-trodden. On this joyous occasion 
Sri Wangcha Rajkumar (M.P, and an ex-stu¬ 
dent of the institution) recalled his good old 
days in the school and advised students to be 
good in all respects as they were receiving 
education from an ideal and model school in 
the country. In his address Sri T.L. Rajkumar, 
hailing from Tirap District, poiiited out the 
commendable efforts and achievements of Sri 
K.A.A. Raja in bringing the Ramakrishna 
Mission to the Tirap District. He thanked the 
Mission authorities for their yeoman services 
in the field of education and for their welfare 
services particularly to the people of Tirap. 

Our Thanks 

We gratefully acknowledge the most 
valuable contribution of Sri K.A.A. Raja, the 
then Lt. Governor of Arunachal Pradesh, to 
the people of Tirap District especially. But for 
his dedicated, sincere and helpful coopera¬ 
tion the Centre at Narottam Nagar would not 
have seen the light of day. We are deeply 
thankful to the Chiefs of Namsang and Bor- 
duria for their generous and whole-hearted 
donation of land and property for the service 
of the local people, especially the children. 
We thank also the State and Central Govern¬ 
ments, Namsang-Borduria Fund Committee 
as well as our friends and admirers scattered 
all over the country for their help in various 
ways over the years which enables us to 
maintain the present standard of service to 
the community. □ 


This is the gist of all worship—to be pure and to do good to others. He who sees 
Shiva in the poor, in the weak, and in the diseased, really worships Shiva; and if he sees 
Shiva only in the image, his worship is but preliminary. He who has served and helped 
one poor man seeing Shiva in him, without thinking of his caste, or creed, or race, or 
anything, with him Shiva is more pleased than with the man who sees Him only in 
temples. 

He who wants to serve the father must serve the children first. He who wants to 
serve Shiva must serve His children—must serve all creatures in the world first. 

—Teachings of Swami Vivekananda, pp. 258-9 















Vivekananda Retreat Inaugurated 


A REPORT BY 

On Saturday/ June 27, 1998, in the mid- 
Hudson Valley of New York State, Vivek¬ 
ananda Retreat, Ridgely, was inaugurated as 
a branch of the Ramakrishna Math by 
Revered Swami Atmasthanandaji Maharaj, 
Vice-President of the Ramakrishna Order of 
India. To millions of Swami Vivekananda's 
devotees the world over, who have long 
looked upon the estate of Ridgely as a place 
of pilgrimage, this was a wonderful and his¬ 
toric event. It was at Ridgely that the great 
Swami Vivekananda spent the longest vaca¬ 
tion of his life — some ten weeks in the late 
summer and early fall of 1899. He was there 
also for two short stays in 1895, and the vi¬ 
brancy of his being is still felt as a living 
presence. Now the property of 83 acres, on 
which stands the large manor house, in which 
Swami Vivekananda spent most of his time 
during his stays, and two other large houses 
that were also on the property, has become 
not only a place of pilgrimage, but a retreat 
where spiritual aspirants may spend days, 
weeks, or months imbibing its holy atmos¬ 
phere. 

The Swami's hosts in 1899 at Ridgely 
were Francis H. Leggett, a wealthy business¬ 
man of New York, and his wife, BesseSturges 
Leggett. Ainoiig the Swami's now-well- 
kiiown fellow guests were his brother monks 
Swamis Turiyananda and Abhedananda, 
Besse Leggett's sister, Josephine MacLeod, a 
great admirer of the Swami's, his English dis¬ 
ciple Sister Nivedita, and his American disci¬ 
ple Mrs. Ole Bull. It was a great house party, 
a great summer! 

After Francis Leggett's death in 1909, the 
Ridgely property, which he had purchased in 
1892, came into the caring hands of his de¬ 
scendants: his daughter, Mrs. Frances Leg¬ 
gett, and in recent times, his grandson. Lord 


SISTER GARGI 

Francis Margesson. In the 1980s the property 
came up for sale. 

It was in the last days of March of 1997 
that the Trustees of the Ramakrislma Order 
resolved during their annual meeting at Belur 
Math (the Headquarters near Calcutta) that if 
enough money could be raised to purchase 
the Ridgely property, the Ramakrishna Math 
would accept it as a retreat centre to be con¬ 
ducted by a Swami of the Order, Once that 
resolution was made, things moved rapidly. 
Swami Swahananda, Head of the Vedanta 
Society of Southern California, was ap¬ 
pointed by the Trustees as the spiritual leader 
of the proposed Retreat, and Swami Atmaru- 
pananda, who was at that time posted to the 
Vedanta Society of San Diego, was chosen to 
be the Swami-in-Residence at Ridgely. 

In mid-July of 1997, a down payment on 
the property was made and money was do¬ 
nated to cover the expenses of a feasibility 
study, legal proceedings, renovations to the 
buildings required for their public use, and so 
On. Construction work commenced. On 
11 October, a dedication ceremony took place 
in the new shrine room in the manor house. 
And now, fifteen months after the initial re¬ 
solve was taken at Belur Math, the Vivek¬ 
ananda Retreat has been officially inaugu¬ 
rated and is today open wide for the use of 
earnest spiritual aspirants. 

The Retreat is the first Vedanta Retreat 
Centre to be started in America. While most 
of the Ramakrislana Order's American Ve¬ 
danta centres have retreats of their own, the 
centre at Ridgely will be a retreat in itself, 
open year round. Meditation sessions and 
daily spiritual classes will be held for re- 
treatants by the resident Swami. In addition, 
interfaith conferences and seminars for 
groups of people wanting to explore means 
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of applying spiritual principles to their day- 
to-dav lives, will be offered now and then 
during the year. (For additional information 
please see the Retreat's website: 
www.ridgely.org) 

The Inauguration ceremonies, presided 
over by Revered Swami Atmasthanandaji, 
who had come to America for this purpose, 
extended over the weekend of July 26 to 28. 
Preliminary to the Inauguration weekend 
and as an accompaniment to it, the renowned 
author {The World's Religions) and speaker. 
Dr. Huston Smith, came from the West Coast 
at the invitation of the Retreat's board of di¬ 
rectors to give a lecture. During his talk, 
which was given at the Ulster County Com- 
mrmity College, fortuitously near the Retreat 
property. Dr. Smith pointed out the deplor¬ 
able 'scientism' that is today dominating 
world thought and spoke of 'the light at the 
end of the tunnel' — the turn of present-day 
thought toward a recognition of a reality be¬ 
yond matter and the possibility of our having 
knowledge of that reality through spiritual 
awareness. The talk, which was well at¬ 
tended, was a fitting introduction to the in¬ 
auguration of a spiritual retreat. 

On Friday evening, July 26, in the spa¬ 
cious hall of the MacLeod House, which is one 
of the three houses on the Retreat property 
and is currently used as retreat quarters for 
women, an informal gathering of Swamis and 
devotees was held. About one hundred devo¬ 
tees attended. Among the Swamis were 
Swami Atmasthanandaji, Swami Swaha- 
nanda, Swami Pramathananda of Toronto, 
Swami Atmarupananda, Swami Sarva- 
devananda. Assistant Minister of the Ve¬ 
danta Society of Southern Californw, Swami 
Atmajnanananda, Swami-in-Residence at 
the new Vedanta Centre in Washington, D.C., 
and Swami Vimalatmananda, Private Secre¬ 
tary to the Vice-President. Each of the last 
three Swamis mentioned gave a brief and 
lively talk touching on some aspect of Swami 
Vivekananda's connection with Ridgely. 
Pravrajika Prabuddhaprana of Sri Sarada 


Math in India, who was visiting the Retreat, 
was also requested to speak. The Pravrajika, 
author of the book The Life of Josephine 
MacLeod, told a number of interesting anec¬ 
dotes concerning Miss MacLeod, adding to 
the enjoyment of the evening. After the talks 
were over, a filling supper was served to 
everyone by volunteers. Incidentally, these 
ten or twelve volunteers, men and women 
both, worked like cheerful trojans throughout 
the weekend, shopping, cooking, serving, 
cleaning up, and doing whatever needed to 
be done. It was karma yoga to the hilt and for 
those fortunate enough to step behind the 
scenes, an inspiration to witness! 

Saturday, July 27, was the big day — the 
Inauguration Day proper. A tent, rented for 
the occasion, was erected behind the main 
house on one of the spacious lawns of 
Ridgely. A more or less private programme 
for devotees started in the tent at 10:30 a.m. 
On the platform were Swami Atmasthanan¬ 
daji, Swami Swahananda, Swami Tatha- 
gatananda of the Vedanta Society of New 
York, Swami Aparananda of the Vedanta So¬ 
ciety of Berkeley, Swami Pramathananda of 
the Vedanta Society of Toronto, and all the 
other Swamis and the Pravrajika who had 
attended the function the evening before. The 
display of gerua, the ochre cloth worn by 
Indian monastics, was impressive. A puja 
was performed at the altar set up at the back 
of the platform, on which were enshrined Sri 
Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi, and Swami 
Vivekananda. Talks were given by Swami 
Tathagatananda, Swami Aparananda, and 
Swami Pramathananda. Large platters of 
flowers were then placed at the front of the 
platform, and the assembled devotees came 
forward in pairs to offer handfuls of flowers 
to the Deity. This took considerably longer 
than the fifteen minutes allotted to it in the 
programme, but the atmosphere of devotion 
that built up durmg the offering was palpa¬ 
ble. According to the programme. Revered 
Swami Atmasthananadaji was then to hold 
asatsang, a 'question-and-answer session'; in- 
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stead, in keeping with the mood that pre¬ 
vailed, he read from the Vah/a Vritti, a work 
by Shankaracharya, and gave an inspiring 
commentary on the text. At the close of the 
morning programme, a bountiful buffet 
lunch was served on the lawn. 

The afternoon session of the inaugural 
programme was open to the public and began 
at 3:00 p.m. Over four hundred people filled 
the tent and were welcomed in a short talk by 
Swami Swahananda. Revered Swami At- 
masthanandaji then gave the ke 3 mote ad¬ 
dress, an inspiring dissertation on Swami 
Vivekananda's role in the world today and on 
the shape of things to come due to the 
Swamps extraordinary God-directed mis¬ 
sion. At the close, he spoke of the importance 
of the establishment of the Retreat, sacred to 
Vivekananda, and officially opened it as one 
of the West's spiritual havens and a centre of 
increasingly vital spiritual growth. The audi¬ 
ence was intently interested by the Swami's 
talk, and joyful as well, catching some of his 
own vitality and enthusiasm, which was not 
in the least dampened by the rain that 
pounded now and then on the tent roof. 

Following the Swami's talk, Marie 
Louise Burke (Sister Gargi), author of the 
six-volume work Sivami Vivekananda in the 
West: Nezo Discoveries, read a short paper (see 
earlier in this issue) on Swami Vivekananda's 
life at Ridgely, relating various incidents of 
his stays there. Lord Margesson then told of 
the vital part that his mother, Mrs. Frances 
Leggett, had played in the preservation of 
Ridgely. Without the love and care that she 
bestowed upon the estate, Margesson 
pointed out, the place would not exist today. 
At the close of the talks, refreshments were 
served on the lawn. 

The late afternoon programme, which 
consisted of music, began at 5:30 p.m. John 
Schlenck, a member of the Vedanta Society 
of New York and a well-known musician and 
composer, conducted his own composition 
Daifs of Youth (the second part of his musical 
trilogy on the life of Swami Vivekananda). 


The work consisted of choir, baritone soloist 
(Kurt Willett), narrator (Spike McClure), 
and synthesizer. It was a work that held 
everyone enraptured. Next, Robert Vijay 
Gupta, a ten-year-old prodigy of the violin, 
gave three numbers which brought the audi¬ 
ence to their feet in applause, so beautiful and 
rich was the boy's tone and execution. A gui¬ 
tar duet and songs by Naren Rauch and Felix 
McTeigue were followed by a delicious In- 
dian-style dinner, served to over 300 people. 

Sunday, July 28, was a retreat day. 'We 
are inaugurating a Retreat,' Swami Atmas- 
thanandaji had said earlier. 'Let us have a 
retreat!' A smaller crowd assembled under 
the tent than on the previous day, and at 9:30 
a.m. the retreat opened with piija (worship), 
and the solo singing of Flindu devotional 
songs by Ratna Mukherjee, Dola Sen Gupta, 
and Papiya Das Gupta. A guided meditation 
was given by Swami Atmasthanandaji, dur¬ 
ing which a deep silence prevailed as every¬ 
one seemed drawn into a depth of being. Flow 
much time passed? One does not know. But 
the presence of Swami Vivekananda seemed 
vibrant and palpable. Then in the silence 
came the sonorous chanting of the Swami, 
and it was over. Again, a large lunch was 
served on the lawn by the intrepid volunteers. 

Thus the Vivekananda Retreat, Ridgely, 
was inspiringly and auspiciously inaugu¬ 
rated. Although there is a long way to go 
before a large mortgage on the property is 
paid and a holed-for endowment fund sets 
the venture on solid ground, the Retreat is 
here to stay. □ 


That immortal Brahman alone is be¬ 
fore, that Brahman is behind, that Brah¬ 
man is to the right and left. Brahman 
alone pervades everything above and 
below; this universe is that Supreme 
Brahman alone. 

—Miindaka ll}7anisad, II.2.11 



History of the Vedanta in America 


Vedanta Society of Kansas City 


A History 


MS. LINDA PRUGH 

Ms. Linda Pnigh, Secretary of the Vedanta Society of Kansas City, is well knozvn to the 
readers o/Prabuddha Bharata. In this excellent and informative repoort, to be included in 
a proposed book about the histojy of Vedanta in America, she traces the growth of the Centre 


iipto the year 1997. 

The Vedanta Society of Kansas City was 
officially organized in January 1965 as a coor¬ 
dinate body of the Vedanta Society of St 
Louis. This meant that it was financially re¬ 
sponsible for itself but pledged spiritual alli¬ 
ance to the St Louis Society. However, there 
is considerable history of the society prior to 
its official founding. 

Mrs. Gladys Miller of Kansas City 
played an important role in organizing and 
building the work. In the fail of 1943 she 
visited Trabuco College in Southern Califor¬ 
nia, which had been organized and founded 
by Gerald Heard, noted writer and speaker 
on subjects of philosophical interest The col¬ 
lege emphasized the Vedantic teachings. Mrs. 
Miller found these teachings to be to her lik¬ 
ing, but it wasnT until early 1945 when she 
found the name and address of Swami Sat- 
prakashananda and the Vedanta Society of St 
Louis in an Indian journal that she made fur¬ 
ther significant effort in a Vedantic direction. 

In April 1945 she visited Swami Sat- 
prakashananda and the Vedanta Society of St. 
Louis. She was so impressed that upon her 
return to Kansas City she immediately told 
her friend Ula Bergfeldt all about her visit. A 
few weeks later the two women made a visit 
to St. Louis. Ula Bergfeldt was equally im¬ 
pressed by the Swami's sincerity and leariv 
ing. 

At the invitation of Gladys Miller and 
Ula Bergfeldt, Swami Satprakashananda vis¬ 


ited Kansas City for the first time on March 
27, 1946. Arrangements had been made for 
the Swami to stay and give a talk at the Bel- 
lerive Hotel. The Bellerive was at that time a 
top, highly respected hotel. The Swami's talk 
on 'India's Spiritual Message' was well re¬ 
ceived by the audience of seventy-five. The 
next night the Swami spoke on 'Meditation' 
at the home of Ula Bergfeldt to a smaller but 
enthusiastic group. A number of people 
asked for and were granted private inter¬ 
views concerning spiritual matters. 

The Swami saw a potential for growth in 
Kansas City. He immediately put together a 
small collection of books which Gladys Miller 
agreed to house and loan out to interested 
persons. This small lending library formed 
the nucleus of a permanent and much larger 
library. 

As interest grew, Swami Satprakasha¬ 
nanda could see the need for classes where 
the details of Vedanta philosophy could be 
expounded and explained. During his second 
visit to Kansas City in September 1947 the 
Swami suggested that fortnightly meetings 
be held. Both Gladys Miller and Ula Bergfeldt 
offered their home's for these meetings. The 
meetings, held on the first and third Monday 
evenings, included meditation, prayer, and 
readings. Several years later audiotape re¬ 
cordings of Swami Satprakashananda's class 
talks on the Bhagavad Gita, The Gospel of Sri 
Raniakrishna, or one of the Upanishads, given 
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at the Vedanta Society of St. Louis were used 
at these meetings. 

Turning Point 

During the early years of 1946 through 
1964, Kansas City devotees interested in the 
Vedanta philosophy could only become 
members by joining the Vedanta Society of St. 
Louis, because there was as yet no official 
organization in Kansas City. All of that 
changed in 1965. It came about in the follow¬ 
ing way: 

In 1964 Anne Fawcett, a member of the 
Vedanta Society of St. Louis, and active in the 
Kansas City group, died. She had a very 
small, older house in an area called the Coun¬ 
try Club Plaza, which she left to the St. Louis 
Society on the condition that within one year 
a Vedanta Society be officially begun in Kan¬ 
sas City. In order not to lose this windfall, the 
Vedanta Society of Kansas City was legally 
formed as a coordinate body of the St. Louis 
Society. 

In 1965 a membership role of the Ve¬ 
danta Society of Kansas City was established. 
The Fawcett house was deemed too small to 
be used as a meeting place, so it was sold. The 
money from the sale of the house was held in 
trust by the St. Louis Society for the purpose 
of future work in Kansas City. That money 
was the nucleus for a larger fund later used to 
help in the purchase of the present home of 
the Society. 

The library, which had started with forty 
books sent by Swami Satprakashananda had 
grown to 285 by 1965. It was now housed in 
the home of Eugene and Carol Condon. In 
1967 the library was moved to the home of 
Ula Bergfeldt, at which time the Society also 
began holding Sunday morning Services as 
well as Monday evening classes at the 
Bergfeldts. 

Then in 1973 there was a major restruc¬ 
turing of the relationship of the Kansas City 
Society with the St. Louis Society. Following 
a request which Swami Satprakashananda 
sent to the Headquarters of the Ramakrishna 
Order at Belur Math, India, the Vedanta Soci¬ 


ety of Kansas City was made an official 
branch society of the Vedanta Society of St. 
Louis. This arrangement lasted for three years 
at which time Headquarters at Belur Math 
had a change of heart and instructed the Ve¬ 
danta Society of St. Louis to divest itself of the 
Kansas City Society. Swami Satprakasha¬ 
nanda then instructed the Kansas City Society 
to reestablish itself as an independent body, 
loosely associated with the Vedanta Society 
of St. Louis. Accordingly, the Kansas City 
Society applied to the State of Missouri for a 
charter as a non-profit, religious corporation. 
In December 1976 it received a charter from 
the State of Missouri. In its new By-Laws the 
Society recognized its founding by Swami 
Satprakashananda and stated its spiritual al¬ 
legiance to the Ramakrishna Math and Mis¬ 
sion, Belur, India. 

The Vedanta Society of Kansas City By- 
Laws state the following purposes: 

This Society is formed for purely relig¬ 
ious and charitable purposes. Since the 
principal purpose of the Society is relig¬ 
ious, it is under the spiritual guidance of 
the Swami-in-Charge of the Vedanta Soci¬ 
ety of St. Louis, Missouri, and his succes¬ 
sors. Specifically, the purposes of the Soci¬ 
ety are: 

a. To promote devotion to God and the 
recognition of truth in all great religions of 
the world. 

b. To promote the study, the practice, 
and the teaching of Vedanta Philosophy 
and religion in general and as expounded 
by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivek- 
ananda and exemplified by their lives and 
the lives of other spiritual leaders, seers, 
and saints of the world. 

c. To promote harmony between East¬ 
ern and Western thought. 

d. To aid in reasonable and lawful ways 
in the furtherance of the religious and 
charitable work of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Belur Math, West Bengal, 
India, and to which this society owes spiri- 
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tual allegiance. 

Swami Satprakashananda visited the 
Vedanta Society six more times to give public 
lectures. He usually stayed two or three days 
at the Hotel Bellerive, and gave public lec¬ 
tures at that hotel/ nearby colleges/ the Philo¬ 
sophical Club/ and the homes of Gladys 
Miller and Ula Bergfeldt. His last visit to Kan¬ 
sas City was in May 1971/ atf which time he 
conducted a Memorial Service for William 
Bergfeldt, Sr. 

During the 1950s and 1960S/, quite a few 
other Swamis of the Ramakrishna Order also 
visited the Kansas City Society, lecturing and 
leaving behind them the legacy of their spiri¬ 
tual presence. A listing of these Swamis 
would not be out of place here: 

Swami Akl-iilananda, head of the Ve¬ 
danta Societies of Boston and Providence; 
Swami Nikhilananda, head of the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center of New York; 
Swami Nityaswarupananda, travelling on a 
cultural exchange program in 1963; Swami 
Vidyatmananda, Assistant Swami of the So¬ 
ciety Vedantique of Gretz, France; Swami 
Rang..nathananda of India, two times. Also 
visiting during the 1970s were Swamis 
Nihsreyasananda, South Africa; Prabuddha- 
nanda, San Francisco; Shraddhananda, Sacra¬ 
mento; Swahananda, Hollywood; Yogesha- 
nanda, Chicago; and Yuktananda, then Assis¬ 
tant Minister, Vedanta Society of St. Louis. 

Swami Chetanananda 

During the 1970S/ Swami Satprakasha- 
nanda's health kept him house-bound so the 
out-of-town devotees often came to St. Louis 
to visit him. In 1977 Swami Satprakasha¬ 
nanda requested of Headquarters at Belur 
Math that an Assistant Swami be sent to look 
after the details of the running of the St. Louis 
Society. So it was that on March 1, 1978, 
Swami Chetanananda arrived in St. Louis, 
having been deputed by the Order to act as 
Assistant Minister. Since June 1971, he had 
served as Assistant Swami at the Vedanta 
Society of Southern California. After Swami 


Satprakashananda's passing away, on No¬ 
vember 15, 1979, Swami Chetanananda was 
named head minister of the Vedanta Society 
of St. Louis by the Order. 

Swami Chetanananda began to visit the 
Vedanta Society of Kansas City on a regular 
basis, his first visit being April 27-29,1980. He 
stayed in a room set aside for visiting Swamis 
in the home of Ula Bergfeldt, where all pro¬ 
grams took place. On Sunday evenings the 
Swami would lecture on Vedanta subjects. 
On Mondays he would give private inter¬ 
views to earnest seekers. On Monday eve¬ 
nings, after meditation and a buffet dinner, he 
would give a slide presentation or a class. In 
1983 the Swami changed his schedule to Fri¬ 
day morning arrival, returning to St. Louis on 
Saturday afternoon. 

The Society had never had a regular 
shrine room. Swami Chetanananda re¬ 
quested that such a room be set up, and Ula 
Bergfeldt offered a room on the second floor 
of her home for this purpose. This was dedi¬ 
cated by the Swami on Monday, October 26, 
1981. 

Search for a Permanent Home 

Then in 1984 the Society was moved 
from the home of Ula Bergfeldt to the apart¬ 
ment of Eugene Condon, a long-time devotee 
and disciple of Swami Satprakashananda. 
Here a shrine room was set up and main¬ 
tained daily, the library was moved in, and 
regular services continued on Sundays. 

The moving of the Society at this time 
emphasized the need for a permanent home. 
At the same time a St. Louis devotee offered 
a large sum of money for that purpose. Swami 
Chetanananda lost no time. A search for a 
suitable house was started immediately. 
Within one month a possible site had been 
found in the southern part of Kansas City. 
This house met all of the City of Kansas City's 
primary requirements for converting a resi¬ 
dence to a church. 

It was located on a comer. 

It was across from a commercial area. 
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It was across from a parkway havmg a 
minimum width of 120 feet. 

It had side yards of at least 25 feet. 

It had a ground-floor entrance. 

It had a ground-floor restroom. 

A considerable amount of alteration 
work was going to be necessary to ready the 
house for conversion to a church. One long¬ 
time Kansas City devotee came forward with 
a donation for this purpose. Another long¬ 
time Kansas City devotee offered half his life 
savings for the purchase of the hoyse. Along 
with the money which the Society had saved 
all these years^ there was now enough money 
to purchase the house in full and make all 
necessary alterations. On February 1, 1985, 
the contract was closed on the house. The 
required remodelling work was begun imme¬ 
diately, and the City of Kansas City granted a 
Certificate of Compliance to the Vedanta So¬ 
ciety of Kansas City on May 15,1985. 

Joyful Work 

A number of committees were now es¬ 
tablished to take care of the Society properly. 
It was considered the Master's home, liis spe¬ 
cial place, and Swami Chetanananda asked 
the members to always offer their work to the 
Lord before begiiming any task on those 
premises. At this time the following commit¬ 
tees were established: Shrine Service, Flowers 
and Shrubs, Furnishings, Grounds Mainte¬ 
nance, Housekeepmg, Library, and Publicity. 

Swami Chetanananda met with the 
members and told them: 

This Society belongs to the Lord. We 
must create a beautiful, spiritual atmos¬ 
phere here in the Master's place. It is by his 
grace that the Society can have a home. In 
this place there must be no jealousy or 
politics. There is no king or queen here. 
Work for the Lord out of love and joy. 
Serve the devotees, feeling that it is your 
special blessing that you may do so. When 
you work in the shrine, you must feel the 
presence of God there. Sri Ramakrishna 


represents love, peace, bliss, harmony, pu¬ 
rity, unselfishness, renunciation, spiritual¬ 
ity, and all blessed qualities. You must try 
to imbibe these qualities and make your 
lives very pure. 

A weekend of dedication ceremonies 
was held the following September 6 and 7, 
1985. The highlight of the celebration took 
place on Saturday morning, September 7, 
Krishna's birthday. Swami Chetanananda 
performed a five-item dedication worship. 
The program also included messages from 
Swamis Aseshananda, Bhashyananda, Sarva- 
gatananda, and Swahananda. There were 
fifty-five devotees present, two havmg flown 
in from California and twenty-nine having 
driven from St. Louis. A combined group of 
Kansas City and St. Louis devotees chanted 
the twelfth chapter of the Bhagavad Gita. A 
Sunday morning lecture and a film on the life 
of Sri Chaitanya concluded the dedication 
activities. 

Current Activities 

Weekly Services, which are held on Sun¬ 
day mornings from 10:30 to 12:30, consist of 
meditation in the shrine, a program on a spiri¬ 
tual topic, and refreshments. The program 
often consists of a videotaped lecture by a 
Swami of the Ramakrislma Order. On appro¬ 
priate occasions, pre-selected readings pre¬ 
cede the lecture. These readings usually occur 
on centenary dates of important events in the 
Vedanta Movement. 

The traditional birth anniversaries and 
other auspicious days which are observed by 
Vedanta centers all over the world are ob¬ 
served by the Society with special programs 
planned by devotees. Birth anniversaries are 
often observed with symposia on appropriate 
topics, short dramas, special readings, music 
and Vedic chanting. 

On Wednesday evenings there is a Ves¬ 
pers Service consisting of hymns, arati, medi¬ 
tation, and reading from The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

On the first Saturday morning of each 
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month there is a program of chanting and 
reading from the Upanishads. 

Swami Chetanananda continues to visit 
Kansas City about eight times a year, usually 
arriving on Friday morning and returning to 
St. Louis early Saturday.'evening. 

In 1993 and in 1995 the Society organized 
and hosted two large inter-faith symposiums, 
renting the chapel of the beautiful Unity Tem¬ 
ple on the Country Club Plaza for this pur¬ 
pose. At the 1995 program. Dr. Huston Smith 
was keynote speaker, the theme being 'The 
Universality of Mysticism in World Relig¬ 
ions'. There were 270 in the audience. 

Swamis of the Ramakrishna Order who 
visited the Vedanta Society of Kansas City in 
the 1980s and early 1990s were: Swamis 
Adiswarananda, Aparananda, Atmarupa- 
nanda, Bhaskarananda, Ganeshananda, 
Prabuddhananda, Pramathananda, Ranga- 
nathcinanda, Sarvadevananda, Sarvagata- 
nanda, Sarvatmananda, Shantarupananda, 
and Swahananda. 

The Society's library now has over one 
thousand volumes, including bound vol¬ 
umes of Prabiiddha Bharata and Vedanta Kesari 
going back to 1940, a complete thirty-volume 
bound set of Vedanta and the West, and many 
fine historical books. The Society's audiotape 
lending library holds over 1500 tapes includ¬ 
ing lectures given by Swamis of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order as well as a complete set of all 
of Swami Chetanananda's classes given at the 
Vedanta Society of St Louis. 

The Society bookshop stocks standard 
Vedanta literature, incense, and other devo¬ 
tional items, photographs, and metalphotos. 
The metalphotos have been produced by the 
Society since 1976. 

Golden Jubilee 

In 1997 the Society observed the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of its founding. Swami 
Chetanananda visited the Society seven times 
during the year, and the following six guest 
Swamis also conducted programs there: Swa¬ 
mis Atmarupananda, Bhaskarananda, Chi- 


dananda, Prabuddhananda, Swahananda, 
and Tathagatananda. 

In honor of its Fiftieth Anniversary, thir¬ 
teen Vedanta devotees also researched and 
presented a monthly series of talks on second 
generation monks of the Ramakrishna Order 
whose primary work was done in the United 
States. The series was called 'Profiles of Spiri¬ 
tual Pioneers in America,' and the monks pro¬ 
filed were: Swamis Akhilananda, Asesha- 
nanda, Ashokananda, Bhashyananda, Bod- 
hananda, Gnaneswarananda, Nikhilananda, 
Paramananda, Pavitrananda, Prabhava- 
nanda, Sarvagatananda, Satprakashananda, 
Shraddhananda, Swahananda, Vishwa- 
nanda, and Vividishananda. 

The culminating activity of the year's 
observance was an inter-faith symposium, 
held at a large auditorium, featuring Dr. 
Smith as keynote speaker. The theme was 
'Religion in the Twenty-First Century'. The 
other speakers were: Father Seraphim (East¬ 
ern Orthodox Gnostic Christianity); Red 
Squirrel/Nora Foutes (Native American); Dr. 
Abdulbaki Agbas (Islam); and Swami 
Chetanananda. The program was attended by 
230 people. 

Visit by Revered 

Swami Atmasthanandaji Maharaj 

On 19 and 20 June 1998, Revered Swami 
Atmasthanandaji, a Vice-President of the 
Ramakrishna Order, visited the Vedanta So¬ 
ciety of Kansas City. He and Swamis 
Chetanananda and Vimalatmananda had 
flown to Kansas City from St. Louis. That 
evening the Swami met with Society mem¬ 
bers and gave some of his reminiscences of 
Swamis Abhedananda, Akhandananda, Vi- 
jnanananda and Virajananda. The next morn¬ 
ing a public program began with Vedic chant¬ 
ing by members of the Society. Swami Atmas¬ 
thanandaji then spoke to a capacity audience 
on The Joy of God-Realization'. After a 
luncheon, the Swamis returned to St. Louis. It 
was a joyful event, marking the beginning of the 
Society's next fifty years. 
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Looking Back 

Since the Vedanta Society of Kansas City 
has never had a resident Swami, the question 
naturally arises as to how such a small group 
in an ordinary Midwestern city has held on 
for so long. One devotee, a member since 
1972, has provided the following opinion: 
Really and truly, what held the Sqciety 
together and kept it going through the first 
thirty years or so was the example of sin¬ 
cere love and devotion for Vedanta and for 
their spiritual teacher (Swami Sat- 
prakashananda) that was observed in the 
lives of the senior, founding members. 
Their faithful following of his every guide¬ 
line for the rurming of the Society was 
remarkable. Their lives, which were based 
in spiritual disciplines, were iiispiring 
models for newcomers. Those newcomers 
who later became active members ob¬ 
served the day-in and day-out steady de¬ 
votion and loving service given by these 
people. 

For thirty years Carol Condon carried 
out the duties of secretary, librarian, and 
bookshop in-charge; Eugene Condon 
served as President of the Board; Ula 
Bergfeldt and Gladys Miller opened their 
homes to the Society for its activities; and 
Ula Bergfeldt invited many Swamis of the 
Ramakrishna Order to Kansas City, host¬ 
ing most of them in her home. 

Devotees witnessed the unselfish serv¬ 
ice these senior devotees gave. Their inner 
lives were reflected in their unflagging 


service. They never missed any Society 
program. Younger devotees understood 
that Vedanta was at the very center of their 
lives, and this made them want to bring 
some of that into their own lives. 

Of note is the fact that not one of those 
senior members feared death. They all 
faced it cheerfully. Their lives seemed to 
be truly established in communion with 
God, and they were known to practice 
meditation right up to the time of their 
deaths. The results of that communion 
shone on their joyful faces, and in their 
cheerful, untiring service. 

Also of note is the fact that all were very 
ordinary people. This gave hope to 
younger ones coming to Vedanta that they 
too could have meaningful, fulfilling lives. 

Now it is only the memory of those 
founding members that we have, and 
more and more we realize how patiently 
and calmly they worked to hold this little 
Society together. Just remembering their 
unflagging zeal and tapas gives us re¬ 
newed energy and dedication, and we re¬ 
alize that we too are here to build some¬ 
thing for those who will come in the fu¬ 
ture. 

In recent decades, the growth of the Ve¬ 
danta Society of Kansas City has been slow 
but steady. Improvement of the Society's 
building is planned. This will increase seating 
and otherwise improve its general habitabil¬ 
ity. And so the Master's work continues to 
spread. □ 


Take the Upanishad as the bow, the great weapon, and place upon it the arrow 
sharpened by meditation. Then, having drawn it back with a mind directed to the 
thought of Brahman, strike that mark, O my good friend—that which is the Imperish¬ 
able. 


Om is the bow; the atman is the arrow; Brahman is said to be the mark. It is to be 
struck by an undistracted mind. Then the atman becomes one with Brahman, as the 
arrow with the target. 

—Mundaka Upanisad, II.2.3-4 




History of the Vedanta in America 


A Short History of 

the Vedanta Society of St. Louis (1938 to 1996) 

This well-prepared report, meant for inclusion in a proposed book on the history of 
Vedanta in America, loas coomunicated to us by Swami Sarveshanandaji Maharaj of 
Vivekananda Vedanta Society, Chicago, Illinois, USA, for publication in Prabuddha 


Bharata. 

In 1893 Swami Vivekananda repre¬ 
sented Hinduism at the Parliament of Relig¬ 
ions in Chicago and subsequently spread the 
universal message of Vedanta in the United 
States of America and some countries in 
Europe. He founded two Vedanta Societies in 
America: New York in 1894, and San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1900. Later, four other direct disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna — Swamis Saradananda, 
Abhedananda, Turiyananda, and Trigunati- 
tananda — came to America and preached 
Vedanta. The next generation of monks of the 
Ramakrishna Order came and founded Ve¬ 
danta centers in various cities in the United 
States. 

Swami Satprakashananda, a disciple of 
Swami Brahmananda, founded the Vedanta 
Society of St. Louis in October 1938. But long 
before Swami Satprakashananda arrived in 
St. Louis, other representatives of Vedanta 
had visited the area. Swami Vivekananda 
spoke in St. Louis when he joined the Slayton 
Lyceum Lecture Bureau for a tour in the Mid- 

* Remain Rolland in his Life and Gospel of Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1979), 
p. 42, includes St. Louis in the list of cities 
toured by Swami Vivekananda when he 
joined the Slayton Lyceum Lecture Bureau, 
with a footnote from the publisher which says 
that 'later research shows that he did not visit 
St. Louis.' The footnote is based on Marie 
Louise Burke's monumental work Sxoami 
Vivekananda in the West: New Discoveries (in six 


west (vide. Life of Vivekananda by Romain 
Rolland). Unfortunately, this visit was not 
recorded in the local newspaper. On 24 May 
1904 Swami Abhedananda came to St. Louis 
to attend the World's Fair, where he arranged 
for an exhibition of Vedanta literature. He 
also gave a lecture at the Webster Groves 
Society entitled Indian Women,' and took a 
boat trip on the Mississippi River. Swami 
Paramananda of the Cohasset (Massachu¬ 
setts) Vedanta Center lectured several times 
in St. Louis on his way to California. In 1929 
Swami Prabhavananda of the Vedanta Soci¬ 
ety of Southern California spoke in St. Louis 
to a gathering of about eighty persons. Swami 
Nikhilananda of the Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda Center in New York lectured in St. 

parts) (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama), Part I; 
'His Prophetic Mission', 1983, p. 226, where 
Ms. Burke states, 'a thorough search has been 
made of the St. Louis newspapers of 1893 and 
1894, and no mention has been made of his 
lectures'. Swami Sarveshananda while com¬ 
municating this report on 5 December 1997 
for publication in Prabuddha Bharata writes, 
'we can add that still later research by devo¬ 
tees of both this Center and St. Louis, agree: 
there seems to be no reference other than 
Rolland's; and he of course was not primarily 
a historian but an inspired philosopher of 
history, writing from 3000 miles distance, in 
French, about a subject on which he had little 
first-hand information.' 
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Louis at least once. 

In a roundabout way the Ramakrishna 
Temple in Belur Math, India, led to the found¬ 
ing of the St. Louis Vedanta Society. In the 
early 1930s two women devotees of Swami 
Akhilananda, the Head of the Providence 
(Rhode Island) Vedanta Society, donated 
nearly 650,000 rupees for the construction of 
the Ramakrishna Temple in Belur. Th^ temple 
was almost completed in 1937; the dedication 
ceremony was scheduled for 14 January 1938. 
Swami Akhilananda planned to return to In¬ 
dia for an extended visit and to attend the 
dedication ceremony, so another Swami was 
needed to carry on the work at Providence 
while he was away. Swami Satprakasha- 
nanda, who was Head of the Ramakrishna 
Mission in New Delhi, was deputed to fill the 
position. As soon as he received word of the 
assignment from Headquarters, he packed 
and went to Belur Math. After visiting some 
places of pilgrimage, he boarded the steamer 
Bremen, for New York, arriving there on 
8 March 1937. 

Swami Satprakashananda was bom in 
1888 and raised in Dhaka (now in Bangla¬ 
desh), India, of a pious Hindu family. His 
premonastic name was Harish. His father 
died when he was young; when he was old 
enough, he had to look after his mother. Har¬ 
ish was tweNe years when Swami Vivek- 
ananda visited Dhaka in 1901. He saw 
Swamiji on three occasions, which he loved to 
recount to devotees. He first saw Swamiji 
getting down from a carriage when he arrived 
at Mohini Mohan Das's house in Dhaka. The 
next day he saw Swamiji going for a walk 
with a group of people on the bank of the 
Budiganga River. Swamiji then left Dhaka for 
a pilgrimage and returned a few days later. 
One afternoon Harish heard that Swamiji was 
staying in a houseboat on a nearby river. He 
ran to the river and found the houseboat tied 
to the shore. The boat had windows along 
both sides, so he was able to see inside quite 
well. Swamiji was pacing back and forth on 
an aisle in the boat. After a while he stopped 


walking and sat on a bench near a window 
and looked at the boy. Harish felt he had been 
blessed. This impression remained vivid all 
through his life, and it strengthened his re¬ 
solve to become a monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order. 

In January 1908 Harish came to Calcutta 
and met M., the recorder of The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He told M. that there was a plan 
to establish a Hindu temple, a Muslim 
mosque, a Christian church, and a Buddhist 
temple in the Ramakrishna Ashrama m 
Dhaka, in accordance with Sri Ramakrishna's 
teaching of the harmony of religions. He en¬ 
thusiastically told M. that there would be a 
big signboard at the entrance: The Temple of 
Harmony of Religions.' M. listened quietly, 
and then said: This is what you want — 
signboard and advertisement — self-adver¬ 
tisement. This is not Sri Ramakrishna's idea. 
According to the Master one should gather 
something here within the heart [pointing his 
finger to his heart] before he launches on 
public work. First of all you should have de¬ 
votion to God. Until you have that you are 
nowhere, you are simply frittering away your 
energies. The Master said, again and again, 
that one should pray to God in solitude and 
secrecy (nirjane, gopane)/ Harish remembered 
M.'s advice throughout his life. 

Harish first visited Belur Math on 6 Feb¬ 
ruary 1908, where he met Swamis Brahma- 
nanda and Premananda. In 1911 he met Holy 
Mother and Swami Shivananda. Later, he had 
an opportunity to come in contact with the 
other disciples of the Master: Swamis 
Saradananda, Turiyananda, Abhedananda, 
Subodhananda, Akhandananda, and Vijnan- 
ananda. He published his personal reminis¬ 
cences of some of the direct disciples in his 
book Sri Ramakrishna's Life and Message in the 
Present Age. 

During his secondary schooling and col¬ 
lege days, Harish was involved with the ac¬ 
tivities of the Ramakrishna Ashrama in 
Dhaka. Whenever he could, he visited Belur 
Math and the Swamis; he finally was initiated 
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by Swami Brahmananda in 1918. He had a 
keen desire to become a monk, but Swami 
Brahmananda asked him to take care of his 
aged mother because she had no one else. But 
as time rolled on, his patience sometimes 
grew thin as he saw other young men, his age 
and younger, joining the Order. Once he ex¬ 
pressed this impatience to Swami Sarada- 
nanda within earshot of Yogin-ma, an atten¬ 
dant of Holy Mother, who had a sharp tongue 
on occasion. She retorted, 'Ah, you'd throw 
the old lady in the Ganges, put on an ochre 
cloth, and join the Order!' That day there was 
no more talk of joining the Order. 

When Harish's mother passed away in 
1924, he lost no time in joining the Rama- 
krishna Order. He was 36 years old. He had 
lived the life of strict brahmacharya for many 
years. He received his sannyasa vows in 1927 
from Swami Shivananda and was given the 
name Swami Satprakashananda. During his 
days in India, he worked in Dhaka, Varanasi, 
Advaita Ashrama in Mayavati, and Delhi. 

In 1937, when Swami Satprakashananda 
arrived in New York, he was received by 
Swamis Bodhananda and Nikhilananda, the 
Heads of the Vedanta Society and Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Center. They took him 
directly to Grand Central Station and put him 
on a train for Providence, where he would 
assume Swami Akhilananda's responsibili¬ 
ties as Head of the Center. 

Swami Satprakashananda had arrived in 
the United States carrying a cane, a popular 
fashion in India. Swami Bodhananda took 
one look at the cane and said: 'Throw that 
thing away. People here will think you are an 
old man.' Swami didn't use the cane until 
many years later when he was partially crip¬ 
pled by a back operation. 

Swami Satprakashananda conducted 
services at the Providence Center for one year 
until Swami Akhilananda returned from In¬ 
dia in March 1938. Since the Providence Cen¬ 
ter was rather small, there was no reason for 
Swami Satprakashananda to remain. Swami 
Akhilananda suggested that the Swami go to 


Washington, D.C., the nation's capital, and 
lecture there with the intention of starting a 
center. Swami Satprakashananda lectured to 
a group in Washington, D.C., all that summer, 
but decided not to start a center for two rea¬ 
sons: the central focus of the city is political, 
not spiritual, and its population is transient. 
Swami Satprakashananda would either have 
to return to India or find another location in 
the United States. He decided to consult with 
some of the other Swamis in the United States. 

Coincidentally, Swami Prabhavananda 
invited Swami Satprakashananda and other 
Swamis to participate in the dedication cere¬ 
mony of the Hollywood Vedanta Temple. Af¬ 
ter the ceremony, the Swamis discussed the 
situation and decided that Swami Sat¬ 
prakashananda should stay in America. The 
work has progressed in the East and West 
Coasts,' they said, 'but in the center of the 
country the work has not progressed much. 
But it will be very difficult there, for the peo¬ 
ple are not as broadminded as those in the 
coastal areas.' It was decided that Swami Sat¬ 
prakashananda should start a Vedanta Cen¬ 
ter in St. Louis, a fairly large city and centrally 
located. 

From Hollywood, Swami Satprakasha¬ 
nanda went to San Francisco and was the 
guest of Swami Ashokananda, the Head of 
the Vedanta Society of Northern California. 
Swami Ashokananda told his devotees that 
Swami Satprakashananda was going to St. 
Louis to start a center and that names of some 
persons in that city would be very helpful. 
Miss Belle Martin, a devotee who had a sister 
in St. Louis, came forward and 'volunteered' 
her sister, Mrs. Ann Lee Steinmesch. Swami 
Satprakashananda wrote to Mrs. Steinmesch, 
who agreed to meet him at Union Station and 
help him find a hotel. When he arrived in St. 
Louis late in the afternoon on 13 October 1938, 
she greeted him and took him to her home for 
supper. After that she took him to the 
Parkview Hotel on the southeast corner of 
Kingshighway and West Pine Boulevard, fac¬ 
ing Forest Park. Swami Satprakashananda 
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had only two hundred fifty dollars in his 
pocket. 

The next morning the Swami surveyed 
the area and decided the hotel was not suit¬ 
ably located. He called his benefactress, told 
her of his problem, and asked her to take him 
to Mr. Hilmar Herold, a subscriber of the 
Prabuddha Bharata, the only other contact he 
had. Mrs. Steinmesch obliged l)im and they 
found Mr. Herold high on a ladder, painting 
his small house. 

Mr. Herold was obviously proud of his 
scriptural knowledge, and he plied the 
Swami with questions while he was still on 
the ladder. He appeared to be quite skeptical 
of the Swami even though the latter quickly 
answered all his questions. Tell me,^ Mr. 
Herold hollered down from the ladder, 'you 
say you have studied Vedanta, that you are a 
Vedanta Swami. Can you explain to me the 
meaning of this verse: "The good is one thing; 
the pleasant, another. Both of these, serving 
different needs, bind a man. It goes well with 
him who, of the two, takes the good; but he 
who chooses the pleasant misses the end"' 
(Katha Upanishad, 1.2. Ij. The Swami immedi¬ 
ately recited the same quotation in Sanskrit, 
then said, 'Yes, I can explain it.' Mr. Herold 
came down from his perch on the ladder and 
exclaimed, 'Then you are one in a million.' 
The Swami said emphatically but with hu¬ 
mor, 'I am!' 

Mr. Herold was acquainted with a 
woman who had heard Swamis Prabhava- 
nanda and Paramananda lecture years be¬ 
fore. When he told her the situation, she made 
a list of eight hundred persons. The list was 
taken to the Swami in his hotel by a young 
man. The Swami said later that as soon as he 
saw this young man he knew that this would 
be the person who would help him find an¬ 
other place to live and to lecture. 

Swami Satprakashananda finally settled 
on the Melbourne Hotel at Grand Avenue 
and Lindell Boulevard. It was centrally lo¬ 
cated and had a large lecture hall. A flier was 
printed and mailed to every person on the list 


supplied by Mr. Herold's friend. His first lec¬ 
ture, given on 23 October 1938, drew a large 
crowd as did his subsequent lectures. He soon 
moved his residence to a nearby apartment, 
but continued to give lectures at the Mel¬ 
bourne Hotel until 1941. During World War 
II the crowds diminished. 'But,' the Swami 
said years later, 'I never lacked for these two 
things: flowers for the altar and food for the 
stomach.' In the beginning his attempts to 
advertise his lectures in the local newspapers 
were disappointing. Several newspapers im¬ 
mediately said, 'No, we cannot take your ad¬ 
vertisement. We do not believe in Swamis — 
they want money — we do not care for these 
things.' Beginning in the early forties, how¬ 
ever, short announcements or notices were 
printed in the papers. But in the mid-forties, 
when the Swami began holding all Sunday 
lectures and classes in his apartment, the 
newspapers again would not accept his an¬ 
nouncements. 

Swami Satprakashananda was about 
fifty years old when he came to St. Louis. He 
seldom moved slowly, but rather bounced 
around. Mr. Oldendorph, an early member, 
recalled the Swami: 'I had invited the Swami 
to dinner at my house, and while we were 
waiting for my wife to serve it, I put up a 
badminton net in the backyard. I figured a 
little light exercise would sharpen our appe¬ 
tites. Well, it was anything but a little light 
exercise as far as I was concerned. This lithe 
Hindu saint proved to be a regular champion, 
and I was hopelessly outclassed by his serve, 
agility, and attack. He could leap and pounce 
and hit that shuttlecock all over the territory. 
He was indeed so superior and I was so com¬ 
pletely exhausted, I had to quit.' 

Times were not easy for the Swami and 
the Vedanta Society during the early 1940s. 
The Swami moved into an apartment with a 
living room big enough to accommodate the 
customary small gatherings. Shortly thereaf¬ 
ter he began to receive taunting phone calls at 
all hours of the day and night. Many people 
who did not know the Swami perhaps saw 
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him as a fortune teller out to take their money. 
One student admitted that he had 'come to 
scoff and remained to pray.' The annoying 
phone calls and occasional crank letters 
stopped when the police were informed. 

St. Louis was ultraconservative and pre¬ 
dominately Catholic and Lutheran. Once, 
when the Swami asked a Catholic priest about 
his attitude toward other religions, he re¬ 
ceived the answer. The sooner they die, the 
better.' That attitude has largely disappeared 
now, of course, but in the 1940s it added 
considerably to the difficulty in starting a 
permanent Vedanta center. There is usually a 
humorous side to every serious endeavour. 
Mr. X., an oil financier, became devoted to the 
Swami and volunteered to take him to vari¬ 
ous places. One day Mr. X. blurted forth, 
'Swami, you are a saint. I love you.' 'Well, Mr. 
X./ the Swami answered gently, Tf you think 
that I am a saint, can't you help me build my 
Vedanta work?' 'Oh no, Swami,' was his re¬ 
ply. 'I am an Episcopalian — I can't help you/ 
Swami humorously remarked, T didn't Imow 
that an Episcopalian couldn't help a saint!' 

Another evening the same gentleman in¬ 
vited Swami Satprakashananda to his house 
to attend a party. The Swami agreed to go, 
reluctantly, after thinking that he might meet 
some people who would be interested in Ve¬ 
danta. The guests all gathered around and 
asked him many questions pertaining to 
yoga, meditation, and so on, but some of the 
questions were inane. One socially prominent 
matron asked, 'Swami, if all men became 
monks like yourself, what would happen to 
our population?' The Swami told her, 'There 
is no more possibility of that happening than 
all men becoming doctors or lawyers.' 

After the war ended in 1945, more peo¬ 
ple began attending the classes. The Swami 
realized that for the Vedanta work to expand 
a permanent home would be necessary. In 
1950 a legal matter came up that required the 
reorganization of the Society (or 'Center' as it 
was called then). The Vedanta Center of St. 
Louis had originally been organized as a cor¬ 


poration under a Board of Trustees, which 
had the power to control the temporal affairs 
of the organization even if the Swami-in- 
Charge disagreed with them. This was hardly 
satisfactory to Swami Satprakashananda, 
who had founded an organization that was 
for teaching and training its members in the 
spiritual way of life. The Society was reorgan¬ 
ized as an unincorporated religious associa¬ 
tion under the Swami-in-Charge. The new 
by-laws stated that the temporal affairs of the 
Society would be managed by the Board of 
Trustees, but the Swami-in-Charge would 
'have such power and control over the tem¬ 
poral affairs of the Society as will enable him 
to effectively discharge his responsibility of 
maintaining and furthering its spiritual pur¬ 
pose' Thus the Society was reorganized be¬ 
cause Swami Satprakashananda knew that its 
secular members might not always under¬ 
stand the actions of the Swami-in-Charge, 
and this could jeopardize the spiritual goals 
of the Society. 

On 27 March 1946 Swami Satprakasha¬ 
nanda visited Kansas City, Missouri, at the 
invitation of Gladys Miller and Ula Bergfeldt. 
He gave a talk at the Bellerive Hotel entitled 
India's Spiritual Message. The Swami saw po¬ 
tential for growth in Kansas City, an impor¬ 
tant Midwestern city two hundred fifty miles 
west of St. Louis. The next time he visited 
Kansas City, in September 1947, Swami Sat¬ 
prakashananda advised the devotees to hold 
meetings fortnightly in someone's home, for 
meditation, prayer, and reading. Several 
years later, audio tape recordings of the 
Swami's classes and lectures given in St. 
Louis were used at these meetings. 

In late 1951, Swami Satprakashananda 
fell and ruptured a disc in his spine. On 
13 March 1952, Dr. Rolland Klemme, an inter¬ 
nationally known neurosurgeon in St. Louis, 
performed surgery, but it was not completely 
successful: While administering the spinal 
anesthetic he struck a nerve, leaving Swami 
Satprakashananda paralyzed from waist 
down. The doctors thought he would never 
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walk again, but by sheer determination the 
Swami got out of his hospital bed and was 
soon walking with the aid of the cane he had 
brought from India. The surgeon advised him 
to walk barefooted on the sand to help bring 
back sensation in his legs. Swami Akhila- 
nanda invited him to Marshfield, Massachu¬ 
setts, which is close to the Atlantit coast. 
Swami Satprakashananda went there and fol¬ 
lowed his surgeon's advice. Some summers 
he went also to Laguna Beach, California, as 
a guest of Swami Prabhavananda, and 
walked on the sand. For the rest of his life he 
walked with a pronounced limp, but he 
didn't use his cane again for twenty years. 

Swami Satprakashananda convinced the 
members of the Society that the Vedanta work 
would not expand without a permanent 
home. In June 1952, a suitable house at 205 
South Skinker Boulevard (west of Forest 
Park) was found and purchased, although not 
without some difficulty. Previously, the Soci¬ 
ety had attempted to purchase a different 
property in the same area. But the Society 
could not buy the house because of racial 
prejudice: The owner refused to sell when he 
found that a 'foreign' religion was behind it, 
and an Indian was going to live there. To 
avoid repeating this unfortunate situation, 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. John Gallagher was 
bought in the name of Dr. Huston Smith, a 
well-known professor of world religions at 
Washington University and the president of 
the Society. In real estate terms. Dr. Smith 
became the 'straw party.' He transferred the 
title of the property to the Society on 19 Sep¬ 
tember 1952. Swami Satprakashananda 
moved into the Vedanta home on 29 Septem¬ 
ber. 

With new enthusiasm the Swami contin¬ 
ued lecturing regularly. During the more than 
forty years he worked in the United States as 
a spiritual teacher, he visited India only once, 
from 3 August 1955 to 28 November 1955, 
While in India the Swami met an expert car¬ 
penter, who built and hand-carved a lovely 
mahogany altar and thrones for the St. Louis 


shrine and chapel. 

The Center continued to expand, and the 
chapel, which seated about fifty-five persons, 
was too small. In 1967 work began on an 
extension to the chapel, and the addition of 
two bedrooms and a bath on the second floor. 
This work was completed in 1968. The dedi¬ 
cation of the new chapel took place on 4 Oc¬ 
tober 1968 with an elaborate ceremony per¬ 
formed by Swamis Ranganathananda, 
Shraddhananda, and Bhashyananda. 

Swami Satprakashananda was a well- 
known Sanskrit scholar, and before coming to 
the West worked as an associate editor of the 
Prabuddha Bharata. In between giving lectures 
and classes and managing other activities of 
the Center, the Swami wrote some precious 
books on the Vedanta tradition: Methods of 
Knowledge: According to Advaita Vedanta; The 
Goal and the Way: The Vedantic Approach to 
Life's Problems; The Universe, God, and God-Re¬ 
alization; Meditation: Its Process, Practice, and 
Culmination; Hinduism and Christianity; Sri 
Ramakrishna's Life and Message in the Present 
Age; Sxoami Vivekananda's Contribution to the 
Present Age; Ethics and Religion; The Use of 
Symbols in Religion; and World Peace — How? 
In the later part of the 1950s Virginia Ward 
began tape-recording Swami Satprakasha¬ 
nanda's lectures and classes; those have be¬ 
come a valuable asset to the Society. 

In the early 1970s, the Swami's health 
began to fail, and he. found that lecturing 
every Sunday and holding weekly classes 
was too difficult for him. The Society began 
to use his tape-recorded lectures often. Swami 
Satprakashananda wrote to the authorities in 
Belur Math and requested an assistant. 
Swami Yuktananda was sent in November 
1974; he worked for a few months, but was 
more interested in social activities than in 
preaching Vedanta. He returned to Iiidia in 
May 1975. 

Swami Satprakashananda was ninety 
years old, and bedridden. He had taught Ve¬ 
danta in St. Louis for forty-one years. At his 
request Belur Math transferred Swami 
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Chetanananda from Hollywood, California, 
to St. Louis on 1 March 1978. Swami Chetana¬ 
nanda had assisted Swami Prabhavananda 
and worked as an Assistant Minister of the 
Vedanta Society of Southern California from 
June 1971 to February 1978. After his arrival, 
Swami Satprakashananda told Swami 
Chetanananda: 'Here is the key to the relics, 
please take care of the Master; and there is the 
chapel downstairs, please tell the devotees 
about Vedanta.' Swami Chetanananda there¬ 
after took responsibility for all the lectures 
and classes, and oversaw the running of the 
Society. 

On 15 November 1979 Swami Sat¬ 
prakashananda passed away. His life had 
been one of dedication to the ideal of Vedanta 
and of service to everyone who wanted to 
reach the 'Goal Supreme.' In honor of the 
Swami, at 6 p.m. on 1 December 1979, a Relig¬ 
ious Conference was held in the chapel. Dr. 
Huston Smith a long-time friend and admirer 
of the Swami, chaired the conference. Seven 
religious leaders, representing different 
faiths, participated. The following day a me¬ 
morial service was held in the Society's 
chapel: Nine Head Swamis from different 
American centers were present, as well as Dr. 
Huston Smith. Shortly after the Swami's pass¬ 
ing away, Swami Chetanananda was named 
the Head of the Society by Belur Math. 

Swami Chetanananda followed the tra¬ 
ditions begun by his predecessor, and added 
the following: Vivekananda Festival on the 
4th of July, Krishna Festival, elaborate wor¬ 
ship services during Durga Puja, Holy 
Mother's birthday, and Ramakrishna's birth¬ 
day, and several vigils during the year. From 
1980 he began making regular visits to the 
Vedanta Society of Kansas City, which had 
been started by Swami Satprakashananda in 
1947. In 1985 the society purchased a perma¬ 
nent home, where Swami Chetanananda now 
lectures and conducts retreats several times a 
year. 

Apart from giving lectures and classes in 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Swami Chetana¬ 


nanda produced significant books and tapes. 
His books in English include: A Guide to Spiri¬ 
tual Life; Avadhuta Gita: Meditation and Its 
Methods: Rarnakrishna as We Sato Him: Rania- 
krishna: A Biography in Pictures: Spiritual Treas¬ 
ures: Letters of Swami Turiyananda: Sivami 
Adbhutananda: Teachings and Reminiscences: 
They Lived loith God: God Lived with Them: Ve¬ 
danta: Voice of Freedom: and Vivekananda: East 
Meets West. His Bengali publications include: 
Sri Ramakrishner Sannidhye; Matri Darshan; 
Kalpatani Sri Rarnakrishna; Srima Samipe; and 
Vcdanter Aloke Christer Saihpadesh. His audio 
tapes are; Echoes of the Eternal: Peace, Bliss, and 
Harmony (three tapes), and Breath of the Eter¬ 
nal: Axvakening, Reflection, and Illumination 
(three tapes). His video tapes include: Rama- 
krishna (A Documentary); Vivekananda as We 
Saw Him (A Documentary); and Parables of 
Rarnakrishna. 

The Society's publication department is 
quite active. Several books written by Swami 
Satprakashananda and Swami Chetana¬ 
nanda have been translated into other lan¬ 
guages. During 1988 the Society observed its 
Golden Jubilee, and in 1993 it held special 
celebratory events to mark the centenary of 
Swami Vivekananda's coming to the West. 
Many visiting Swamis and distinguished 
speakers lectured during these events and 
their talks were video-taped. Since December 
1984 all Sunday lectures by Swami Chetana¬ 
nanda have been video-taped. In December 
1994 the Society purchased the adjacent prop¬ 
erty at 211 South Skinker Boulevard, formerly 
the 'I am Temple'; this was an important land¬ 
mark for the continuing growth of the Soci¬ 
ety. 

Since 1938 every member and friend of 
the Vedanta Society of St. Louis has contrib¬ 
uted something meaningful to its growth. Al¬ 
though many of their names are not recorded 
in this history, their love and dedication for 
the Vedanta movement will be remembered 
all through the ages. □ 
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HINDUISM: THE ETERNAL TRADITION 
(SANATANA DHARMA); David Fraioley 
(Vamadeva Sastri); ptibl. Voice of India, 
2118 Ansari Road, Nczv Delhi 110 002; 
1995; pp. 261; Price Rs. 100/-. 


'After a study of some forty years and more of 
the great religions of the world, I find none so 
perfect, none so scientific, none so philosophical, 
and none so spiritual as the great religion known 
by the name of Hinduism. The more you know it, 
the more you will love it; the more you try to 
understand it, the more deeply you value it. Make 
no mistake; without Hinduism India has no fu¬ 
ture.... If India's own children do not cling to her 
faith, who shall guard it?' So wrote Mrs. Annie 
Besant, the Irish woman who founded the Theo- 
sophical Society and Home Rule League and pre¬ 
sided over the session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress at Calcutta in 1917. 

The early Western perceptions of Hinduism 
were, however, different — ranging from a de¬ 
scription of it as 'pure paganism' (viz. in Abbe 
Dubois' writings) to its denunciation as barbarous 
and horrendous in nature (viz. in William Brunton 
and Pierre Martin's works). When ZiegenbaIg ex¬ 
patiated on Hindu ideas, customs and ceremonies, 
he was told by his Protestant patrons not to while 
away 'his time with studying pagan nonsense'. 
The Evangelists spread the word that the Hindus 
were a Tiendish race' who committed heinous acts 
in the name of religion. Some Jesuits argued that 
the religious ideas of the Hindus were derivative 
in nature. But this view could not hold ground for 
long. Holwell, an 18th century British Indologist, 
for example, contended that the mythology as well 
as the cosmogony of the Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans had been derived from the doctrines of 
the Hindus, and that the religious beliefs of ancient 
Europeans were based upon the later perversions 
of Hinduism. 

Although the researches of Sir William Jones, 
Charles Wilkins and others proved that Hinduism 
was neither derivative nor a bundle of fables and 
superstitions, the tirade of Evangelicals and Utili¬ 
tarians against the ancient religion of India contin¬ 
ued unabated. Yet the inquisitive scholars found 
in Hinduism a qualitative system of ethics and a 
monotheistic base. While delivering a course of 
seven lectures to the ics candidates at the Cam¬ 
bridge University in 1882, Professor Max Miiller 
observed that the Aryas of India were 'the framers 
of the most wonderful language, the Sanskrit ... 



the fathers of the most natural of natural religions, 
the makers of the most transparent of mythologies, 
the inventors of the most subtle philosophy and 
the givers of the most elaborate laws.' 

After the conclusion of the first Worlds' Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions in which Hinduism was ably 
represented by Prof. Chakravarti, Narasim- 
hachari, Lakshmi Narain and Swami Vivekananda 


among others, Merwin Marie Snell (President of 
the Scientific Section of the Assembly) unequivo¬ 
cally stated that there was very little of profound 
thought and aspiration in Christendom which 


could not be traced to one or another of the succes¬ 
sive influxes of Hindu ideas — either to the Hin- 
duised Hellenism of Pythagoras and Plato, to the 
Hinduised Mazdaism of the Gnostics, to the Hin- 
duised Judaism of the Kabbalists, to the Hinduised 


'Mahommedanism of Moorish philosophers', the 
Hinduised occultism of the Theosophists, the Hin¬ 
duised socialism of the New England Transcen- 
dentalists and 'the many other new streams of 
orientalising influence which are fertilizing the soil 
of contemporary Christendom'. 

Such being the antiquity and the richness of 
Hindu tradition, it is strange that it is still being 
distorted and misinterpreted. David Frawley, Di¬ 
rector of the American Institute of Vedic Studies, 
intends to set the record straight in this book by 
distinguishing between the quintessence of Hin¬ 
duism and how it is understood in the modern 
world. 


The book delineates the perennial wisdom of 
Samlam Dharma (in common parlance, Hinduism) 
taking up in its gamut such aspects as the world 
view of Hinduism, its development through the 
ages, its peculiarities vis-a-vis other religions, its 
philosophy and ethics, its perceptions on reincar¬ 
nation, medicine, astrology and the occult, the 
raison d'etre of idt^latry and rituals and the future 
of Hinduism. Besidefs, it attempts to answer some 
common questions about Hinduism. 

David Frawley regrets that a Hindu is painted 
in the West as 'a particular ethnic type bom in 
India' who believes in caste and untouchability 
and who is socially, economically and culturally 
backward. The truth, however, is that he belongs 
to an eternal tradition which upholds truth and 
righteousness, which is rooted in rta and dharma, 
which does not confine itself to one prophet or 
messiah, one holy book or one Church, which is 
evergrowing and evergreen. This holy tradition is 
not limited to a particular spiritual path, name, 
form, person or group as in the case of other relig¬ 
ions. Rather it accepts all spiritual paths as leading 
to the same goal. It believes that each human soul 
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is free to choose its course and move in accordance 
with its natural proclivities. The eternal tradition 
of Samtana Dharma holds that Truth is beyond 
limitation; it cannot be monopolized by anyone as 
it is a matter of direct experience. 

Hinduism has been regarded as 'the richest 
cluster on the variegated tree of human religion'. 
The Jesuit scholars who made a reappraisal of 
Hinduism in the 1960s observed that 'the whole of 
mankind can be proud that in India the human 
quest for truth has been so diversified and unre¬ 
lenting. ... Plurality and^tolerance appear rather as 
the true ornament of Hinduism'. Corroborating 
the assessment, Frawley asserts that Hinduism 
contains the greatest diversity and freedom in the 
spiritual life that can be found in any of the relig¬ 
ions on the planet. The Divine can be adored in any 
name or form or beyond form. God can be seen as 
father, mother, brother, sister, friend, or master; in 
everything that exists, and in one's own self. 

Frawley rejects the colonialist and the mission¬ 
ary view of Hinduism as primitive, barbaric, poly¬ 
theist, immoral, or oppressive. It is not 'an ethnic 
belief system' which started in a particular age, but 
goes back to beginningless time. It is not only the 
oldest of all the religions but also the newest; the 
reason being that it has been recast by living sages 
during the course of history. The Western mind 
has tried 'to reduce religion to a particular name 
and form'. Tt has tried to compartmentalize Hin¬ 
duism as a religion the way Christianity and Islam 
appear to be seeking to find in all religions a par¬ 
ticularized belief system.' 

Frawley regards the word 'Hinduism' as a 
'misnomer' and 'a foreign invention' since it is not 
mentioned in any of the classical texts. It is rather 
a geographical expression as it identifies 'the re¬ 
gion from which Western cultures have contacted 
it'. Sanatana Dharvia or the universal tradition, Hin¬ 
duism does not need to represent itself as 'one 
religious identity as opposed to others'. 

Religious exclusivism and the infallibility syn¬ 
drome in the matter of beliefs about the sacred 
have generated acerbity and led to tensions and 
conflicts. In this context, Frawley raises a number 
of questions which have clear answers. Why 
should God have only one son? Why should there 
be only one messiah for all times to come? Why 
should there be only one religious book when any 
number of such books are possible? Why should 
God be addressed only in the masculine sense 
when he is beyond gender? Can conversion bring 
about an overnight change in a person's psyche? 
And so on. 

Frawley presents Hinduism as 'a multidimen¬ 
sional tradition that no form or linear thinking, 
whether scientific or theological, can grasp'. It is 'a 
vibrant ocean of spiritual, religious and occult in¬ 
sights and practices woven into a vast culture. It 


has the complexity of life itself which cannot be 
reduced to a formula, understood in a single book 
or controlled by any church or organization'. 

The charge of idolatry has been a convenient 
stick to beat Hinduism with, all through history. 
Christianity, Judaism and Islam dub idolatry as 
evil and hence sinful. It is said to be indicative of a 
lower degree of intelligence or civilization. Swami 
Vivekananda was the first Indian to argue at the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions that image wor¬ 
ship was not to be derided as it helped one to 
meditate on the Supreme. He also referred to the 
deeper psychological implications of iconolatria 
by observing: 'We can no more think about any¬ 
thing without a material image than we can live 
without breathing. And by the law of association, 
the material image calls up the mental idea and 
vice versa.' 

Frawley's justification of idolatry rests primar¬ 
ily on two factors — the universality of this prac¬ 
tice in almost all religious traditions including the 
Buddhist, the Taoist, the Catholic Shinto, Greek 
Orthodox, Native American, African and Asian, 
and the utility of image worship in helping a devo¬ 
tee to approach the invisible and transcendental 
reality by way of supreme devotion. 

Frawlev contends that Protestant Christians 
and Muslims who are opposed to idolatry practise 
it nevertheless. Many Protestants have a picture of 
Christ or at least they wear a cross which is obvi¬ 
ously 'a usage of images and symbols'. Muslims 
pray only in the direction of Mecca which limits 
the Divine to a particular place. Many Muslims 
pray at the tombs of their saints, have pictures of 
their religious or political leaders, circumambulate 
the Kaoba seven times (anti-clockwise) and kiss the 
black stone each time they pass it. This regards, 
Frawley, as a worship of objects. 'The idolatry of 
the word, idea, name, or book is perhaps the worst 
form of all idolatries,' he says. 

Frawley ruefully maintains that the charge c^f 
idolatry against Hinduism is often levelled 'as part 
of a campaign of conversion, invasion and con¬ 
quest'. It has been used as an alibi 'for smashing 
statues, robbing and demolishing temples, for 
plunder and genocide, all conveniently done in the 
name of God'. The irony of the matter is that 
different parameters are employed when religious 
images are judged. They are called icons and clas¬ 
sified as works of art when they are a part of the 
Christian tradition. But they are dubbed as idols 
born of primitive beliefs when they are part of 
non-Christian traditions. 'An image of Krishna as 
the good cowherd is on par with that of Christ as 
the good shepherd.... To make one into a supersti¬ 
tious idol and the other into a sacred image is 
hypocritical and intolerant'. 

Frawley regards the use of images as an artistic 
approach to the Divine. Images are 'the great ar- 
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chetypes of life, the embodiment in form of the 
great truths of the Eternal'. Those who condemn 
their use betray their ignorance of symbolic lan¬ 
guage. Hinduism regards all forms of art — music, 
dance, poetry, sculpture, painting, architecture, 
etc. as different languages which can be fruitfully 
employed in the worship of God. 

Frawley's answers to questions about Hindu¬ 
ism are noteworthy for their profundity and suc¬ 
cinctness. They cover a wide range of themes from 
God, non-duality, atheism, the Divine Mother, the 
origin of Samtmia Dliarma, and the importance of ^ 
scriptures to evolution. Karma, prdrahdim, evil,' 
heaven and hell; from Yoga, Vedanta, meditation, 
self-inquiry, self-surrender and service to Tantra, 
mantra, Ayurveda, astrology and the esoteric im¬ 
portance of temples. It also brings into focus the 
Hindu view of theology, ecology, economics, 
proselytization and religious fundamentalism. 
Such questions as should Hindus be more aggres¬ 
sive or become missionaries; how can Hindus 
function as minorities in Islamic countries, or why 
did the Pope condemn yogic practices, have also 
been brilliantly answered. 

David Frawley deserves thanks for so elo¬ 
quently putting forth the quintessential of Hindu¬ 
ism and for lambasting the detractors of the eternal 
Indian tradition {Sa)iata7ia Dhanua). Written in a 
simple, lucid style, it should be a compulsory read¬ 
ing for students, scholars and common people. 

Dr. Satish K. Kapoor, jaJancllmr Citi/ 


ARISE ARJUNA: mNDlUSMAND THE MOD¬ 
ERN WORLD; David Frazvley (Vamadeva 
Shastri); Voice of India, 2/18 Ansari 
Road, Nezv Delhi 110 002; 1995; pp. 228; 
Rs. 100/-. 


This book is an exhortation to the complacent, 
ignorant and misguided Hindus who are unaware 
or unccmscious of their rich cultural heritage; who, 
in utter pusillanimity, bear continuous assaults on 
their religion without making any protest; who 
don't realize that any compromise with falsehood 
is not tolerance but self-destruction, and who lack 
the moral will to guide humanity onto a religious 
path. 

It is at the same time an interpretation and an 
exposition of Hinduism in a modern context. It is 
divided into four units which separately discuss 
social, religious, historical and cultural issues in a 
scholarly manner. 

David Frawley finds Hinduism in crisis. He 
regrets that while Hinduism is the m(Sst liberal, 
universal, syncretic and diverse of all the world's 
main religions, westernized Hindus take pride in 
ridiculing it. Ironically, they paint Hinduism as 


'fundamentalist and dangerous' and hold a re¬ 
spectful view of Christianity and Islam. They fol¬ 
low the colonial or the Marxist-socialist model 
'with its atheistic and anti-nationalistic orienta¬ 
tion' to interpret Indian history and culture. 
Frawley ruefully writes: 'I was appalled at how 
little so many Hindus either valued or understood 
their own tradition. They would equate Hindu 
spirituality with a superstition on par with caste 
and untouchability. They were fond of quoting 
Marx or Shakespeare but would certainly not men¬ 
tion the Bhagavad-Gita, which they regard as re¬ 
gressive. They used materialists and atheists like 
Freud and Marx to interpret the Vedas, if they 
studied the Vedas at all. While I was interested in 
visiting temples and ashrams in India, they 
wanted to talk about the latest developments in 
western technology. While I was a vegetarian, they 
ate meat. While I admired the sculpture in Hindu 
temples, they preferred modern Western art. 
While I liked Indian classical music, they liked 
Western classical music or even rock and roll, if 
they were younger in age.' 

Frawley holds that the Western news media 
and the English language press in India are biased 
against the Hindus and often dub them as chau¬ 
vinist, fascist or illiberal. Although some Hindu 
groups could be called fanatic, backward or super¬ 
stitious they were not representative of Hindus as 
such. In fact, their number was infinitesimal. It 
may even be argued that the so-called bigots 
among Hindus 'have a far more liberal view of 
religion than orthodox or even liberal Christians 
and Muslims'. 

Alluding to the misrepresentations of Hindu¬ 
ism in the press, David Frawley observes that 'one 
Hindu demolition of a disputed mosque is more 
newsworthy and an expression of greater intoler¬ 
ance than Islamic destruction of any number of 
Hindu temples.' Even the Muslim destruction of 
Ahamadiya mosques is not regarded as a news¬ 
worthy item in the Western press. Strangely 
enough, Saudi Arabia which is 'an intolerant fun¬ 
damentalist state', where all religions are illegal 
except Islam, and which provides financial aid to 
fundamentalist and terrorist groups is described 
as a 'moderate' Islamic country because of its rich 
oil resources. 'Economic need fashions the global 
press and structures global ethics,' he says. 

In spite of the brutal massacre at Tienanmen, 
the China continues to hold 'the most favoured 
nation trading status'. The Western media seldom 
highlights human rights violation in China. Al¬ 
though the country sells weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion, treats religious communities with disdain 
and suppresses the right to freedom of Tibetans, 
one seldom finds anti-Chinese attitude in the 
Western press. Hindu minority in Pakistan, Bang¬ 
ladesh and other Muslim countries has been mal- 
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treated, even eliminated, but this aspect has sel¬ 
dom made headlines. Hindus working in Arabic 
countries cannot practise their religion in public 
'and yet no country, including India, protests this'. 
On the other hand, non-Hindus working in India 
have no such restrictions. 'Clearly India has not 
stifled Islam the way Pakistan and Bangladesh 
have stifled Hinduism,' he argues. 

Regrettably, the Western news media focusses 
on caste, dowry deaths, etc. ignoring the better 
side of the world's oldest religion. What if the 
American culture was presented through drug 
addiction, promiscuity, violence, broken homes 
with complete disregard of the higher values of life 
it embodies? 

Frawley rejects the a:)ncept of 'Hindu Funda¬ 
mentalism' by posing a number of questions. Fun¬ 
damentalist groups are often involved in prosely¬ 
tising activities to bring everyone to their view¬ 
point. What missionary activities are Hindu fun¬ 
damentalists promoting throughout the world? 
What missions abroad have Hindu fundamental¬ 
ist set-up to convert Christians, Muslims or those 
of other belief-systems to the only true religion 
called Hinduism? What Hindus are motivated by 
a missionary spirit to discredit people of other 
religions in order to convert ancf save them? he 
asks. Perhaps none. And again; Have Hindu 
preachers or god-men ever condemned non-Hin¬ 
dus to eternal damnation or issued fatwas asking 
for the death of anyone merely for criticising 
Hindu beliefs? Although there are hypercritical 
works on Hinduism, how many of such books are 
Hindu fundamentalists trying to ban, and how 
many of their authors are they intimidating? The 
answers are in the negative again. 

Fundamentalism has affinity with militant or 
terroristic activities which are aimed at creating 
anarchy in the rival camp or capturing political 
power. Frawley asks again: What Hindu minori¬ 
ties in the world are violently agitating for their 
separate state? What planes have Hindu funda¬ 
mentalists hijacked, what hostages have they 
taken, what bombs have they planted? What 
Hindu fundamentalist leader can match the intol¬ 
erance of an Ayatollah Khomeini? The answers are 
obvious. 

What has come to be dubbed as 'Hindu funda¬ 
mentalism' is, in fact, 'a reaction to Islamic, Chris¬ 
tian and communist fundamentalism which are all 
organised, according to an exclusive belief-system 
and a strategy to take over the world'. Ironically, 
the Indian Muslims have their own Muslim party 
but none calls them fundamentalists. On the other 
hand, the political organisation of Hindus always 
comes under attack. 'Why should not Hindus have 
a political voice even in India?' he asks. Those who 
are fearful of a militant Hindu theocratic rule 
should ask: Does Rama or Krishna provide such a 


model? What Hindu theocratic state has ever ex¬ 
isted through the course of history? 

Frawley blasts leftist scholarship in India 
which portrays Hinduism not as a comprehensive, 
amtinuing tradition going back to the Vedas but 
as 'a relatively modern appropriation, and, there¬ 
fore, misinterpretation, of older practices and 
symbols whose real meaning we can no longer 
know...' He is particularly harsh on Romila Tha- 
par as her historical criticisms of Hinduism 'are 
quite negative'. Thapar, for example, regards Hin¬ 
duism as a vehicle of social oppression. She also 
tries to show that tolerance and non-violence gen¬ 
erally ascribed to Hinduism are myths 'that Hin¬ 
dus or India never really followed'. This is an 
erroneous conclusion as 'there is no Hindu or 
Buddhist tradition of crusades or holy wars like 
that of western religions of Christianity and Islam'. 
Besides, Thapar never quotes the Upanishads or the 
Gita in 'a favourable light' and seldom highlights 
the best of the Hindu tradition. Frawley also tries 
to prove that most Indian scholarship is imitative 
for want of 'a perspective' of its own. 'I must say 
that the most westernised, anti-religious, materi¬ 
alistic intellectuals I have ever met were in India, 
not in the West, and they were often teachers in 
universities'. 

David Frawley takes up many more themes 
such as Vedanta, nature of truth, unity and univer¬ 
sality, practical Vedanta as propounded and 
pi'opagated by Swami Vivekananda, religious tol¬ 
erance, Hindu view of Christianity and Islam, the 
yogic and the Islamic models, the inherent unity 
between Vedic and Shaivite religions and the eter¬ 
nal values of Hindu culture for mankind. Besides, 
he dilates on such historical issues as the Aryan 
invasion theory which has been questioned in 
western text books. He regards the Aryans and the 
Dravidians as part of the same culture and does 
not see any chasm between the East and the West. 

Although Frawley provides a sympathetic 
view of Hindus, he is not unaware of their follies, 
foibles or frailties to which he occasionally refers. 
In social matters, Hindus continue to follow out¬ 
worn S(Kial customs. On an inner level, they suffer 
from 'lack of creativity, initiative and original 
thinking'. As a group they remain disunited, have 
no common organization and make no attempt to 
stem the tide of disinformation campaign against 
them. 

Hindus need many more Frawleys to awaken 
them to the quintessentials of their rich heritage, 
to point out the accretions of ages which need to 
be wiped off from the fair face of the ancient 
tradition of India, and to instil into them courage 
and confidence so essential for their political sur¬ 
vival. 

Dr. Satish K. Kapoor, Jalandhar Citi/ 
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nyAyavArtikatAtparyaparisuddhih 

9 

OF udayanAcarya, nyAyacaturgran- 

THIKA, VOLJV;ed,Anaiitalal Thakur;pubL 
Indian Council of Philosophical Re¬ 
search, Rajendra Bhavan (Fourth Floor), 
210 Deen Dayal Upadhyaya Marg, New 
Delhi 110 002;1996;pp. 607+xiv;Rs, 6801-. 

t 

Professor Anantalal Thakur had undertaken a 
pious work of presenting four important treatises 
on the Nyaya system in the name of Nyhyacatiir- 
granthika project. The present work entitled 
Nyayavartikatatparyapari&iiddhih which is otherwise 
called simply the Parisiiddhih is the fourth one. 
Udayanacarya, the author of this work, is taken as 
the last author of the older school otNydya and also 
a beginner of the Neo-School of the same. Hence, 
his contribution to the analysis of logical problems 
opens a vista in Indian Logic and Epistemology. 
From the historical account we have come to know 
that the Tdtparynpari^iiddhih remained in the dark 
for centuries and some philosophical or textual 
problems were developed afterwards. In order to 
solve these problems the author had utilized the 
photocopies of Jaisalmir and Ahmedabad manu¬ 
scripts and handmade copies from Tanjore and 
Adyar manuscripts. Besides these, the author has 
undertaken pains to procure a manuscript on the 
fifth chapter of the Parikiddhih from the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda. 

Udayana has given an elaborate exposition of 
the views of Vacaspati Misra, the author of the 
Tdtpnryatxkd. Among the critics of Vacaspati 
Jhanasrimitra and Ratnakirti of Vijmmvdda school 
of Buddhism are well known. Udayana is taken to 
be an original thinker in this field as he has refuted 
the critical points made by some thinkers against 
Vacaspati as found in the first chapter of 
Pnrisiiddhih, which constitutes the first half of his 
work. The second part of it is devoted to defend 
Vacaspaths position after refuting the arguments 
given by Srivatsa, who is admitted as a Naiyayika 
in the Parisuddhih. 

4 

The Nydyasiltras as found in Udayana's book 
are found to be different from those of earlier 
thinkers. For Udayana the sutra no. 1/1/2 is 
tadanantardbhdvdt apavargah which is slightly differ¬ 
ent from tndanantardpdyddapavargah as found in 
other texts. In the same way, Udayana has shown 
his departure from the earlier readingof the silfras. 
The author has accepted that, as this Parisuddhih is 
not a running commentary, it is notpossible to find 
out what sutras have been dropped. Hence, many 
insertions or reconstructions of Udayana become 
in vain. 

The text begins with Ahhidheyaprayojana-sam- 


bandhaprakaranani (a chapter dealing with the ne¬ 
cessity of admitting expressibility and its relation 
as a category). Some of the Naiyayikas think that 
there are some relations between teacher and dis¬ 
ciple, and idstras and their explanations (Nanu 
Sisyacaryasastratadvyakhyananamapi sarhband- 
hah kaiscit samanatantrikaih pradarsitah, p. 9). 
There is a relation between abhidheya (expression) 
and prayojana (necessity). Through this expression 
the Sdstra is related to necessity (Tasmdt prayo- 
jammabhidheyam tayoh sambandho'bhidheya-stadd- 
vdrd sdstrasya prayojanena-sambnndhn-ityetad- 
nrthaivameva prathamasutrasya nydyyamiti, p. 10). 
The other part of the same chapter deals with the 
definitions of pranmna, prameya, nyaya, etc. The 
second dnhika of the same chapter concentrates on 
the definitions of kathd, hetuvdbhdsa, chain, etc. as 
done by Vacaspati. 

In the second chapter, we find some philo¬ 
sophical problems concerning the theories of 
sarhsaya, pratyaksa, anumdna, upaindna, sabda, etc., 
which are very much essential for understanding 
the epistemological points in Nyaya. The other part 
of the second chapter gives a critical account of the 
four prnmdnas accepted in Nyaya, all the paddrthas, 
the non-eternity of sound, etc. 

In the first part of chapter III, Udayana deals 
with some metaphysical questions as to the eter¬ 
nity of self, separate existence of mind, the diver¬ 
sity (ndndtva) of the sense-organs, etc. A system 
becomes philosophically sound if it can defend its 
own position by way of refuting the positions of 
others. Keeping perhaps this in view, Udayana 
refuted the conclusions of the Buddhists in the last 
portion of this chapter. 

The fourth chapter attains its uniqueness as it 
examines the concepts of pratyabhdva. dkasmikatva, 
duhkha, apavarga, tattvajndna, etc. 

To ensure that someone's position is correct 
while another's is faulty, it is necessary to have a 
correct idea about the hetutvdbhdsa, which is the 
main focus of chapter V. It raises a few problems 
concerning satpratipaksa, prakaranasamn, upapatti- 
sanm. etc. The right cognition of the hetutvdbhdsas 
help an individual to know how to detect the 
defects in others' arguments and how to keep 
one's position free from these. 

From the very beginning to the end, various 
topics have been incorporated by Udayana after 
following the perfect methodology as prescribed 
by nydya-uddesa, laksana and parlksd. Udayana has 
undertaken the method of uddesa i.e. introduction 
of an object by name (ndmnd sankirtanam uddesa). 
Afterwards, the definition of an object already 
introduced has been given. At last, he has critically 
judged these definitions through arguments. 

Professor Thakur has taken pains to edit this 
important treatise and to present it to scholars in 
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the field. All the various readings (pathantaras) 
have been shown properly and carefully. In the 
footnotes the sources of such readings are given. 
Here the abbreviations indicating the sources of 
the manuscript are quite understandable. The vol¬ 
ume is not free from printing errors, which may 
kindly be corrected in the next edition. 

In spite of this, the book is a monumental work 
in the field of Indian Philosophy in general and 
Nydya in particular. It is a parisuddhih in the true 
sense of the term as these texts purify the minds of 
the scholars who have a real access to the 
literature. From the exposition of such philosophi¬ 
cal concepts we can easily discern the purified 
intellect of Udayanacarya and Professor Thakur. I 
hope the scholars in this field would, with purity, 
understand the tdtparyn {tdtparya-parikiddhih) of 
such a remark and agree with me in this regard. 

Dr. Raghunath Ghosh, Darjeeling 


2. sudar^anAstakam and garuda 

DANDAKAM, 2 . ASTABHUJASTAKAM AND 
VEGASETU STOTRAM, and 3. gopAla 
VIMSATI; VEDANTA DESIKA; 1, & 2. English 
translation and notes by Sri K,P. Ran- 
gaszvatni, and 3. English translation and 
notes by SriM.K, Srinivasan and detailed 
analytical study by Sri K.P, Ran- 
gaszvatni; pubL Sri Vedanta Desika Re¬ 
search Centre, 2 Lakshtnipuram Second 
Street, Villivakkatn, Madras 600 049; 
1996; Pages: 1. & 2 . 50 each, and 3. 87; 
copies can be had on request to the pub¬ 
lisher of the books against payment of 
postage. _ 


Sri Vedanta Desika (AD 1268-1369) was a great 
saint poet of the Deccan, who left his literary leg¬ 
acy in Sanskrit and Tamil. Some of his composi¬ 
tions are in amni pravdyam, where poetry in San¬ 
skrit and Tamil is presented in a beautiful blend. 
Vedanta Desika also excelled in the compositions 
of stotra literature. This we have in the three books 
under review; Sudarsandstakam and Garuda 

P * 9 

Dandakani, Astabhujdstakam and Vegdsetu Stotram, 
and Gopdla Vim^ati 

Sudarsandstakam, as the name indicates is an 
octad in praise of Sudarsana, the cutting disc of Sri 
Vishnu. The eight stanzas in Sanskrit are followed 
by notes in English. The sfofra is in dhruti candas 
and the last quarter of every stanza is a sort of 
victory chant. In his comments Sri Rangaswami 
has pointed out parallel references in Ahirbudhnya 


Samhitd —an important Pancaratra text. Sudarsana 
is also called Hetiraja—the king of weapons. Two 
anecdotes given here explain why Vedanta Desika 
composed this chant. Although the chant is in 
praise of Sudarsana, it reveals all the divine attrib¬ 
utes of Sri Vishnu. 

The other chant is in praise of Garuda, the 
carrier-bird of Sri Vishnu. Here also a few anec¬ 
dotes are narrated which go to indicate the efficacy 
of this chant. This chant is in dandaka —a metre 
consisting of a particular number of letters in a 
line. The beauty of this stotra is in the use of certain 
onomatopoeic words. 

The second book in the series is Astabhujdstakam 
and Vegdsetu Stotram. Astabhuja and Vegasetu are 
two different forms of the Lord Vishnu. The eight 
arms (double of the usual four: dvigunabahu) are to 
ward with greater speed all calamities that may 
befall on the devotees. The Lord exhibited this trait 
when He rushed to the rescue of the grea t elephant 
when it was caught by the crocodile. 

Lord Vishnu had consented to visit Brahma's 
sacrifice along with His consort, Savitri. Savitri, 
annoyed at this, decided to wash off the sacrifice. 
She assumed the form of the river Vega and 
swelled. The Lord thereupon assumed the form of 
setK and embanked Vega. The shrine of Vegasetu 
is located near Kanchipuram. 

As in the earlier book, here also the gloss of Sri 
Rangaswami goes a long way in explaining word 
by word the intricacies of this stotra. 

The third book in the series is Gopdla Vimsati. 
These twenty stanzas are in praise of Venugopala 
and they are the essence of the Gopdla Tdpnniyn 
Upanisad. The translation and notes in this booklet 
are by Sri M.K. Srinivasan while analytical study 
is presented by Sri Rangaswami. All the pranks of 
BMa Gopala while He was in Vrindavan are de¬ 
scribed here. The notes contain references to the 
compositions of Anday and other Ayvars. 

The purpose of publishing these slotras is to 
acquaint the young generation with the devotiona 1 
content of our heritage. The stotras are easy to 
memorize and the recitation has a refreshing effect 
over the listeners and the reciter. The publishers 
believe in the potency of these stotras in mitigating 
the sufferings of humanity. 

Dr. Narendranath B. Patil, Mumbai 

SRI UMAPATI SIVACARYA, HIS LIFE, 
WORKS AND CONTRIBUTION TO SAIVISM; 
Ed. S.S. Janaki, Golden Jubilee Publica¬ 
tion, The Kuppuszvami Sastri Research 
Institute, 64 Thiru Vi. Ka. Road, My- 
lapore, Chennai 600 004; 1996; pp. 300 + 
xxii; price Rs. 150/-, $20, £15. _ 
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This book consists of a collection of research 
papers presented at a Seminar on Sri Umapati 
Sivacarya's life and works. Though the Seminar 
was held in November 1988, the proceedings were 
published in 1996 to celebrate the Golden Jubilee 
of The Kuppuszvarni Sastri Research Institute i\tCheT\- 
nai. 

The editor. Dr. S.S. Janaki, has/done a com¬ 
mendable job in compiling these papers that are 
remarkably erudite, scholarly, and perhaps a little 
too technical and specialized for the common 
reader. The book is bilingual, consisting of papers 
written not only in English, but also in Tamil, with 
major excerpts from ^nskrit texts. The papers in 
English have translations in Tamil, too. These pa¬ 
pers reveal the critical acumen of writers, and their 
deep commitment towards the subject under 
study. Each paper is well documented, and pro¬ 
vides substantial insights into the life and works 
of the great Tamil legend of the fourteenth century, 
Sri Umapati Sivacarya. 

Umapati Sivam was born and bred in the fa¬ 
mous Diksitar family who belonged to the Cidam- 
baram Nataraja Temple. He had the privilege of 
performing various rituals for the deities in the 
Cidambaram temple that are said to uniquely 
blend the Vedic and Agamic conventions accord¬ 
ing to the Tillai Muvayiravar tradition. Besides, he 
also took to the regular Saivite initiation (Diksha) 
from Maraijnana Sambandhar. Umapati Sivam 
was a man of high spiritual attainments. He p ropa- 
gated Saivism in all its diverse aspects — ritualis¬ 
tic, mythological, theological, philosophical, etc. 
— among the people. The essence of his spiritual 
teachings lies in his works written in Tamil and 
Sanskrit. They exemplify his 'deep understanding 
of the Vedas, Vedanta and their commentaries by 
great acaryas, and Agamas, all of which he aptly 
used in expounding the tenets of the Saiva 
Siddhanta philosophy' (p. xii). They also reveal his 
devotion to his guru, and his own personal spiri¬ 
tual experiences. Umapati Sivam's great Tamil 
work Tiruvarutpayam deals with 'the fruit of Di¬ 
vine Grace' (p. 38). It is a unique composition in 
the whole range of Holy Scriptures in Hinduism. 

The papers provide incisive commentaries on 
the various works of Umapati Sivam. These en¬ 
gender a rich source of illuminating knowledge. 
The book ends with an exhaustive Bibliography of 
Umapati Sivam's works. This will definitely aid 
the serious scholar in profitably continuing his 
research on such a renowned philosopher and 
spiritual teacher. 

Dr. Rama Nair, Secunderabad 


THE SHAMBHALA ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
YOGA; Dr. Georg Feurestein; publ. 
Shambhala Publications, Inc., Horticul¬ 
tural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Bos¬ 
ton, Massachusetts 02115, II.S.A.; 1997; 
pp. 357+xxiv; Price US $30. _ 


The book is an updated edition of the author's 
Encyclopedic Dictionary of Yoga (N.Y., 1990). It is 
now published in a thoroughly revised and ex¬ 
panded form. It contains over two thousand en¬ 
tries, i.e., roughly four hundred more than the 
earlier edition. 

Yoga, as we know, has become a global phe¬ 
nomenon. It is the cultural gift of India to human¬ 
ity as a whole and it may represent the future 
culture of our planet, since it, from the very begin¬ 
ning, had been an advocate of non-violence and 
harmony between mind and matter, of course, 
giving primacy to the former. It is, undoubtedly, 
one of the oldest and the most continuous 
branches of spiritual inquiry and manifests India's 
mature answer to the universal question: 'Who am 
I?' 

When Yogic practices started, no one can defi¬ 
nitely assert. But that they are very old is agreed 
upon. The findings of Indus-Sarasvvati Civiliza¬ 
tions (significantly containing the Pashupati seal) 
show that such a civilization existed at least four 
millennia before the Christian era. This stage of 
our world was war-free as none of the articles 
found during numerous excavations indicate us¬ 
age of arms. A nearly full-grown civilization with¬ 
out arms! Cannot one be proud of it, and can't we 
adopt the same framework for the future? Any¬ 
way, this stage is known as Archaic or Proto Yoga. 
Some of the earlier Vedic texts, including the older 
Upanisads (especially Katha, I.ii.12; Adhydtmayoga; 
Taittirlya, \l.\v.l;YogaAtmd) represent the Pre-clas- 
sical period of Yoga. The Epic period (including 
the BhagavadgJtd) presents Yoga with Sahkhya on- 
tology and 'yoga' is identified here as action as 
against Sarikhya's emphasis on knowledge. 

The Yoga Sutras of Patahjali (around 200 ad), 
with its extensive literature in the form of com¬ 
mentaries and sub-commentaries, could be called 
the period of Classical Yoga. Patahjali compiled 
and systematized existing knowledge and gave 
Yoga a philosophical shape in addition to the psy¬ 
cho-technology (as expounded in Astdhga-Yoga). 
The T^tric and the Hatha Yoga practices (the 
latter one initiated by Gorakshanatha) extended 
up to the 19th century AD and could be categorized 
as the Post-classical Yoga. The 20th century Yoga 
is Modern Yoga and is epitomized in the Integral 
Yoga of Sri Aurobindo. Maharshi Mahesh Yogi is 
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one of the most popular exponents of Yoga today. 
His Transcendental Meditation has got currency 
in most of the countries of the world today. 

The work under review gives an authentic por¬ 
trayal of the Yoga tradition and makes available 
the wealth of knowledge concerning Yoga to the 
Western readers in English. Its exposition of the 
\/oga~ahgas (six, seven or eight), asanas, mudras, cak- 
ras and biographical notes is mostly exact. The 
unique aspect of the work, is cross-referencing (as 
indicated by asterisks). Eiach entry is alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged and is carefully defined, at times 
taking recourse to illustration of postures and ges¬ 
tures by making use of portraits and sketches. 
They have great educational value for the practi¬ 
tioner. There are a number of orientational entries 
which furnish overviews of the important aspects 
of the Yoga system. Many entries cite original 
sources and, thus, inspire the reader to pursue 
original texts more closely. 

The work provides a selective but repre¬ 
sentative range of Yogic concepts sufficient to give 
an authoritative coverage to the system. Com¬ 
pared to other similar productions, this publica¬ 
tion is more useful to lay persons as well as to 
serious students of Yoga system. 

There are a couple of spelling mistakes in the 
book. But the more striking point is the omission 
of entries pertaining to Ma Anandamayi whose 
photo is given on front jacket (top-left) and the 
imspd-mudrd, shown in Rajasthani painting style on 
the front jacket (bottom right). It is hoped thatthey 
will be included in the next edition of the book. 

Professor (Dr.) S.P. Dubey, Jabalpur 


LORD SWAMINARAYAN (AN INTRODUC¬ 
TION); Sadhti Mukundcharandas; ptihL 
Swaminarayan Aksharpith, Shahibaug 
Road, Ahmedabad 380 004; 1st Edn. Feb. 
1997; pp. 86 + ix; Rs. 15/-. _ 


Lord Swaminarayan (1781-1830) preached 
Neo-Qualified Non-dualism {navya-visistddvaita) 
in Gujarat during the nineteenth century. He was 
a great spiritual leader and a social reformist. Born 
in village Chhapaiya (near Ayodhya, Uttar 
Pradesh, India), son of Sri Hariprasad Pandey, a 
Saryuparin Brahmin of humble living, Gha- 
nashyam left home at an early age as Nilkantha in 
search of the goal of life. He studied at Varanasi, 
meditated in the Himalayas and was initiated by 
Ramananda in 1800 and was named Swami Saha- 
jananda. He was also known as Narayana Muni 
alias Swaminarayan. During his own life-time he 
was worshipped as the Supreme Being Himself. 

This book is an introduction of a great saint of 


the previous century. It portrays him through a 
human angle — through his work, with a passing 
mention of miracles worked. It gives a lucid ac¬ 
count of his life and deeds. Special chapters have 
been included that give reflections and observa¬ 
tions of scholars on the Swaminarayan sect. A brief 
account of his spiritual successors has also been 
given. Further, a glossary has been added for some 
original terms used frequently. 

Swaminarayan preached ekdntika-dharma for 
mankind irrespective of caste, creed, colour, coun¬ 
try or religion. His preaching insisted on right¬ 
eousness and duty, knowledge, devotion and at¬ 
tachment with a realization of the glory of God. He 
was the first in Gujarat to allow non-Hindus into 
Hinduism. His method to instil values in low-caste 
people was unique. He lifted them up to a higher 
status by infusing great cultural values. He re-es¬ 
tablished Brahmacharya ashrama and popular¬ 
ized ahimsakayajnas. He preached a great degree of 
purity, forbidding his disciples so much as to look 
on any woman they passed by. But he gave women 
a well-defined status. He propagated five princi¬ 
pal vows, namely, (a) no alcohol, (b) no addiction, 
(c) no adultery, (d) no meat eating, and (e) no 
impurity of body. 

The teachings of the Master are mainly to be 
found in ShiksJm-patrl (The Code of Precepts) and 
Vachandmrita. He highlighted atyantika niiikti (abso¬ 
lute salvation) in the master-servant form (swami- 
sevaka bhdva) and upheld the existence of five eter¬ 
nal realities, namely, the soul, God, Maya, Akshara 
(Brahman) and Punishottama (Parabrahman). His 
Theistic Vedanta is an important organ of neo- 
Hinduism. 

The present head of the Swaminarayana Sam- 
pradaya, Pramukha Swami Maharaja (b. 1921), is 
fifth in the order of succession. The sect has today 
a global organization. It has about 400 temples, 600 
sadhu centres, 1700 youth centres, 2300 children 
centres, 700 women fora, 1100 Satsang centres and 
a large number of followers around the globe. The 
leaders of this movement have made remarkable 
contribution in the areas of education and health, 
relief works during earthquakes, flood or famine. 
They also have programmes for Adivdsi uplift. 

This Introduction will go a long way in provid¬ 
ing initial information to a lay rea der regarding the 
Saint and the Sect. 

Professor (Dr.) S.P. Dubey, Jabalpur 
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MYSTERY OF THE UNIVERSE, Mrigendra 
Chandra Das; pnbL Snt. Sati Das, 199/2 
S.K. Dav Road, Calcutta 700 048; 1997; 
pp. 31; Rs. 20!-. _ 


The author of the booklet, in his preface, claims 
that he has established with rational arguments 
the following regarding the truth of the universe: 
(i) there is no invisible world of electron, proton, 
photon, electromagnetic wave, gene, etc., (ii) place, 
time and causality are apparent, (iii) there is no 
objective world, and (iv) the universe is timeless 
and formless which is the same as the Brahman of 
Advaita-Vedanta. The author has seriously for¬ 
mulated his arguments in support of his claims 
(pp. 3-23). The remaining part of the booklet con¬ 
sists of Swami Vivekananda's views. 

In this review an attempt has been made to 
understand the above claims critically. Regarding 
the first claim, it is necessary to consider the argu¬ 
ments of the scientists. It has often been claimed 
that modern theory of micro reality has important 
philosophical implications. One of the implica¬ 
tions is that factual disciplines are structured by 
conceptual frameworks whose function is to or¬ 
ganize and interrelate the lower order factual in¬ 
formation within higher order cluster of theory 
and inference patterns. There are reasons to justify 
the postulates of micro particles: Even within the 
conceptual framework of older Bohr's theory of 
atom, the spectral frequencies of hydrogen atoms 
and ionized helium are properly explained; micro 
theories provide procedure for calculating the in¬ 
tensities as well as the frequency of spectral lines; 
micro theory also generates some understanding 
of the phenomenon of magnetism especially by 
means of the concept of electron spin which is a 
fundamental component in Dirac's formulation; 
micro theory also helps to provide an under¬ 
standing of complex chemical processes and pro¬ 
vide a legitimate explanation for solid state of 
matter; and micro theory also provides a rational 
basis for the interaction of radiation and ionization 
potential. 

Now, regarding the idealistic claims (ii) and 
(iii), it is necessary to consider the realistic view. 
The world of physical objects and persons exists 
and statements about physical facts can be known 
through sense-experience. These facts exist even if 
they are not perceived. The sense impressions are 
caused by physical things. 

Regarding the fourth claim, even though Ad¬ 
vaita-Vedanta implies an exclusive reality of Brah¬ 
man, the holistic framework of Neo-Vedanta pre¬ 
sented by Paramahamsa Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda can accommodate levels of truth and 


a realized individual works in the manifold world 
with a better perspective. 

Dr. R.l. Ingalalli, Dhanvad 




SANSKRIT AND SCIENCE; editor-in-chief 
Dr. S.S. Janaki; publ. The Kuppuswami 
Sastri Reseach Institute, Mylapore, 
Chennai 600 004; first edn. 1997; pp, 173 + 
x;Rs. 150I-. 


The book entitled Sanskrit and Science is the 
outcome of a symposium held at the Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute during 1994-95. The book 
is in three parts. 

Part I consists of the papers: 'Science and Phi¬ 
losophy and Art' by Dr. Raja Ramanna, 'The Clock 
of the Night Sky' by V. Krishnamurthy, 'Relevance 
of Sastra for Natural Language Processing' by P. 
Ramanujam, 'Knowledge Representation through 
Sabdabodha and Sanskrit Grammar' by D.K. 
Subramanian and 'A Paninian Processor for Ma- 
chine Translation' by S.N. Balasubramanian. 

The firstchapterpresents a concise articulation 
concerning the relationship between Science and 
Philosophy, Philosophy and Art, and Art and Sci¬ 
ence. On author's view, even though science is 
separated from philosophy, they overlap each 
other, because both are concerned with the same 
fundamental concepts like reality, causality and 
time. There are also significant differences be¬ 
tween philosophy and science. Empirical science 
has a physical framework and mathematics is the 
language of science. However, Kurt Godel's fa¬ 
mous theorem implies limits of formal reasoning. 
Philosophy (Vedanta), on the other hand, formu¬ 
lates the divisions of the universe into God {Isvarn), 
living beings {cit) and non-living things {acit). Yet 
science and philosophy are interested in construct¬ 
ing the plausible theories about the evolution of 
life. There is a difference between philosophy and 
art; philosophy makes use of logic whereas art 
makes use of aesthetics as the basis of beauty. Both 
are concerned with man's position in the universe 
in their own ways. Science and art have mutual 
differences: art creates its own language whereas 
science uses mathematical language. However, 
both science and art have a desire for under¬ 
standing human expressions. On author's view, 
the present situation in physics implies that the 
whole universe is built up of certain fundamental 
particles. Buddhist conception of reality is com¬ 
pared with the conditioned reality of physics even 
though they have different conceptual frame- 
worlS. Ksana theory and quantum theory seem to 
provide different world views. Further, quantum 
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reality is articulated in terms of the lifetime of 
nuclei and fundamental particles. The author says 
(p. 9); The product of the life-times of mesons and 
baryon and their respective mass energies (appro¬ 
priately defined) involved in decay process is re¬ 
lated by the simple equation MT = n/2. If I take 
MT, where M, the mass, and T, the time, are taken 
together, it is quantised in a way to n/2 where n is 
an integer/ However, the meaning of '' in the 
formula is not made explicit; it seems to be related 
to Planck's constant (h). If conditioned reality is 
also dynamic reality, and creativity is also a part 
of such reality, then the above understanding of 
reality is lopsided at least for two reasons. Firstly, 
physical reality by virtue of its creativity acceler¬ 
ates evolutionary process. Secondly, even though 
Einstein's equation E = mc^ relates mass and en- 
ergy with the square of the speed of light, there is 
a possibility of the converse process, of getting a 
mass from energy also. However, the author 
should be thanked for his enthusiastic attempt for 
comparative understanding of science, philoso¬ 
phy and art. 

The second paper. The Clock of the Night Sky', 
consists of interesting ideas in ancient astronomy. 
Ancients cultivated the habit of star-gazing as a 
mind-elevating pursuit in the line of listening to 
music, thinking of the divine, etc. On author's 
view, clear sky during night serves as a clock. Of 
course, the technique of reading the sky works if 
the sky is clear during night; there is a need to 
extend such a technique to a cloudy sky with a 
suitable modification. 

The third chapter is about the relevance of 
sastras for natural language processing; it consists 
of semantical analysis of grammatical and sastric 
terms of Nyaya and Mvnawsa systems. Natural 
Language Processing (NLP) is concerned with the 
central issue in Artificial Intelligence (Ai), i.e., rep¬ 
resentation, reasoning and recognition. Nyaya sys¬ 
tem deals with the svntacticaland semantical rules 
of validity. Pdnini's system consists of well-struc¬ 
tured description of Sanskrit language. However, 
the import of a sentence is conceived differently in 
grammar, Nyaya and Mwidmsd systems. From 
grammatical point of view, import of a sentence 
implies an activity designated by the verbal root. 
According to Nyaya and Mhndmsd systems, nomi¬ 
native case (agent) and intention {bhdvand) are re¬ 
spectively considered as imports of a sentence. The 
author thinks that in order to utilize knowledge 
contained in a language, certain formats are to be 
devised for getting appropriate 'knowledge base'. 

The fourth paper, 'Knowledge Representation 
through sdbdabodha and Sanskrit Grammar', deals 
with the key concepts in the context of using San¬ 
skrit language in computers. There are three views 
regarding the relationship between computer and 
Sanskrit: the first view implies that computers are 


used for learning and representing the compo¬ 
nents of Sanskrit language; the second view that 
computers are used for information storage, sort¬ 
ing and searching for language processing. It is 
possible to build multilingual dictionaries. San¬ 
skrit grammar is considered an ideal intermediate 
form of language, for it consists of all structures of 
Indian languages and it has extensive case struc¬ 
tures; the third view focusses on the utility of 
concepts like knowledge, grammar, logic/arith¬ 
metic found in literature. It is said that there is an 
equivalence between some form of Indian logic 
and Boolian logic. The author is optimistic about 
looking for better logical mechanisms based on 
semantic operators like 'and'/'not' in Indian logi¬ 
cal theory. 

Sdbdabodha provides a mechanism for repre¬ 
sentation of facts. Since each word functions as a 
piece of information, it is easier to transform 
^bdabodha concepts into an array of coded bit 
maps. Sdbdabodha can also be used to answer ques¬ 
tions in conversation. There are plausible correla¬ 
tions between sdbdabodha and propositional and 
predicate logic. 

The next paper, 'Pdninian Processors for Ma¬ 
chine Translation' (pp. 79-102) examines the pos¬ 
sibility of representing inflections numerically 
and whether such a representation offers any ad¬ 
vantage in machine translation. Traditional gram¬ 
marians had invented generalized representation 
of inflections (vibhakti) and also symbols for ak- 
hydta'pratyayas so that an appropriate relation 
would be obtained between and prnti/m/flS. 

Alternatively, computer offers a facility that if one 
does not want to remember vibhakti pratyayas, an 
obvious way out is to replace them by numbers in 
the form of arrays (p. 84). Machine translation 
system consists of certain steps. Input requires 
page reader, floppy disc, or word processor. In the 
sequel, inference engine as knowledge base con¬ 
sists of syntactical and semantical analysis. Sub¬ 
sequently, contextual or logical generation leads 
to out systems like printer and floppy disc. 

Part II: 'Sanskrit and Medical Science' consists 
of three papers. The first paper on Vedic concepts 
and health (by M. Sambashivam) presents the ba¬ 
sis of Hindu medicine in the Vedas. Atharva-veda 
gives an information about the mineral and vege¬ 
table drugs (p. 103). Seers have prescribed siirya- 
namaskdra to develop immunity from diseases. 
Sun, water, fire and herbs function as antidotes. 
Sun's ultraviolet rays have sterilizing effect. 

The second paper is about the difference be¬ 
tween Ayurveda and allopathic systems of medi¬ 
cine. Ayurveda is basically a spiritual science which 
elevates crude tendencies of the individual to no¬ 
bler ones. Ayurveda treats the entire individual 
without giving rise to any side-effects. Effective 
treatment is also based on proper physiological 
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functioning, diet pattern, behaviour pattern, etc. 
Ayurvedic system takes into consideration the ge¬ 
netic, physiological, emotional, spiritual, environ¬ 
mental and social factors. The practice of siras- 
asana and sarvdngdsana prevents physical and men¬ 
tal inertia and there will be proper blood circula¬ 
tion to the brain so that tissues are strengthened. 
On the basis of research experiments it is said that 
practice of yogdsanas improves the integral health 
of human beings. Prdndydma is an intentional tech¬ 
nique of inhalation and breath retention after in¬ 
halation and exhalation. Practice of Prdndydma 
helps to improveblood circulation and reduces the 
formation of lactic acid. Yoga therapy can be effec¬ 
tively supplemented with other forms of therapy. 
Yoga as a holistic science provides a bio-feedback 
mechanism; hence, it is considered as rejuvenative 
science. 

Part III: 'Sanskrit and Other Sciences' consists 
of the papers 'Cartography in Ancient India', 
'Svarodaya Science of Yoga for All' and 'Agricul¬ 
ture with Special Reference to Krsipardsara'. Car¬ 
tography is the science and art of constructing, 
designing and producing maps; its subject matter 
is the surface of the earth and to a certain extent 
stars and planets. Ancient texts like Rig-veda and 
Atharva~veda are considered to be the first records 
of methodical geographical information. 
Rdmdyana, Mahdbhdrata, Ptirdms and Tantras have 
made attempts to answer questions regarding the 
size and shape of the earth, its support and divi¬ 
sions, formation of day and night, nature of earth's 
motion, nature of the relationship of the earth to 
other planets and heavenly bodies. It is said that 
ancient Indians made adequate use of cartqgra- 
phy. 

The next paper, 'Svarodaya Science of Yoga for 
AIT, discusses the science of prediction about one's 
health, the auspicious events that would take place 
in one's life. The author has stated the method of 
knowing the svara. The svara as air protects the 
body, like a king who protects the country. The 
svara through the left nostril is known as idd 
(moon) and the right as pingald (sun). Certain types 
of hard work like a long journey, construction of 
buildings, interviews, etc. are to be performed 
while the svara is flowing in the idd. Certain other 
types of acts like practising mantra, fighting an 
opponent, seeing an important person, etc. yield 
the desired result if they are performed when the 
svara is moving through the pingald. From yogic 
point of view, it is interesting to know that when 
the svara flows through the susumnd, the mind 
becomes steady as it is in the state of manonmani 
(supramental state). Sincere practice may lead to 
desired results. 

Finally, the paper, 'Agriculture with Special 
Reference to Krsipardsara' consists of important 
information available in Sanskrit on agriculture. 


Some of the hymns of Rig-veda deal with various 
aspects of agriculture. Dharma-sastras glorify ag¬ 
riculture and even recommend it to brahmins. 
According to Krsipardsara, agriculture bestows 
wealth and it is the mainstay of life on the earth. 
There is also a related information such as the 
prediction of rainfall, mechanism of ploughing, 
sowing, harvesting, irrigation, etc. Festivals are 
also important aspects of a farmer's life. 

The book consists of many significant ideas for 
further research, mainly on comparative lines. The 
authorities of Kuppuswami Research Centre de¬ 
serve thanks and we hope to expect further explo¬ 
ration of ancient Indian wisdom with modem di¬ 
mensions. 

Dr. R.L Inga!alii, Dharwad 


STOTRA-MUKTAVALI, pilbL K.P. Hegde, 
Thathampally, Allepy, Kerala^ India; 
Shakabda 1919; for Nityapdrdyatam 
(daily recital). _ 


This booklet on stotras (prayers) begins with 
letters of blessings by Shreemat Sudhindrateertha 
Shreepada and Shreemat Raghavendrateertha 
Shreepada. Both the letters point to the importance 
of stotra in religious and spiritual life. Normally, 
polite people observe the decorum of invoking the 
blessings of great ones and the author has fol¬ 
lowed this tradition. 

Even though the contemplation of the absolute 
reality is the highest form of Hindu religious prac¬ 
tice, there is in general a need for a personal God 
or Goddess for human adoration. The minds of the 
masses need stotra in order to programme their 
minds in a meaningful way by cultivating devo¬ 
tional feelings. The immanent God is more readily 
accessible to the common mind through devo¬ 
tional hymns. The theological teachings and de¬ 
scriptions in the Puranas explicitly state God as 
related to the universe in the various phases of its 
manifestation. 

In the first stotra, SJiri Shiva Pancha-chamara 
Stavam, salutations are offered to Lord Shiva to 
invoke his blessings. Shiva is regarded here as a 
great benefactor of the universe living in his abode 
in Mount Kailasa with his divine consort Parvati 
Devi, his children Ganesha and Skanda, and his 
vehicle Nandi. Shiva has three eyes representing 
the sun, the moon and the fire. He wears a jata 
(matted hair), supports Ganga on his head and the 
crescent moon on his matted lock. He holds a 
trident in his hand, besmears himself with holy 
ashes. He is decorated with snakes around his 
head, neck and arms. Normally Shiva as Yogeesh- 
wara is visualized in a state of meditation for the 
good of the universe. He is mainly worshipped in 
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the form of a Shivalingam which has a deep sig¬ 
nificance in mysticism representing as it does the 
formless and infinite Reality. 

The second stotra, Shri Ramachandra Karavnlam- 
hana Stotrani, and the third s/ofra, Shri Ramnchan- 
drashtakam, contain devotional praises of Shri 
Ramachandra, one of the incarnations of Lord 
Vishnu. Ramavatara sets a great example of 
dharma on earth. Valmiki in his magnificent po¬ 
etry describes Rama as a personality of strength 
and fortitude, and as a saviour of dharma. 

The fourth stotra, Shri Venketesha Dac;ai>ntara 
Stotrafii, hJarasimhashtakam, Shri Narahari Stawnam 
and Shri Lakshmi-Narasimha Mangaia-sasanam, con¬ 
sist of prayers to Vishnu. According to the epics, 
God from whom the universe has emanated, is the 
divine being who reposes on the universal water 
of the primordial condition of the universe. Shri 
MahaJnkshmi Stotram consists of beautiful hymns 
on the Goddess of wealth and peace. Shri Lakshmi 
is also believed to be the divine principle for nour¬ 
ishment and protection. 

The author has composed these beautiful 
hymns which stimulate divine feelings. At the end 
there is a statement of utility of the recitation of 
stotras in daily life. Regular recitation of the devo¬ 
tional hymns causes spiritual awakening. The 
booklet may be used as a guide for the religious 
harmony within Hinduism. The publisher ought 
to be thanked for his generosity in providing the 
copies free of cost to the devotees. 

Dr. R.I. Ingalalli, Dharxoad 


THE SONG OF THE SOUL: A Prayer Book 
compiled from Sanskrit texts and trans¬ 
lated into English; Siuami Gabhi- 
rananda; publ. President, Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, P.O. Puranat- 
ttikara, Trichnr 680 551; second edition, 
1996; pp. 78 + xviii; Rs. 16/-. _ 


This is the revised edition of the book first 
published in 1993. As mentioned by Swami Gab- 
hiranandaji in the Preface to the second edition, 
some earnest Christian and Muslim aspirants 
have, since the first publication of the Song of the 
Soul, felt sincerely tha t the addition of select verses 
from their scriptures would enhance the underly¬ 
ing universality of the publication. Hence, a few 
passages from the Bible and the Quran are in¬ 
cluded in this edition. 

The book contained, in its first edition, one 
hundred and eight pearls of Vedantic wisdom, 
collected from such texts as the Upanishads, the 
BJiagavadgita and the Bhagavatani, arranged chap¬ 
ter-wise with chapter titles representing the main 


theme. These four chapters were preceded by an 
Invocation and appended by hymns to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and Sri Sarada Devi, and the 'Song of the 
Gopis' from the Bhagavata. The inspiring 'Song of 
the Sannyasin' was also included. The book had a 
conclusion, containing mantras which essentially 
restated the contents of the book. 

The revised edition contains two hundred and 
one verses from the Upanishads, the Bhagavadgita 
and the BJragavata. The original lavoiit of the book 
has been retained. The Invocation starts with the 
Teacher's Benediction chosen from the Rig-Veda. 
In Chapter 2, twenty-one mantras are added from 
the Katha Upanishad, as word-3; the selection from 
the Muudaka, Brihadaranifaka and Svetasvafara 
Upanishads are renumbered word-4, word-5 and 
word-6 respectively. Eighteen more verses from 
the Bhagavadgita are included. The SadJtana 
Panchakain or Five Verses on Spirilnal Practice by Sri 
Shankaracharya — a unique code of conduct for 
spiritual aspirants — is another addition. 

The conclusion is renamed 'Gems from the 
Scriptures' and has three parts: Selections from the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature, the Bible 
and the Quran. 

The unity or oneness of the Self which is the 
subject-matter of all scriptures is the theme of the 
book. It conveys the message: anyone worship¬ 
ping//is God in any part of the world through his 
process of worship would be worshipping the 
same God worshipped by all religions. 

An invaluable gem has been offered by Swami 
GabhiranandajiofSri Ramakrishna Math,Trichur, 
at a very nominal price. Whoever recite these man¬ 
tras, while meditating on their lofty meaning, are 
bound to be benefited in every way. 

Dr. Chetam Mnneiavia, Jinmgndh 

HOW TO OVERCOME MENTAL TENSION; 
Swami Gokulananda; Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion Institute of Culture, Got Park, 
Calcutta 700 029; 1997; pp. 238-i-xxxiv; 
Rs. 30/-. 


The genesis of this book lies/ says Gokulan.in- 
daji, 'in the repeated request 1 get as Secretary of 
Ramakrishna Mission, New Delhi, for personal 
interviews by people who are bogged down by the 
problems of life. Most of them come to discu.ss 
their personal problems and almost all these prob¬ 
lems are related to mental tension. Therefore, 1 
decided to give a series of lectures which were 
taped and edited to take the shape, finally, of this 
book.' 

This is the unique feature of the book: it 
emerges out of the author's intimacy with prob¬ 
lems of stress and its management, tension and its 
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resolution. Moreover, the Swami is vastly familiar 
with the Western psychiatric strategies; but, then, 
his orientations are centrally spiritual stemming 
from the eminently practical methods of Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda Vedanta. Thus both the 
Western concerns for a 'healthy' mind and the 
'Eastern' commitment to interior realization as the 
panacea for mental dis-ease are effectively blended 
in this eminently readable, uniquely pragmatic 
handbook. 

Within a compass of eighteen closely reasoned 
chapters (drawing everywhere on his experience 
with 'disturbed' people). Revered Gokulanandaji 
traverses, virtually, the entire field of mental ten¬ 
sion and its redress. Beginning with a lucid analy¬ 
sis of the impact of body-mind complex in gener¬ 
ating stress, he discusses such related issues as 
higher values, world views in relation to mental 
states, etc. This could be described as diagnosis 
and tVie bulk of this chapter is, as it were, the 
interior medicine with all its components. Besides 
an illuminating exposition of prayer as an antidote 

lo sltess, rooted as it is on the inhrvite ipossvbiliUes 
ot the Self, the Swami deepens the diagnosis by an 

intensive, in-depth role of meditation in coming to 
terms with the 'stressed' mind. These chapters 
(9 to 12) are full of insights reflecting the authen¬ 
ticity and immediacy of the whole field of medita¬ 
tion vis-a-vis mental maladies. (No surprise, this, 
for one familiar with the revered Swami's earlier 
classic So?Me Gtiideliries to the Goa! Supreme.) 

But what the discerning reader finds valuable 
is the Swami's unflinching, positive approach to 
the whole problem. Me brings out the creative 
aspects of stress even while controverting its ex¬ 
cesses. From this perspective, the entire book radi¬ 
ates the feeling that, as one of the chapters puts is, 
'living is fun' if, as the final chapter clinches, we 
practise 'the presence i-)f Cod'. 

In short. How to Overcome Menlnf Teimion (car¬ 
rying an appreciative Forewc^rd by Revered 
Swami Lokeswarannndaji, Secretary, Rama- 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture) is a precious 
little book invaluable for those who seek redress to 
mental tension and indispensable to all those who 
realize thereby that spiritual orientations alone are 
the final answer. With its tone of familiaritv and 
simplicity combined with pragmatism, this book 
is bound to become a classic. 

Dr. M. SivarainkrisJvia, Hyderabad 





foreword and there is no indication of author. The 
book cover displays an anonymous photograph, 
presumably of the author or the compiler. If this is 
so, we may identify the author as Sri Ram, a con¬ 
temporary man of wisdom and not Sri Ram of 
Ramayana. As the title indicates, these are sayings 
containing profound wisdom and may spur (me 
towards spirituality. 

All these sayings are grouped under twenty- 
three heads such as God, Spirituality, Prayer, Wis¬ 
dom, Desire, Death, Marriage, and so on. Thus, 
under Marriage, we find: 'Marriage is a bond be¬ 
yond biology,' 'Real marriage is a journey from 
conjugal delight to cosmic divinity'. 

On Death, the author says: 'Death is an intro¬ 
duction to eternity'. Again, 'Death is there because 
God wants to enhance the beauty of life'. Under 
Spirituality the author states: 'Spiritunlity is the 
ability to remain unshaken when vour heart is 
broken.' 'Spirituality is the ability to remain un¬ 
perturbed bv the turbulent paradoxes of life'. 

All these sayings have an unfading freshness 

and reading a few thoughts from this booklet will 
always be refreshing. 

Dr. Narendranath B. Patil, Mumbai 

BHAGAVAD GITA; Stvami Satyananda 
Sarasxvati; trans. Vittalananda 
Saraswati; pttbl. Motilal Bannrsidass 
Publishers Pvt Ltd., 41 U.A. Bangalozv 
Road, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi 110 007; 
1997; pp. 249Atv; $12.95 (price in Rupees 
j not printed). _ 

This is yet another print of Bhagavad Gita with 
a difference. Swami Satyananda Saraswati of 
Napa, California (USA), presents here the Gita in 
original Sanskrit, along with Roman translitera¬ 
tion and English translation. The beauty of this 
translation is that, here the personal names are 
interpreted in a very significant way. This has 
erased all the difference in time and space and has 
rendered the text into a plain mirror, in which the 
reader can see his own reflection. 

The very first words, 'dharmakshetre kiiru- 
kshetre' have been translated as 'In the battle to 
manifest the ideal of perfection, in the battlefield 
of all action and all behaviour'. Here, Arjuna is 
'Clarity of pure devotion' and Dhananjaya is 'Con¬ 
queror of wealth'. Pandavas are 'Those without 
prejudice' and Duryodhana is 'Defender of Evil'. 
Sanjaya is one 'Who is victorious over all'. Here, 
Krishna means 'Doer of all', and Kama means 
'Who thinks himself a doer'. Purushottama means 
'Excellent Perfect Consciousness', and Yogeshvara 
means 'Lord of Union'. A glossary of such words 
is aoDended at the end. 
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Such a substitution of original Sanskrit words 
with meaningful words has divested the text from 
the original story on the battlefield and has set it 
against the backdrop of the present-day living 
world. The translator states that it is necessary to 
study the Gita as it related to our own personal 
struggle, not necessarily how Arjuna resolved his 
dilemma. More important, how I am goingtosolve 
mine. 

The translation is extremely lucid and the die- 
tion, excellent. I quote two stanzas by way of ex¬ 
ample: 

The soul who practises union, who has control¬ 
led the objects of consciousness in union, is com¬ 
pared to a still flame without flicker in a place with 
no wind. (6.19) 

When by the practice of union the objects of 
consciousness are restrained and the mind ceases 
from motion, and when the soul is perceived by 
the soul, the soul is satisfied. (6.20) 

The translation thus captures the spirit of, the 
Gita. It appeals to both, ihepianis and bfuiktas, and 
it teaches the path of Yoga as propounded by 
Hrishikesha Krishna — Ruler of the senses and the 
doer of all. 

The print and paper are good. The book will 
satisfy the students of Gita. 

Dr. Narendranath B. Patil, Mumbai 


sr! kanakadhArA stavam of srImat 

SANKARA BHAGAVATPAda; Kalluri Sury- 
anarayana; ptibl, Sdnkhydyana Vidyd 
Parishat, H. No. 2~12‘34 Annapurna Col¬ 
ony, Uppal, Hyderabad 500 039, Andhra 
Pradesh; 1998; pp. 53-^v; Rs. 45/-. _ 


Kanakadhara Stavam, it is said, is an early com¬ 
position of Acarya Sankara, while he was yet a boy 
of eight. On his usual round of Mddhukari, he 
stopped at the doorstep of an old woman with the 
words, ‘Om Bhavati bhikshdm deJn. The old woman 
was so poor that she had nothing to offer except a 
dried dmalaki. She offered it to the batu with total 
devotion. Sankara was moved to see her plight and 
prayed to Laksmi with a composition of 22 slokas. 
Here are various appellations and they depict the 
divine qualities of the Goddess. It is said that 
Laksmi was pleased with this stava and showered 
gold dmalakis in the courtyard of the old woman. 

The entire stavam is melodious and the appel¬ 
lations beautifully describe the Goddess in the 
most endearing and glorious terms. The stavam is 
transliterated in Roman script and a lucid English 
translation is also provided. The book also con¬ 
tains three other s-fofras, viz., Ddridiya Dahana Stuti, 
Laksmi Astottaram and Asia Laksmi Stotram. These 

r • ^ • • * 

also are followed by English translation. 


While presenting the Sanskrit text, the words 
have been split for easy comprehension, but this 
may, at times, confuse the readers. 

Reciting all these stotras, one may develop de¬ 
votion, and the efforts of the author are aimed at 
this end. 

Dr. Narendranath B. Patil, Mumbai 

HEALTH through BALANCE (Art Intro¬ 
duction to Tibetan Medicine); Yeshi Don- 
den; ed. and trans. Jeffrey Hopkins; 
co-trans. Dr. Lobsang Ragbay & Allan \ 
Wallace; piibl. Motilal Banarsidass Pub¬ 
lishers Pvt. Ltd., 41 II.A. Bungalow Road, 
Jazvahar Nagar, New Delhi 110 007; 1997 
(First South Asian Ed.); pp. 252; Rs. 150/-. 


The colonization of the Asian and African na¬ 
tions by the British and the other Europeans dealt 
a heavy blow to the culture of these countries. The 
introduction of allopathic system of medicine, 
with the label <-)f'modern medicine' brought many 
traditional systems of medicine to a near extinc¬ 
tion. 

The latter part of the twentieth century saw 
rapid strides in the allopathic system and it got 
compartmentalized into specialties and super¬ 
specialties. With this, there also dawned the reali¬ 
zation that studying the body, where all organs 
and systems are inter-connected, in parts is not 
always beneficial. The West therefore started look¬ 
ing towards the Orient, where the traditional 
health-care systems have always been holistic in 
concept and approach. The West started travelling 
to Asia to learn Ayurveda, acupuncture. Yoga and 
so on. Teachers from Asia, some genuine and some 
not so genuine, travelled westward and captured 
very receptive and appreciative learner groups. 

Yeshi Donden, a Tibetan medical practitioner, 
came as a refugee to India and started treating 
other compatriot refugees. Later, he also became 
the personal physician to H.H. the Dalai Lama. 
Tibet, mainly due to its geographical location, had 
remained a highly insulated country and was able 
to maintain the purity of its cultural traditions. 
Donden, in 1980, gave a seri es of lectures in the USA 
on Tibetan Medicine. These were translated and 
edited by Jeffrey Hopkins and first published as a 
book in the USA in 1986. The book under review is 
the First South Asian Edition. 

A perusal of the book shows that the Tibetan 
System of Medicine is based on Ayurveda (the 
reviewer has very little knowledge of Ayurveda), 
although Hopkins in his preface to the book says 
it is derived from the 'Indian Buddhist Medicine'. 
To the best of one's knowledge, there has never 
been such a system in existence. 
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As in Ayurveda, Tibetan Medicine centres 
round the three humours {tridosha), namely, wind 
(Vaata), bile (Pitta), and phlegm (Kapha). It also 
considers all diseases as psychosomatic, in the 
sense that there is always a close interaction be¬ 
tween the body and the mind, in the causation, 
result and response to treatment. Disease and suf¬ 
fering are also dependent on Prarabdha karma. 
Pulse reading (naadi pnrecksha), is an important 
part of diagnosis in this system too. There are four 
texts called Tantras, which need to be studied by 
the prospective practitioner (prior to the treatises 
by Charaka and Susruta, Ayurvedic texts were 
also called Tantras). The Tibetans believe that it 
was the Buddha (Sakyamuni) who gave these 
texts. 

The book has 18 chapters and gives in detail 
and in a lucid manner the composition of the body, 
diagnosis, and treatment, where diet plays an im¬ 
portant part. Tibetan System of Medicine also be¬ 
lieves in the role of spirits in the causation of 
disorders. It lays emphasis on the need of a disci¬ 
plined, ethical life for the preservation of good 
health. A good bibliography is presented at the 
end of the book. The book will be of interest to 
those who wish to know, in some detail, the prin¬ 
ciples of the Tibetan health-care system. 

Dr. Kamala S. jaya Rao, Hyderabad 

VEDANTA IN THE CONTEXT OF MODERN 
SCIENCE: A COMPARATIVE STUDY; Szvami 
Mukhyananda; ptibl. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Kalapati Munshi Marg, Miim- 
bai 400 007; 1997;pp. 301 + xvii; Rs. 250f-. 


Three radical changes seem to shape the con¬ 
temporary thought patterns. There is a cognitive 
radicalism with scholars of almost all disciplines 
conceding the role of the observer in cognition. 
There is communicative revolution, electronic me¬ 
dia affecting both the visual and the verbal, reduc¬ 
ing the globe to a village. These two are shaped by 
the third one, the comparative, pluralistic method¬ 
ology striving for areas of approximation. 

Mukhyanandaji's study is in tune with these 
concerns. A senior monk of the Ramakrishna Or¬ 
der, his contribution in these areas hardly needs 
introduction. (His Hinduism: A Brief Oritline of Its 
Framework, Ramakrishna Math, Trichur, 1986, re¬ 
mains a classic in this area.) With this background, 
the present book raises the expectations of the 
knowledgeable reader. Obviously the area of Ve¬ 
danta and science is crowded. But this book is by 
an insider as it were, a practising. VedantisTs ex¬ 
position stemming from the core of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Vedanta. 

In the book under review, Swami Mukhy¬ 


ananda offers a closely reasoned study with seven 
chapters covering 'What is Vedanta?', 'Some As¬ 
pects of Vedanta and Science', 'Scientific Approach 
— Indian and Western', 'Is Vedanta Contradictory 
to Science?', 'Samkhya, Modern Western Science 
and Advaita Vedanta', and 'Modern Western Sci¬ 
ence and Advaita Vedanta (on the nature of the 
universe and its origin)'. There are also charts at 
the end on the evolution of Brahmanda (the Cos¬ 
mic Universe) done with his usual thoroughness. 
Moreover, we also learn that the Swami sent the 
first two of his papers to scientists, emphasizing 
the need for the harmonious combination of Ve¬ 
danta and Science as advocated by Swami Vivek- 
ananda, to evolve an integrated world-view of the 
spiritual and material verities of the total existen¬ 
tial Reality.^ This revealed an interesting divide, 
'some scientists and others in England and USA did 
appreciate his views. But Indian scientists,' he says, 
'were mostly averse or callous and did not respond 
at all'. The exceptions were Prof. P.M. Bhargava, 
Director, CCMB, Hyderabad, and Dr. T.S. Murty, 
Director, M.P. Council of Science and Technology, 
Bhopal. In fact, the author met them by appoint¬ 
ment for personal discussion. His replies to Prof. 
Bhargava's queries in a letter earlier are discussed 
in Chapter Five. 

The author says, 'While the central or highest 
tradition of the Vedas, that is the Advaita Vedanta, 
mostly concerns itself with the investigation of the 
internal foundational reality, with the discovery of 
the Real Man, who seeks and discovers everything, 
and his true nature, it was not in contradiction to 
the external knowledge and the empirical methods 
applied there, but in harmonious integration with 
the internal and external aspects of the total reality, 
since the Vedanta holds that the One Reality is 
manifesting on different levels.' As far as it goes, 
this is a cautious statement but the question of Real 
Man and One Reality and a harmonious integra¬ 
tion seems to need more rigorous clarity.^ Simi¬ 
larly, the suggestion that we should enlarge the 
scope of science to make it integral is welcome but 
one should be rigorous in the use of both the 
terms—science and integralism.^ (1 & 2—Accord¬ 
ing to the author, these aspects have been treated 
in the course of the book at relevant places. 
—Swami Satyapriyananda.) 

This is not to underestimate the details of the 
book. The arguments are persuasive, but the con¬ 
clusions seem to be heavily privileged. Much more 
analysis seems to be needed. Perhaps scientists are 
equally prejudiced, but then the Vedantisthas the 
advantage of a long tradition of tolerance and 
dissent as the starting-point of re-visioning. Can 
the potential be actualized? This is the question 
which the book raises, for that one is very grateful 
to the Swami. 

Dr. M. Sivaramkrishna, Hyderabad 
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.. .But on the heights of the Himalayas I have a place where I am determined nothing shall 
enter except pure truth. There I want to work out this idea—There are an Englishman and an 
Englishwoman in charge of the place. The purpose is to train seekers of truth and to bring up 
children without fear and without superstition. They shall not hear about Christs and 
Buddhas and Shivas and Vishnus—none of these. They shall learn, from the start, to stand 
upon their own feet. They shall learn from their childhood that God is the spirit and should 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth....” 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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ayavati ashram 

was established in 
X T JL 1899 by the British 

couple, Captain Saviour a;id 

his wife. They were direct 
disciples of 

Vivekananda. Previously 
the ashram was known 
Maipith. It was Vivekanan¬ 
da himself who named it 
Mayavati. He came down to 
this beautiful place in 1901 
when Captain Saviour died 
and spent his time meditat¬ 
ing for about 15 days. Cap- 
lain Saviour was cremated 
according to Hindu rites on 
the banks of the river Sara- 
da. Vivekananda was very 
fond of the place and used to 
climb about 1,000 ft every 
day to reach Dharamgarh 
for meditation. The ashram 
and its surroundings were 
then covered with dense 
forests teeming with wild 

In order to stay at Maya- 
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vati ashram, you need to 
apply in advance directly to 
the authorities or through 
tho Rnmkrislma Mission. 
You liave to give a valid rea¬ 
son for your visit and won’t 

be allowed to stay for more 
than two days. Your stay and 
meals come free of cost. 
However, donations are ac¬ 
cepted. 

The ashram is not only 
surroundf d by pristine na- 
! tui e, but is an ideal place for 
meditation. There are well- 
kept flowerbeds, fruit or¬ 
chards and vegetable plots 
maintained by the ashram 
inmates. The ashram runs a 
hospital where the locals are 
treated. In fact, this is the 
only place of treatment for 
them as transport Is costly 
and there is no big town with 
health centre nearby. 

For hirther information 

I con (act: Kamkrishna Mis- 
I sion, Advaita Ashram, 5 

Dihi Entally Road, Calcutta - 
700014. Tel: 226-8000. 
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HIGHLAND OF THE MIND: Mayavati asArom and the peaks in the distaiice Pix;SaninathGhoshal 


Try the short, easy trails 


when you have company. 

Be on your foot^You can also trek to 
Shamlatal. which is about she km from Sukhl* 
dang, on your way to Mayavatl. Shamlat^ 
has a beautifXtl lake. There are fairly goc^ 
roads cutting through the forest, that fln^y 
lead to an oshrom. 

On to Mayavatl: Once you reach Lo* 
haghat, ihsteadoftravellinginajeep, you can 
trek the next five to eight km throu^ lovely 
mountain dales and amaii villages to Maya' 
vatl. This region is encircled by the snow¬ 


local abbot — who used to nin an orphanage 
in this region. The peak has presumably been 
named a^r him.- 

In and around Plthoragarh; About 60 
km fVom Lohaghat is Plthoragarh. This bMU> 
tlful town Is only five km long and two km 
wide. To the east lies Nepal and to the north is 
Tibet. Far below lie theforestsofpine, flr.de- 
odar and the beautiful valleys tucked away 
,amid glaciers. You can trek up the various 
hillocks of this region like the Chandak, Dha) 
and Thalkfctlar. 


A few short treks in and around popular 
hill resorts like Nainital and Kausanl 
in the Kumaon Himalaya will take 
you to little'known places which might not be 
on youi-tour operator's Itinerary. These spots 
are not as crowded as the favourite tourist 
spots and still retain the virgin beauty of‘Cor¬ 
bett country' — the eastern Kumaon Hi¬ 
malaya. 

The region offers a rare view of lofty 
ranges against the backdrop of thick forests. 
And, you don’t need to be u hardened trekker. 
to reach these spots. Only a bit of energy and 
lust for beauty will see you through. 

The short treks cover quite a bit of Pithor 
agarh district, popularly known as the 'Kash 
mir of the Knmaon’. They go past ('ham' 
puwat and ShanUatal — favourite destina¬ 
tions of Jim Corbett as evident fl'om his book 
Maneaters of Kumaon. 

How to reach: Start your trek h'om 
Tanakpur, which can be reached via Luc¬ 
know, The Amritsar Mail from Howrah 
reaches Lucknow around afternoon and 
there is a connecting train that takes you to 
Tanakpur, near the Indo-Nepal 
border on the banks of the river 
Sarada. 

One can directly go to Maya¬ 
vatl via Lohaghat fVem 
Tanakpur. The journ^ takes 
around five hours. But iryou like 
to start off your Journey with a. 
short trek you can try trekking to 
a place called Ehtmagirl, about 20 
km away. 

A good stretch to trek: The 
best time to trek to Pumagiri is 
September-October or March- 
April us these are the seasons 
when melas are held in this re¬ 
gion. As a result, you wlU get to - 
see a lot of locals trekking with 
you. And this being a heavily 
forested zone with a good bit of 
wildlife, it is advisable to trek 
this route only during season. 


capped eastern Kumaon ranges and If the day 
is bright, the huge circle of snow peaks make 
a breath-taking sight. 

From r x>haghat you can also trok to Abbot 
Mount, whlcli is about 11 km away. This is on 
(he way to Plthoragarh. This region is £b- 
mous for its old churches, colonial-style bun¬ 
galows and huge pine and fir trees that add a 
touch of the eerie to the entire trek route. At 
places the forests have been destroyed by fire 
and what remains are only the bve^ black¬ 
ened trunks of trees towerir^ above you. TTie 
place was developed by a missionary — the 


You have to trek about seven km to reach 
the lop of Chandak. A simple lesson In rock 
climbing servos the purpose. You can get a 
lovtiv bird’s-eye view n oiii (ho top and also 
Watch a glowing sunset If the weather is 
clear. Snow- capp^ peaks in the distance and 
green meadows below make this place a par¬ 
odies on earth. There ore a number of temples 
In this region. Two km away is the Mosta- 
nianu Shiv temple, a km away is the Ulkadevi 
temple and the Kapileshwar tdmple is just 
three km away. 

The trek up Thalkedar is about 16 km. If 
you trek to the east, you can 
reach the Nepal border. But yOu 
need pa^rs and photos and prior 
permission from the authority to 
venture into this area. It is from 
here that tourists'go to places like 
Jhulaghat. Jaulajibi and 
Dharchuta. 

For a taste of the Jungle: 
The Oscot wildlife sanctuary is 
about 54 km from Plthoragarh. If 
you are fond of jungle treks yoii 
can give It a try heitv (luiiles 
also available. But you should 
carry proper documents and pho¬ 
tos from ^thoragarh. Munshiari 
is about 154 km away from 
Plthoragarh. One can trek down 
to Milam Rilam glacier from 
Munshiari and catch a wonderful 
view of the Panch-chullt snow 
peak. 


ADVENTURE IN THE CAVES 


• If you’re keen on caves, 
visiL Fatal Bhubaneswar, 
which'is about 130 km from 
Pithoragarh, via Berinag. 
Bertna^ is famous for its tea 
gardens 

• A guide will help you to 
go almost 100 ft underground, 
holding onto iron chains. It’s 
fUn, and not dangerous as 
thoi'o ni'e lights Instdo. Natuix* 
has carved out enchanting 

works of art on the wails of the cave. Some resemble the 
shapes of Hindu deities and are accordingly named Shiva, 
Sheshnag, Airabat and Mahadev 

Water rushes into the cave lrt>m a point, known as the 
'milk of the Kamdhenu.’ The entire caving exercise takes 
most four hours. So it's best to start as early as possibls 













